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ADVERTISEMENT. 


What  is  personal  in  this  book  may  be  briefly  told.  In 
the  winter  of  1852  and  spring  of  1853,  in  the  company  of 
three  friends*  (to  whose  kindness  I  shall  always  feel  grateful 
for  having  enabled  me  to  fulfil  this  long-cherished  design),  I 
visited  the  well-known  scenes  of  Sacred  History  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Syria.  Any  detailed  description  of  this  journey 
has  been  long  since  rendered  superfluous  by  the  ample  illustra- 
tions of  innumerable  trayellers.  But  its  interest  and  instruc- 
tion are  so  manifold  that,  even  after  all  which  has  been  seen 
and  said  of  it,  there  still  remain  points  of  view  unexhausted. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  still  remains  to  be  written,  both 
on  the  History  and  the  Geography  of  the  Chosen  People  ;  but 
there  have  been  comparatively  few  attempts  to  illustrate  the 
relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  other.  To  bring  the 
recollections  of  my  own  journey  to  bear  on  this  question ;  to 
point  out  how  much  or  how  little  the  Bible  gains  by  being  seen, 
so  to  speak,  through  the  eyes  of  the  country,  or  the  country 
by  being  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Bible ;  to  exhibit  the 
effect  of  the  'Holy  Land'  onth^  course  of  the  'Holy  History;' 
— seemed  to  be  a  task  not  hitherto  fully  accomplished.  To 
point  out  the  limits  of  this  connection  will  be  the  object  of  the 
following  Preface. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  has  been  my  endeavour,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  omit  no  geographical  feature  which  throws  any  direct 
light  on  the  History  or  the  Poetry  of  the  Sacred  Volume  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  insert  no  descriptions  except  those  which 
have  such  a  purpose,  and  to  dwell  on  no  passages  of  Scripture 
except  those  which  are  capable  of  such  an  illustration.  The 
form  of  narrative  has  thus  been  merged  in  that  of  dissertation, 

1  I  trnst  that  I  may  be  pennitted  to  name  ICr.  Walrond,  Mr.  Fremantle^  and 
Mi.  Findlay. 
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following  the  course  of  historical  and  geographical  divisions. 
Whenever  I  have  given  extracts  from  journals  or  letters,  it  has 
been  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  retain  the  impression  not 
merely  of  the  scene,  but  of  the  moment.  Only  in  a  few 
instances,  chiefly  confined  to  notes,  the  main  course  of  the 
argument  has  been  interrupted  in  order  to  describe  in  greater 
detail  particular  spots,  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  previous 
accounts.  I  have,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided  the  controverted 
points  of  Sacred  Topography,  both  because  they  mostly  relate 
to  spots  which  throw  no  direct  light  on  the  History,  and  also 
because  they  depend  for  their  solution  on  data  which  are  not 
yet  fully  before  us. 

The  Maps  have  been  framed  with  the  intention  of  giving  not 
merely  the  physical  features,  but  the  actual  colouring  offered  tQ 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  the  present  time.  In  the  use  of  the 
geographical  terms  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I  have 
aimed  at  a  greater  precision  than  has  been  reached  or  perhaps 
attempted  in  the  Authorised  Version;  and  have  thrown  into  an 
Appendix  a  catalogue  of  such  words,  as  a  help  to  a  not  unim- 
portant field  of  philological  and  geographical  study.  For  the 
arrangement  of  this  Appendix,  as  well  as  for  the  general  verifica- 
tion of  references  and  correction  of  the  press,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  careful  revision  of  my  friend  Mr.  Grove,  of  Sydenham. 
Throughout  the  work  I  have  freely  used  all  materials  within 
my  reach  to  fill  up  ihe  deficiencies  necessarily  left  by  the  hasty 
and  imperfect  character  of  my  personal  observation.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  more  particularly  the  nature  of  these 
sources :  they  are  mostly  given  in  the  long  catalogues  of 
writers  aflSxed  to  Eobinson's  "Biblical Besearches,"  tod  Hitter's 
volumes  on  Sinai,  Palestine,  and  Syria;  and  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  refer,  for  a  general  estimate  of  their  relative  value, 
to  an  essay  on  "  Sacred  Geography"  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  March,  1854. 

Finally,  I  have  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  all  that  I  owe  to 
my  friend  and  feUow-traveller,  Mr.  Theodore  Walrond,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Without  him  the  journey,  to  which 
I  shall  always  look  back  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  periods 
of  my  life,  would  in  all  probability  never  have  been  accom* 
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plished:  on  his  accurate  observation  and  sound  judgment  I 
have  constantly  relied,  both  on  the  spot  and  since;  and  though 
I  have  touched  too  slightly  on  Egypt  to  avail  myself  of  his 
knowledge  and  study  of  the  subject  where  it  would  have  been 
most  valuable,  I  feel  that  his  kind  supervision  of  the  rest  of  the 
volume  gives  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  faithful  representation 
of  the  scenes  which  we  explored  together,  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  derived  from  them. 

P£BonroTs,  CAimiLBUBr, 
JwMMry^  1856. 

P.S. — ^Nine  years  after  the  journey  to  the  East  on  which 
this  volume  is  based,  I  was  enabled  to  revisit  Palestine  in 
attendance  on  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
tour  was  necessarily  rapid,  and  was  chiefly  confined  to  scenes 
already  familiar;  but  it  furnished  me  with  illustrations,  or 
corrections,  of  what  I  had  before  described;  and  some  spots 
were  seen  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  visit  on  the  previous 
journey,  and  one  of  which  (the  Mosque  of  Hebron)  I  owe 
entirely  to  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  main  topographical  results  of  the  journey  are  incorporated 
in  this  edition;  though,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have 
purchased  the  earlier  editions,  I  have  given  the  same,  in  sub- 
stance, in  my  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church," 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  my  "  Sermons  in  the  East." 

In  these  same  nine  years  the  Geography  of  Palestine  has 
been  almost  rewritten.  Not  only  have  new  discoveries  been 
made  in  every  part  (with  which  I  have  been  hardly  able  to 
keep  pace  in  the  corrections  of  my  successive  editions),  but 
the  historical  and  topographical  details  of  the  subject  have 
been  worked  up  into  a  far  more  complete  form  than  any  to 
which  I  can  lay  claim.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  think  that 
this  task  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  to  whose  friendship  I  have 
been  so  greatly  indebted  in  the  present  work,  and  that  I  may 
refer  my  readers,  for  any  shortcomings,  to  the  numerous 
articles  on  Sacred  Topography  in  the  new  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  '^  signed  by  the  well-known  name  of  George  Grove. 

DbAITBET,  WlSTHIKSTBB, 

Jamua/ry^  1864. 
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THB  OONNISCTION   OF  SAC&BD  HISTOBT   AND   SAOBBDl  GBOGBAPHY. 

The  historical  interest  of  Sacred  Geography,  though  belonging 
in  various  degrees  to  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Italy,  is,  like  the  Sacred  History  itself,  concentrated  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  and  on  Palestine.  Even  in  its  natural 
aspect  the  topography  of  these  two  countries  has  features 
which  woidd  of  themselves  rivet  our  attention ;  and  on  these,  as 
the  basis  of  all  further  inquiry,  and  as  compared  with  similar 
features  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  ^  But  to  this  singular  conformation  we  have  to  add  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  mankind ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  very  fact  of 
this  local  connection  has  occasioned  a  reflux  of  interest,  another 
stage  of  history,  which  intermingles  itself  with  the  scenes  of  the 
older  events,  thus  producing  a  tissue  of  local  associations  un- 
rivalled in  its  length  and  complexity.  Greece  and  Italy  have 
geographical  charms  of  a  high  order.  But  they  have  never 
provoked  a  crusade ;  and,  however  bitter  may  have  been  the 

^  See  CUpten  I.  IL  VII.  and  XII. 
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disputes  of  antiquaries  about  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  or 
the  Forum  of  Borne,  they  have  never,  as  at  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem,  become  matters  of  religious  controversy —  grounds 
for  interpreting  old  prophecies  or  producing  new  ones — 
cases  for  missions  of  diplomatists,  or  for  the  war  of  civilised 
nations. 

This  interest  in  Sacred  Geography,  though  in  some  respects 
repelled,  yet  in  some  respects  is  invited  by  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. From  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse  there  are — even  when 
not  intending,  nay  even  when  deprecating,  any  stress  on  the 
local  associations  of  the  events  recorded — constant  local  allu- 
sions, such  as  are  the  natural  result  of  a  faithful,  and,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  the  BibHcal  narrative,  of  a  contemporary 
history.  There  is  one  document  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to 
which  probably  no  parallel  exists  in  the  topographical  records 
of  any  other  ancient  nation.  In  the  book  of  Joshua  we  have 
what  may  without  offence  be  termed  the  Domesday  Book  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  Ten  chapters  of  that  book  are  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  country,  in  which  not  only  are  its  general 
features  and  boundaries  carefully  laid  down,  but  the  names  and 
situations  of  its  towns  and  vUlages  enumerated  with  a  precision 
of  geographical  terms  which  encourages  and  almost  compels  a 
minute  investigation.  The  numerous  allusions  in  the  Pro- 
phetical writings  supply  what  in  other  countries  would  be 
furnished  by  the  illustrations  of  poets  and  orators.  The  topo- 
graphical indications  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  true,  are 
exceedingly  slight ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  names  in  the  Old  Testament  or  Josephus,  it  would  often 
be  impossible  to  identify  them.  But  what  the  New  Testament 
loses  by  the  rarity  of  its  allusions,  it  gains  in  their  vividness  ; 
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and,  moreover,  its  general  history  is  connected  with  the 
geography  of  the  scenes  on  which  it  was  enacted,  by  a  link 
arising  directly  £rom  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  itself. 
That  activity  and  practical  energy,  which  is  its  chief  outward 
characteristic,  turns  its  earliest  records  into  a  perpetual  narra- 
tive of  joumeyiQgs  to  and  fro,  by  lake  and  mountain,  over  sea 
and  land,  that  belongs  to  the  history  of  no  other  creed. 

It  is  easy  in  all  countries  to  exaggerate  the  points  of  con- 
nection between  history  and  geography ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Palestine  especially,  instances  of  this  exaggeration  have  some- 
times led  to  an  undue  depreciation  of  any  such  auxiliaries  to 
the  study  of  the  Sacred  History.  But  there  are  several  land- 
marks which  can  be  clearly  defined. 

I.  The  most  important  results  of  an  insight  into  the  geogra- 
Influence  P^^^  features  of  any  country  are  those  which  eluci- 
mitional  ^^^  ^  ^^7  degree  the  general  character  of  the  nation 
to  which  it  has  furnished  a  home.  If  there  be  any- 
thing in  the  course  of  human  affairs  which  brings  us  near  to 
the  '  divinity  which  shapes  men's  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
they  will,'  which  indicates  something  of  the  prescience  of  their 
future  course  even  at  its  very  commencement,  it  is  the  sight  of 
that  framework  in  which  the  national  character  is  inclosed,  by 
which  it  is  modified,  beyond  which  it  cannot  develop  itself. 
Such  a  forecast,  as  every  one  knows,  can  be  seen  in  the  early 
growth  of  the  Boman  commonwealth,  and  in  the  peculiar  con- 
formation and  climate  of  Greece'.  The  question  which  the 
geographer  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  the  historian  of  the 
Chosen  People  has  to  propose  to  hin\^elf  is.  Can  such  a  con- 

*  For  the  soke  of  oonvenienoe  I  may      graphy  of  Greece,"  in  the  first  number 
here   refer  to  an  eui^r  on  *'The  Topo-      of  the  Glaasical  Museum. 


nectioQ  be  traced  '  between  the  sceneij,  the  features,  the 
boundaries,  the  situatioii,  of  Sinai  and  of  Palestine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  history  of  the  Israelites  on  the  other  ?  It  may 
be  that  there  is  much  in  one  part  of  their  history,  and  little  in 
another;  least  of  all  in  its  close,  more  in  the  middle  part,  most 
of  all  in  its  early  beginnings.  Bat  whatever  be  the  true  answer, 
it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  one  who  vishes — whether  from 
the  divine  or  the  bmnan,  from  the  theological  or  the  his* 
torical  point  of  view— to  form  a  complete  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  most  remarkable  nation  which  has  appeared  on 
the  earth.  If  the  grandeur  and  solitude  of  Sinai  was  a  fitting 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Decalogue  and  for  the 
second  birth  of  an  infant  nation ;  if  Palestine,  by  its  central 
situation,  by  its  separation  from  the  great  civilised  powers  of 
the  Eastern  world,  and  by  its  contrast  of  scenery  and  resources 
both  with  the  Desert  and  with  the  Egyptian  and  MeEopotamian 
empires,  presents  a  natural  home  for  the  chosen  people ;  if  its 
local  features  are  such  as  in  any  way  constitute  it  the  cradle  of 
a  fsiitb  that  was  intended  to  be  universal ;  its  geography  is  not 
witiiout  interest,  in  this  its  most  general  aspect,  both  for  the 
philosopher  and  theologian'. 

II.  Next   to   the   importance   of   illustrating   the    general 
character  of  a  nation  from  its  geographical  situation  iDfloenee 

on  foriDRof 

is  the  importance  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  forms  eiprenioii. 
and  expressions  of  its  poetry,  its  philosophy,  and  its  worship, 
have  been  affected  by  it.  In  Greece  this  was  eminently  the 
case.  Was  it  so  in  Palestine  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  answer 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  people  came  direct  from  God,  and 
>  Sn  Cbtpten  L  and  II. 
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that  the  poetry  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  psahnists  was  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  God's  Spirit.  In  the  liighest  sense, 
indeed,  this  is  most  true.  But,  as  every  one  acknowledges  that 
this  religion  and  this  inspiration  came  through  a  human 
medium  to  men  living  in  those  particular  *  times  *  of  civilisation, 
and  in  those  particular  *  bounds  of  habitation,*  which  God  had 
*  before  appointed  and  determined '  for  them,  we  caimot  safely 
dispense  with  this  or  with  any  other  means  of  knowing  by  what 
local  influences  the  Divine  message  was  of  necessity  coloured 
in  its  entrance  into  the  world'.  Again,  as  there  are  some  who 
would  exaggerate  this  local  influence  to  the  highest,  and  others 
who  would  depreciate  it  to  the  lowest  degree  possible,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  the  real  facts,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  may  determine  our  judgment  in  arriving  at  the  proper 
mean.  And  lastly,  as  there  was  in  the  later  developments  of 
the  history  of  Palestine,  in  the  rabbinical  times  of  the  Jewish 
history,  in  the  monastic  and  crusading  times  of  the  Christian 
history,  an  abundant  literature  and  mythology  of  purely  human 
growth,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  at  least  a  secondary  interest  to 
know  how  far  the  traditions  and  the  institutions  of  those  times 
have  been  fostered  by  local  considerations'. 

III.  In  the  two  points  just  noticed,  the  connection  between 
Bxplana-  history  and  geography,  if  real,  is  essential.  But  this 
partiCTJar  connection  must  always  be  more  or  less  matter  of 
opinion,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  is  more  open  to 
fanciful  speculation  on  the  one  side,  and  entire  rejection  on  the 
other.  There  is,  however,  a  connection  less  important,  but 
more  generally  accessible  and  appreciable,  that,  namely,  which, 

J  See  Caiaptera  11.  and  XIII.  ^  Q^e  Chapters  I.  II.  and  XIV. 
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without  actually  causing  or  influencing,  explains  the  events 
that  have  occurred  in  any  particular  locality.  '  The  most 
obvious  example  of  this  Idnd  of  concatenation  between  place 
and  event  is  that  between  a  battle  and  a  battle-field,  a  campaign 
and  the  seat  of  war.  No  one  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
one  without  having  seen  or  investigated  the  other.  In  some 
respects  this  mutual  relation  of  action  and  locality  is  less 
remarkable  in  the  simple  warfare  of  ancient  times  than  in  the 
complicated  tactics  of  modem  times.  But  the  course  of  armieSi 
the  use  of  cavalry  and  chariots,  or  of  infantry,  the  sudden 
panics  and  successes  of  battle,  are  more  easUy  afiected  by  the 
natural  features  of  a  country  in  earlier  than  in  later  ages,  and 
accordingly  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  and  the 
numerous  battles  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon'  must  be  as  indis- 
putably illustrated  by  a  view  of  the  localities  as  the  fights  of 
Marathon  or  Thrasymenus.  So  again'  the  boundaries  of  the 
different  tribes,  and  the  selection  of  the  various  capitals,  must 
either  receive  considerable  light  from  a  consideration  of  their 
geographical  crcumstances^  or,  if  not,  a  further  question  must 
arise  why  in  each  case  such  exceptions  should  occur  to  what  is 
else  the  well-known  and  general  rule  which  determines  such 
events.  It  is  to  the  middle  history  of  Palestine  and  of  Israel,  the 
times  of  the  monarchy,  where  historical  incidents  of  this  kind 
are  related  in  such  detail  as  to  present  us  with  their  various 
adjuncts,  that  this  interest  especially  applies.     But  perhaps 


1  See  Chapters  IT.  YII.  IX.  and  XI. 
In  these  portions  of  the  work  I  haye 
▼entored  on  a  more  continnons  narratiye 
than  wonld  elsewhere  haye  been  ad- 
missible.    Where  histoxy  and  geography 


were  so  closely  blended,  it  seemed  most 
natoral  not  to  attempt  a  separation. 

2  See  Chapters  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  VIII. 
and  X. 
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there  is  no  incident  of  any  magnitude,  either  of  the  New  or 
Old  Testament,  to  which  it  is  not  more  or  less  applicable. 
Even  in  those  periods  and  those  events  which  are  least 
associated  with  any  special  localities,  namely  the  ministrations 
and  journeys  described  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts,  it  is  at 
least  important  to  know  the  course  of  the  ancient  roads,  the 
situation  of  the  towns  and  villages,  which  must  have  determined 
the  movements  there  described  in  one  direction  or  another*. 

rV.  Those  who  visit  or  who  describe  the  scenes  of  Sacred 
J  .^  ^  history  expressly  for  the  sake  of  finding  confirmations 
of  Se*™**^  of  Scripture,  are  often  tempted  to  mislead  themselves 
^'  and  others  by  involuntary  exaggeration  or  invention. 
But  this  danger  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  thankfully  wel- 
coming any  such  evidences  as  can  truly  be  found  to  the  faitib- 
fulness  of  the  Sacred  records. 

One  such  aid  is  sometimes  sought  in  the  supposed  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ancient  prophecies  by  the  appearance  which  some 
of  the  sites  of  Syrian  or  Arabian  cities  present  to  the  modem 
traveller.  But  as  a  general  rule  these  attempts  are  only 
mischievous  to  the  cause  which  they  intend  to  uphold.  The 
present  aspect  of  these  sites  may  rather,  for  the  most  part,  be 
hailed  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  is  not 
so  to  be  bound  down.  The  continuous  existence  of  Damascus 
and  Sidon,  the  existing  ruins  of  Ascalon,  Petra,  and  Tyre, 
showing  the  revival  of  those  cities  long  after  the  extinction  of 
the  powers  which  they  once  represented,  are  standing  monu- 
ments of  a  most  important  truth,  namely  that  the  warnings 
delivered  by  *  holy  men  of  old  *  were  aimed  not  against  stocks 

>  See  Chapten  VI.  and  ZIII. 
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and  stones,  but  then,  as  always,  against  living  souls  and  sins, 
whether  of  men  or  of  nations  \ 

But  there  is  a  more  satisfactory  'evidence'  to  be  derived 
from  a  view  of  the  sacred  localities,  which  has  hardly  been 
enough  regarded  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 
Facts,  it  is  said,  are  stubborn,  and  geographical  facts  happily 
the  most  stubborn  of  all.  We  cannot  wrest  them  to  meet  our 
views ;  but  neither  can  we  refuse  the  conclusions  they  force 
upon  us.  It  is  by  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  that  natural 
scenes  are  said  to  have  '  witnessed '  the  events  which  occurred 
in  their  presence.  They  are  '  witnesses '  which  remain  when 
the  testimony  of  men  and  books  has  perished.  They  can  be 
cross-examined  with  the  alleged  facts  and  narratives.  If  they 
cannot  tell  the  whole  truth,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
voice  at  all,  they  tell  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  a  partial 
advocate  on  one  side  or  the  other  has  extorted  from  them  a 
reluctant  or  an  imperfect  testimony,  they  still  remain  to  be 
examined  again  and  again  by  each  succeeding  traveller ;  cor- 
recting, elucidating,  developing  the  successive  depositions  which 
they  have  made  from  age  to  age. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  constant  agreement 
between  the  recorded  history  and  the  natural  geography  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  To  find  a  marked  correspondence 
between  the  scenes  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains  and  the  events  of 
the  Israelite  wanderings  is  not  much  perhaps,  but  it  is  certainly 
something  towards  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative'. 
To  meet  in  the  Gospels  allusions,  transient  but  yet  precise,  to 
the  localities  of  Palestine,  inevitably  suggests  the  conclusion  of 

1  See  Chapters  YI.  and  X.  >  See  Chapter  L 


their  early  origin,  in  the  times  when  Palestine  was  still  fan 
knd  accessible,  when  ^e  events  themselves  were  still  recent  in 
the  minds  of  the  writers'.  The  detailed  harmony  between  the 
life  of  Joshua  and  the  various  scenes  of  his  battles',  is  a  slight 
but  Jrue  indication  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  shadows,  but 
with  realities  of  flesh  and  blood.  Such  coincidences  are  not 
nsually  found  in  fables,  least  of  all  in  &bles  of  Eastern 
origin. 

If  it  is  important  to  find  that  the  poetical  imagery  of  the 
prophetical  books  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rules  of  prose, 
it  is  not  less  important  to  find  that  the  histotical  books  do  not 
require  the  latitude  of  poetry.  Here  and  there,  hyperbolical 
expressions  may  appear ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  their  sobriety 
is  evinced  by  the  actual  scenes  of  Palestine,  as  clearly  as  that 
of  Thucydides  by  the  topography  of  Qreece  and  Sicily.  That 
the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  should  have 
been  preserved  from  the  extravagant  statements  made  on  these 
subjects  by  their  Babbinlcal  coimtiymen*,  or  even  by  Josephus, 
is,  at  least,  a  proof  of  the  comparative  calmness  and  elevation 
of  spirit  in  which  the  Sacred  books  were  composed.  The 
copyists  who,  according  to  Origen,  changed  the  name  of 
"  Bethabara  "  into  "  Bethania,"  or  "  Gergesa  "  into  "  Gadara," 
because  they  thought  only  of  the  names^  most  familiar  to  then* 
ears,  without  remembering  the  actual  position  of  the  places,  com- 

>  See  ChBplen  III.  T.  X.  mperficial  area  of  F*]«(jne  is  1,410,000 

'  Sea  Chapters  IV.  Yll.  XI.  Englieh  Bqnore  miles.    (SchwarU,  p.  30.) 

'  It  ia  Bold  for  ciample,  bj  Eabbi-  In  Joaephni  ma;  be  iiutanced  the  eug- 

aical  anlfaon,  that  Hebna  coald  be  eeea  geiated   deaoiiptionB   of  the  precipice) 

from  JernnJem ;  that  the  maue  of  the  round  Jerusalem  {Ant  XV.  ii,  5),  and 

Temple    mnld    be    beard    at   Jericho  oftbe  CaTCat  Faneae  (B.  J.  I.  ul  S). 
Uoma  iii.  2,   Tamid  iii.    S) ;   that  the  '  See  CbapCen  VII.  and  Z. 
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mitted  (if  so  be)  the  error  into  which  the  Evangelists  were  akuost 
sure  to  have  been  betrayed  had  they  composed  their  narratives,  in 
the  second  century/ in  some  city  of  Asia  Minor  or  Egypt.  The 
impossible  situations  in  numerous  instances  selected  by  the  in- 
ventors of  so-called  traditional  sanctuaries  or  scenes,  from  the 
fourth  century  downwards — at  Nazareth*,  at  Tabor*,  on  Olivet', 
at  the  Jordan* — are  so  many  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Evangelical  narratives,  which  have  in  every  case  avoided  the 
natural  snares  into  which  their  successors  have  fallen. 

This  kind  of  proof  wUl  have  a  different  kind  of  value  in  the 
eyes  of  different  persons.  To  some,  the  amount  of  testimony 
thus  rendered  will  appear  either  superfluous  or  trivial ;  to 
others,  the  mere  attempt  to  define  sacred  history  by  natural 
localities  and  phenomena  will  seem  derogatory  to  their  ideal  or 
divine  character.  But  it  will,  at  least,  be  granted  that  this 
evidence  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  incontestable.  Wherever  a  story, 
a  character,  an  event,  a  book,  is  involved  in  the  conditions  of  a 
spot  or  scene  still  in  existence,  there  is  an  element  of  fact  which 
no  theory  or  interpretation  can  dissolve.  "  If  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out"  This 
testimony  may  even  be  more  important  when  it  explains,  than 
when  it  refuses  to  explain,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
history.  If,  for  example,  the  aspect  of  the  ground  should,  in 
any  case,  indicate  that  some  of  the  great  wonders  in  the  history 
of  the  Chosen  People  were  wrought  through  means  which,  in 
modem  language,  would  be  called  nsctural,  we  must  remember 
that  such  a  discovery  is,  in  fact,  an  indirect  proof  of  the  general 

1  See  Chapter  X.  *  See  Chapters  III.  and  XIV. 

s  See  Chapter  IX.  *  See  Chapter  YIL 
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truth  of  the  narrative.  We  cannot  call  from  the  contemporary 
world  of  man  any  witnesses  to  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  to  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan.  So  much  the  more  welcome  are  any  witnesses 
from  the  world  of  nature,  to  testify  on  the  spot  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  events  are  described  to  have  occurred ;  witnesses  tibe 
more  credible,  because  their  very  existence  was  unknown  to 
those  by  whom  the  occurrences  in  question  were  described. 
Some  change  may  thus  be  needful  in  our  mode  of  conceiving 
the  events.  But  we  shall  gain  more  than  we  shall  lose.  Their 
moral  and  spiritual  lessons  will  remain  imaltered :  the  frame- 
work of  their  outward  form  will  receive  the  only  confirmation 
of  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  can  now  admit.  The 
Sacred  story  would  doubtless  become  more  marvellous  if  it  were 
found  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  natural  features  now 
existing ;  if  Egypt  had  no  river,  Sinai  no  mountains,  Palestine 
no  rocks,  springs,  or  earthquakes.  But  it  would  be  not  only 
less  credible,  but  less  consistent  with  itself,  and  less  fitted  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  men. 

V.  Even  where  there  is  no  real  connection,  either  by  way  of 
niustration  ^^^^^  ^^  explanation,  between  the  localities  and  the 
wenaof  events,  there  remains  the  charm  of  more  vividly 
^^^  '  realising  the  scene ;  if  only  that  we  may  be  sure  that 
we  have  lefb  no  stone  unturned  in  our  approach  to  what  has 
passed  away.  Even  when,  as  in  the  last  period  of  the  Sacred 
History,  local  associations  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
exercised  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  actors,  or  the 
course  of  events,  it  is  still  an  indescribable  pleasure  to  know 
what  was  the  outline  of  landscape,  what  the  colour  of  the  hills 
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and  fields,  what  the  special  objects,  far  or  near,  that  met  the 
eye  of  those  of  whom  we  read.  There  is,  as  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  historical  students  of  our  day^  well  observes,  a  satis* 
faction  in  treading  the  soil  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
historical  persons  or  events,  like  that  which  results  from 
familiarity  with  their  actual  language  and  with  their  contem- 
porary  chronicles.  And  this  pleasure  is  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  events  in  question  occurred  not  within  perishable  or 
perished  buildings,  but  on  the  unchanging  scenes  of  nature ; 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Mount  Olivet,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Oerizim,  rather  than  in  the  house  of  Pilate,  or  the  inn  of 
Bethlehem,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  even  were 
the  localities  now  shown  as  such  ever  so  genuine. 

This  interest  pervades  every  stage  of  the  Sacred  History, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  the  earliest,  perhaps  the 
most,  because  then  the  events  more  frequently  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  free  and  open  scenery  of  the  country, 
which  we  still  have  before  us.  It  is  also  a  satisfaction  which 
extends  in  some  measure  beyond  the  actual  localities  of  events 
to  those  which  are  merely  alleged  to  be  such ;  a  consideration 
not  without  importance  in  a  country  where  so  much  is  shown 
of  doubtfiil  authenticity,  yet  the  object  of  centuries  of  venera- 
tion. Such  spots  have  become  themselves  the  scenes  of  a 
history,  though  not  of  that  history  for  which  they  claim  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  see  and  understand  what  it  was  that  has  for  ages 
delighted  the  eyes  and  moved  the  souls  of  thousands  of  man- 
kind is  instructive,  though  in  a  different  way  from  that  intended 
by  those  who  selected  these  sites*. 

^  PftlgraTe*8  History  of  Normaiidy  and  England,  L  128.  '  See  Chapter  ZIV. 


In  one  respect  the  sight  and  description  of  Eastern  coontries 
lends  itself  more  than  that  of  any  other  country  to  this  nse  of 
historical  geography.  Doubtless  there  are  many  alterations, 
some  of  considerable  importance,  in  the  vegetation,  the  climate, 
the  general  aspect  of  these  countries,  since  the  days  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament*.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  Eastern  travelling,  that  the  framework  of  life, 
of  customs,  of  manners,  even  of  dress  and  speech,  is  still 
substantially  the  same  as  it  was  ages  ago.  Something,  of 
course,  in  representing  the  scenes  of  the  New  Testament,  must 
be  sought  from  Roman  and  Grecian  usages  now  extinct ;  but 
the  Bedouin  tents  are  still  the  feithful  reproduction  of  the 
outward  life  of  the  patriarchs ;  the  vineyards,  the  corn-fields, 
the  houses,  the  wells  of  Syria  still  retain  the  outward  imagery  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles;  and  thus  the  traveller's 
mere  passing  glances  at  Oriental  customs,  much  more  the 
detailed  accounts  of  Lane  and  of  Burckhardt,  contain  a  mine 
of  Scriptiu-al  illustration  which  it  is  an  unworthy  superstition 
either  to  despise  or  to  fear^ 

VI.  Finally,  there  is  an  interest  attaching  to  sacred  geo- 
Poetical  graphy  hard  to  be  expressed  in  words,  but  which 
T«Fbi&l  use  cannot  be  altogether  overlooked,  and  is  brought 
gi»phj.  home  with  especial  force  to  the  Eastern  traveller.  It 
has  been  well  observed^  that  the  poetical  character  of  many 


■  Sea  Chapten  I.  II.  <uid  X.  least  one  genniiie  Oriental — in  the  per- 

*  Althongh   the  nature  of  the  vork  eon  of  oni  futhiiil  uid  iDtelligent  Anh 

hM   not   pennitled   me  to  enlarge   on  lerruit,  Hohammed  of  Qhiieh. 

thii    eouioe     of    knowledge,    I    cannot  •  Milman'i    Hiatorj   of   Christjanitr, 

nii^a   from  acknowled^g   tbe   great  vol.  i.  p.  131.     "  Tble  language  of  poetia 

adnntage  I  deriTed  &om  the  opportn-  inddent.    and,    if   I   may  Ki   apeak,   of 

ni^  of   GOQitant  interDouise  with   at  iougeiy  ....    wu   the   TemHCalai 
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events  in  the  Sacred  History,  bo  fur  bom  being  an  argtunent 
against  their  Divine  origin,  is  a  Btriking  proof  of  that  muTersal 
Providence  by  which  the  religion  of  the  Bible  was  adapted  to 
suit,  not  one  class  of  mind  only,  but  many  in  every  age  of 
time.  As  with  the  history,  so  also  is  it  with  the  geography. 
Not  only  has  the  long  course  of  ages  invested  the  prospects 
and  scenes  of  the  Holy  Land  with  poetical  and  moral  associ- 
ations, but  these  scenes  accommodate  themselves  to  such  para- 
bolical adaptation  with  singular  facility.  Far  more  closely  as  in 
some  respects  the  Greek  and  Italian  geography  intertwines  itself 
with  the  history  and  religion  of  the  two  countries ;  yet,  when 
we  take  the  proverbs,  the  apologues,  the  types,  furnished  even 
by  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  the  Capitol  and  the  Bubicon,  they 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  appropriateness  of  the  corre- 
sponding figures  and  phrases  borrowed  from  Arabian  and 
Sj-rian  topography,  even  irrespectively  of  the  wider  diffusion 
given  them  by  our  greater  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures.  The 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea — the  murmurings  at  the  "  waters  of 
strife  " — "  the  wilderness  "  of  life  —  the  "  Rock  of  Ages  " — 
Mount  Sinai  and  its  terrors — the  view  from  Pisgah — the 
passage  of  the  Jordan — the  rock  of  ZioD,  the  fountain,  of  Siloa, 
and  the  shades  of  Gehenna — the  lake  of  Qennesareth,  with  its 
storms,  its  waves,  and  its  fishermen, — are  well-known  instances 
in  which  the  local  features  of  the  Holy  Lands  have  naturaUy 
become  tiie  household  imagery  of  Christendom, 

In  fact,  the  whole  journey,  as  it  is  usually  taken  by  modem 

tongue  of  CIiriBtiuiity,   nniTonoUr  in-  ordered,  Qmi  thej  ihonld  thus  lire  in 

telligibla   and    respoaded    to    bj   the  tha   tbonghta  of  men ;    the   revelatloa 

baman    beut    througbont   muij   con-  itselF  wu  bo  sdjnsted  ud  orraDged  tbM 

tnriii.    .    •    ■    Tha   iniadenls  vera  ao  it  might  inmre  ita  coDtioDcd  eiiaUDCB." 
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trayellers,  presents  the  course  of  the  history  in  a  living  parable 
before  us,  to  which  no  other  journey  or  pilgrimage  can  present 
any  parallel.  In  its  successive  scenes,  as  in  a  mirror,  is 
faithfully  reflected  the  dramatic  unity  and  progress  which  so 
remarkably  characterises  the  Sacred  History.  The  primeval 
world  of  Egypt  is  with  us,  as  with  the  Israelites,  the  starting- 
point  and  the  contrast  of  all  that  follows.  With  us,  as  with 
them,  the  Pyramids  recede,  and  the  Desert  begins,  and  the 
wilderness  melts  into  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  is 
the  climax  of  the  long  ascent,  and  the  consummation  of  the 
Gospel  History  presents  itself  locally,  no  less  than  historically, 
as  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  And  with  us,  too,  as 
the  glory  of  Palestine  fades  away  into  the  *  common  day'  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Bosporus,  gleams  of  the  Eastern  light 
still  continue,  first  in  the  Apostolical  labours,  then,  fainter  and 
dimmer,  in  the  beginnings  of  ecclesiastical  history, — Ephesus, 

Nicsea,  Chalcedon,  Constantinople ;  and  the  life  of  European 
scenery  and  of  Western  Christendom  completes  by  its  contrast 
what  Egypt  and  the  East  had  begun.  In  regular  succession  at 
**  sundry  "  and  *'  divers  "  places,  no  less  than  "  in  sundry  times 
and  divers  manners  "  "  God  spake  in  times  past  to  our  fathers;" 
and  the  local,  as  well  as  Hie  historical  diversity,  is  necessary  to 
the  ideal  richness  and  completeness  of  the  whole. 

These  are  the  main  points,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  brought  out  in  the  following  pages.  One  observation  must 
be  made  in  conclusion.  A  work  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
local  description  is  severed  from  the  history,  must  necessarily 
bear  an  incoherent  and  fragmentary  aspect    It  is  the  frame 
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without  the  picture — the  skeleton  witliout  the  flesh — the  stage 
without  the  drama.  The  materials  of  a  kziowledge  of  the  East 
are  worthily  turned  to  their  highest  and  most  fitting  use  only 
when  employed  for  a  complete  representation  of  the  Sacred 
History  as  drawn  out  in  its  fuU  .proportions  from  the  condensed 
and  scattered  records  of  the  Scriptures.  Without  in  the  least 
degree  overloading  the  narratiye  with  illustrations  which  do  not 
belong  to  it,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  legitimate  advan- 
tage derived  by  the  historical  and  theological  student  from  even 
such  a  transient  glimpse  of  Eastern  life  and  sceneiy,  as  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  not  so 
much  in  express  elucidation  that  this  additional  power  is  felt, 
as  in  the  incidental  turn  of  a  sentence — ^in  the  appreciation  of 
the  contrast  between  the  East  and  West,  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  country — in  the  new 
knowledge  of  expressions,  of  images,  of  tones,  and  coimte- 
nances,  which  in  a  merely  abstract  work  like  this  can  have  no 
place.  So  to  delineate  the  outward  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  that  they  should  come  home  with  a  new  power 
to  those  who  by  long  familiarity  have  almost  ceased  to  regard 
them  as  historical  truth  at  all,  so  to  bring  out  their  inward 
spirit  that  the  more  complete  realisation  of  their  outward 
form  should  not  degrade  but  exalt  the  faith  of  which  they  are 
the  vehicle, — ^this  would  indeed  be  an  object  worthy  of  all  the 
labour  which  travellers  and  theologians  have  ever  bestowed  on 
the  East. 

The  present  work  is  but  a  humble  contribution  towards  this 
great  end.  It  is  an  attempt  to  leave  on  record,  however 
imperfectly,  and  under  necessary  disadvantages,  some  at  least 
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of  the  Lmpressions,  whilst  still  Iresh  in  the  memory,  which  it 
Beemed  tmgr&teful  to  allow  wholly  to  pass  away.  Its  object 
will  be  accomplished,  if  it  brings  away  one  with  new  interest 
to  the  threshold  of  the  Divine  story,  which  has  many  approaches, 
as  it  has  many  mansions;  which  the  more  it  is  explored  the 
more  it  reveals ;  which,  even  when  seen  in  close  connection 
with  the  local  associations  from  which  its  spirit  holds  moat 
aloof,  is  still  capable  of  imparting  to  them,  and  of  receiving 
from  them  a  poetry,  a  life,  an  instmction,  snch  as  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  no  other  history  in  the  world. 


EGYPT. 


?BaIin  czi7.  1  : — Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  ihe  lioase  of  Jacob  from 
among  the  strange  people. 


EGYPT  IN  RELATION  TO  SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 


1,  First  Yiew  of  the  Nile  in  the  Delta.— 2.  View  from  the  Citadel  of  Guro. 
—3.  HeliopoIiB(or  On).— 4.  The  Nile  YaUey.— 5.  The  Tombs  of  Beni- 
Hassaa.^e.  The  Tombs  and  the  Hermits.— 7.  Thebes — Oolossal 
Statues.— 8.  Thebes— Eamac  and  the  Eoyal  Tombs.— 9.  Nile  at 
Silsilis.— 10.  At  the  first  Cataract.— II.  Phils.- 12.  Nile  in  Nabia.— 
13.  Ipsambnl. — 14.  Nile  at  the  second  Cataract. — 16.  Dendeifti — 
16.  Memphis.- 17.  The  Pyramids. 


INTRODUCTION- 


EGYPT  IN  ITS  RBLATION  TO  SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 

Egypt,  amongst  its  many  other  aspects  of  interest,  has  this 
special  claim — ^that  it  is  the  background  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  Israelites;  the  land  to  which,  next  after  Palestine,  their 
thoughts  either  by  way  of  contrast  or  association  immediately 
turned.  Even  in  the  New  Testament  the  connection  is  not 
wholly  severed ;  and  the  Evangelist  emphatically  plants  in  the 
first  page  of  the  Gospel  History  the  prophetical  text  which 
might  well  stand  as  the  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Old  Dispensation — "Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son." 
Doubtless  some  light  must  be  reflected  on  the  national  feeUngs 
of  Israel  by  their  Mesopotamian  origin ;  and,  when  in  the  second 
great  exile  from  the  Land  of  Promise  they  found  themselves 
once  more  on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  it  is  possible  that 
their  original  descent  from  these  regions  quickened  their 
interest  in  their  new  settlement,  and  confirmed  that  attach- 
ment to  the  Babylonian  soil  which  made  it  in  later  times  the 
chief  seat  of  Jewish  life  external  to  the  boundaries  of  Palestine. 
But  these  points  of  contact  with  the  remote  East  were  too 
distant  from  the  most  stirring  and  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of 
tlieir  history  to  produce  any  definite  result.  Not  so  Egypt. 
The  first  migration  of  Abraham  from  Chaldsea  is  one  continued 
advance  southward,  till  he  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  and, 
when  he  reaches  it,  he  finds  there  a  kingdom,  which  must  have 
been  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia  what  the  Boman  empire 
was  to  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  races  when  tkey  first  crossed  the 
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Alps.     Egypt  is  to  them  the  land  of  plenty,  whilst  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  starve ;  its  long  strip  of  garden-land  was  the 
Oasis  of  the  primitive  world ;  through  Abraham's  eyes  we  first 
see  the  ancient  Pharaoh,  with  palace  and  harem  and  princes, 
and  long  trains  of  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden,  so  familiar  to 
the  traveller  in  the  sculptured  processions  and  sacred  images 
of  Thebes  and  Ipsambul.    What  Abraham  had  begun,  was  yet 
farther  carried  on  by  Jacob  and  Joseph.    Whatever  may  have 
been   the  relations  of  this    great  Israelite  migration  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Shepherd  kings, — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
during  the  period  of  the  settlement  in  Ooshen,  Egypt  became 
''the  Holy  Land/'    the  Israelites  to  all  outward  appearance 
became  Egyptians ;    Joseph  in  his  robes  of  white  and  rdyal 
ring — son-in-law  of  the  High  Priest  of  On — was  incorporated 
into  the  reigning  caste,  as  truly  as  any  of  those  whose  figures 
are  seen  in  the  Theban  tombs.    The  sepulchres  of  Machpelah 
and  Shechem  received,  in  the  remains  of  himself  and  his  father, 
embalmed  Egyptian  mummies.     The  shepherds  who  wandered 
over  the  pastures  of  Goshen  were  as  truly  Egyptian  Bedouins, 
as  those  who  of  old  fed  their  flocks  around  the  Pyramids,  or 
who  now,  since  the  period  of  the  Mussulman  coi^quest,  have 
sprea^d  through  the  whole  country. 

As  from  that  long  exile  or  bondage  the  Exodus  was  the 
great  deliverance,  so  against  the  Egyptian  worship  and  imagery 
the  history  of  the  Law  in  Sinai  is  a  perpetual  protest,  though 
with  occasional  resemblances  which  set  off  the  greater  differ- 
ence. Against  the  scenery  of  Egypt  all  the  scenery  of  the 
Desert  and  of  Palestine  is  put  in  continual  contrast,  though 
with  occasional  allusions  which  show  that  their  ancient  home 
was  not  forgotten.  To  that  home*  the  heart  of  the  people,  as 
at  first,  so  forwards,  was  always  "  turning  back."  The  reign 
of  Solomon,  the  revival  of  the  Egyptian  animal-worship  by 
Jeroboam,  the  leaning  on  the  "  broken  reed"  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Egyptian  alliances  of  Hezekiah  and  Jehoiakim,  interweave  in 
later  times  the  fortunes  of  the  two  nations,  which  else  had 
parted  for  ever  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea.  And  in  the 
new  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies  arose  the  second  settlement  of 
the  Jews  in  the  same  land  of  Goshen,  destined  to  exercise 
BO  important  an  influence  on  the  last  and  greatest  stage  of 
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their  history  by  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  by  the  Alexandrian  forms  first  of  Jewish  and 
afterwards  of  Christian  philosophy. 

Egypt,  therefore,  is  a  fitting,  it  may  almost  be  called  a  neces- 
sary, prelude  to  Sinai  and  Palestine.  Even  the  outward 
features  of  those  countries,  in  their  historical  connection, 
cannot  be  properly  appreciated  without  eoms  endeavour  to 
conceive  the  aspect  which  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  its 
singular  imagery  and  scenery,  offered  to  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  Israel.  To  give  such  a  picture  in  its  full  proportions 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  object  or  limits  of  the  present 
work.  But,  as  no  view  of  the  Holy  Land  can  for  the  reasons 
above  stated  be  complete  without  a  glance  at  what  may  be 
called  its  mother  country,  I  have  ventured  to  throw  together  a 
few  extracts  from  many  letters  written  on  the  spot.  The  frag- 
mentary and  prefatory  form  in  which  they  are  presented,  will 
best  explain  their  purpose,  and  excuse  their  superficial 
character.  They  contain  no  detailed  discussions  of  Egyptian 
archaeology  or  geography,  but  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
such  general  views  of  the  leading  features  of  the  coiuatry,  in 
its  river  and  its  monuments',  as  will  render  intelligible  any 
subsequent  allusions. 

■  For  tlia   poicita  of  contAct   between  in  the  monnmeata,  in  the  proetmoa  nt 

Bgjptiui  Mjid  iBimelite  hutorj,  Uie  reader  fikuliak  vid  Attudou  vitii  tiiA  king  of 

I*    raferred  to   HengMcsbe^a    "  Bg^pt  Jndkh  amoDgst  the  prisonen,  an  one  of 

•ad  the  Buoki  of  Hoaea;"  for  the  genenl  the  onter  wilhi  of  Kunae.     It  may  be 

impreuioii  of  Bg;pt  on  Faleatine,  to  the  worth  irhile  to  mention  Ih&t  this  ncolp- 

18th  and  ISth  chaplen  of  Itaiaiti,   Kod  tare,  which  is  inooireotl;  given  h;  Chun- 

the  Seth,  SOth,  ud  81>t  of  BiekJel,  with  poUion-Pigeu  sod  b;  Dr.   KobiuMii,  ia 

the  DBiuI  commentuiea.     The  onljdiiect  accnrately  nipresenlsd,  fit)m  Soaellini,  in 

iUniteatim  of  Jewish  hiitoij  ooDtained  Eenrick'i  B^jpt,  lol.  ii.  p,  319. 
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1.   MILS   IK  THE   DELTA. 

The  eaatem  sky  was  red  with  the  early  dawn:  we  were  on  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Nile — or  rather,  its  Bosetta  branch.  The  first 
thing  which  struck  me  was  its  size.  Greater  than  the  ILhine,  Ithone, 
or  Danube,  one  perceives  what  a  sea-like  stream  it  must  have 
appeared  to  Greeks  and  Italians,  who  had  seen  nothing  larger  than 
the  narrow  and  precarious  torrents  of  their  own  mountains  and 
valleys.  As  the  light  broke,  its  colour  gradually  revealed  itself, — 
brown  like  the  Tiber,  only  of  a  darker  and  richer  hue — no  strong 
current,  only  a  slow,  vast,  volume  of  water,  mild  and  beneficent  as 
his  statue  in  the  Vatican,  steadily  flowing  on  between  its  two 
almost  uniform  banks,  which  rise  above  it  much  like  the  banks  of  a 
canal,  though  in  some  places  with  terraces  or  strips  of  earth,  marking 
the  successive  stages  of  the  flood. 

These  banks  form  the  horizon  on  either  side,  and  therefore  you 
can  have  no  notion  of  the  country  beyond ;  but  they  are  varied  by  a 
succession  of  eastern  scenes.  Villages  of  mud  rise  like  ant-hills, 
with  human  beings  creeping  about, — like  ants,  except  in  numbers 
and  activity.  Mostly  they  ar6  distinguished  by  the  minaret  of  a 
well-built  mosque,  or  the  white  oven-like  dome  of  a  sheykh*s  tomb ; 
mostly,  abo,  screened  by  a  grove  of  palms,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  feathery  tamarisks,  and  the  thick  foliage  of  the  carob-tree  or 
the  sycomore.  Verdure,  where  it  is  visible,  is  light  green,  but  the 
face  of  the  bank  is  usually  brown.  Along  the  top  of  the  banks 
move,  like  scenes  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  as  if  cut  out  against  the 
sky,  groups  of  Arabs,  with  their  two  or  three  asses,  a  camel,  or  a 
bufialo. 


2.   TI£W  EBOM  THE   CITADEL   07   CAIBO. 

The  citadel,  which  stands  on  a  low  ridge  of  rocky  hills  on  the  east 
of  the  town,  commands  the  whole. 

The  town  is  a  vast  expanse  of  brown,  broken  only  by  occasional 
interludes  of  palms  and  sycomores,  and  by  the  countless  minarets. 
About  half  a  dozen  larger  buildings,  mosques  or  palaces,  also  emerge. 
On  each  side  rise  shapeless  mounds, — ^those  on  the  east  covered  with 
tents,  and,  dimly  seen  beyond,  the  browner  line  of  the  Desert ;  those 
on  the  west,  the  town  of  Old  Cairo,  the  site  of  the  Eoman  fortress  of 
Babylon,  and  of  Fostat,  where  Amrou  first  pitched  his  tent,  de- 
serted since  the  time  of  Saladin.  Beyond  is  the  silver  line  of  the 
Nile ;  and  then,  rising  in  three  successive  groups,  above  the  delicate 
green  plain  which  sweeps  along  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  Africa.n 
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hillfl,  the  pyramids  of  Abnair,  Sakarah,  and  Gblzeh,  tliese  last  being 
"  The  PyramidB,"  and  the  nearest.  There  is  sometbbg  veryntrikiDg 
in  tbeir  total  disconnection  Tith  Cairo.  They  stand  alone  on  the 
edge  of  that  green  Tale,  which  is  Egypt.  There  is  no  intermingling, 
as  in  ancient  and  modem  £ome.  It  is  as  if  you  looked  out  on 
Stooehenge  from  London,  or  as  if  the  Colosseum  stood  far  away 
in  the  depths  of  the  Campagna.  Cairo  is  not  "  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  i^^tian  Empire,"  nor  anything  like  it.  Cairo  itself  leaves 
a  deep  feeling  that,  whatever  there  was  of  greatness  or  wisdom  in 
those  remote  ages  and  those  gigantic  monuments,  is  *now  the 
inheritance,  not  of  the  East,  but  of  the  West.  The  Nile,  as  it 
glides  between  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  city  of  the 
Caliphs,  is  indeed  a  boundary  between  two  worlds. 


8.   HELIOFOLIS. 

Through  two  hours  of  green  fields, — green  with  com  and  clover, — 
avenues  of  tamarisk,  fig-trees,  and  acacia ;  along  causeways  raised 
high  above  these  fields, — that  is,  above  the  floods  of  the  summer 
inundations, — we  rode  to  Heliopolis.  At  every  turn  there  was  the 
grateful  sound  of  little  rills  of  living  water,  worked  by  water-wheels, 
and  fiilling  in  gentle  murmurs  down  Into  these  little  channels  along 
the  roadside,  whence  tbey  fell  off  into  the  fields,  or  the  canals.  The 
sides  of  these  canals  were  black  with  the  deep  soil  of  the  land  of 
Ham.  Beyond  was  the  green  again,  Mid,  close  upon  that,  like  the 
sea  breaking  upon  the  shore,  or  (to  compare,  what  is  the  most 
like  it  in  England,  though  on  a  very  small  scale)  the  Comish  sand- 
hills overhanging  the  brook  of  Pemuuabuloe,  rose  the  yellow  hills  of 
the  hazy  desert. 

At  the  very  extremity  of  this  cultivated  ground  are  the  ruins  of 
On  or  Heliopolis.  Tbey  consist  simply  of  a  wide  enclosure  of 
earthen  mounds,  partly  planted  with  gardens.  In  these  gardens  are 
two  vestiges  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  high-priest  of 
which  was  father-in-law  of  Joseph,  and,  in  later  times,  the  teacher 
of  Moses. 

One  is  a  pool,  overhung  with  willows  and  aquatic  vegetation, — 
the  Spring  of  the  Sun. 

The  other,  now  rising  wild  amidst  garden  shrubs,  the  solitary 
obelisk  which  stood  in  Irout  of  the  temple,  then  in  company  with 
another,  whose  base  alone  now  remains.  This  is  the  first  obelisk 
I  have  seen  standing  in  its  proper  place,  and  there  it  has  stood  for 
nearly  four  thousand  years.  It  is  the  oldest  known  in  i^ypt,  and 
therefore  in  the  world, — the  father  of  all  that  have  arisen  since. 
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Ifc  was  raised  about  a  oentur  j  before  the  coining  of  Joseph ;  it  has 
looked  down  on  his  marriage  with  Asenath ;  it  has  seen  the  growth 
of  Moses ;  it  is  mentioned  bj  Herodotus ;  Plato  sate  under  its 
shadow :  of  all  the  obelisks  which  sprung  up  around  it,  it  alone  has 
kept  its  first  position.  One  by  one,  it  has  seen  its  sons  and  brothers 
depart  to  great  destinies  elsewhere.  From  these  gardens  came  the 
obeUsks  of  the  Lateran,  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo ;  and  this  venerable  pillar  (for  so  it  looks  from  a  distance) 
is  now  almost  the  only  landmark  of  the  great  seat  of  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt. 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  view  from  the  walls.  Putting  out  of 
sight  the  minarets  of  Cairo  in  the  distancci  it  was  the  sama  that 
Joseph  and  Moses  had  as  they  looked  out  towards  Memphis, — ^the 
sandy  desert;  the  green  fields  of  Bgypt;  and,  already  in  their  time 
ancient,  the  Pyramids  in  the  distance.  This  is  the  first  day  that 
has  reaUy  given  me  an  impression  of  their  sise.  In  this  view,  the 
two  great  pyramids  stand  so  close  together,  that  they  form  one 
bifnroited  cone;  and  this  cone  does,  indeed,  look  like  a  solitary 
peak  rising  over  the  plain, — ^like  Etna  fix)m  the  sea.  On  the  other 
side,  in  the  yellow  desert,  seen  through  the  very  stems  of  the  palm- 
trees,  rise  three  rugged  sand-hilte,  indicating  the  site  of  Leontopolis, 
the  City  of  the  Sacred  Lions ;  where  in  after'^times  rose  the  second 
colony  and  temple  of  the  Jews  under  Onias. 
i  One  more  object  I  must  mention,  though  of  doubtful  interest,  and 
thus,  unHke  the  certainties  that  I  have  just  been  describing.  In  a 
garden  immediately  outside  the  walls,  is  an  ancient  fig-tree,  in  form 
not  unlike  the  sacred  Ash  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  its  im- 
mense gnarled  trunk  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers,  where 
Coptic  belief  and  the  tradition  of  the  Apocryphal  Gt>8pels  fix  the 
refhge  of  Mary  and  Joseph  on  the  fiight  into  Egypt.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  proof,  but  it  reminds  us  that  for  the  first  time,  our 
eyes  may  have  seen  the  same  outline  that  was  seen  by  our  Lord. 


4.  THE  iriLB  TALLBT. 

I  am  now  confined  within  the  valley  of  the  Nile— I  may  say 
literally  confined.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  tjravelled  continuously 
along  a  single  valley  with  all  the  outer  world  so  completely  shut  ofil 
Between  two  limestone  ranges,  which  form  part  of  the  table-land  of 
the  Arabian  and  African  desert,  fiows  the  mighty  river,  which  the 
Egyptians  called  Hapi-Mu,  ^  the  genius  of  the  waters ; "  which  the 
Hebrews  called  sometimes  **  lor,'*  from  some  unknown  meaning, — 
sometimes  ^  Sihor,"  *  the  black.'  Its  brown  colour,  seen  from  the 
heights  on  either  side  and  contrasted  with  the  still  browner  and 
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blacker  colours  of  ftlX  around  it,  seems  as  blue  and  bright  as  the 
rivers  of  the  North ;  hence,  some  say,  the  word  ^^Nile,"  which  is  the 
form  adopted  by  the  0-reeks,  and  bj  all  the  world  since. 

The  two  limestone  ranges  press  it  at  unequal  intervals,  sometimes 
leaving  a  space  of  a  few  miles,  sometimes  of  a  few  yards,  sometimes 
even  a  large  plain.  They  are  truly  parts  of  a  table-mountain. 
Hardly  ever  is  their  horizontal  line  varied ;  the  only  change  in  them 
is  their  nearer  or  less  approach  to  the  stream.  In  this  respect  the 
eastern  range  is  a  much  greater  offender  than  the  western ;  and 
therefore  the  great  line  of  Egyptian  cities  is  on  the  western,  not  on 
the  eastern  shore ;  and  hence  Egypt  has  never,  in  its  political  divi- 
8ion%  followed  the  two  shores,  but  the  upper  and  lower  course  of 
the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  western  range,  where  it  does 
approach,  is  more  formidable,  because  it  comes  clothed  with  the 
sands  of  the  African  desert— sands  and  sand-drifts,  which  in  purity, 
in  brightness,  in  firmness,  in  destructiveness,  are  the  snows  and 
glaciers  of  the  South.  Immediately  above  the  brown  and  blue 
waters  of  the  broad,  calm,  lake-like  river,  rises  a  thick,  black  bank  of 
clod  or  mud,  mostly  in  terraces.  Green — ^uinutterably  green — 
mostly  at  the  top  of  these  banks,  though  sometimes  creeping  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  lies  the  Land  of  Egypt.  Green — unbroken, 
save  by  the  mud  villages  which  here  and  there  lie  in  the  midst  of  the 
verdure,  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled  foot  on  a  rich  carpet ;  or  by  the 
dykes  and  channels  which  convey  the  life-giving  waters  through 
the  thirsty  land.  This  is  the  Land  of  Egypt,  and  this  is  the  memo- 
rial of  the  yearly  flood.  Up  to  those  black  terraces,  over  the  green 
fields,  the  water  rises  and  descends ; 


**  £t  viridem  ^gyptnm  niffrd  foecundat  aren&. 


It 


And  not  only  when  the  flood  is  actually  there,  but  throughout  the 
whole  year,  is  water  continually  ascending  through  innumerable 
wheels  worked  by  naked  figures,  as  the  Israelites  of  old  "  in  the 
service  of  the  fl/eld,"  and  then  flowing  on  in  geutle  rills  through 
the  various  allotments.  To  the  seeds  of  these  green  fields,  to  the 
fishes  of  the  wide  river,  is  attached  another  natural  phenomenon, 
which  I  never  saw  equalled ;  the  numbers  numberless,  of  all  manner 
of  birds — ^vultures,  and  cormorants,  and  geese,  flying  like  consteUa- 
tioBs  through  the  blue  heavens ;  pelicans  standing  in  long  array  on 
the  water  side ;  hoopoes  and  ziczacs,  and  the  (so-called)  white  ibis, 
the  gentle  symbol  of  the  god  Osiris  in  his  robes  of  white ;  iv  jFoalk 
§ik6fupw. — walking  under  one's  very  feet. 


5.  THE   T01£BS   or   BIHI-H^BBAS. 

Higd  along  tbe  eastern  shore — sometimes  varied  hy  a  green  strip 
of  palms,  BometimeB  a  sheer  slope  of  Desert-sand,  broken  only  by 
the  ahftdow  of  a  solitary  Arab — rises  a  white  wall  of  limestone  rock. 
In  the  face  of  this  cliff  are  thirty  holes — the  famous  tombs  of  Be&i- 
Sasaan,  that  is,  of  the  children  of  Hassan,  the  wild  Arab-tribe  once 
settled  near  the  spot.  These  tombs  of  Beni-Haasan  are  amongst 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt,  during  or  before  the  time  of  Joseph, 
yet  exhibiting,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  hunting,  wrestling,  and 
dancing — and  curious  as  showing  how  gay  and  agile  these  ancieut 
people  could  be,  who  in  their  architecture  and  graver  sculptures 
appear  so  solemn  and  immoveable.  Except  a  doubtful  figure  of 
Osiris  in  one,  aud  a  mummy  on  a  barge  in  another,  there  is  nothing 
of  death  or  judgment  or  Borrow.    . 

Srery  one  looks  here  for  the  famous  procession  long  supposed  to 
be  the  presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Fharaob.  Clearly  it 
cannot  be  this.  Besides  the  difference  of  numbers,  and  of  gifts,  and 
of  name,  there  is  no  presentation  to  any  one.  The  procession  is  in 
one  of  three  compartments;  the  two  lower  show  the  ordinar}- 
dnrves  of  oxen  aud  Egyptian  servants,  all  equally  relevant  or 
irrelevant  to  the  colossal  figure  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb,  who  stands 
in  the  comer  towering  above  the  rest,  with  his  dog  by  his  side. 
Possibly,  ss  the  procession  is  of  Asiatics — and  yet  not  prisoners  of 
war — they  may,  if  the  date  will  admit,  be  a  deputation  of  Israelites 
after  their  settlement  in  Oosbon. 


6.  THI   TOMBS  AND  UESUITB. 

The  rocky  wall  still  continues  on  the  eastern  side,  still  called  by 
the  names  of  successive  Sheykhs  or  hertnits  who  hare  lived  or  died 
on  its  desert  heights — still  perforated  by  the  square  holes  which 
indicate  andent  tombs.  This  eastern  range  is  thus  the  long  ceme- 
tery, the  Appian  Way,  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  of  Egypt.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  Land  of  the  Dead.  Israel  might  well  ask, "  Because 
there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  brought  us  to  die  in  the 
wilderness  f"  The  present  use  of  tbe  tombs  also  brings  before  us 
how  those  deserted  dwellings  of  the  dead  made  Egypt  the  natural 
parent  of  anchorites  and  monks.  .... 

In  one  of  these  caves,  close  by  the  water's  edge,  lived  for  twelve 
years  Sheykh  Hassaa,  with  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  his  son — a 
hermit,  though  according  to  the  Mahometan  notions,  which  permitted 
him  still  to  have  bis  family  about  him.    Below  was  a  little  island 
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^'hich  he  cultiyated  for  lentiles.  The  two  daughters  at  last'  married 
into  the  Tillage  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  here,  as  usual,  spreads 
out  its  green  plain  for  cultivation  and  habitation;  whilst  on  the 
white  clif&  of 'the  eastern  bank,  the  only  mark  of  the  fertilising 
inundation  is  in  the  line  of  brown  discoloration  immediately  above  the 
river — ^here  alone  unprofitable,  or  profitable  only  to  such  little  portions 
of  soil  as  the  hermit  had  rescued.  He  still  lived  on  with  his  wife  and 
the  little  boy.  One  day  the  child  climbed  down  the  rocks  to  play  on 
the  island ;  a  crocodile  came  and  carried  him  off.  ^  This  was  four 
years  ago ; "  and  "  from  that  time,'*  said  the  Arabs,  who  related  the 
story,  "  the  Sheykh-  is  gone — we  have  seen  him  no  more — he  took 
everything  away ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  river  washed  away 
the  island,"  and  now  nothing  is  left  but  the  empty  cave. 


7.    C0I.O88AL    STATUXS   OF   THEBES. 

{nun  visif.) 

No  written  account  has  given  me  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
effect,  past  and  present,  of  the  colossal  figures  of  the  Kings.  What 
spires  are  to  a  modem  city, — what  the  towers  of  a  cathedral  are  to  its 
nave  and  choir, — that  the  statues  of  the  Pharaohs  were  to  the  streets 
and  temples  of  Thebes.  The  ground  is  strewed  with  their  fragments : 
there  were  avenues  of  them  towering  high  above  plain  and  houses. 
Three  of  gigantic  size  still  remain.  One  was  the  granite  statue  of 
Rameses  himself,  who  sate  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  to  his 
palace.  By  some  extraordinary  catastrophe,  the  statue  has  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  Arabs  have  scooped  their  millstones  out  of  his 
face,  but  you  can  still  see  what  he  was, — the  largest  statue  in  the 
world.  Tar  and  wide  that  enormous  head  must  have  been  seen,  eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears.  Far  and  wide  you  must  have  seen  his  vast  hands 
resting  on  his  elephantine  knees.  You  sit  on  his  breast  and  look  at 
the  Osiride  statues  which  support  the  portico  of  the  temple,  and 
which  anywhere  else  would  put  to  shame  even  the  statues  of  the 
cherubs  in  St.  Peter's — and  they  seem  pigmies  before  him.  His  arm 
is  thicker  than  their  whole  bo^es.  The  only  part  of  the  temple  or 
palace  at  all  in  proportion  to  him  must  have  been  the  gateway,  which 
rose  in  pyramidal  towers,  now  broken  down^  and  rolling  in  a  wild 
ruin  down  to  the  plain. 

Nothing  which  now  exists  in  the  world  can  give  any  notion  of  what 
the  effect  must  have  been  when  he  was  erect.  Nero  towering  above 
the  Colosseum  may  have  been  something  like  it ;  but  he  was  of  bronze, 
and  Barneses  was  of  solid  granite.  Nero  was  standing  without  any 
object ;  Barneses  was  resting  in  awful  majesty  after  the  conquest  of 
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the  whole  of  the  then  known  world.  No  one  who  entered  that 
building,  whether  it  were  temple  or  palace,  could  have  thought  of 
anything  eLse  but  that,  stupendous  being  who  thus  had  raised  himself 
up  above  the  whole  world  of  gods  and  men. 

And  when  firom  the  statue  jou  descend  to  the  palace,  the  same 
impression  is  kept  up.  It  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  enshrine- 
ment  in  Art  of  the  historical  glories  of  a  nation.  But  eveiywhere 
the  same  colossal  proportions  are  preserved.  Everywhere  the  King 
is  conquering,  ruling,  worshipping,  worshipped.  The  Palace  is  the 
Temple.  The  King  is  Priest.  He  and  his  horses  are  ten  times  the  size 
of  the  rest  of  the  army.  Alike  in  battle  and  in  worship,  he  is  of  the 
same  stature  as  the  gods  themselves.  Most  striking  is  the  familiar 
gentleness  with  which— one  on  each  side — they  take  him  by  each 
hand,  as  one  of  their  own  order,  and  then  in  the  next  compartment 
introduce  him  to  Ammon  and  the  lion-headed  goddess.  Every 
distinction,  except  of  degree,  between  divinity  and  royalty,  is  entirely 
levelled;  and  the  royal  majesty  is  always  represented  by  making 
the  King,  not  like  Saul  or  Agamemnon,  ^'from  the  head  and 
shoulders,"  but  &om  the  foot  and  ankle  upwards,  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  people. 

It  carries  one  back  to  the  days  '^  when  there  were  giants  on  the 
earth."  It  shows  how  the  King,  in  ih&t  first  monarchy,  was  the 
visible  God  upon  earth.  The  only  thing  like  it  that  has  since  been 
seen  is  the  deification  of  the  Boman  emperors.  No  pure  Monotheism 
could  for  a  moment  have  been  compatible  with  such  an  intense 
exaltation  of  the  conquering  King.  ^  I  am  Pharaoh ; "  ''  By  the  life 
of  Pharaoh;"  "Say  unto  Pharaoh,  "Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy 
greatness*  ?  " — ^all  these  expressions  seem  to  acquire  new  life  from 
the  sight  of  this  monster  statue. 

And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  two  others.  They  are  the  only  statues 
remaining  of  an  avenue  of  eighteen  similar,  or  nearly  similar,  statues, 
some  of  whose  renmants  lie  in  the  field  behind  them  which  led  to  the 
palace  of  Amenophis  III.,  every  one  of  the  statues  being  Amenophis 
himself,  thus  giving  in  multiplication  what  Bameses  gained  in  solitary 
elevation.  He  lived  some  reigns  earlier  than  Bameses,  and  the 
statues  are  of  ruder  workmanship  and  coarser  stone.  To  me  they 
were  much  more  striking  close  at  hand  when  their  human  forms  were 
distinctly  visible,  than  at  a  distance,  when  they  looked  only  like  two 
towers  or  landmarks. 

The  sun  was  setting ;  the  African  range  glowed  red  behind  them; 
the  green  plain  was  dyed  with  a  deeper  green  beneath  them ;  and 
the  shades  of  evening  veiled'the  vast  rents  and  fissures  in  their  aged 
frames.  As  I  looked  back  at  them  in  the  sunset,  and  they  rose  up  in 
front  of  the  background  of  the  mountain,  they  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
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they  were  part  of  it, — as  if  they  belonged,  to  some  natural  creation 
rather  than  to  any  work  of  art.  And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  when 
anywhere  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  human  character  is  never  lost. 
Their  faces  are  dreadfully  mutilated ;  indeed,  the  largest  has  no  face 
at  all,  but  is  from  the  waist  upwards  a  mabs  of  stones  or  rocks  piled 
together  in  the  form  of  a  human  head  and  body.  Still,  especially  in 
that  dim  light,  and  from  their  lofty  thrones,  they  seem  to  have  faces, 
only  of  hideous  and  grinning  ugliness. 

And  now,  who  was  it  that  strewed  the  plain  with  their  countless 
fragments  P  Who  had  power  to  throw  down  the  Colossus  of  Bameses  ? 
Who  broke  the  statue  of  Amenophis  from  the  middle  upwards  ?  From 
the  time  of  the  Soman  travellers,  who  have  carved  their  names  in 
verses  innumerable  on  the  foot  of  Amenophis,  there  has  been  but 
one  answer, — Cambyses.  He  was,  in  the  traditions  of  that  time,  the 
Cromwell  of  Egypt.  It  is  possible  that  Bameses,  it  is  probable  that 
Amenophis,  was  shattered  by  earthquakes.  But  the  recollection  of 
Cambyses  shows  the  feeling  he  had  left  while  here,  as  the  great 
Iconoclast.  What  an  effort  this  implies  of  fanatical  or  religious  zeal ! 
What  an  impression  it  gives  of  that  Persian  hatred  of  idols,  which  is 
described  in  the  Bible,  only  here  carried  to  excess  against  these 
majestic  kings :  ''Bel  boweth  down^  Nebo  stoopeth."  Well  might 
the  idols  of  Babylon  tremble  before  Cyrus,  if  such  was  the  fate  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaohs  before  Cambyses. 


8.  THSB28,   KIBNAC,   XKJ)  THE   BOTAL  TOMBS. 

(SECOHD   VISIT.) 

Alone  of  the  cities  of  Egypt,  the  situation  of  Thebes  is  as 
beautiful  by  nature  as  by  art.  The  monotony  of  the  two  mountain 
ranges,  Libyan  and  Arabian,  for  the  first  time  assumes  a  new  and 
varied  character.  They  each  retire  from  the  river,  forming  a  circle 
round  the  wide  green  plain:  the  western  rising  into  a  bolder  and 
more  massive  barrier,  and  enclosing  the  plain  at  its  northern 
extremity  as  by  a  natural  bulwark ;  the  eastern,  further  withdrawn, 
but  acting  the  same  part  to  the  view  of  Thebes  as  the  Argolic 
mountains  to  the  plain  of  Athens,  or  the  Alban  hills  to  Borne — a 
varied  and  bolder  chain,  rising  and  falling  in  almost  Grecian  outline, 
though  cast  in  the  conical  form  which  marks  the  hills  of  Kubia 
further  south,  and  which  perhaps,  suggested  the  Pyramids.  Within 
the  circle  of  those  two  ranges,  thus  peculiarly  its  own,  stretches  the 
green  plain  on  each  side  the  river  to  an  unusual  extent ;  and  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  in  this  respect  unlike  Memphis,  but  like  the  great 
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dtf  of  the  further  Esst  en  the  Euphrates, — like  the  cities  of  northern 
Europe  on  their  leaser  atreams — spread  the  dty  of  Thebea,  with  the 
Nile  for  its  niight]r  thoroughfare.  "Art'  thou  better  than  No- 
*  Amon ' — that  waa  situated  hj  the  *  rirers  of  the  Nile  ' — that  had 
the  waters  round  about  it — whose  rampart  was '  the  sealike  Btream,* 
and  whose  wall  was  the  *  sealike  stream '  P  " 

■  "Thebes"  proper,  "Taba,"  the  capital — No-Amon  (the  Hebrew 
name  of  Thebes]  the  aanctuiuy  of  Ammon — stood  on  the  eaat^ra 
plain.  This  sanctuary,  as  founded  b/  Osirtasen  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  as  restored  by  the  sueceBsor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  still 
existH,  a  small  granite  edifice,  with  the  veatiges  of  the  earliest  temple 
round  it.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  vast  collection  of  palaces  or 
temples  which,  from  the  little  Arab  village  bard  by,  ia  called  Kamao. 

Imagine  a  long  viata  of  courts,  and  gateways,  and  halls — and 
gateways,  and  courts,  and  colonnades,  and  halls ;  here  and  there  an 
obelisk  shooting  up  out  of  the  ruins,  and  interrupting  the  opening 
view  of  the  forest  of  columns.  Imagine  yourself  mounted  on  the 
top  of  one  of  theae  halls  or  gateways,  and  looking  over  the  plain 
around.  This  masa  of  ruina,  some  roUed  down  in  avalanches  of 
stones,  othera  perfect  and  painted,  as  when  they  were  first  built,  is 
approached  on  every  side  by  avenues  of  gateways,  aa  grand  aa  that 
on  which  you  are  yourself  standing.  East  and  west,  and  north  and 
aouth,  these  vast  approaches  are  found, — some  are  shattered,  but  in 
every  approach  some  remain;  and  in  aome  can  be  traced, -beaidea,  the 
further  avenuea,  still  in  part  remaining,  by  hundreds  together, 
avenues  of  ram-headed  sphinxes. 

Every  Egyptian  temple  haa,  or  ought  to  have,  one  of  these  great 
gateways  formed  of  two  sloping  towers,  with  the  high  perpendicular 
front  between.  But  what  makes  them  remarkable  at  Thebea  ia  their 
number,  and  their '  multiplied  concentration  on  the  one  point 
of  Kamac.  This  no  doubt  is  the  origin  of  Homer's  ezpreeaion  "  The 
City  of  the  Hundred  Gates ; "  and  in  ancient  times,  even  from  a 
distance,  they  must  have  been  beautiful.  For,  instead  of  the  brown 
mass  of  aandatone  which  they  now  present,  the  great  sculpturea  of 
the  gods  and  conquering  kings  which  they  uoiformly  preaent  wera 
painted  within  and  without ;  and  in  the  deep  groovea  which  can  still 
be  seen,  twofold  or  fourfold,  on  each  aide  the  portal,  with  enormous 
holes  for  the  transverse  beams  of  aupport,  were  placed  immense  red 
flag-staffs,  with  Isis-headed  standards,  red  and  blue  streamers  floatmg 
from  them.  Close  before  almost  every  gateway  in  this  vast  array, 
were  the  colossal  figures,  usually  in  granite,  of  the  great  Barneses, 
sometimes  in  white  or  red  marble,  of  Amenophis  and  of  Tbothmes, 
whose  fragments  still  remain.  And  close  by  these  were  pairs  of 
towering  obelisks  (for  in  Egypt  they  alwaya  atood  in  purs),  which 
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can  genenllj  be  traced  bj  pedestals  on  either  side,  or  by  the  solitary 
twin,  mouming  for  its  brother,  either  lying  broken  beside  it,  or  far 
away  in  some  northern  region  at  Eome,  at  Paris,  or  at  Petersburg. 

I  hare  spoken  of  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  great  gateway  which 
oyerlooks  the  whole  array  of  avenues.  I  must  speak  also  of  that 
which  from  the  other  end  commands  the  whole  series  of  ruins,  each 
succeeding  the  other  in  unbroken  succession.  It  is  a  view  something 
of  the  kind  of  that  up  the  Porum  from  the  Colosseum  to  the  Capitol. 
You  stand  in  front  of  a  stately  gateway,  built  by  the  Ptolemies. 
Immediately  in  the  foreground  are  two  Osiride  pillars — their  placid 
faces  fixed  upon  you — a  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  the  crash 
of  temple  and  tower  behind.  That  crash,  however,  great  as  it  is, 
has  not,  like  that  of  the  fall  of  Eome,  lefl  mere  empty  spaces  where 
only  imagination  can  supply  what  once  there  was.  No — there  is  not 
an  inch  of  this  Egyptian  Forum,  so  to  call  it,  which  is  not  crowded 
with  fragments,  if  not  buildings,  of  the  past.  No  Canina  is  wanted 
to  figure  the  scene  as  it  once  was.  You  have  only  to  set  up  again 
the  fallen  obelisks  which  lie  at  your  feet ;  to  conceive  the  coluiftns 
as  they  are  still  seen  in  parts,  overspreading  the  whole ;  to  reproduce 
all  the  statues,  like  those  which  still  remain  in  their  august  niches ; 
to  gaze  on  the  painted  walls  and  pillars  of  the  immense  haU,  which 
even  now  can  never  be  seen  without  a  thrill  of  awe, — and  you  have 
ancient  Thebes  before  you. 

And  what  a  series  of  history  it  is !  In  that  long  defile  of  ruins 
every  age  has  borne  its  part,  from  Osirtasen  I.  to  the  latest  Ptolemy, 
from  the  time  of  Joseph  to  the  Christian  era;  through  the  whole 
period  of  Jewish  history,  and  of  the  ancient  world,  the  splendour  of 
the  earth  kept  pouring  into  that  space  for  two  thousand  years. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  eastern  bank :  on  thei  western  bank  can  be 
nothing  more  grand,  but  there  is  something  more  wonderful  even 
than  Kamac. 

The  western  barrier  of  the  Theban  plain  is  a  mass  of  high 
limestone  cliffs,  with  two  deep  gorges :  one  running  up  behind  the 
plain,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  hills,  entirely  shut  in  by  them ; 
the  other  running  up  from  the  plain,  so  as  to  be  enclosed  within  the 
hills,  but  having  its  face  open  to  the  city.  The  former  is  the  vaUey 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Thebes ; 
the' latter,  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Priests  and  Princes,  its  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Ascend,  therefore,  the  first  of  these  two  gorges.  It  is  the  very 
ideal  of  desolation.  Bare  rocks,  without  a  particle  of  vegetation, 
overhanging  and  enclosing,  in  a  still  narrower  and  narrower  embrace, 
a  valley  as  rocky  and  bare  as  themselves:  no  human  habitation 
visible,  the  stir  of  the  city  wholly  excluded ;  such  is — such  always  must 
have  been  the  awful  aspect  of  the  resting-place  of  the  Theban  kings. 


Kothbg  that  has  eTer  been  said  about  them  had  prepared  me  for 
their  extraordinary  grandeur.  You  enter  a  sculptured  portal  in  the 
lace  of  these  wild  cliffB,  and  find  yourself  in  a  long  and  loft;^  gallery, 
opening  or  norrowiug,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  succeBsire  balls  and 
chamberB,  all  of  which  are  covered  with  white  stucco,  and  this  white 
stucco  brilliant  with  coIouth  fresh  as  they  were  thousands  of  yeora 
ago. 

Some,  of  course,  are  more  raagniScent  than  the  others ;  but  of  the 
chief  seven  all  are  of  this  character.  They  are,  in  fact,  gorgeous 
palaces  ;  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  painted  with  all  the  decorations 
that  could  have  been  seen  in  palaces.  Ko  modem  galleries  or  halls 
could  be  more  completely  ornamented.  But  splendid  as  tbey  would 
be  even  oa  palaces,  their  interest  is  enhanced  tenfold  by  being  what 
they  are.  There  lie  "  all  the  Kings  in  glory ;  each  one  in  his  own 
house."  (Isa,  xiv.  18,)  Every  Egyptian  potentate,  but  especially 
every  Egyptian  king,  seems  to  have  begun  hia  reign  by  preparing  his 
sepulobre.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pyramii^  where  each  suc- 
cessive  layer  marked  the  successive  years  of  the  reign.  It  wss  so 
equally  in  these  Theban  tombs,  where  the  longer  or  shorter  reign 
can  be  traced  by  the  extent  of  the  chambers,  or  the  completeness  of 
their  finish.  In  one  or  two  instances,  you  pass  at  once  from  the 
most  brilliant  decorations  to  rough  unhewn  rock.  The  King  bad 
died,  and  the  grave  closed  over  liis  imperfect  work.  At  the  entrance 
of  each  tomb,  he  stands  making  offerings  to  the  Sun,  who,  with  his 
hawk's  head,  wishes  bim  a  long  life  to  complete  his  labours. 

Two  ideas  seem  to  reign  through  the  various  sculptures. 

Eirst,  the  endeavour  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  life  of 
man,  so  that  the  mummy  of  the  dead  King,  whether  in  his  long 
sleep,  or  on  his  awakening,  might  still  be  encompassed  by  the  old 
familiar  objects.  Egypt,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  was  to  be  perpe- 
tuated in  the  depths  of  the  grave ;  and  truly  tbey  have  succeeded. 
This  is  what  makes  this  valley  of  Tombs  like  the  galleries  of  a  vast 
Museum.  Nut  the  collections  of  Pompeii  at  Naples  give  more 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Boman  life  than  these  do  of  Egyptian.  The 
kitchen,  the  dinners,  the  boating,  the  dancing,  the  trades,  all  are 
there — all  fresh  from  the  bands  of  the  painters  of  the  primeval 
world. 

The  other  idea  is  that  of  conducting  the  King  to  the  world  of 
death. 

The  further  you  advance  into  the  tomb,  the  deeper  you  become 
involved  in  endless  processions  cf  jackal-beaded  gods,  and  monstrous 
forms  of  genii,  good  and  evil;  and  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  with 
her  single  ostrich  feather;  and  barges,  carrying  mummies,  raised 
aloft  over  the  sacred  lake,  and  mummies  themselves;    and,  more 
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than  all,  everlaating  conroIutionB  of  serpetita  in  every  pDssible  fonn 
and  attitude ;  human-legged,  human-headed,  crowned,  entirining 
mummies  —  enwreathicg  or  embraced  by  proceesions, — extending 
down  whole  galleries,  bo  that  meeting  the  bead  of  the  serpent  at  the 
top  of  a  Btairca^e,  you  hare  to  descend  to  its  very  end  before  you 
reach  his  tail.  At  last  jou  arrive  at  the  close  of  all— the  vaulted  hall, 
in  the  centre  of  nhicb  lies  the  immense  granite  sarcophagus,  which 
ought  to  contain  the  body  of  the  £ing.  Here  the  procession's  above, 
below,  and  around,  reach  their  highest  pitch — meandering  round  and 
round — white  and  black,  and  red  and  blue— legs  and  arus  and  wings 
spreading  in  enormous  forms  over  the  ceiling ;  and  below  lies,  aa 
I  have  said,  the  coffin  itself. 

It  seems  certain  that  all  this  gorgeous  decoration  was,  on  the 
burial  of  the  King,  immediately  closed,  and  meant  to  be  closed  for 
ever  i  so  that  what  we  now  see  was  intended  never  to  be  seen  by 
any  mortal  eyes  eicept  those  of  the  King  himself  when  be  awoke 
from  his  slumbers.  I4ot  only  was  tbe  entrance  closed,  but  in  some 
cases — chiefly  in  that  of  tbe  great  sepulchre  of  Osirei^the  passages 
were  cut  in  the  moat  devious  directions,  tbe  approaches  to  them  so 
walled  up  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  termination  long  before 
you  arrived  at  the  actual  chamber,  lest  by  any  chance  the  body  uf 
the  King  might  be  disturbed.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  pre- 
cautions, when  these  gigantic  fortresses  have  been  broken  through, 
in  no  instance  has  the  mummy  been  discovered 

Amongst  tbe  inscriptions  of  early  travellers  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest.  It  was  the  "  torch-hearer  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries," 
who  records  that  he  visited  these  tombs  "  many  years  after  the 
divine  Flato  " — thanks  "  to  the  gods  and  to  the  most  pious  Emperor 
Constantine  who  afforded  .him  this  favour."  It  is  written  in  the 
vacant  space  under  the  figure  of  a  wicked  soul  returning  from  the 
presence  of  Osiris  in  tbe  form  of  a  pig,  which  probably  arrested  the 
attention  of  tbe  Athenian  by  reminding  him  of  his  own  mysteries. 
Suob  a  confluence  of  religions — of  various  religious  associations- 
could  hardly  be  elsewhere  found ;  a  Greek  priest  philosopher  recording 
his  admiration  of  the  Egyptian  worship  in  the  time  of  Coustantine, 
on  the  eve  of  the  abolition  of  both  Qreek  and  Egyptian  religion  by 
Christianity 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  our  het  day  that  we  climbed  the  steep 
side  of  tliat  grand  and  mysterious  valley,  and  from  tbe  top  of  the 
ridge  had  the  last  view  of  the  volley  itself,  as  we  looked  bock  upon 
it,  and  of  tbe  glorious  plain  of  Thebes  as  we  looked  forward 
over  it. 

No  distant  prospect  of  the  ruins  can  ever  do  them  justice ;  but 
it  was  a  noble  point  from  which  to  see  once  more  tbe  dim  masses 
of  stone  rising  here  and  there  out  of  tbe  rich  green,  and  to  know 


tbat  thit  tras  Karnac  with  ite  gateways,  and  that  Luxor  with  its  long 
colotmade,  and  those  nearer  iragments  the  Sameseuro  and  Uedinet- 
Habou;  and  further,  the  wide  greea  depresBiou  ia  the  soil,  once  the 
funereal  lake. 

Immediately  below  lay  the  Talley  of  Aesaair,  where  in  a  deep 
recess  under  towering  crags,  like  those  of  Delphi,  lay  the  tombs  of 
the  pripsts  and  princes.  The  largest  of  these,  in  extent  the  largest 
of  any,  is  that  of  Fetumenap,  Chief  Priest  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Kecho.  Its  winding  galleries  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  as  if 
hung  with  tapestry.  The  only  figures  which  it  contains  arp  those 
which  appear  again  and  again  in  these  priestly  tombs,  the  touching 
effigies  of  himself  and  his  wife — the  best  Image  tbat  can  be  carried 
away  of  Joseph  and  Aaenath — sitting  side  by  side,  their  arms 
affectionately  and  solemnly  entwined  round  each  other's  necks.  .  .  . 
To  have  seen  the  Tombs  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen  the  Egyptians  as 
they  lived  and  moved  before  the  eyes  of  Moses — is  to  have  seen  the 
utmost  display  of  funereal  grandeur  which  has  ever  possessed  the 
human  mind.  To  have  seen  the  Hoyal  Tombs  is  more  than  this — 
it  is  to  have  seen  the  whole  religion  of  Egypt  unfolded  as  it  appeared 
to  the  greatest  powers  of  Egypt,  at  the  most  solemn  moments  of 
their  lives.  And  this  can  be  explored  only  on  the  spot.  Only  a  veiy 
small  portion  of  the  mythological  pictures  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  has  ever  been  represented  in  engravings.  The  mythology  of 
Egypt,  even  now,  strange  to  say,  can  be  studied  only  in  the  caverns 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Kings. 


At  Silsilis,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  sandstone  quomes,  there  was 
a  scene  which  stood  alone  in  the  voyage.  The  two  ranges,  here  of 
red  sandstone,  closed  in  upon  the  Nile,  like  the  Drachenfeis  and 
Bolandseck;  fantastic  rockery,  deep  sand-drifts,  tombs  and  temples 
hewn  out  of  the  stone,  the  cultivated  land  literally  reduced  to  a  few 
feet  or  patches  of  rush  and  grass.  It  waa  curious  to  reflect,  that 
those  patches  of  green  were  for  the  time  the  whole  of  the  Land  of 
Egj-pt,  we  ourselves,  as  we  swept  by  in  our  boat,  the  whole  living 
population  contained  within  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries.  It 
Fioon  opened  agnioj  wide  plains  appearing  on  each  side. 
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10.  HUB  AT  THK  VISST  CATAOAOT. 

And  now  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Bandatone  range,  wliick  had 
succeeded  to  oar  old  iriends  of  limeBtone,  and  from  which  were  dug 
the  materials  of  almost  all  the  temples  of  Egypt,  are  exchanged  at 
Aasouan — the  old  Sjene — for  the  granite  range  j  the  Syenite  granite, 
from  which  the  Nile  iBBues  out  of  the  mountains  of  Kubta. 

For  the  first  time  a  serrated  masB  of  hilla  ran,  not  as  heretofore 
along  the  banks,  but  acroBS  the  southern  horizon  itself.  The  broad 
stream  of  the  rirer,  too,  was  broken  up,  not  as  heretofore  by  flat 
Bandbanks,  but  hj  iautaatic  masses  of  black  porphyry  and  granite, 
and  by  high  rocky  islands,  towering  high  above  the  shores;  strewn, 
far  into  the  eastern  Desert,  far  up  the  course  of  the  Nile  itself.. 

These  are  the  rocks  which  make,  and  are  made  by,  the  Cataract, 
' — well  so  called,  the  rapid  which  "  breaks  down  "  a  course  for  itself 
through  the  fragments  of  granite  crags.  These,  too,  furnish  the 
quarries  from  whence  came  the  great  colossal  statues  of  Barneses, 
and  all  the  obelisks.  From  this  wild  and  distant  region  sprang 
all  those  familiar  forms  which  we  know  so  well  in  the  squares  of 
Some.  In  the  quarries  which  are  still  risible  in  the  white  sands 
and  black  crags  immediately  east  of  Assouan,  one  obelisk  still 
remains,  hewn  out,  but  never  removed  from  his  original  birth- 
place j  the  latest,  as  that  of  Heliopolia  is  the  earliest  born  of 
the  race.  And  not  only  are  these  rocks  the  quarries  of  the  statues, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  look  at  their  forms  and  not  believe 
that  they  suggested  the  idea.  Islands,  quarries,  crags,  along  the 
river-side,  all  seem  either  hke  grotesque  colossal  figures,  sitting 
with  their  grim  features  carved  out  against  the  sky,  their  vast  limbs 
often  smoothed  by  the  inundations  of  successive  ages;  or  else  like 
the  same  statues  broken  to  shivers,  like  that  we  saw  at  Thebes. 
One  can  quite  imagine  bow,  in  the  days  when  power  was  will  and  will 
was  power,  Eameses,  returning  from  his  Ethiopian  conquests,  should 
say,  "  Here  is  the  stone,  hard  and  glittering,  from  which  my  statue 
shall  be  hewn,  and  here  a  the  model  after  which  it  shall  be  fashioned." 

This  u  the  utmost  limit  of  the  journey  of  HerodotuB.  He  had 
been  told  a  strange  story,  which  he  says  he  could  not  believe,  by  the 
Treasurer  at  Sais,  that  at  this  point  of  the  river  there  were  two 
oountaiDs  running  up  into  sharp  peaks,  and  called  Crophi  and 
Mophi,  between  which  were  the  source»of  the  Kile,  from  which  it 
ran  down  northwards,  on  one  side,  into  Egypt,  and  southwards,  on 
the  other,  into  Ethiopia.  He  came,  be  says,  to  verify  it,  and  observes 
(doubtless  with  truth),  that  by  those  deep,  unfathomable  sources 
which  they  described,  they  meant  the  violent  eddies  of  the  Cataracts. 
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To  on  iDhabitaut  of  Lower  tlgjpt,  the  Bight  or  the  report  of  such 
a  conTulsioa  u  the  rapida  make  in  the  face  of  their  calm  and 
majeetie  river,  must  have  seeibed  like  the  ver^  begmoing  of  hia 
existence,  the  stniggling  into  life  of  what  afterwards  became  so 
gentle  and  beneficent.  And  if  they  heard  that  there  was  a  river  Nils 
.  further  south,  it  was  then  natural  for  them  t«  think  that  this  could 
not  be  the  same  as  their  own.  The  granite  range  of  Sjene  was  to 
them  their  Alps — the  water-shed  of  their  world.  If  there  was  a 
stream  on  the  other  side,  they  thought  that  it  must  needs  flow  far 
away  into  the  Ocean  of  the  South.  And  these  faatastic  peaks,  not 
two  only,  but  hundreds,  were  simplified  by  them  into  Crophi  and 
Mophi — the  names  exactly  suit  the  wild  mysterious  character  of  the 
whole  scenery  which  they  represent.' 

And  now  it  is  immediately  above  the  roar  of  these  rapids,  but 
stUl  in  the  very  centre  of  these  colossal  rockeries — that  you  emerge 
into  sight  of  an  island  lying  in  the  windings  of  the  river,  fringed 
with  palms,  and  crowned  with  a  long  line  of  temples  and  colonnades. 
This  is  Phils). 


11.  PQII^. 

The  name  expresses  its  situation — it  is  said  to  be  "Klek,"  "the 
frontier"  between  £gypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  all  the  larger  islands  in  this  little  archipelago.  One 
of  these  (Biggeh)  immediately  overhangs  Fhils,  and  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  multitude  for  its  fantastic  shapes.  High  from 
its  black  top,  you  overlook  what  seems  an  endless  crater  of  these 
porphyiy  and  granite  blocks,  many  of  them  carved  with  ancient 
figures  and  hieroglyphics ;  in  the  silver  lake  which  they  enclose  lies 
Phils,  the  only  flat  island  amongat  them.  Its  situation  is  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  and  the  same  is  true  of  its  temples.  As 
seen  from  the  river  or  the  rocks,  their  brown  sandstone  colour, 
their  dead  walls,  hardly  emerge  sufficiently  from  the  sand  and  mud 
cottages  which  enclose  them  round,  and  the  palms  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  relieve  the  bare  and  mean  appearance  which  the  rest 
of  the  island  presents.  As  seen  from  within,  however,  the  glimpses 
of  the  river,  the  rocky  knolls,  and  the  feathery  tresses  of  the  palm, 
through  the  vista,  the  massive  walls  and  colonnades,  irregular  and 
perverse  in  alt  their  proportions,  but  still  grand  from  their  size,  are 
in  the  highest  degree  peculiar.  Foreground,  distance,  Art  and  nature, 
are  bere  quite  unique ;  the  rocks  and  river  (of  which  you  might  see 
the  like  elsewhere)  aro  wholly  unlike  Egypt,  as  the  square  towers, 
the  derious  perspective,  and  the  sculptured  walls,  are  wholly  unlike 
anything  else  except  Egypt. 


xhiU  INTRODUCTION. 

The  whole  temple  is  8o  modem,  thai  it  no  way  illustrates,  except 
80  far  as  it  copies  them,  the  feelings  of  the  religion  of  the  old 
Egyptians.  The  earliest,  and  the  only  Egyptian,  name  that  occufs 
upon  it,  is  Nectanebo,  an  Egyptian  prince,  who  revolted  against  the 
later  Persian  kings.  All  the  rest  are  the  Grecian  Ptolemies,  and 
of  these  the  chief  is  Ptolemy  Physcon,  or  the  Pat,  so  called  because 
he  became  so  bloated  by  his  luxurious  living  that  he  measured  six 
feet  round,  and  who  proposed,  but  in  vain,  to  Cornelia,  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  But  in  this  very  fact  of  its  modem  origin  there  is  a 
peculiar  interest.  It  is  the  fullest  specimen  of  the  restoration  of 
the  old  Egyptian  worship  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  of  an  attempt,  like 
ours,  in  Gothic  architecture,  to  revive  a  style  and  forms  which  had 
belonged  to  ages  far  away.  The  Ptolemies  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  were  trying  "  to  throw  themselves"  into  Egyptian  worship, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Alexander  "the  son  of  Ammon."  In 
many  ways  this  appears.  First,  there  is  much  for  show  without 
real  use.  One  great  side  chapel,  the  finest  of  the  group,  is  built 
for  the  sake  of  its  terrace  towards  the  river.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  Temple  is,  in  like  manner,  no  entrance  at  all.  Then  there  is  the 
want  of  symmetry  which  always  more  or  less  distinguishes  the 
Egyptian  architecture,  but  is  here  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess. 
No  perspective  is  carried  consistently  through:  the  sides  of  the 
same  courts  are  of  different  styles :  no  one  gateway  is  in  the  same 
line  with  another.  Lastly  there  is  the  curious  sight  of  sculptures 
contemporary  with  the  finest  works  of  Greek  Art,  and  carved  under 
Grecian  kings,  as  rude  and  coarse  as  those  imder  the  earliest 
Pharaohs  to  be  "in  keeping"  with  Egyptian  architecture,  and  to 
"preserve  the  ancient  type,"  like  the  medieval  figures  in  painted 
windows  and  the  illegible  inscriptions  round  the  arches  of  some 
modem  English  churches.  And  not  only  are  the  forms  but  the 
subjects  imitated,  long  after  all  meaning  had  passed  away,  and  this 
not  only  in  the  religious  figures  of  Isis  and  the  gods.  There  is 
something  ludicrously  grotesque  in  colossal  bas-reliefs  of  kings 
seizing  innumerable  captives  by  the  hair  of  their  head,  as  in  the 
ancient  sculptures  of  Sameses — kings  who  reigned  at  a  time  when 
all  conquests  had  ceased,  and  who  had,  perhaps,  never  stirred  out  of 
the  palaces  and  libraries  of  Alexandria. 

The  mythological  interest  of  the  Temple  is  its  connection  with 
Isis,  who  is  its  chief  divinity,  and  accordingly  the  sculptures  of  her, 
of  Osiris,  and  of  Horus,  are  countless.  The  most  remarkable,  though 
in  a  very  obscure  room,  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  is  the  one  repre- 
senting the  death  of  Osiris,  and  then  his  embalmment,  burial,  gra'dual 
restoration,  and  enthronement  as  judge  of  the  dead.  But  this  legend 
belongs,  like  the  rest  of  the  Temple,  to  the  later,  not  the  ancient 
stage  of  Egyptian  belief. 


12.  NiLX  IN  nuBi^  « 

We  are  still  on  the  Nile,  but  it  is  no  longer  tbe  Nile  of  Egypt. 
The  two  ranges  are  wild  granite  and  Mndatone  bills,  vfaich  enclose 
the  river  so  completely,  and  render  the  banks  so  high  and  steep, 
that  tbero  is  no  general  cultivation.  The  waters  rise  to  a  certain 
height  up  the  terraced  shore,  and  accordingly  here,  as  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Upper  Egyp^  you  see  the  springing  corn  and  vegetation 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  stre&m.  But  beyond  that  the  water  can 
only  be  raised  by  water-wheels  worked  by  oxen,  which  accordingly 
are  here  ten  times  as  numerous  aa  in  Ifeyp*'  working  by  night  and 
day,  and — as  all  the  grease  in  the  country  is  used  in  plastering  the 
long  hair  of  the  imturbaned  heads  of  the  Nubians — creaking  by 
night  and  day,  and  all  along  the  river,  with  a  sound  which  in  the 
distance  is  like  the  hum  of  a  mosquito.  How  much  that  hum  tells 
you  of  the  state  of  the  country  if  you  inquire  into  all  its  causes ! 
Tlie  high  banks  which  prevent  the  floods,  the  tropical  heats  which 
call  for  the  labour  of  oxen  instead  of  men,  the  constant  need  of 
water,  and  the  wild  costume  of  the  people. 

Another  feature  of  the  country  is,  that  you  feel  you  are  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  history.  This  is  Ethiopia,  and  from  this 
possibly  the  Egyptian  race  may  have  sprung;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  Pharaohs,  and  afterwards  the  Cssars,  pushed 
tbeir  conquests  over  it  far  south.  But  it  was,  after  all,  a  province 
without  any  national  existence  of  its  own,  and  accordingly  of 
all  the  towns  and  temples  we  shall  pass  there  is  not  one  of  the 
slightest  historical  interest — not  the  villages  in  the  vrilds  of 
Australia  or  America  can  be  less  known  or  less  important  than 
those.  Their  sole  interest  is,  that  they  assist  you  in  filling  up  the 
broken  outlines  and  vacant  spaces  of  Thebes  and  Memphis ;  and  the 
very  fact  of  their  remoteness  from  the  course  of  history  conduces  to 
this  result,  because  this  remoteness  has  preserved  them,  whilst  the 
moniunents  of  the  better  frequented  country  below  the  Cataract 
have  perished.  Already  we  have  passed  as  many  temples  in  one  day, 
as  we  passed  (with  the  exception  of  Thebes)  during  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  our  Egyptian  voyage.  There  they  stand,  broken  and  of 
various  ages,  but  massive  and  striking  on  the  river-side,  taking  the 
place  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  castles  on  the  Bhiue  and 
Danube 

Further  on  we  see  dusters  of  deep  purple  hills  rising,  not  in  con- 
tinuous chuns,  but  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south ;  purple,  not 
of  the  amethyst  of  the  Apennines,  but  of  a  black  porphyry  hue, 
that  contrasts  strangely  with  the  bright  green  strip  which  lies  at 
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their  feet,  or  else  with  the  drifts  of  und,  Bometimes  the  gra^  dust 
of  the  Nile  alluvium,  oftener  the  yellow  sand  of  the  Desert,  which 
now  appears  far  of1«iier  than  in  ^gypt. 

Tou  feel  here  the  force  of  that  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Nile— his 
having  no  tributaries.  After  having  advaaced  800  miles  up  his 
course,  you  naturally  expect,  as  in  the  Bhine,  that  when  you  haT» 
tracked  him  up  into  his  mountain-bed,  and  are  approaching,  bow- 
ever  indeSnitely,  to  hia  veiled  aourcea,  you  will  find  the  vast  volume 
of  waters  shrink.  But  no — the  breadth  and  strength  below  was  all 
his  own;  and  throughout  that  long  descent  he  has  not  a  drop  of 
water  but  what  he  brought  himself,  and  therefore  jou  have  the 
strange  sight  of  a  mojestia  river  flowing  like  an  arm  of  the  sea  ia 
the  Highlands,  aa  calm  and  as  broad  amongst  these  wild  Nubian  hills 
as  in  the  plain  of  Egypt. 


13.  ipsAMBCL  (or  abov-biubil). 

Why  the  great  Temple  of  Ipsaiubul  should  have  been  fixed  at 
this  spot,  it  ia  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  because,  aft«r  this  point,  begins 
the  more  strictly  Desert-part  of  Nubia,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Belly  of  Stone;"  and  thua,  for  a  long  way  further  south,  on  the 
weatem  bank  (to  which  all  the  Nubian  temples,  but  two,  are  con- 
fined), there  are  no  masses  of  rock  out  of  which  such  a  monument 
could  be  hewn.  Tho  great  Temple  is  in  the  bowela  of  a  hill, 
obliquely  facing  eastwards,  and  separated  from  the  smaller  Temple, 
which  immediately  overhangs  the  river,  by  the  avalanche  of  sand 
which  for  centuries  had  entirely  buried  the  entrance,  and  now  chokes 
up  its  greater  part. 

There  are  two  points  which  give  it  an  essential  and  special  interest. 
First,  you  here  get  the  moat  distinct  conception  of  the  great 
Bameses.  Sculptures  of  his  life  you  asa  see  elaewhere.  But  here 
alone,  as  you  sit  on  the  deep  pure  sand,  you  can.  look  at  his  features 
inch  by  inch,  see  them  not  only  magnified  to  tenfold  their  original 
size,  80  that  ear  and  mouth  and  nose,  and  every  link  of  his  collar, 
And  every  line  of  his  skin,  sinks  into  you  with  the  weight  of  a, 
mountain ;  but  these  features  are  repeated  exactly  the  same,  three 
times  over — four  times  they  once  were,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  statue  is  gone. .  Xehama,  victorious  over  gods  and  men,  is  the 
image  which  most  nearly  answers  to  these  colossal  kings :  and  this 
multiplication  of  the  same  statue — not  one  Bameaea  but  four — not 
one  Amenophis  but  eighteen — is  exactly  Kehama  entering  the  eight 
gates  of  Fadalon  by  eight  roads  at  once.  Look  at  them,  as  they 
emerge, — the  two  northern  figurea,  from  the  sand  which  reaches  up 


to  their  tbroats — the  Bouthemniost,  as  he  Hits  unbroken,  and  revealed 
from  ^he  top  of  hia  royal  helmet  to  the  toe  of  bit  enormous  foot. 
Iiook  at  them,  and  remember  that  the  face  vbich  looks  out  from  tho 
top  of  that  gigantic  statue  is  the  face  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  Old 
World  that  preceded  the  birth  of  Greece  and  Borne — the  first 
conqueror  recorded  in  histoiy — the  glory  of  Egypt — the  terror  of 
Africa  aod  Aeia — whose  tnonuments  still  remain  in  Syria  and  in 
Asia  Minor — the  second  founder  of  Thebee,  which  must  have  been 
to  the  world  then,  as  Bome  was  in  tbe  days  of  its  empire.  It  is 
certainly  an  indirtdual  likeness.  Three  peculiarities  I  carry  away 
with  me,  besides  that  of  profound  repose  and  tranquillity,  united, 
perhaps,  with  something  of  scorn — first,  the  length  of  the  face, 
compared  with  that  of  most  others  that  one  sees  in  the  sculptures ; 
secondly,  tbe  curl  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  j  thirdly,  the  overlapping  and 
foil  of  tbe  under  lip. 

One  of  the  two  southem  colossal  figures,  I  said,  was  shattered 
from  the  legs  upwards ;  but  the  legs  are  happily  preserved,  and  on 
them,  OS  on  the  Amenophls  at  Thebes,  are  the  scrawls,  not  of 
modem  travellers — nor  even  aa  at  Thebes,  of  Boman  pilgrims — 
but  of  the  very  earliest  Greek  adventurers  who  penetrated  into 
Africa.  Some  of  them  toe  still  visible.  The  most  curious,  how- 
ever, has  been  again  buried  in  the  accumulation  of  sand.  It  is 
the  oldest  Greek  inscription  in  the  world, — by  a  Greek  soldier  who 
came  here  to  pursue  some  deserters  in  the  last  days  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy. 

And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  second  great  interest  of  Ipsambul, 
which  is  this.  Every  other  great  Egyptian  temple  ia  more  or  leas 
in  ruins.  Thb,  from  being  hewn  out  of  the  rook,  is  in  all  its 
arrangements  as  perfect  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  left  unfinished 
by  Barneses  himself. 

You  can  explore  eveiy  chamber  &om  end  to  end,  and  you  know 
that  you  have  seen  them  all.  The  fact  of  its  being  a  cave,  and  not 
a  buUding,  may  of  course  have  modified  the  forms.  But  the  general 
plan  must  have  been  the  same ;  and  tbe  massive  shapes,  the  low  roofs, 
the  wst  surface  of  dead  wall,  must  have  been  suggested  in  the 
temples  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  these  features  were  not  necessary,  by 
those  in  Ethiopia  where  they  were. 

The  templeis  dedicated  to  Ba  or  tbe  Sun.  This  is  represented 
in  a  large  bas-relief  over  the  great  entrance  between  the  colossal 
figures.  There  is  Barneses  presentiug  ofierings  to  the  Sun,  whom 
you  recognise  at  once  here  and  elsewhere  by  his  hawk's  head. 
This  in  itself  gives  the  whole  place  a  double  interest.  Not  ooly 
was  the  Sun  tbe  especial  deity  of  the  Pharaohs,  (which  means 
"Children  of  the  Sun,")  but  he  was  the  god  of  Heliopolis,  and 
such  as  we  see  him  here,  and  such  in  great  measure  as  his  worship 
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was  here,  auch  was  he  and  his  worship  in  the  great  Temple  of 
Heliopolis,  now  destroyed,  from  which  came  the  obelisks  of  Europei 
of  which  Joseph's  fsther-in-Uw  was  High  Priest,  aud  where  Moaes 
must  most  frequently  have  seen  the  Egyptian  ceremonies. 

Now  ctimb  up  that  ridge  of  sand,  stoop  under  the  lintel  of  the 
once  giigantic  doorway,  between  which  and  the  sand  there  is  Idt 
only  an  aperture  of  a  few  feet,  and  dive  into  the  dark  ahyss  of  the 
Temple  iteelf.  Dark  it  must  always  have  been,  though  not  so  dark 
as  now.  All  the  light  that  it  had  came  through  that  one  door, 
first,  there  is  the  large  hall,  with  four  pillars  ranged  on  each  side, 
colossal  figures  of  Osiris ;  each  figure  with  the  feet  swathed,  the 
hands  crossed  on  the  breast,  the  crook  and  knotted  scourge— his 
universal  emblems — clasped  in  them ;  the  face  absolutely  passion* 
less  ;  broad,  placid,  and  serene  as  the  full  Nile ;  the  highest  ideal  of 
repose,  both  as  the  likeneBS  of  death  in  the  mummy,  and  as  the 
rept'esentative  of  the  final  Judgment.  Trom  this  hall,  richly 
sculptured  round  with  the  Homeric  glories  of  Barneses,  we  pass 
into  another  filled  with  sculptures  of  gods.  We  hare  left  the  haunts 
of  man  and  are  advancing  into  the  presence  of  the  Divinities. 
Another  corridor,  and  the  Templo  narrows  yet  again,  and  we  are  Id 

the  innermost  sanctuary In  that  square  rocky  chamber, 

to  which  we  are  thus  brought  by  the  arms  of  the  mountain  closing 
us  in  with  a  closer  and  ever  closer  embrace,  stood,  aud  still  stands, 
though  brokeo,  the  origiual  altar.  Behind  the  altar  seated  against 
the  rocky  wall,  their  hands  upon  their  knees,  looking  straight  out 
through  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  through  the  corridor,  through 
the  second  hall,  and  through  the  first,  to  the  small  aperture  of  day* 
light  and  blue  sky,  ss  it  is  now, — to  the  najestic  portal  as  it  was  in 
aucient  times, — sate,  and  still  sit,  the  four  great  gods  of  the  Temple. 
^'here  they  sate  and  looked  out ;  and  as  you  stand  far  hack  in  the 
Temple,  and  light  up  the  Adytum  by  kindling  fires  once  more  on 
that  forgotten  altar,  you  can  see  them  stiU. 

On  the  south  side  is  the  Hawkhead  of  the  Sun.  K'ext  to  him, 
Barneses  himself;  next  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  Egypt — the  great 
god  of  Thebes— you  see  his  tall  cap,  or  tiara,  towering  high  above 
the  beads  of  the  rest  in  strong  relief  against  the  wall ;— aud  in  the 
remaining  comer,  Kneph  with  the  ram's  head,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Universe.  As  the  whole  Temple  has  contracted  in  proportion  to 
its  receding  inwards,  so  also  have  the  statues  in  size.  The  sculptures 
of  the  Adytum  on  each  side  represent  the  processions  of  the  Sacred 
Boat,  floating  to  its  extremity.  There  is  no  trace  of  habitation  for 
the  sacred  hawk,  who,  if  he  were  in  the  Temple,  must  have  been 
here,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Ba.  So  at  least  it  follows  from  Strabo's 
clear  account,  that  in  the  Adytum  of  every  Egyptian  temple  the 
Baored  animal  was  kept,  whatever  it  might  be,  corresponding  to  the 


Btatue  of  the  Qreek  and  Boman  sanctuuy, — to  the  no^tstue  of  the 
Hoif  of  Holies  in  the  Jewish  temple. 

The  cliief  thought  that  Btrikes  cue  at  Ipsambul,  and  elsewhere,  is 
the  rapidity  of  transition  in  the  Egyptian  worship,  irom  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous.  The  gods  alternate  between  the  majesty  of  ante- 
dilurian  angels,  and  the  grotesqueness  of  pre-Adamite  monsten.  By 
what  strange  contradiction  could  the  same  sculptors  and  worshippers 
have  conceived  the  grave  and  awful  forms  of  Ammon  and  Osiris, 
and  the  ludicrous  images  of  gods  in  all  shapes,  "  in  the  heavens 
and  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,"  with  heads 
of  hawk,  and  crocodile,  and  jackal,  and  ape  P  What  must  have  been 
the  mind  and  muscles  of  a  nation  who  could  worship,  ss  at  Thebes, 
in  the  assemblage  of  hundreds  of  colossal  Paiht*  (the  Sacred  Cats)  F 
And,  again,  how  eitraofdinary  the  contrast  of  the  serenity  and  the 
savageness  of  the  kings  1  Barneses,  with  the  placid  smile,  graaping 
the  shrieking  captives  by  the  hair,  as  the  frontispiece  of  every 
temple  ;  and  Ammon,  with  the  amUe  no  less  placid,  giving  him  the 
falchion  to  smite  them.  The  whole  impression  is  that  gods  and 
men  alike  belong  to  an  age  and  world  entirely  passed  away,  when 
men  were  slow  to  move,  slow  to  think,  but  when  they  did  move  or 
think,  their  work  was  done  with  the  force  and  violence  of  Giants. 

One  emblem  there  is  of  true  Monotheism, — a  thousand  times 
repeated, — always  impressive,  and  always  heautiful,^chiefly  on  the 
roof  and  cornice,  like  the  Cherubim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, — the 
globe,  with  its  wide-spread  wings  of  azure  blue,  of  the  all-embracing 
sky  :  "  Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  shall  be  my  refuge." 


14.   THE  niLK  BEPORE  THE   BECOKO   CATABA.CT. 

The  great  pecuharity  of  this  last  stage  of  Nubia  is,  that  whereas 
m  Egypt  the  Nile  flowed  through  its  limestone  ranges,  in  Lower 
Nubia  through  its  wild  mountain- passes,  so  here,  in  Upper  Nubia, 
it  flows  through  an  absolute  Desert.  From  the  high  sandstone  rock 
of  Abou-Sir,  that  lost  monument  of  English  travellers,  you  look 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  sand,  broken  only  by  the  sight  of  the  turbid 
river  which  dashes  below  through  innumerable  islets  of  what  look 
exactly  like  black  bristling  cool.  This  wide  expanse  ends,  or  ended, 
on  the  day  when  I  saw  it,  in  clouds  of  sand,  such  aa  overwhelmed 
the  host  of  Cambyses,  and  which  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  like  a 
thick  November  fog,  the  sun  glaring  with  a  sickly  orb  above,  and  his 
rays  streaming  through  the  mist  below,  like  the  rain  of  northern 
regions.  Sand  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  snow  of  these  southern 
regions ;  it  is  also  its  water,  for  rightly  did  the  Prophet  enjoin  his 
followers  to  use  its  fine  and  pure  iitreams  for  their  ablutions  when 
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water  fiuled ;  it  is  bIbo,  u  I  saw  on  this  day,  its  mist,  its  rain,  its 
fog.  In  the  dhn  distance  rose  the  two  isolated  moimtains  on  the 
southern  horizon,  which  mark  the  way  to  Dongola.  The  Second 
Cataract  is,  geographically  speaking  and  historicaUy,  of  but  little 
signiBcanoe  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile :  it  stops  the  navigatioD,  that 
is  all :  the  Desert  has  hegun  before,  and  continues  afterwards. 

One  feature  of  the  Nile  I  must  here  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said.  Every  one  knows  that  the  only  mode  of  communication  is  the 
river:  but  the  TOyi^  up  the  Nile  requires  and  possesses  the  consent 
of  another  power  besides  that  of  the  stream ;  namely,  the  wind.  It 
is  a  remarkable  prOTision  that  the  north  wind  which  blows  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  especially  during  the  floods  when  the  stream 
is  strongest,  sets  as  a  corrective  to  enable  navigation  upwards  when 
else  it  would  be  impossible.  Hence  the  plausibility  of  the  ancient 
conjecture  that  the  inundation  was  caused  by  the  "  yearly  winds." 
Bo  fixed,  so  regular  a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  river  do  they  form, 
that  it  was  natiud  to  imagine  that  they  actually  prevented  the 
waters  of  the  nver  irom  entering  the  sea.  And  thus  when  we  look 
at  the  boats  with  their  white  sails  scudding  before  the  breeze  along 
the  broad  stream,  we  see  how  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  might  be  fiUy 
called  "  a  land  shadowing  with  wings '." 


15.  dekubba.*. 

Dendera  is  the  only  perfect  Temple  left  besides  those  in  Nubia— 
that  ii,  the  only  one  perfect,  not  as  an  excavation  from  the  rock,  but 
ss  a  building.  But  its  interest  is  like  Fhilie,  not  from  its  antiquity, 
but  its  novelty.  Its  oldest  portion  was  built  by  Cleopatra ;  its  finest 
part  by  Tiberius.  Here,  as  at  Hermonthis,  is  yet  to  be  seen  that 
famous  form  and  face.  She  is  hei«  sculptured  in  coloBaal  propor- 
so  that  the  fat  full  features  are  well  brought  out,  and,  being 
ike  those  st  Hermonthis,  give  the  impression  that  it  must  be  a 
Ikeness.  Immediately  before  her  stands,  equally  colossal  and  with 
the  royal  crown  of  Egypt,  her  son,  by  Cfeaar. 

These  must  be  the  latest  sculptures  of  the  independent  sovereigns 
of  Egypt.  The  interior  is  filled  with  the  usual  ovals  for  the  names 
of  kings — now  blank — for  before  Cleopatra  had  time  to  fill  them 
Actium  was  fought,  and  Egypt  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Bome, 
and  Accordingly  the  splendid  portico  is  the  work  of  Tiberius.  It  is 
in  these  great  porticoes  that  you  trace  the  real  spirit  of  Bomau 
architecture  in  Egypt     The  interior  of  the  Temple,  though  7ei7 
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large,  ia  but  a  tedioua  and  commonplaoo  oopj  of  the  most  formal 
plan  of  ao  old  temple;  but  the  portico  baa  Bomething  of  its  otm, 
which  ia  onlj  Been  here  and  in  the  (wrrespondiiig  portico  at  Eaneh, 
and  of  which  the  whole  effect,  though  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  with 
curious  capital!  of  human  faces,  ia  like  that  of  the  colonnade  in  froot 
of  the  Pantheon. 


16.  nifpHU. 

Memphia  was  the  second  capital  of  Egypt — sometimes  the  firat — 
and  there  the  Fharaoha  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus;  and 
there,  if  its  moniuoeutB  had  remained,  might  have  been  found  the 
traces  of  the  laraelitea,  which  we  seek  in  vain  elsewhere.  Histori- 
cally and  religiously  it  ought  to  be  aa  interesting  as  Thebes.  Yet 
Thebes  atill  remains  quite  unrivalled.  There  was  never  anything 
at  Memphis  like  that  glorious  circle  of  hills — there  is  now  nothing 
like  those  glorious  ruins.  Still  it  is  a  striking  place.  Imagine 
a  wide  green  plain,  greener  than  anything  else  I  have  seen  in  Egypt. 
A  vast  succession  of  palm-groves,  almost  like  the  Bavenna  pine- 
forest  in  extent,  runs  along  the  river-side,  sprlngmg  in  many  spots 
from  green  turf.  Behind  these  palm.forests — behind  the  plain — 
rises  the  white  back  of  the  African  range ;  and  behind  that  agun, 
"  even  as  the  hills  stand  round  abont  Jerusulem,"  so  stand  the 
Pyramids  round  about  Memphis.  These  aie  to  Memphis  as  the 
Soynl  totnba  to  Thebes,  that  is,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Lower, 
as  those  of  Upper,  Egypt.  And  such  as  the  view  now  is,  such  it 
must  have  been  as  far  back  as  history  extends.  They  are  not  actually 
as  old  aa  the  bills,  but  they  are  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
of  the  world,  and  such  aa  we  see  tkem  in  that  distant  outline,  each 
group  rising  at  successive  intervals — Dashur,  Sakara,  Abou-Sir, 
and  Obizeh— such  they  seemed  to  Moses,  to  Joseph,  perhaps  to 
Abraham.  They  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  in  the  sand- 
hills at  their  feet  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
Memphis. 

For  miles  you  walk  through  layers  of  bones  and  skulls  and 
mummy-swathings,  extending  from  the  sand,  or  deep  down  in  shafl- 
like  mummy  pits ;  and  amongst  these  mummy-pits  are  vast  galleries 
filled  with  mummiea  of  Ibises,  in  red  jars,  once  filled,  but  now 
gradually  despoilei  And  lastly — only  discovered  recently — are 
long  galleries  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  opening  from  time  to  time — 
say  every  fifty  yards — into  high  arched  vaults,  under  each  of  wlddi 
reposes  the  most  magnificent  black  marble  sarcophagus  that  can  be 
conceived — a  chamber  rather  than  a  coffin — smooth  and  sculptured 
within  and  without;  grander  by  far  than  even  the  granite  sarso- 
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phagi  of  the  Theban  kingd — ho^  much  grander  than  anj  human 
sepulchres  anywhere  else.  And  all  for  the  saccessive  corpses  of  the 
bull  Apis  I  These  galleries  formed  part  of  the  great  temple  of 
Serapis,  in  which  the  Apis  mummies  were  deposited;  and  here 
thej  lay,  not  in  royal,  but  in  divine  state.  The  walls  of  the 
entrances  are  covered  with  ex-votos.  In  one  porch  there  is  a 
painting  at  full  length,  black  and  white,  of  the  Bull  himself  as  he 
was  in  life. 

One  other  trace  remains  of  the  old  Memphis.  It  had  its  own 
great  temple,  as  magnificent  as  that  of  Ammon  at  Kiirnac,  dedicated 
to  the  Egyptian  Vulcan,  Fthah.  Of  this  not  a  vestige  remains. 
But  Herodotus  describes  that  Sesostris,  that  is  Bameses,  built  a 
colossal  statue  of  himself  in  front  of  the  great  gateway.  And  there 
accordingly — as  it  is  usually  seen  by  travellers,  is  the  last  memorial 
of  that  wonderful  King,  to  be  borne  away  in  their  recollections 
of  Egypt.  Deep  in  the  forest  of  palms  before  described,  in  a  little 
pool  of  water  left  by  the  inundations,  which  year  by  year  always 
cover  the  spot,  lies  a  gigantic  trunk,  its  back  upwardjs.  The  name 
of  Eameses  is  on  the  belt.  The  face  lies  downwards,  but  is  visible  in 
profile  and  quite  perfect,  and  the  very  same  as  at  Ipsambul,  with  the 
only  exception  that  the  features  are  more  feminine  and  more  beautiful, 
and  the  peculiar  hang  of  the  lip  is  not  there 
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The  approach  to  the  Pyramids  is  first  a  rich  green  plain,  and 
then  the  Desert ;  that  is,  they  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Desert, 
on  a  ridge,  which  of  itself  gives  them  a  lift  above  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  thrill  as  one  finds  oneself 
drawing  nearer  to  the  greatest  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  in 
the  world,  to  see  them  coming  out  stone  by  stone  into  view,  and 
the  dark  head  of  the  Sphinx  peering  over  the  lower  sandhills.  Yet 
the  usual  accounts  are  correct  which  represent  this  nearer  sight  as 
not  impressive — their  size  diminishes,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
you  see  their  several  stones  strips  them  of  their  awful  or  mysterious 
character.  It  is  not  till  you  are  close  iinder  the  great  Pyramid, 
find  look  up  at  the  huge  blocks  rising  above  you  into  the  sky,  that 
the  consciousness  is  forced  upon  you  that  this  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  mountain  that  the  art  of  man  has  produced. , 

The  view  from  the  top  has  the  same  vivid  contrast  of  Life  and 
Death  which  makes  all  wide  views  in  Egypt  striking — ^the  Desert 
and  the  green  plain :  only,  the  view  over  the  Desert — the  African 
Desert — being  much  more  extensive  here  than  elsewhere,  one  gathers 
ill  better  the  notion  of  the  wide  heaving  ocean  of  sandy  billows 
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which  hoYers  on  the  edge  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  The  white 
line  of  the  minarets  of  Cairo  is  abo  a  peculiar  featore— 'peculiar, 
becauBe  it  is  strange  to  see  a  modem  Egyptian  city  which  is  a  grace 
instead  of  a  deformity  to  the  view.  Yon  dso  see  the  strip  of  Desert 
running  into  the  green  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  which  markt 
Heliopolis  and  Goshen 

The  strangest  feature  in  the  yiew  is  the  platform  on   which 
the  Pyramids  stand.    It  completely  dispels  the  involuntary  notion 
that  one  has  formed  of  the  solitaiy  abruptness  of  the  Three  Pynu 
mids.    Not  to  speak  of  the  groups,  in  the  distance,  of  Abou-Sir, 
8akara,  and  Dashur — the  whole  platform  of  this  greatest  of  them 
all  is  a  maze  of  Pyramids  and  Tombs.    Three  little  ones  stand 
beside  the  first,  three  also  beside  the  third.    The  second  and  third 
are  each  surrounded  by  traces  of  square  endosures,  and  their  easter 
faces  are  approached  through  enormous  masses  of  ruins  as  if 
some  great  temple ;  whilst  the  first  is  enclosed  on  three  side* 
long  rows  of  massiye  tombs,  on  which  you  look  down  fror 
top  as  on  the  plats  of  a  stone-garden.    You  see  in  sho 
it  is  the  most  sacred  and  frequented  part  of  that  vast  * 
which  extends  all  along  the  Western  ridge  for  twenty  mi^ 
Memphis. 

It  is  only  by  going  round  the  whole  place  in  detail ' 
trast  between  its  present  and  its  ancient  state  is  disc^ 
inclined  to  imagine  that  the  Pyramids  are  immutab) 
as.  you  see  them  now  such  they  were  always.     Of 
is  true,  but  taking  them  near  at  hand  it  is  m 
existing  ruins  to  conceive  Kamac  as  it  was,  th* 
the  Pyramidal  platform  as  it  was.    The  smooth 
top  of  the  Second  Fpnmid,  and  the  magnifice 
form  the  lower  stages  of  the  third,  serve  f 
have  been  all,  from  top  to  bottom ;  the 
white  or  yellow  limestone,  smooth  from 
those  rude  disjointed  masses  which  thei 
the  third,  all  glowing  with  the  red  g? 
As  it  is,  they  have  the  barbarous  ^ 
they  must  have  shone  with  the  pol' 
civilisation,  and  that  the  more  rf 
that  these  granite  blocks  which 
and  inside  of  the  first,  must ' 
Cataract.     It  also  seems,  frr 
smooth  outsides  were  cov^ 
build  up  or  uncover  the  m 
sand,  so  as  to  restore  thf 
on  the  Appian  Way,  ou 
a  cathedral  above  8ms^ 
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two  other  Pyramids  with  stone  precincts  and  gigantic  gatewajs,  and 
ahoYe  all  you  must  restore  the  Sphinx,  as  he  (for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  female  Sphinx  was  almost  unknown)  was  in  the  dajs 
of  his  glory. 

Even  now,  after  all  that  we  haye  seen  of  colossal  statues,  there 
was  something  stupendous  in  the  sight  of  that  enormous  head — its 
vast  projecting  wig,  its  great  ears,  its  open  eyes,  the  red  colour  still 
visible  on  its  cheek,  the  immense  projection  of  the  whole  lower  part 
of  its  face.  Yet  what  must  it  have  been  when  on  its  head  there 
was  the  royal  helmet  of  Egypt;  on  its  chin  the  royal  beard;  when 
the  stone  pavement,  by  which  men  approached  the  Pyramids,  ran  up 
between  its  paws ;  when  immediately  under  its  breast  an  altar  stood, 
from  which  the  smoke  went  up  into  the  gigantic  nostrils  of  that 
nose,  now  vanished  from  the  fstce,  never  to  be  conceived  again  I  All 
this  is  known  with  certainty  from  the  remains  which  actually  exist 
deep  under  the  sand  on  which  you  stand,  as  you  look  up  from  a 
distance  into  the  broken  but  still  expressive  features. 

And  for  what  purpose  was  this  Sphinx  of  Sphinxes  called  into 
being — as  much  greater  than  all  other  Sphinxes  as  the  Pyramids  are 
greater  than  all  other  temples  or  tombs  ?  If,  as  is  likely,  he  lay 
couched  at  the  entrance,  now  deep  in  sand,  of  the  vast  approach  to 
the  second,  that  is,  the  Central  Pyramid,  so  as  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  this  immense  group ;  still  more,  if,  as  seems  possible,  there 
was  once  intended  to  be  (according  to  the  usual  arrangement  which 
never  left  a  solitary  Sphinx  any  more  than  a  solitary  obelisk)  a 
brother  Sphinx  on  the  Northern  side,  as  this  on  the  Southern  side 
of  the  approach,  its  situation  and  significance  was  worthy  of  its 
grandeur.  And  if,  further,  the  Sphinx  was  the  giant  representative 
of  Broyalty,  then  it  fitly  guards  the  greatest  of  Boyal  sepulchres ; 
and,  with  its  half-human,  half-animal  form,  is  the  best  welcome  and 
the  best  farewell  to  the  history  and  religion  of  Egypt. 
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Exodus  TIT.  IS.  "  The  Egjptiuu  vbom  js  likTS  nen  to-d»T,  ja  lb 
■aa  them  letin  no  more  for  erer." 

DaaL  Tiii  IE.      ■' ThU  gnat  ud  terrible  irildennn    .     .     .     .    «bi 

Dent,  iiiiii.  3.  ' '  The  Lord  came  from  Siiiu  uid  itae  up  &om  Beir  m 
•Jiem  :  Ha  ihiuad  ftalh  frniu  Uoont  Sana ;  and  he  ouoe  witli  tha  i 
(hODgar4«  ['  of  Kwle^.'  ax\.' 
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PBKINSULA  OF  SINAI. 

The  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is,  geographically  and 
geologically  speaking,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  on 
the  fsuce  of  the  earth.  It  combines  the  three  grand  features 
of  earthly  scenery — ^the  sea,  the  desert,  and  the  mountains.  It 
occupies  also  a  position  central  to  three  countries,  distin- 
guished, not  merely  for  their  history,  but  for  their  geography 
amongst  all  other  nations  of  the  world — ^Egypt,  Arabia,  Pales- 
tine. And  lastly,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  a  history  as  unique 
as  its  situation ;  by  which  the  fate  of  the  three  nations  which 
surround  it,  and  through  them  the  fate  of  the  whole  world,  has 
been  determined. 

It  is  a  just  remark  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  "  Egypt  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  histoiy.  History  was  bom  on  that  night 
when  Moses  led  forth  his  people  from  Goshen."  Most  fully  is 
this  felt  as  the  traveller  emerges  from  the  YlQley  of  the  Nile, 
the  study  of  the  Egyptian  monimients,  and  finds  himself  on 
the  broad  track  of  the  Desert.  In  those  monuments,  magnifi- 
cent and  instructive  as  they  are,  he  sees  great  kings,  and 
mighty  deeds — the  father,  the  son,  and  the  children, — tlie 
sacrifices,  the  conquests,  the  coronations.  But  there  is  no 
before  and  after,  no  unrolling  of  a  great  drama,  no  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  a  moral  progress,  or  even  of  a  mournful 
decline.  In  the  Desert,  on  the  contrary,  the  moment  the  green 
fields  of  Egypt  recede  firom  our  view,  still  more  when  we  reach 
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the  Bed  Sea,  the  further  and  further  we  advance  into  the  Desert 
and  the  mountains,  we  feel  that  everything  henceforward  is 
continuous,  that  there  is  a  sustained  and  protracted  interest, 
increasing  more  and  more,  till  it  reaches  its  highest  point  in 
Palestine,  in  Jerusalem,  on  Calvary,  and  on  Olivet.  And  in  tiie 
desert  of  Sinai  this  interest,  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there 
it  stands  alone.  Over  all  the  other  great  scenes  of  human 
history, — ^Palestine  itself,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy, — successive 
tides  of  great  recollections  have  rolled,  each  to  a  certain  extent 
obliterating  the  traces  of  the  former.  But  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  that  single 
event  The  Exodus  is  the  one  only  stream  of  history  that 
has  passed  through  this  wonderful  region, — ^a  history  which 
has  for  its  backgroimd  the  whole  magnificence  of  Egypt,  and 
for  its  distant  horizon  the  forms,  as  yet  unborn,  of  Judaism, 
of  Mahometanism,  of  Christianity.  ' 

It  is  this  district,  which,  for  the  sake  of,  and  in  connection 
with  that  history,  it  is  here  proposed  briefly  to  describe. 

I.  The  great  limestone  range  of  Syria,  which  begins  in  the 
0^  ,  north  from  Lebanon  and  extends  through  the  whole 
oonfiguia-  of  Palestine,  terminates  on  the  south  in  a  wide  table- 
Monntaini  land,  which  reaches  eastward  far  into  Arabia  Petraea, 
the  Desert,  and  westward  far  into  Africa.  At  the  point  where 
0^  this  rocky  mass  descends  from  Palestine,  another 

element  falls  in,  which  at  once  gives  it  a  character 
distinct  from  mountainous  tracts  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
namely,  that  waterless  region  of  the  earth,  which  extends  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  under 
the  familiar  name  of  the  Desert.  But  its  character,  both  as  a 
wilderness,  and  as  a  mountain  country,  is  broken  by  three  great 
clefts,  which  divide  its  several  portions  from  each  other.  The 
westernmost  of  these  clefts  is  the  deep  valley,  which  descending 
from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  contains  the  course  of  the 
solitary,  mysterious,  and  majestic  river,  with  the  green  strip  of 
verdure  lining  its  banks,  which  forms  the  land  of  Egypt.  The 
second  runs  almost  parallel  to  this — the  bed  not  of  a  fertilising 
stream,  but  of  a  desolate  sea, — ^the  Arabian  Gulf  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  in  modem  geography.  The  third  and  eastern- 
most cleft  at  its  southern  extremity  is  similar  in  character  to 
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the  Becond,  and  forma  the  Elanitio  Chilf  of  ihe  Greeks,  the 
modem  Gulf  of  'Akabaj  but  further  north  it  passes  into  the 
deep  and  wide  valley  of  the  'Arabah,  which  in  turn  communi- 
cates with  the  still  deeper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  running  up  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  original  basis  &om 
which  the  whole  of  the  system  takes  its  departure. 

1.  It  is  between  those  two  gulfs,  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the 
Ghilf  of  'Akaba,  that  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  lies,  iji,,  t^^ 
From  them  it  derives  its  contact  with  the  sea,  and  OniftoftU 
therefore  with  the  world ;  which  is  one  striking  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  vast  desert  of  which  it 
forms  a  parti  From  hardly  any  point  in  the  Sinaitic  range 
is  the  view  of  the  sea  wholly  excluded;  from  the  highest 
points  both  of  its  branches  are  visible ;  its  waters,  blue  with  a 
depth  of  colour  more  like  that  of  some  of  tJie  Swiss' lakes  than 
of  our  northern  or  midland  seas,  its  tides  imparting  a  life  to 
the  dead  landscape, — familiar  to  modem  travellers  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  or  German  Ocean,  but  strange  and 
inexplicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world,  whose 
only  knowledge  of  the  sea  was  the  vast  tidelesB  lake  which 
washed  the  coasts  of  Fgypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It 
muBt  have  always  brought  to  the  mind  of  those  who  stood  on 
its  shores,  that  they  were  on  the  waters  of  a  new,  and  almost 
unknown  world.  Those  tides  come  rolling  in  from  the  vast 
Indian  Ocean ;  and  with  the  Indian  Ocean  these  two  gnlis  are 
the  chief  channels  of  communication  from  the  Northern  world. 
The  white  shells  which  strew  their  shores,  the  forests  of  sub- 
marine vegetation  which  gave  the  whole  sea  it><  Hebrew  appel- 
lation of  the  "  Sea  of  Weeds,"  the  trees  of  coral,  whose  huge 
trunks  may  be  seen  even  on  the  dry  shore,  with  the  red  rocks 
and  red  sand,  which  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba  bound  its 
sides, — all  bring  before  us  the  mightier  mass  of  the  Eed  or 
Erythriean' Ocean,  the  coral  strands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 

'  The  afp«1]*tioD   "Scd  Se*,"  u  ap-  tbe  Hebrtn  onlr  b;  the  neme  of  the 

plied  diMdnctiTel;  to  the  tTO  gulfi  of  "  8n  of  Weede,"  and  to  the  Oreeke  hj 

8im     uid    Akiil*,     ie    comparfttiTelj  the  dudo  of  the  Baje  of  Arabia  and 

modero.     It  uemi  to  hare  been  applied  Elath.     Thii  in  itself  maliea  it  probable 

to  diem   onlj  u    oonttnnktiotu  at  the  that  the  same  of  "Bed"  wee  derived 

Indiaa  Ooeai^  to  which  the  name  of  the  from  the  corale  of  the  Indian  Oeesn,  and 
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of  which  these  two  gulfs  with  their  peculiar  products  are  the 
northern  offshoots.  The  Peninsula  itself  has  been  the  scene  of 
but  one  cycle  of  human  events.  But  it  has,  through  its  two 
watery  boundaries,  been  encircled  with  two  tides  of  history, 
which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  associations  which  give  it  a 
foremost  place  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the  world ;  two 
tides,  never  flowing  together,  one  falling  as  the  other  rose,  biit 
imparting  to  each  of  the  two  barren  valleys  through  which  they 
flow  a  life  and  activity  hardly  less  than  that  which  has  so  long 
animated  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  The  two  great  lines  of  Indian 
traffic  have  alternately  passed  up  the  eastern  and  the  western 
gulf;  and,  though  unconnected  with  the  greater  events  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  commerce  of  Alexandria  and  the  com- 
munications of  England  with  India,  which  now  pass  down  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  are  not  without  interest,  as  giving  a  lively  image 
of  the  ancient  importance  of  the  twin  Oulf  of  'Akaba.  That 
gulf,  now  wholly  deserted,  was,  in  the  times  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy,  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  fleets  of  Solonion  and 
Jehoshaphat,  and  the  only  point  in  the  second  period  of  their 
history  which  brought  the  Israelites  into  connection  with  the 
scenes  of  the  earliest  wanderings  of  their  nation. 

Such  are  the  western  and  eastern  boundaries  of  this  mountain 
tract ;  striking  to  the  eye  of  the  geographer,  as  the  two  parallels 
to  that  narrow  Egyptian  land  from  which  the  Israelites  came 
forth :  important  to  the  historian,  as  the  two  links  of  Europe 
and  Asia  with  the  great  ocean  of  the  south — as  the  two  points 
of  coniact  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  civilisation  of  the 


Edom,  as  is  well  knovn,  hardly  reaching 
to  the  shores  of  the  Galf  of  *Akaba,  oer- 
tainlj  not  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
'*As  we  emerged  from  the  mouth  of  a 
small  defile,"  writes  the  late  Captain 
Newbold,  in  describing  his  visit  to  the 
mountain  of  NakCis  near  TClr,  'Hhe 
waters  of  this  sacred  gulf  burst  upon  our 
riew  ;  the  surface  marked  with  annular, 
crescent-shaped,  and  irregular  blotches  of 
a  purplish  red,  extending  as  iar  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  They  were  curiously 
contrasted  with  the  beautiful  aqua-marina 
of  the  water  lying  over  the  white  coral 
reefs.  This  red  colour  I  ascertained  to 
be  caused  by  the  subjacent  red  sandstone 
and  reddish  coral  reefs ;  a  similar  phe- 


nomenon is  observed  in  the  straits  of 
Bab  el-Mandeb,  and  also  near  Sues,  par- 
ticularly when  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  on 
the  water  at  a  small  angle." — Joum.  of 
E.  Asiat.  Society,  No.  ziii.  p.  78.  This 
accurate  description  is  decisive  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name,  though  Captain  New- 
bold  draws  no  such  inference.  The 
Hebrew  word  aHph,  though  used  com- 
monly for  "flags"  or  "rushes,"  would 
by  an  eacfy  change  be  applied  to  any 
aqueous  vegetation  (see  Dietrich's  Abhand- 
lungen,  pp.  17,  28 — 25);  just  as  Pliny 
(xiii.  25)  speaks  of  it  as  "a  vast  forest  ;*' 
"Rubrum  mare  et  totus  orientis  oceanus 
rrfertue  est  aylvis."  (Ritter,  Sinai,  466— 
482.)    Sec  Part  n.  p.  83. 
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Rncieiit  world.  From  the  gainmit  of  Itfount  St.  Catherine,  or 
of  Um  Shaumer,  a  wendermg  iBraelite  might  have  seen  the 
begimiiog  aud  the  end  of  his  nation's  greatnesB.  On  the  one 
side  lay  the  sea  throngh  which  they  had  escaped  from  the 
bondage  of  Blaveiy  and  idolatry — still  a  mere  tribe  of  the  shep- 
herds of  the  Desert.  On  the  other  side  lay  the  sea,  np  which 
were  afterwards  conveyed  ttie  treRsnres  of  the  Indies,  to  adorn 
the  palace  and  the  temple  of  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire. 

3.  Of  the  three  geological  elements  which  compose  the 
Peninsula  itself  ,  the  first  and  the  most  extensive  is  ^^  p,^_ 
the  northern  table-land  of  limestone  which  is  known  tmaofUia 
as  the  Desert  of  the  "  Tih,"  or  the  "  Wanderings."  It  ™^ 
is  supported  and  enclosed  by  long  horizontal  ranges,  which  keep 
this  uniform  character  wherever  they  are  seen.  They  are  the 
same  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Bahah,  first 
meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  approaching  Suez  from  Egypt,  as 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  great  plateau ;  the  same 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Tih,  run  along 
its  southern  border,  as  seen  from  Serbal  or  St.  Catherine;  and 
which  under  the  same  name,  form  its  eastern  border,  as  seen 
from  Mount  Hor.  However  much  the  other  mountains  of  the 
Peninsula  vary  in  form  or  height,  the  mountains  of  the  Tih  are 
always  alike ;  always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
blanched  desolation.  It  is  this  which  gives  them  a  natural 
affinity  of  appearance  with  the  two  long  limestone  walls  which 
confine  the  traveller's  view  down  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  from 
Cairo  to  Thebes ;  and,  again,  to  the  unbroken  line  of  mountains 
which  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Moimt  Hermon*. 

One  solitary  station-house  and  fort  marks  this  wilderness. 
It  probably  derives  its  name  of  Nukhl,  the  "  Palm,"  from  an 
adjacent  palm-grove,  now  vanished ;  a  miniature  in  this  respect 
of  the  midway  station  for  the  great  Syrian  desert—"  Tadmor," 

'  Pot  >  ladd  Seconal  of  the  geology  of  '  Tbe  Tih   h«    heen  t»Tened  ud 

tha  PsninBDl^  I  refer  to  a  Toln&ble  paper  described  b;  Eilppell,  Bnrckhardt,  ukd 

on  the  labject  by  Captun  Navbofd  in  Bertlett  finm  eut  to  Test,  and  b;  Bohin- 

the   MidiBS    JoDtiial,  vol.   ziv.    pt.  ii, ;  son  &om  eoath  to  north.    I  did  not  Ma  it, 

■Joo  to  Knuegger'B  map,  and  to  Mr.  Hogg'i  except  from  ■  di^tonoe.     The  pttsuge  ^ 

nup  Bjid  paper  in  JamEaon's  Bdinburgk  the  Canvu  haa  boon  daioiibad  bflMiipall 

PUJoaophical  Jonm*!,  Tola,  xlviii  p.  IB3,  and  Bartlett. 
ilii.  p.  33. 
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"  Palmyra  " — ^the  palm-grove  station  of  Solomon  and  Zenobia, 
whence  in  like  manner  the  palms  are  now  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared^  It  seems  to  have  no  peculiar  features,  beyond  the 
general  character  of  its  horizontal  hills,  and  its  one  wide  un« 
dulating  pebbly  plain.  If  any  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  were  in  this  portion  of  the  Penin- 
sula, it  is  useless  to  seek  for  them ;  nor  is  there  apparentiy  any 
passage  or  scene  in  their  wanderings  which  derives  any  special 
light  from  its  scenery.  Its  one  interest  now  is  the  passage  of 
the  Mecca  pilgrimage. 
8.  The  plateau  of  the  Tih  is  succeeded  by  the  sandstone 

mountains  which  form  the  first  approach  to  the  higher 
tract  of  Sinaitic  range,  called  by  the  general  Arabic  name  for 
Debbet       ^  high  mountain,  the  "  Tur."     One  narrow  plain  or 

belt  of  sand,  called  from  that  circumstance  the 
"  Debbet  er-Ramleh,"  divides  the  table-land  of  the  north  from 
these  mountains  of  the  south  ;  the  hills  of  the  "  Tih  " — ^the 
seat  of  the  tribe  thence  called  **  Tiyahah," — ^from  the  hills  of  the 
"  Tur,"  the  seat  of  the  tribe  thence  called  "  Tawirah."  From 
Serbal  and  St.  Catherine  this  yellow  line  of  sand  is  distinctiy 
visible ;  and  seems  to  be,  as  its  name  implies,  the  only  tract  of 
pure  sand  which  the  desert  of  Sinai  presents.  The  name  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  experienced  geographer,  what 
the  traveller  soon  learns  by  observation,  that  sand  is  properly 
speaking  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
In  the  usual  route  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  from  Suez  to  'Akaba, 
it  occurs  only  once  in  any  great  quantity  or  depth  :  namely,  in 
the  hills  immediately  about  Hiiderah',  where,  it  would  seem,  the 
Debbet  er-Bamleh  terminates  on  reaching  the  sandstone  cliffs 
which  here  shut  off  both  it  and  the  table-land  of  the  Tih  from 
the  Gulf  of  'Akaba.  There,  after  traversing  the  whole  Peninsula, 
on  hard  ground  of  gravel,  pebble,  or  rock,  the  traveller  again 
finds  himself  in  the  deep  sand-drifts  which  he  has  not  seen 
since  he  left  them  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Nile,  enveloping 

1  Game's  BecoUections  of  the  East,  gare  it  the  name  of  Palmyra)  *'Ph(siiix" 

vol.  ii.  p.  545.     Is  it  quite  certain  that  («o<yi().       See   Hitsig,     Zeitsohrift  der  j 

"Tadmor"  and  ** Palmyra"  are  derived  Beutsch.  MorgenL  Gesellsohah,  toL  viiL  [ 

from.  Hie  palmit    A  palm  is  in  Hebrew  222.  * 

tamar,  and  not  ** Tadmor ; "  and  in  Greek  ^  See  Paii  XL  p.  80.  * 
(and  Josephos  says    that    the    Greeks 
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the  temples  of  Ipsambul,  and  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis.  It 
is  important  to  notice  this,  partly  as  a  correction  of  a  popular 
error,  partly  as  an  illustration,  negative  indeed,  but  not  alto* 
gether  worthless,  of  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch.  "Whatever 
other  sufferings  the  Israelites  may  have  undergone,  the  great 
sand-drifts  which  the  armies  of  Cambyses  encountered  in  the 
desert  of  Africa  are  never  mentioned,  nor  could  have  been  men- 
tioned, in  their  joumeyings  through  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

4.  This  brings  us  to  the  mountains  of  the  Tur  (as  distinct 
from  the  Tih),  which  form,  strictly  speaking,  the  ^^  ^^^ 
mountain-land    of   the    Peninsula.     This    mass    of  tains  of  the 
mountains,    rising   in  their  highest  points   to  the  ^^" 
height  of  more  than  9000  feet,  forms  the  southern  tower,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  of  that  long  belt  or  chain  of  hills,  of 
which  the  northern  bulwark  is  the  double  pmge  of  Lebanon. 
It  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites.     Their 
boundaries,  in  the  narrower  sense,  were  Dan  and  Beersheba ; 
in  the  wider  sense  Lebanon  and  Sinai '. 

(a)  It  is  with  the  configuration  and  aspect  of  this  district  that 
we  are  now  chiefly  concerned.  The  sandy  plain  whic  h  ^^  ^^, 
parts  it  from  the  table-land  of  the  Tih  on  the  north  and  the 
has  been  already  noticed.    A  similar  plain,  though 
apparently  of  gravel  rather  than  of  sand,  under  the  name  of 
El-Ka'a, — ^"the  plain," — ^runs  along  its  south-western   base, 
generally  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  at  times 
interrupted  by  a  lower  line  of  hills,  which  form  as  it  were  the 
outposts  of  the  Sinaitic  range  itself,  and  contain  the  two  sin- 
gular mountains  known  respectively  as  the  mountains  of  N&kus 
(the  Bell),  and  Mukatteb  (the  Written.)   On  their  north-western 
side,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
mountaiQS  of  the  Tur  descend  so  steeply  on  the  shores  of  the 
respective  gulfs  of  the  Bed  Sea,  that  there  is  little  more  than  the 
beach  left  between  the  precipitous  cliffs  and  the  rising  tides. 

{b)  From  these  shores  or  plains  the  traveller  ascends  into  the 
mountain  trianc^le  of  which  they  form  the  three  sides. 

The  Fasfles* 

It  is  approached  for  the  most  part  by  rugged  passes, 

leading  to  the  higher  land  above,  from  which  spring  the  cliffs 

^  See  Chapter  ZIL 
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and  motmtains  themselves.  These  hegin  in  a  gradual,  but 
terminate  usually  in  a  very  steep,  ascent — almost  a  staircase  of 
rock — ^resembling  the  "  Puertas  "  of  the  Andalusian  table-land  ; 
that,  for  example,  of  Gaucin,  on  the  way  from  Gibraltar  to 
Bonda ;  or  the  Sapphira,  on  the  way  from  Malaga  to  Granada. 
To  these  steep  and  rugged  defiles  is  given  the  name  of"  Nukb/* 
or  "  'Akaba."  It  is  from  one  of  these — ^that  down  which  the 
Egyptian  pilgrimage  descends,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Bed  Sea — ^that  the  gulf  and  town  of  'Akaba  derives  its  name '. 
The  others  of  note  are,  the  Nukb  Badera,  which  is  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  cluster  of  Serbia ;  the  Nukb  H&wy,  to  the 
cluster  of  Sinai;  the  Nukb  um  Bachi,  through  which  the 
whole  range  is  approached  from  the  "  Tih."  * 

(c)  The  cluster  itself  consists  (speaking  in  general  and 
The  Moon-  pop^lax  language)  of  two  formations — sandstone,  and 
^^^^^  granite  or  porphyry.  These  two  formations,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  first  constitutes  the  northern, 
and  the  latter  the  southern  division,  play  an  important  part, 
both  in  its  outward  aspect  and  in  its  history.  To  these  it 
owes  the  depth  and  variety  of  colour,  which  distinguish  it  from 
almost  all  other  mountainous  scenery.  Sandstone '  and  granite 
alike  lend  the  strong  red  hue,  which,  when  it  extends  further 
eastward,  is  according  to  some  interpretations,  connected 
with  the  name  of  "Edom."  It  was  long  ago  described  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  as  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  is  represented 
.  in  legendary  pictures  as  of  a  brilliant  crimson.  But  viewed 
even  in  the  soberest  light,  it  gives  a  richness  to  the  whole 
mountain  landscape  which  is  wholly  unknown  in  the  grey  and 
brown  suits  of  our  northern  hills.  Sandstone,  moreover,  when, 
as  in  the  Wftdy  Miighareh,  and  on  the  clifis  which  line  the  shores 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  it  has  become  liable  to  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  the  depredations  of  water,  presents  us  with  those  still  more 
extraordinary  hues,  of  which  the  full  description  must  be 
reserved  for  the  scene  of  their  greatest  exemplification  in  the 
rocks  of  Petra\     In  these  formations,  too,  we  trace  the  con- 

'  There  is  another,  *Akaha  es-ShAm —  Arabia  to  the  higher  level  of  Syria. 
<*the  Paas  of  the  Syrian  Pil^^age" —  *  For  the  four  passes  to  the  Tth  see 

on  the  eastern  side  of  the  'Arabah  (see  Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  167. 
Barckhardt's  Arabia,  ii.  94)  which  forms  '  B4ippe]l,  p.  188. 

the  great  ascent  from  the  lower  level  of  *  See  Part  II.  xrii. 
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nection  of  the  Sinaitic  range  with  the  two  adjacent  countries, 
and  with  the  historical  purposes  to  which  their  materials  have 
been  turned.  The  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tih,  in  their 
abutment  on  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  furnished  the  quarries 
of  the  Pyramids.  The  soft  surface  of  these  sandstone  cUfis 
in  the  WMy  Mukatteb,  offered  ready  tablets  to  the  writers 
of  the  so-called  Sinaitic  inscriptions  and  engravings,  and  to 
Egyptian  sculptors  in  the  Wlidy  Mughareh  and  the  valley  of 
Surabit  el-Ehadim,  just  as  the  continuation  of  the  same  forma- 
tion, far  away  to  the  south-west,  reappears  in  the  consecrated 
quarries  of  the  gorge  of  Silsilis,  whence  were  hewn  the  vast 
materials  for  the  Temples  of  Thebes ;  as  the  same  cliffs,  far 
away  to  the  east,  lent  themselves  to  the  excavations  of  the 
Edomites  and  Nabateans  at  Petra,  and  of  ancient  Ammon^  and 
Moab  in  the  deep  defiles  of  the  Amon.  So,  too,  the  granite 
mountains,  on  whose  hard  blocks  were  written  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  whose  wild  rents  and 
fantastic  forms  have  furnished  the  basis  of  so  many  monastic 
or  Bedouin  legends,  reappear  in  Egypt  at  the  First  Cataract,  in 
the  grotesque  rocks  that  surround  the  island  of  Phile,  and  in 
•  the  vast  quarries  of  Syene ;  and  are  to  be  found  far  off  to  the 
east,  in  Arabia  Felix,  forming  the  granite  mass'  of  Ohod,  the 
scene  of  Mahomet's  first  victory  near  Medina. 

The  mountains,  thus  flanked  by  the  sandstone  formations — 
being  themselves  the  granitic  kernel  of  the  whole  The  Three 
region — are  divided  into  two,  or  perhaps  three  ^^'o^P"; 
groups,  each  with  a  central  summit.  These  are  (1)  the  north- 
western cluster,  which  rises  above  Wady  Feiran,  and  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  mountain — ^being  in  some  respects  also 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  Peninsula — is  Mount  Serbal ; 
(2)  the  eastern  and  central  cluster,  of  which  the  highest  point  is 
Mount  St.  Catherine ; — and  (3)  the  south-eastern  cluster,  which 
forms  as  it  were  the  outskirts  of  the  central  mass,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  Um  Shaumer,  the  most  elevated  summit  of  the 
whole  range.  Of  these  points  Mount  St.  Catherine,  with  most 
of  its  adjacent  peaks,  has  been  ascended  by  many  travellers; 
Mount  Serbal  by  a  very  few,  of  whom  only  four  have  recorded 

*  See  Lynch'g  "  Dead  Sea,"  p.  868.  «  Bnnkhardt^  ii.  281. 
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their  ascent ;  Um  Shamner  has  been  ascended  by  none  except 
Burckhardt,  and  by  him  not  quite  to  the  summit. 

Beserving  for  the  present  the  more  special  characteristics  of 
these  respective  clusters,  their  general  peculiarities  may  be  best 
the  given  in  common.     The  colours*  have  been  already 

Colours;  mentioned.  Bed,  with  dark  green,  are  the  predomi- 
nant hues ;  the  two  are  most  markedly  combined  in  the  long 
line  of  Jebel  Musa,  as  Pococke,  with  more  than  his  usual 
observation,  noticed  long  ago.  These  colours,  especially  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  Serbal,  are  diversified  by  the  long  streaks  of 
purple  which  run  over  them  from  top  to  bottom.  But  it  is 
only  in  the  parts  of  the  sandstone  cliffs  where  the  surface  has 
been  broken  away,  as  in  the  caves  of  the  Wady  Mughareh, 
or  on  the  shores  of  the  two  gulfs,  that  they  present  the  great 
variety  of  colour  which  reaches  its  highest  pitch  at  Petra. 

Another  feature,  less  peculiar,  but  still  highly  characteristic, 
the  Confd-  is  the  infinite  complication  of  jagged  peaks  and  varied 
■*°° '  ridges.    When  seen  jfrom  a  distance,  as  from  the  hills 

between  Sinai  and  'Akaba,  this  presents  as  fine  an  outline  of 
mountain  scenery  as  can  be  conceived,  but  the  beauty  and 
distinctness  of  a  nearer  view  is  lost  in  its  multiplied  and 
intricate  confusion — the  cause  no  doubt,  in  part,  of  the  nume- 
rous mistakes  made  by  travellers  in  their  notice  of  the  several 
peaks  to  be  seen  from  this  or  that  particular  point.  This  is 
the  characteristic  described  by  Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  with  a 
slight  exaggeration  of  expression,  when  he  says  that  the  view 
from  Jebel  Musa  (where  this  particular  aspect  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  perfection)  is  as  if  "  Arabia  Petrcea  were  an  ocean  of 
lava,  which,  whilst  its  waves  were  nmning  mountains  high,  had 
suddenly  stood  still." 

It  is  an  equally  striking,  and  more  accurate  expression  of  the 
the  D60O-  same  traveller,  when  he  speaks  of  the  whole  range  as 
l»*io^;  being  "the  Alps  unclothed*."  This— their  union  of 
grandeur  with  desolation — is  the  point  of  their  scenery  abso- 

1  The  most  aocnrate  description  of  the  of  Ghamouni,  called  from  their  colour  the 

colours  of  the  Desert  is  that  given  by  Dr.  AiguUlea  JRougeSf  give  some  notion  of  the 

Clin.     (Travels,    i.   872,    390.)     Unfor-  colour  and  form  of  SinaL 
tunately,  no  published  views  ever  attempt  >  Notes  during  a  Visit  to  ?gyp^  ^^9 

it.    The  three  peaks  of  red  granite  which  p.  21  !• 
overhang  the  northern  side  of  the  Valley 
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lately  nniiyalled.  They  are  the  "Alps"  of  Arabia — but  the 
Alps  planted  in  the  Desert,  and  therefore  stripped  of  all  the 
clothing  which  goes  to  make  up  our  notions  of  Swiss  or  English 
mountains;  stripped  of  the  variegated  drapery  of  oak,  and 
birch,  and  pine,  and  fir,  of  moss,  and  grass,  and  fern;  which  to 
landscapes  of  European  hills,  are  almost  as  essential  as  the 
rocks  and  peaks  themselves.  Of  all  the  charms  of  Switzer- 
land, the  one  which  most  impresses  a  traveller  recently  returned 
from  the  East,  is  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  verdure.  The 
very  name  of  ''Alp"  is  strictly  applied  only  to  the  green 
pasture-lands  enclosed  by  rocks  or  glaciers ; — a  sight  in  the 
European  Alps  so  common,  in  these  Arabian  Alps  so  wholly 
unknown.  The  absence  of  verdure,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  water — of  those  perennial  streams  which 
are  at  once  the  creation  and  the  life  of  every  other  mountain 
district. 

And  it  is  this  probably,  combined  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  produces  the  deep  stillness  and  con-  and  the 
sequent  reverberation  of  the  human  voice,  which  can  Silence, 
never  be  omitted  in  any  enumeration  of  the  characteristics  of 
Mount  Sinai.  From  the  highest  point  of  Baa  Sufsafeh  to  its 
lower  peak,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  feet,  the  page  of  a  book, 
distinctly  but  not  loudly  read,  was  perfectly  audible ;  and  every 
remark  of  the  various  groups  of  travellers  descending  from  the 
heights  of  the  same  point  rose  clearly  to  those  immediately 
above  them.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  Arabs  who  conducted 
NiebuhrS  that  they  could  make  themselves  heard  across  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba ;  a  belief  doubtless  exaggerated,  yet  probably 
originated  or  fostered  by  the  great  distance  to  which  in  those 
regions  the  voice  can  actually  be  carried.  And  it  is  probably 
from  the  same  cause  that  so  much  attention  has  been  excited 
by  the  mysterious  noises  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
heard  on  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
XJm  Shaumer,  and  in  the  mountain'  of  Nftkus,  or  the  Bell,  so 
called  from  the  legend  that  the  sounds  proceed  from  the  bells* 

^  Deeeriptioii  de  FAnbie,  p.  245.  acoount  hj  Captain  Newbold,  Journal  of 

'  See  the  picture  and  description  of  the  B.  Asiatic  Society,  No.  ziiL  79. 
this  mountain  in  Wellsted,  ii.  24 ;   and  *  I  use  the  word  **beU"  for  the  sake 

a  more  complete  and  singuhkily  graphic  of  conyenience.    But  *' the  sound  of  the 
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of  a  conyent  enclosed  within  the  mountain.  In  this  last  instance 
the  sound  is  supposed  to  originate  in  the  rush  of  sand  down  the 
mountain  side ;  sand,  here,  as  elsewhere,  playing  the  same  part 
as  the  waters  or  snows  of  the  north.  In  the  case  of  Jebel 
Musa,  where  it  is  said  that  the  monks  had  originally  settled 
on  the  highest  peak,  but  were  by  these  strange  noises  driven 
down  to  their  present  seat  in  the  valley,  and  in  the  case  of 
Um  Shaumer,  where  it  was  described  to  Burckhardt  as  like  the 
sound  of  artillery,  the  precise  cause  has  never  been  ascertained. 
But  in  all  these  instances  the  efEect  must  have  been  heightened 
by  the  deathlike  silence  of  a  region  where  the  fall  of  waters, 
even  the  trickling  of  brooks,  is  unknown. 

This  last  peculiarity  of  the  Sinai  range  brings  us  to  another, 
which  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Desert — ^namely,  the  valleys  or  "  Wftdys." 

(d)  It  is  by  a  true  instinct  that  the  Bedouins,  as  a  general 
The  Tvlef  call  the  mountains  not  by  any  distinctive  name, 

WAdyg.  Ij^^  after  the  valleys  or  w&dys  which  surround  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  this  Arabic  name,  because  there  is  no 
English  word  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  idea  expressed 
by  it.  A  hollow,  a  valley,  a  depression — ^more  or  less  deep  or 
wide  or  long — worn  or  washed  by  the  mountain  torrents  or 
winter  rains  for  a  few  months  or  weeks  in  the  year — such  is 
the  general  idea  of  an  Arabian  "  wAdy,"  whether  in  the  Desert 
or  in  Syria.  The  Hebrew  word  (nachal),  which  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  correlative  of  the  W&dy  of  the  Arabic,  is  unfor- 
tunately confounded  in  our  translation  with  a  distinct  word 
(nahar)  imder  the  common  version  of  "river,"  though  occa- 
sionally rendered,  with  a  greater  attempt  at  accuracy,  by  the 
name  of  "  brook'." 

For  a  few  weeks  or  days  in  the  winter  these  valleys  present, 
it  is  said,  the  appearance  of  rushing  streams.  A  graphic  de- 
scription is  given  of  this  sudden  conversion  of  the  dry  bed  of 


church-going  bell*'  ia  anknoim  in  the 
East ;  and  the  nShdi  is  really  the  rade 
<;ymbal  or  sounding-board  nsed  in  Qreek 
churches,  such  as  are  described  farther 
on  in  the  Gonrent  of  St.  Catherine. 

^  The  word  wddy  (spelt  by  ike  French 
auadi),  ia  properly  a  *' hollow  between 


hills,  whether  diy  or  moist."  It  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  toadOf  a  yerb  of  a 
strange  signification,  but  of  wJiich  ap- 
parently the  fondamental  idea  must  be 
to  "perforate  by  water."  Nachal,  in 
like  manner  is  probably  from  duUalf  to 
"  perforate.*'    See  Appendix. 
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the  W&dj  Musa  into  a  thundering  mountain  torrent,  in  Miss 
Martineau's  account  of  Petra.  Another  such  is  recorded  by 
Wellsted  near  TV.  The  W&dy  ShelMl  (the  VaUey  of  the 
Cataracts)  both  in  its  name  and  aspect  bears  every  trace  of  its 
wintry  cascades.  But  their  usual  aspect  is  absolutely  bare  and 
waste ;  only  presenting  the  image  of  thirsty  desolation  the  more 
strikingly,  from  the  constant  indications  of  water  which  is  no 
longer  there.  But  so  essentially  are  they,  in  other  respects, 
the  rivers  of  the  Desert,  and  so  entirely  are  they  the  only 
likeness  to  rivers  which  an  Arab  could  conceive,  that  in  Spain 
we  find  the  name  reproduced  by  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Anda- 
lusia: sometimes  indeed  fitly  enough,  as  applied  to  the 
countless  water-courses  of  southern  Spain,  only  filled  like  the 
valleys  of  Arabia  by  a  sudden  descent  of  showers,  or  melting  of 
snow;  but  sometimes  to  mighty  rivers,  to  which  the  torrents  of 
the  Desert  could  famish  only  the  most  general  parallel.  Few 
who  pass  to  and  fro  along  the  majestic  river  between  Cadiz  and 
Seville,  remember  that  its  name  i^  a  recollection  of  the  Desert 
far  away;  the  Arab  could  find  no  other  appellation  for  the 
Bfietis  than  that  of  "The  Great  Wftdy  "— Guad-al-Khebir". 

To  these  waterless  rivers  the  Desert  owes  its  boundaries,  its 
form,  its  means  of  communication,  as  truly  as  the  countries 
or  districts  of  Europe  owe  theirs  to  the  living  streams  which 
divide  range  from  range,  and  nation  from  nation.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  W&dy  Taiyibeh  and  the  W4dy  Sey&l,  a  broad  and 
winding  track;    sometimes,   as  in  the  W&dy  Musa,  closed 


'  Qaoted  in  Bitter,  Sinai,  p.  456. 

*  A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of 
this  violent  adaptation  of  the  scanty  no- 
menclature of  the  Desert  to  the  varied 
features  of  Buropean  scenery  has  been 
pointed  out  by  M.  Sngelhardt^  in  .his 
learned  work  on  the  valleys  of  Monte 
Bosa.  It  appears  that  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  the  valley  of  Saas  was 
occupied  by  a  band  of  Saracens ;  and  M. 
Bngdhardt  ingeniously,  though  in  one 
or  two  instances  fimcifully,  derives  the 
existing  names  of  the  localities  in  that 
falley  from  these  strange  occupants. 
Amongst  these  are  the  MorUe  Moro — ^the 
Pass  qX.  the  Moors — the  two  villages  or 
stations  of  Alinagal,  and  the  mountain 
of  Mitchebelj  of  which  the  former,  by 
the  likeness  of  its  first  syllable  to  the 


Arabian  article  (d,  the  latter  of  its  ter- 
mination to  the  word  jebd,  certainly 
oonfiim  the  hypothesis.  But  the  most 
curious  and  the  most  probable  is  the 
name  of  the  huge  glacier  through  which 
rushes  the  wild  torrent  of  ^e  Visp. 
Hardly  two  objects  less  like  can  be  con- 
ceived than  that  mass  of  ice^  with  its 
lake  reflecting  the  glaciers  in  the  tranquil 
water,  and  the  abundant  stream  gushing 
from  its  bosom,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  scanty  rivulet  or 
pool  in  the  hot  rocky  bed  of  the  Desert, 
fringed  with  palm  or  acacia.  But'  this 
was  the  only  image  which  the  Arabs  had 
of  a  9ource  or  spring  of  a  river.  And 
**Al-al-*Ain,"  accordingly,  is  the  pre- 
sent name  of  the  glacier  of  their  Alpine 
valley. 
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between  oyerarching  chSa;  sometiinesy  as  in  the  Wady  es< 
Sheykh,  leaving  a  vast  margin  on  each  side,  such  as  in  a  happier 
soil  and  climate  would  afford  pasturage  for  a  thousand  cattle; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  W&dy  Sidri,  expanding  into  a  level  space, 
where,  in  Switzerland  and  Westmoreland,  the  surrounding 
precipices  would  descend,  not  as  there  on  a  waste  of  sand  or 
gravel,  but  on  a  bright  lake;  they  yet  all  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  are  the  high  roads  of  the  Desert :  the  stations,  the 
tribes,  the  mountains,  are  as  truly  along  their  banks,  and 
distinguished  by  their  courses,  as  if  they  were  rivers  or  rail 
roads.  By  observing  their  peculiarities,  their  points  of 
junction,  and  their  general  direction,  any  one  who  had  once 
traversed  the  route  from  Cairo  to  Petra,  would  probably  find 
his  way  back  without  any  great  risk  or  difficulty*  And,  as  in 
western  countries,  amongst  a  variety  of  lesser  streams  there  is 
generally  one  commanding  river  which  absorbs  all  the  rest,  and 
serves  as  the  main  line  of  communication  for  the  whole  region, 
so  it  is  with  the  w&dys  of  the  Desert.  Um  Shaumer,  St. 
Catherine,  and  Serbfil,  are  not  more  decisively  the  dominant 
summits  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains,  than  is  the  W^dy  es-Sheykh 
— the  "  valley  of  the  saint " — ^the  queen  of  the  Sinaitic  rivers. 
The  immense  curve  by  which  it  connects  the  two  great  clusters 
of  the  Peninsula  is  as  clear  in  reality  as  on  the  map. 

.Thus  the  general  character  of  the  wAdys,  as  well  as  of  the 
The  Yege-  mountains  of  Sinai,  is  entire  desolation.  If  the  moun* 
*»tion ;  ioixiH  are  naked  Alps,  the  valleys  are  dry  rivers.  But 
there  are  exceptions  in  both  instances.  There  is  nearly  every- 
where a  thin,  it  might  almost  be  said  a  transparent  coating  of 
vegetation.  There  are  occasional  spots  of  verdure,  which 
escape  notice  in  a  general  view,  but  for  that  very  reason  are  the 
more  remarkable  when  observed.  It  is  said  that  travellers,  on 
arriving  at  Lisbon  from  Madrid,  after  crossing  the  bare  table- 
land of  central  Spain,  are  asked,  "  Do  you  remember  that  tree 
you  passed  on  the  road  ?  "  The  same  feeling  is  more  strongly 
experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  Desert.  Not  perhaps  every 
single  tree,  but  every  group  of  trees,  lives  in  the  traveller's 
recollection  as  distinctiy  as  the  towns  and  spires  of  civilised 
countries.  Accordingly,  both  the  valleys,  and  (where  they  are 
not  named  directly  from  the  valleys)  the  mountains  also  are 
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usually  named  from  the  slight  vegetation  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  highest  peak  of  the  whole 
range  is  known  by  no  other  name  than  the  trivial  appellation 
of  Um  Shaumer, — "  the  mother  of  fennel,"  doubtless  from  the 
fennel  which  Burckhardt  describes  as  characteristic  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  Has  Siifsafeh,  which  represents,  according  to 
Dr.  Bobinson's  view,  the  Horeb  of  Moses,  is  the  "willow- 
head,"  from  the  group  of  two  or  three  willows  which  grow  in 
the  Wady  Su&afeh,  in  its  recesses.  Serbal  is  possibly  so  called 
from  the  ««r,  or  myrrh,  which  creeps  over  its  ledges  up  to  the 
very  summit.  And  (judging  by  this  analogy)  the  most  probable 
origin  even  of  the  ancient  *'  Sinai  '*  is  the  seneh  or  acacia,  with 
which,  as  we  know,  it  then  abounded.  The  Wady  Abu- 
Hamad — ^the  "  father  of  fig-trees  " — ^is  from  the  old  fig-tree  in 
its  deep  clefts ;  the  Wady  Sidii  from  its  bushes  of  wild  thorn'; 
the  Wady  Sey&l  from  the  acacia;  the  Wady  Taiyibeh, from  the 
**  goodly"  water  and  vegetation  it  contains*. 

The  more  definitely  marked  spots  of  verdure,  however,  are 
the  accompaniments  not  of  the  empty  beds  of  winter  rrhe 
torrents,  but  of  'the  few  living,  perhaps  perennial  Springt. 
springs,  which  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  rarity,  assimie  an 
importance  difficult  to  be  understood  in  the  moist  scenery  of 
the  West  and  North.  These  springs,  whose  sources  are  for 
the  most  part  high  up  in  the  mountain  clefts,  occasionally  send 
-down  into  the  wadys  rills  of  water,  which  however  scanty — 
however  little  deserving  of  the  name  oven  of  brooks* — ^yet 
become  immediately  the  nucleus  of  whatever  vegetation  the 
•desert  produces.  Often  their  course  can  be  traced,  not  by 
visible  water,  but  a  track  of  moss  here,  a  fringe  of  rushes  there. 


1  See  Bitter,  Sinai,  pp.  846,  748. 

*  The  names  of  the  Alps  are^  for  the 
Tnost  p»rt,  derived  from  some  pecoliarity 
of  the  momitain — ^the  Wetterhom,  Silber- 
horn,  tlie  Jnngfrao,  Hont  BLinc,  and  the 
like.  Bat  one  of  the  most  striking  has 
receired  its  name,  like  those  Arabian 
liilla,  fix)m  the  yegetation  of  the  rallejs 
at  its  foot.  The  manrellons  peak  of 
'*ihe  Matterhom"  is  so  called,  not  from 
its  extraordinary  formation  and  shape, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  first  view  of 
it  usually  obtained  brings  it  before  us  in 
connection  with  the  green  pastures  and 
woods  of  Matt  or  Zer-Matt^  aboTe  which 


it  rises;  ''Matt*'  being  the  proyincial 
word  for  meadow  or  meadf  of  which  it  is 
m  &ct  only  another  form — as  in  An-dcT' 
Matty  the  village  on  the  mead  of  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass.  The  German  name  of  the 
mountain  is  thus  "the  peak  of  the 
meadowt,^*  as  the  Italian  name  (for  a 
similar  reason)  is  Monte  Silvio — the 
Mountain  of  the  Forests. 

'  Biippell  notices  four  perennial  brooks: 
1.  The  WAdy  el-*Ain.  2.  The  Wftdy 
Salaka.  3.  The  W&dy  Feirftn.  4.  The 
WAdy  HibrAn.  I  only  saw  the  first  and 
third.    See  Fart  IL  vi.  vii.  ziL 
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a  solitary  palm,  a  group  of  acacias — ^which  at  once  denote  that 
an  unseen  life  is  at  work.  Wherever  these  springs  are  to  be 
found,  there,  we  cannot  doubt,  must  always  have  been  the 
resort  of  the  wanderers  in  the  Desert;  and  they  occur  at  such 
frequent  intervals,  that,  after  leaving  Suez,  there  is  at  least  one 
such  spot  in  each  successive  day's  journey.  In  two  of  the 
great  wadys  which  lead  from  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Sinai 
range  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez — Ghiiriindel,  and  Useit  with  its  con- 
tinuation of  the  Wady  Taiyibeh — such  tracts  of  vegetation  are 
to  be  found  in  considerable  luxuriance.  In  a  still  greater  degree- 
is  this  the  case  in  all  the  various  wadys  leading  down  from  the 
Sinai  range  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba — of  which  the  Wady  el-'Ain 
is  described  by  Buppell  and  by  Miss  Martineau;  the  Wady 
Sumghy  by  Dr.  Robinson ;  and  the  Wady  Kyd  by  Burckhardt 
— in  all  of  which  this  union  of  vegetation  with  the  fantastic 
scenery  of  the  desolate  mountains  presents  a  combination  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  extraordinary.  In  three  spots,  however,  in 
the  Desert,  and  in  three  only  so  far  as  appears,  this  vege- 
tation is  brought  by  the  concurrence  of  the  general  configura- 
tion of  the  country  to  a  stLLl  higher  pitch.  By  far  the  most 
remarkable  collection  of  springs  is  that  which  renders  the 
clusters  of  Jebel  Musa  the  chief  resort  of  the  Bedouin  tribes 
during  the  summer  heats.  Four  abundant  sources  in  the 
_   ^         mountains   immediately  above  the   Convent  of  St. 

The  OiiDOfl. 

Catherine  must  always  have  made  that  region  one  of 
the  most  frequented  of  the  Desert.  The  two  other  exceptions 
are  of  a  different  character.  It  has  been  already  observed  that, 
in  order  fully  to  understand  the  geography  of  Sinai,  we  must 
combine  it  with  the  geography  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  in  the  western 
desert  of  the  Nile.  What  that  oasis  is  on  a  great  ^cale  may  be 
seen  on  a  small  scale  elsewhere ;  namely,  deep  depressions  of 
the  high  table-land,  which  thus  become  the  receptacles  of  all 
the  rain  and  torrents,  and  consequently  of  the  vegetation  and 
the  life,  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  Desert.  These 
oases,  therefore,  are  to  be  found  wherever  the  waters  from  the 
different  wadys  or  hills,  whether  from  winter-streams,  or  from 
such  living  springs  as  have  just  been  described,  converge  to 
a  common  reservoir.     One  such  oasis  in  the  Sinaitic  desert 
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seems  to  be  the  palm-grove  of  El-Wady  at  T^\ — the  sea-port 
half-way  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez, — which  receives  all  the  waters 
which  flow  down  from  the  higher  range  of  Sinai  to  the  sea* 
The  other,  and  the  more  important,  is  the  Wady  Feirftn,  high 
up  in  the  table-land  of  Sinai  itself;  but  apparently  receiving  all 
the  waters  which,  from  the  springs  and  torrents  of  the  central 
cluster  of  Mount  Sinai,  flow  through  the  W&dy  es-Sheykh  into 
this  basin,  where  their  further  exit  is  forbidden  by  the  rising 
ground  in  the  W&dy  Feir&n*.  These  two  green  spots  are  the 
oases  of  Sinai,  and  with  the  nucleus  of  springs  in  Jebel  Musa, 
form  the  three  chief  centres  of  vegetation  in  the  Peninsula. 

II.  This  is  the  general  conformation  of  the  scenery  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed.    Even  if  their  precise  General 
route  were  unknown,  yet  the  peculiar  features  of  the  J^^£^ 
country  have  so   much  in  common  that  the  history  tory. 
would  still  receive  many  illusi|ations.     They  were  brought 
into  contact  with  a  desolation,  to  them  the  more  remarkable  by 
its  contrast  with  the  green  valley  of  the  Nile.     They    The 
were  enclosed  within  a  sanctuary  of  temples  and    Scenery. 
pyramids  not  made  with  hands, — the  more  awful  from  its  total 
dissimilarity  to  anything  which  they  or  their  fathers  could  have 
remembered  in  Egypt  or  in  Palestine.     They  were  wrapt  in  a 
silence  which  gave  full  effect  to  the  morning  and  the  evening 
shout  with  which  the  encampment  rose  and  pitched ;  and  still 
more  to  the  "thunders,  and  the  voice  exceeding  loud"  on  the 
top  of  Horeb.    The  Prophet  and  his  People  were  thus  secluded 
from  all  former  thoughts  and  associations,  that 

'*  Separate  from  the  world,  hia  breast 
Might  duly  take  and  strongly  keep 
The  print  of  Heayen,  to  be  ezpreet 
Ere  long  on  Sion^s  steep'.** 

Not  less  illustrative,  though  perhaps  less  explanatory,  of  the 
more  special  incidents  recorded,  are  some  of  the  more  local 


>  Bnrekhardt  (Arabia,  il.  362)  de- 
eeribes  the  palm-grove  as  so  thick  that 
he  could  hardly  find  his  way  through  it. 
It  is  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Tbi, 
in  a  valley  called  emphatically,  £1-  Wddy, 
**af%«WMy."     (Wellsted,  ii.  9.) 

2  See  Part  II.  vi.     Tftr  I  did  not  see. 

»  Keble's  Christian  Year,  ISth  Sun- 
day after  Trinity.      I  have  everywhere 


quoted  from  this  work  the  illustrations 
it  contains  of  Scriptnre  scenery,  not  only 
because  of  its  wide  circulation,  but  be^ 
cause  the  careful  attention  of  its  learned 
author  to  all  local  allusions  renders  it 
almost  a  duty  to  test  these  allusions, 
whenever  opportunity  occurs,  by  reference 
to  the  localities  themselves. 
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peculiarities  of  the  Desert.  The  occasional  springs,  and  wells, 
and  brooks,  are  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  "  waters  " 
of  Marah ;  the  *  springs '  (mistranslated  "  wells  ")  of  Elim ;  the 
brook  "  of  Horeb ;  the  "  well "  of  Jethro's  daughters,  with  its 
troughs  "  or  tanks,  in  Midian'.  The  vegetation  is  still  that 
which  we  should  infer  from  the  Mosaic  history.  The  wild 
Acacia  {Mimosa  NUotica),  under  the  name  of  "sunt,"  everywhere 
represents  the  "  seneh  "  or  "  senna  "  of  the  Burning  Bush*.  A 
slightly  different  form  of  the  tree,  equally  common  under  the 
name  of  "  sayal,"  is  the  ancient  "  Shittah',"  or,  as  more  usually 
expressed  in  the  plural  form  (from  the  tangled  thickets  into 
which  its  stem  expands),  the  "  Shittim*,"  of  which  the  taber- 
nacle was  made, — ^an  incidental  proof,  it  may  be  observed,  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  institution,  inasmuch  as  the  acacia,  though 
the  chief  growth  of  the  Desert,  is  very  rare  in  Palestine*.  The 
"Retem,"  or  wild  broom,  ^th  its  high  canopy  and  white 
blossoms,  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
(Rithmah^,  and  is  the  very  shrub  under  which — in  the  only 
subsequent  passage  which  connects  the  Desert  with  the  history 
of  Israel — Elijah  slept'  in  his  wanderings.  The  "  palms  " — not 
the  graceful  trees  of  Egypt,  but  the  hardly  less  picturesque  wild 
palms'  of  uncultivated  regions,  with  their  dwarf  trunks  and 
shaggy  branches, — vindicate  by  their  appearance  the  title  of 
being  emphatically  the  "  trees  "  of  the  Desert ;  and  therefore, 
whether  in  the  cluster  of  the  seventy  palm-trees  of  the  second 
station  of  the  wanderings',  or  in  the  grove,  which  still  exists  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba',  were  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  "Elim,"  "Elath,"  or  " Eloth*,"— " the  trees."     The 


»  Ex.  XV.  23,  27  ;  Deut.  ix.  21 ;  Ex. 
ii.  16. 

*  Ex.  iii.  2 ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  16.  See 
Part  II.  iv. 

*  Isa.  xH.  19. 

<  Bxod.  xxT.  6,  10,  13;  xxvL  26; 
zxvii.  1,  6,  &c 

^  The  gam  which  exudes  from  it  is 
said  to  be  the  old  Arabian  frankinoense, 
and  is  brought  from  Suiai  by  Tti,  See 
Clarke's  Trayels,  vol.  v.  76. 

*  Numb,  xxxiii.  18,  19. 

'  1  Kings  xix.  4,  mistranslated  "ju- 
niper. "  It  is  the  *  •  spartium  juncum **  of 
Linnteus.  In  Job  xxx.  4,  it  is  described 
as  the  food  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of 


Edom  when  driven  into  the  desert.  The 
word  is  aUo  used  in  Fs.  cxx.  4.  See 
Part  II.  iv.  xii. 

^  The  palms  in  the  palm-groves  at  Tftr 
are  all  registered.  Property  in  them  is 
capital ;  marriage  portions  are  given  in 
dates,  like  tulips  in  HoUand.  (Heuuker, 
p.  217.) 

•  Exod.  XV.  27;  xvi.  1;  Num.  xxxiii.  9. 
1  Deut.  u.  8;  1  Kings  ix.  26;  2  Kings 

xiv.  22  ;  xvi.  6  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  17 ;  xxvi.  2. 

*  It  is  the  same  word  which  in  Pales- 
tine is  used  habitually  for  the  ilex  or 
terebitUh ;  an  instructive  change,  because 
the  terebinth  is  as  emphatically  the  dis- 
tinguished tree  (if  one  may  co  say)  of 
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*'tarfa,"  or  tamarisk,  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  history 
of  the  Exodus ;  yet,  if  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
of  the  Arabs  be  adopted,  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
wanderings  by  the  ^* manna"  which  distils  from  it,  as  gum- 
arabic  from  the  acacia.  It  is  also  brought  within  the  limit 
of  their  earlier  history  by  the  grove  of  '*  tamarisks,"*  which 
Abraham  planted  round  the  wells  of  Beersheba,  as  soon  as  he 
had  exchanged  the  vegetation  of  Palestine — ^the  oaks  of  Moreh 
and  of  Mamre, — for  the  wild  and  scanty  shrubs  of  the  desert 
frontier.  The  lasaf  or  caaf^  the  caper  plant,  the  bright  green 
creeper  which  climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  in 
the  Sinaitic  valleys',  has  been  identified  on  grounds  of  great 
probability  with  the  "  hyssop "  or  ezoh  of  Scripture,  and 
thus  explains  whence  came  the  green  branches  used,  even 
in  the  Desert,  for  sprinkling  the  water  over  the  tents  of  the 
I8raelites^ 

Again,  it  has  often  been  asked  whether  there  are  any  natural 
phenomena  by  which  the  wonders  of  the  giving  of  the  ^^  ,    . 
Law  can  be  explained  or  illustrated.    There  are  at  calpheno- 
first  sight  many  appearances  which,  to  an  unpractised 
eye,  seem  indications  of  volcanic  agency.    But  they  are  all,  it  is 
believed,  illusory.     The  vast  heaps,  as  of  calcined  mountains, 
are  only  the  detritus  of  iron  in  the  sandstone  formation\     The 
traces  of  igneous  action  on  the  granite  rocks  belong  to  their 


Palestine,  as  tbe  palm  is  of  the  Deaert. 
See  Chapter  II. 

1  The  "Eehel"  of  Oen.  xxi.  38.  It 
ia  alw>  used  m  1  Sam.  zxil.  6,  for  a  tree 
at  Bamah ;  and  in  1  Sam.  xzxL  18,  for 
a  tree  at  Jabesh,  vhich  in  1  Chron.  x.  12, 
lacalledan'* oak**  (Blah).  Thialastex- 
ample  perhaps  throws  doubt  on  the  pre- 
Tioofl  usage.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  Tamarisk  ia  intended  in  Gen. 
zzi.  33.    See  Part  II.  iv.,  and  Appendix. 

*  Bitter,  Sinai,  345,  761.  I  remember 
it  especially  in  the  WAdy  Shellil,  theW&dy 
ei-' Ain,  and  the  Slk  at  Petra.  (See  Part 
II.  pp.  70,  80,  89.)  To  us,  as  to  Lepeins 
and  Forskal,  the  Bedouin  name  seemed  to 
be  Lctsaf  or  Laaef,  But  it  is  the  same  aa 
BoTckhardt,  Fr^ytag,  and  Richardson  give 
under  the  name  of  Aszef  and  Ataf;  and 
the  other  form  is  probably  only  a  oormp- 
tion  of  aJrfuaf  (See  Journal  of  B.  Asiat. 
cloc..  No.  XT.  203).     The  aignments  in 


iarour  of  the  identification  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Professor  Boyle.  ''  It  ia 
found  in  Lower  Bgypt^  in  the  Deserts  of 
Sinai.  .  .  .  Its  habit  is  to  grow  on  the  most 
barren  soil,  or  rocky  preciploe,  or  the  side 
of  a  wall.  ...  It  has,  moreover,  always 
been  supposed  to  possess  cleansing  pro- 
perties, [especially  in  cntanaous  disorders. 
Pliny,  H.  N.,  xx.  15].  .  .  It  is  capable 
of  yielding  a  stick,  to  which  the  sponge 
might  be  affixed.'*  (Journal  of  R.  Asiat. 
Soc.»  No.  XT.  p.  202.)  The  word  Sffamros 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  LXX 
as  the  Greek  name  most  nearly  resemb- 
Ung  the  Hebrew  etoh  in  sound,  though 
differing  in  sense.  Thus  Bopis  is  used  fax 
'*  Birth,"  and  B&nos  for  **  Samah.** 

*  Num.  xix.  IS. 

*  See  Part  II.  tI.     I  ought  perhaps  to 
notice  the  '  *  hot  springs  **  of  the  PeniniBula, 
which  howerer  are,*I  beliere,  all  on  tha- 
ooasU 
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jSrst  upheaving,  not  to  any  subsequent  convulsions.  Every- 
where there  are  signs  of  the  action  of  water,  nowhere  of 
fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tremendous  thunderstorms  re- 
verberated amongst  the  mountains  have  greatly  impressed  on 
those  who  have  heard  them  the  likeness  to  "  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet,*'  the  "  trembling  of  the  earth,'*  the  "  blackness  and 
thick  darkness'."  The  mysterious  sounds  which  have  been 
mentioned  on  Um  Shaumer  and  Jebel  Musa,  may  also  be  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  terrors  described  in  the  Mosaic 
narrative.  If  there  is  such  a  connection,  additional  proof 
is  furnished  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative.  If  not,  it 
must  rest,  as  heretofore,  on  its  own  internal  evidence. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  the  Desert  to  its  modem  inhabitants 
Thepreaent  is  Still  illustrative  of  its  ancient  history.  The  general 
inhabitante.  name"  by  which  the  Hebrews  called  "  the  wilderness," 
including  always  that  of  Sinai,  was  **  the  pasture.'*  Bare  as 
the  surface  of  the  Desert  is,  yet  the  thin  clothing  of  vegetation 
which  is  seldom  entirely  withdrawn,  especially  the  aromatic 
shrubs  on  the  high  hill  sides,  furnishes  sufficient  sustenance 
for  the  herds  of  the  six  thousand  Bedouins  who  constitute  the 
present  population  of  the  Peninsula. 

"  Along  the  mountain  ledges  green, 
The  scattered  sheep  at  vill  may  glean 
The  Desert's  spicy  stores  ^" 

So  were  they  seen  following  the  daughters  or  the  shepherd- 
slaves  of  Jethro.  So  may  they  be  seen  climbing  the  rocks, 
or  gathered  round  the  pools  and  springs  of  the  valleys,  under 
the  charge  of  the  black- veiled  Bedouin  women  of  the  present 
day.  And  in  the  Tiyahah,  Tawarah,  or  'Alawin  tribes,  witL. 
their  chiefs  and  followers,  their  dress,  and  manners,  and 
habitations,  we  probably  see  the  likeness  of  the  Midianites, 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  Israelites  themselves  in  this  their 
earliest  stage  of  existence.  The  long  straight  lines  of 
black  tents  which  cluster  round  the  Desert  springs,  present 
to  us  on  a  small  scale  the  image  of  the  vast  encampment 

1  Stewart,  Tent  slid  Khan,  189.  *  Christian  Tear,  5th  Sunday  in  Lent. 

*  "Midbar.**    See  Appendix,  <«6vo(:e. 
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gathered  round  the  one  Sacred  Tent  which,  with  its  cotct- 
ings  of  dyed  skins,  stood  conspicuous  in  the  midst,  and 
which  recalled  the  period  of  their  nomadic  life  long  after 
their  settlement  in  Palestine'.  The  deserted  villages — marked 
by  rude  enclosures  of  stone — are  doubtless  such  as  those 
to  which  the  Hebrew  wanderers  gave  the  name'  of  "  Hazeroth," 
and  which  afterwards  furnished  the  tjrpe  of  the  primitive 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh*.  The  rude  burial-grounds,  with  the 
many  nameless  head-stones,  far  away  &um  human  habita- 
tion, ate  such  as  the  host  of  Israel  must  hare  left  behind 
them  at  tlie  different  stages  of  their  progress — at  Massah, 
at  Sinai,  at  Kibroth-battaavah,  "  the  graves  of  desire*."  The 
salutations  of  the  chiefs,  in  their  bright  scarlet  robes,  the 
one  "  going  out  to  meet  the  other,"  the  "  obeisance,"  the 
■"  kiss  "  on  each  side  the  head,  the  silent  entrance  into  the 
tent  for  consultatien,  are  all  graphically  described  in  the 
«ncounter  between  Moses  and  Jethro*.  The  constitution  of 
the  tribes,  with  the  subordinate  degrees  of  sheykhs,  recom- 
mended by  Jethro  to  Moses,  ia  the  very  same  which  still  exists 
amongst  those  who  are  possibly  his  lineal  descendants — the 
gentle  race  of  the  Tawilrah*. 

As  we  pass  &om  the  Desert  to  its  inhabitants,  a  qnestioQ 
eaturally  arises — How  far  can  we  be  sure  that  we 
have    the  same    outUnes,   and  colours,   and  forms,  tli«fMiiiM 
that  were  presented  to  those  who  wandered  through  ^^, 
these  mountains  and  valleys  three  thousand  years 
ago  ?    It  might  at  first  sight  seem,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  interest  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai  would  be  unique ; 
that  here,  more  than  in  any  other  great  stage  of  historical 
events,  the  outward  scene  must  remain  precisely  as  it  was; 
that  the  convent  of  Justinian   with   its   gardens,  the  ruins 
of  Paran,  with  the  remains  of  hermits'  cells  long  since  deso- 
late,   are    the    only   alterations    which    human    hands   have 
introduced  into  these  wild   solitndes.      Even   the  Egyptian 

called  hj  Qa  Anta  Tnrbct  m  Tmbaai 
(gnTeiortheJevB),DatrthgWftdrFtinD. 
nr.  and  Wtdj  Berab. 

*  Sea  Ch>|rter  T.  '  Biodoe  xrm.  7. 

•  Dr.  Btewut,  Tent  and   BJiui,  pp.  *  Bittar,  Biiai,  pp.  Bill,  B87. 
96,  ISO,   menUoni    drenlu    minu,  w 
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monuments  and  sculptures  which  are  carved  out  of  the  sand* 
stone  rocks  were  already  there,  as  the  Israelites  passed 
by — memorials  at  once  of  their  servitude  and  of  their 
deliverance.  But  a  difficulty  has  often  been  stated  that 
renders  it  necessary  somewhat  to  modify  this  assumption 
of  absolute  identity  between  the  ancient  and  modem  Desert. 
The  question  is  asked — '^How  could  a  tribe,  so  numerous 
and  powerful  as,  on  any  hypothesis,  the  Israelites  must 
have  been*,  be  maintained  in  this  inhospitable  desert?"  It 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  they  were  sustained  by  miracles; 
for  except  the  manna,  the  quails,  and  the  three  interventions 
in  regard  to  water,  none  such  are  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic 
history ;  and  if  we  have  no  warrant  to  take  away,  we  have 
no  warrant  to  add.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  this 
difficulty  is  a  proof  of  the  impossibility,  and  therefore  of 
the  unhistorical  character  of  the  narrative.  For,  as  Ewald 
has  well  shown,  the  general  truth  of  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  whole  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Israel.  Much  may  be  allowed  for  the 
spread  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  far  and  wide  through  the  whole 
Peninsula,  and  also  for  the  constant  means  of  support  fromr 
their  own  flocks  and  herds.  Something,  too,  might  be  elicited 
from  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  population  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  to  the  whole  permanent  population  of  the  Penin- 
sula does  actually  pass  through  the  Desert,  in  the  caravan 
of  the  five  thousand  African  Pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
But  amongst  these  considerations,  it  is  important  to  observe 
what  indications  there  may  be  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai 
having  ever  been  able  to  furnish  greater  resources  than  at 
present.  These  indications  are  well  summed  up  by  Bitter*. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vegetation  of  the  w&dys  has  con- 
siderably decreased.  In  part,  this  would  be  an  inevitable 
effect  of  the  violence   of  the  winter  torrents.      The  trunks 


^  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  attending  eiitical  inyestigation  of  this  history  in- 

upon  the  statement  of  the  600, 000  armed  clines  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  600, 000  a» 

men,  as  given  in  the  Pentatench,  and  the  authentic  Ewald,  Getehichte,  (2nd  edit.) 

vncertidnty  always  attached  to  attaining  ii.  61,  258,  859. 

exact  statements  of  numbers  in  any  an-  '  Ritter,   Sinai,   pp.    926,   927.    See 

cient  text,  or  in  any  calcalation  of  this  also  Captain  AUen's  *'Dead  Sea,*'  vol.  IL 

kind,  yet  the  most  recent  and  the  most  290 — ^298. 
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of  palm-trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea^ 
from  which  the  limig  tree  has  now  for  many  centuries  dis- 
appeared, show  what  may  hare  been  the  devastation  produced 
amongst  those  mountains,  where  the  floods,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  Palestine  ;  whilst  the  peculiar  cause — ^the  impregnation  of 
salt — which  has  preserved  the  vestiges  of  the  older  vege- 
tation there,  has  here,  of  course,  no  existence.  The  traces 
of  such  a  destruction  were  pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai*,  as  having  occurred  within  half  a 
century  before  his  visit ;  also  to  Wellsted',  as  having  occurred 
near  Tur,  in  1832.  In  part,  the  same  result  has  followed 
from  the  reckless  waste  of  the  Bedouin  tribes — ^reckless  in 
destroying,  and  careless  in  replenishing.  A  fixe,  a  pipe,  lit 
under  a  grove  of  Desert  trees,  may  clear  away  the  vegetation  of 
a  whole  valley. 

The  acacia  trees  have  been  of  late  years  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Bedouins  for  the  sake  of  charcoal ;  especially 
since  they  have  been  compelled  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to 
pay  a  tribute  in  charcoal  for  an  assault  committed  on  the 
Mecca  caravan  in  the  year  1823*.  Charcoal  from  the  acacia 
is,  in  fact,  the  chief,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  the  only, 
traffic  of  the  Peninsula.  Camels  are  constantly  met,  loaded 
with  this  wood,  on  the  way  between  Cairo  and  Suez.  And 
as  this  probably  has  been  carried  on  in  great  degree  by 
the  monks  of  the  convent,  it  may  account  for  the  fact, 
that  whereas  in  the  valleys  of  the  western  and  the  eastern 
clusters  this  tree  abounds  more  or  less,  yet  in  the  central 
cluster  itself,  to  which  modem  tradition  certainly,  and  geo- 
graphical considerations  probably,  point  as  the  mountain  of 
the  burning  *  thorn,'  and  the  scene  of  the  building  of  the  Ark 
and  all  the  utensils  of  the  Tabernacle  from  this  very  wood, 
there  is  now  not  a  single  acacia  to  be  seen.  If  this  be  so,  the 
greater  abundance  of  vegetation  would,  as  is  well  known,  have 
furnished  a  greater  abundance  of  water,  and  this  again  would 
re-act  on  the  vegetation,  from  which  the  means  of  subsistence 
would  be  procured.     How  much  may  be  done  by  a  careful  use 

^  BarckhArdt,  p.  538.  *  EiippeU,  p.  190. 

s  WeUated.  iL  li>. 
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of  such  water  and  such  soil  as  the  Desert  supplies,  may  be 
seen  by  the  only  two  spots  to  which,  now,  a  diligent  and  provi- 
dent attention  is  paid ;  namely,  the  gardens  at  the  Wells  of 
Moses,  under  the  care  of  the  French  and  English  agents  from 
Suez,  and  the  gardens  in  the  valleys  of  Jebel  Musa,  under 
the  care  of  the  Greek  monks  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 
Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  if  we  may  trust  the 
expression  of  Monconys\  the  Wady  er-Rahah  in  front  of  the 
convent,  now  entirely  bare,  was  "  a  vast  green  plain," — "  une 
grande  champagne  verteJ'  And  that  there  was  in  ancient  times 
a  greater  population  than  at  present — ^which  would,  again,  by 
thus  furnishing  heads  and  hands  to  consider  and  to  cultivate 
these  spots  of  vegetation,  tend  to  increase  and  to  preserve 
them — may  be  inferred  from  several  indications'.  The  Amalek- 
ites,  who  contested  the  passage  of  the  Desert  with  Israel  were, 
— ^if  we  may  draw  any  inferences  from  this  very  fact,  as  well  as 
from  their  wide-spread  name  and  power  even  to  the  time  of 
Saul  and  David,  and  from  the  allusion  to  them  in  Balaam's 
prophecy  as  ''  the  first  of  the  nations," — something  more  than 
A  mere  handful  of  Bedouins.  The  Egyptian  copper-mines  and 
monuments  and  hieroglyphics,  in  Siirabit  el-Khadim  and  the 


'  Journal  des  Yojages,  p.  420. 

3  In  the  question  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Israelites,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
-consideriDg  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  present  manna  with  that  described 
in  the  Mosaic  history.  The  hypothesis  of 
their  identity,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
no  modem  fiuicy ;  but  iras  beliered  by 
Josephns  (Ant.  III.  i.  6)  and  has  always 
been  maintained  by  the  Qreek  Church  in 
its  representatiyes  at  the  Gonrent  of  St. 
-Catherine  ;  and  portions  of  it  hare  been 
by  them  deliberately  sold  as  such  to 
pilgrims  and  traTellers  for  many  centn- 
ries.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  with 
■all  deference  to  so  ancient  a  tradition, 
that  the  only  arguments  in  its  fitvour  are 
the  name  and  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
found.  An  exudation  like  honey,  pro- 
duced by  inseete  from  the  leares  of  the 
tamarisk,  used  only  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  £Etlling  on  the  ground  only  from 
juxsident  or  neglect^  and  at  present  pro- 
daoed  in  sufficient  quantities  only  to  sup- 
port one  man  for  six  months,  has  obTiously 
t>ut  few  points  of  similarity  with  the 


''small  round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar- 
frost on  the  ground ;  like  coriander  ieed, 
white,  its  taste  like  wafers  made  witii 
honey ;  gathered  and  ground  in  milU, 
and  beat  in  a  mortar,  baked  in  pans  and 
made  into  caket,  and  its  taste  as  the 
taste  of  fresh  oil  ;**  and  spoken  of  as 
forming  at  least  a  considerable  part  of 
the  sustenance  of  a  vast  caravan  like  that 
of  the  Israelites.  All  the  arguments  in 
favoar  of  the  ancient  view  of  the  identity 
may  be  seen  in  Bitter  (pp.  665—695), 
all  those  in  fitvour  of  the  modem  view  of 
the  diversity  of  the  two  kinds  of  manna, 
in  Robinson  (vol.  i.  p.  170)  and  Labords 
(Commentazy  on  Bxodus  and  Numbers, 
p.  97).  So  far  as  the  argument  against 
its  identity  depends  on  its  insufficiency, 
the  greater  abundance  of  vegetation,  and 
therefore  of  tarfa  trees,  should  be  taken 
into  account.  And  it  should  be  observed, 
that  the  manna  found  in  Kurdistan  and 
Persia  fiur  more  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
Mosaic  account,  and  also  is  asserted  bj 
the  Bedouins  and  others  to  fall  fresh  from 
heaven  (Wellsted,  iL  48). 
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W&dy  Mughareli,  impl3r  a  degree  of  intercourse  between  Egypt 
and  the  Feninsula  in  the  earliest  days  of  Egypt,  of  which  all 
other  traces  have  long  ceased.  The  ruined  cities  of  Edom 
in  the  monntains  east  of  the  'Arabah,  and  the  remtuns  and 
history  of  Petra  itself,  indicate  a  trafQc  and  a  population  in 
these  remote  regions  which  now  seems  to  us  almost  incon- 
oeivable.  And  even  much  later  times,  extending  to  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era,  exhibit  signs  both  of  move- 
ments and  habitations  which  have  long  ago  ceased ;  such  as 
the  writings  of  Christian  pilgrinis  on  the  rocks,  whether  in  the 
Sincutio  characters,  in  Greek,  or  in  Arabic ;  as  well  as  the 
numerous  remains  of  cells,  gardens,  houses,  chapels,  and 
churches,  now  deserted  and  ruined,  both  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jebel  HiiBa  and  of  Serb&l.  It  mast  he  confessed  that 
none  of  these  changes  solve  the  difficulty,  thongh  they  may 
mitigate  its  force ;  but  they  at  least  help  to  meet  it,  and  they 
must  nnder  any  circumstances  be  borne  in  mind,  to  modify  the 
image  which  we  form  to  ourselves  of  what  mnst  always  have 
been — as  it  is  even  thus  early  described  to  be — "  a  great  and 
terrible  wilderness." 

III.  And  now,  is  it  possible  to  descend  into  details,  and  to 
ascertain  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites  passed  —  ^^^^^  ^^ 
over  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  through  the  Desert  to  ditjoniof 
Palestine?  First,  can  we  be  guided  by  tradition?  i™*^- 
In  other  words,  has  the  recollection  of  those  great  events  formed 
part  of  the  historical  consciousness  and  tradition  of  the  Desert, 
or  has  it  been  merely  devised  in  later  times  &om  conjectures 
either  of  the  Greek  monks  and  hermits  of  Sinai  specnlating  on 
the  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the  Bedouin  j  ^^^ 
chiefs  applying  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  their  tnditico. 
knowledge  of  the  Koran?  Such  a  qnestion  can  only  be 
authoritatively  answered  by  a  traveller  who,  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  has  sifted  and  compared  the  various 
legends  and  stories  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  Peninsula.  But 
any  one,  by  combining  his  own  experience,  however  slight, 
with  the  accounts  of  previous  travellers,  especially  of  Burck- 
hardt,  may  form  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  Frovi  what- 
ever source  it  be  derived,  there  is  unquestionably  a  general 
atmosphere  of  Mosaic  tradition  everywhere.     From  Petra  to 
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Cairo — ^firom  the  northern  platform  of  the  peninsula  to  its 
Traditions  Southern  extremity,  the  name  and  the  story  of  Moses 
of  Mofles.  are  still  predominant.  There  are  the  two  groups  of 
**  Wells  of  Moses,"  one  on  each  side  the  Gulf  of  Suez — there 
are  the  "  Baths  of  Pharaoh  "—and  the  "Baths  of  Moses  "  further 
down  the  coast ;  there  is  the  "  Seat  of  Moses,"  near  Bes&tin,  and 
in  the  Wftdy  es-Sheykh ;  there  is  the  "  Mountain  of  Moses  "  in 
the  cluster  of  Sinai ;  the  "  Cleft  of  Moses  "  in  Mount  St.  Cathe- 
rine ;  the  "  Valley "  and  the  "  Cleft  of  Moses  "  at  Petra ;  the 
"  Island  of  Pharaoh,"  or  of  "  Moses,"  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba. 
There  is  the  romantic  story  told  to  Burckhardt',  that  the 
soughing  of  wind  down  the  Pass  of  Nuweibi*a,  on  that  gulf, 
is  the  wailing  of  Moses  as  he  leaves  his  loved  mountains; 
there  is  the  *'  Hill  of  Aaron,"  at  the  base  of  the  traditional 
Horeb ;  the  "  Tomb  of  Aaron,"  at  the  summit  of  the  "  Moun- 
tain of  Aaron,"  overhanging  Petra.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
the  plateau  of  the  Tib,  or  the  Wanderings,  on  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula — the  valley  of  the  Tib,  with  the  Mountain  of 
Gharb^  (Doubt),  on  the  southern  road  from  Cairo  to  Suez 
— and  the  Jebel  *Atakah,  or  Mountain  of  Deliverance,  between 
that  valley  and  Suez,  have  reference  to  the  wanderings  and  the 
escape  of  Israel.  But  these  latter  names  may  perhaps  have 
originated  in  the  dangers  and  deliverances  of  the  Mecca 
pUgrimage. 

Two  circumstances  throw  doubt  on  the  continuity  of  this 
tradition.  The  first  is,  that  hardly  in  one  instance  do  the 
actual  localities  bear  the  names  preserved  in  the  Old  Testa- 
Lonofthe  °^®^**  These  names  are  frequent  and  precise.  The 
asuaent  different  regions  of  the  Desert  which  are  indicated  by 
"*"^  their  natural  features,  as  above  described,  all  seem  to 
have  had  their  special  nomenclatures.  All  these  as  general 
names  have  perished.  One  name  only,  that  of  Paran,  has 
lingered  in  the  valley  and  city  of  that  name — apparently  the 
same  as  that  corrupted  into  Feirdn.  The  names  of  the 
particular  stations  which  are  given  both  in  the  general 
narrative,  and  in  the  special  enumeration  in  the  t33rd  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  have  also  disappeared.     There  are 

• 

>  Bnrekhardti  p.  517. 
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three  possible  exceptions :  the  defile  of  Muktdia  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Migdol;  Aj^Tud  of  Pi-hahiroth;  HUderah  of 
Hazeroth.  But  these  are  all  doubtful,  and  of  the  others,  even 
the  most  celebrated,  Marah,  Elim,  and  Bephidim,  no  trace 
remains.  More  remarkable  still,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not 
remember  how  very  rarely  mountains  retain  their  nomen- 
clature from  age  to  age,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  names 
of  Horeb  and  Sinai*.  What  was  the  original  meaning  or 
special  appropriation  of  these  two  names  it   is  difficult  to 

determine*.  Horeb  is  probably  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Dried- 
up  Ground;"  Sinai  the  ''Mountain  of  the  Thorn."  Either 
name  applies,  therefore,  almost  equally  to  the  general  aspect 
or  to  the  general  vegetation  of  the  whole  range.  But  both 
are  now  superseded  by  the  fanciful  appellations  which  attach 
to  each  separate  peak,  or  by  the  common  name  of  "  Tur,"  in 
which  all  are  merged  alike. 

The  names  now  given  to  the  mountains,  as  before  observed, 
are  chiefly  derived  either  from  the  adjacent  wadys,  or  from  their 
peculiar  vegetation.  Some  few  are  called  from  some  natural 
peculiarity,  such  as,  Jebel  Hammam,  so  called  from  ^[^^^ 
the  warm  springs  at  its  foot;  or  Tiset  Siidr,  from  its  nam^ 
cuplike  shape.  Some,  however,  both  of  the  w&dys  and  the 
mountains,  are  called  from  legendary  or  historical  events 
attached  to  them.  Such  are  the  W&dy  es-Sheykh*, — ^the 
central  valley  of  the  Peninsula,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  tomb  of  Sheykh  Saleh ;  the  Jebel  el-Ben&t — ^the  "  Moim- 
taiQ  of  the  Damsels,"  so  called  from  a  story  of  two  Bedouin 


^  One  of  the  most  inteUlgent  guides  I 
«Ter  saw  in  any  mountain  country — 
fiheykh  Zeddan,  Sheykh  of  Serb&l— vho 
Acoompanied  ns  to  the  top  of  that  monn- 
tain,  was  wholly  nnaoquainted  with  the 
])ames  of  Horeb  and  Sinai ;  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  general  role.  Bnt  it 
must  be  obsenred,  that  in  Niebuhr's  time 
the  Arabs  spoke  of  the  whole  cluster  now 
called  "Tiir"  as  **Ttx  Sina"  (Descrip- 
tion de  TArabie,  p.  200)  :  and  the  litlJe 
Arab  guides  of  the  convent  (as  will  be 
noticed  afterwards,  see  p.  42)  gave  to  one 
particular  peak  the  name  of  **  Sena." 

*  The  special  use  of  '* Horeb"  and 
**  Sinai  **  in  the  Old  Testament  has  often 
been  discussed.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  depends  rather  on  a  distinction  of 


usage  than  of  plaoe.  1.  in  Bxodia^ 
Levitieafl^  Nnmb^  and  Judges,  Sinai  ib 
always  and  exclusiyely  used  for  the  scene 
of  the  Giving  of  the  Law ;  fforeb  being  only 
used  twice — ^for  the  scene  of  the  Burning 
Bushi  and  of  the  Striking  of  the  Bock. 
(Rx.  iii.  1,  zvii.  6,  are  doubtful;  Ex. 
zxziii.  6,  is  ambiguous.)  2.  In  Deutero- 
nomy, Hor^  is  substituted  for  Sinai,  the 
former  being  always  used,  the  latter  never, 
for  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  8.  In  the 
Psalms,  the  two  are  used  indifferently  for 
the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  4.  In  1  Kings  six. 
8,  it  is  impossible  todetermine  to  what  part» 
if  to  any  special  part,  HorebhB  applied.  For 
a  further  discussion  of  the  subject^  see 
Lntsius*  Letters,  p.  817.  Ewald,  ii.  84. 
^  Seep.  56;  FartlL  p.  78. 
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sisters  having,  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  love,  twisted  their  hair 
together,  and  leaped  from  the  two  peaks  of  the  mountain — 
which,  in  all  probability,  originated  the  legend;  the  Jebel 
Katherin,  or  Mountain  of  St.  Catherine,  the  scene  of  the 
miraculous  translation  of  the  body  of  that  saint  from  Alex* 
andria.  This  nomenclature  suggests  the  likelihood  that  the 
various  names  before  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Mosaic 
history  are  comparatively  modem.  If  the  monks  of  the  convent 
have  been  able  so  completely  to  stamp  the  name  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine on  one  of  their  peaks,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
ihey  may  have  been  equally  able  to  stamp  the  name  of  Moses 
on  the  other'. 

But,  secondly,  the  moment  that  the  Arab  traditions  of  Moses 
Variations    ^®  examined  in  detail,  they  are  too  fantastic  to  be 
of  tradi-      treated  seriously.     They  may  well  be  taken  as  repre- 
^'  senting  some  indistinct  or  mysterious  impressions  left 

by  that  colossal  figure  as  he  passed  before  the  vision  of  their 
ancestors.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  them  for  verification 
of  special  events  or  localities.  The  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as 
Niebuhr  has  well  remarked,  is  fixed  wherever  the  traveller  puts 
the  question  to  his  Arab  guides.  The  **  Wells  of  Moses,"  the 
"  Baths  of  Pharaoh,"  the  "  Baths  of  Moses,"  all  down  the  Gulf 
of  Suez ;  and  the  *'  Island  of  Pharaoh,"  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba, 
equally  derive  their  names  from  traditions  of  the  passage  at 
each  of  these  particular  spots.  The  "warm  springs  of 
Pharaoh"  are  his  last  breath  as  the  waves  passed  over 
him;  the  **WeUs  of  Moses,"  the  "  Baths  of  Moses,"  the  great 
"  Clefts  of  Moses  "  on  St.  Catherine,  and  at  Petra,  are  equally 
the  results  of  Moses'  rod.  The  "  Mountain  of  Moses  "  is  so 
called,  not  so  much  from  any  tradition  of  the  Giving  of  the 
Law,  as  because  it  is  supposed  to  contain  in  the  cavity  of  the 
granite  rock  the  impression  of  his  back,  as  he  hid  himself  from 
the  presence  of  God.     His  visit  to  Sinai  is  apparently  separated 


^  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remark  the  much  greater  slowness 
with  which  foreign  traditions  strike  root 
here  than  would  be  the  case  in  Europe. 
Since  Burckhardt*8  time,  the  spring  of 
Haw&rah  has  been  generally  assumed  to  be 
Maiah.  Had  this  spring  been  in  England, 
Italy,  or  Greece^  the  place  would  long 


before  this  have  received  the  name  of 
Marah,  which  travellers  and  guides  are 
anxious  to  impose  upon  it.  But  here,  in 
spite  of  the  endeavours  made  by  every  party 
that  passes  to  extract  a  confession  of  the 
desired  name,  *'  Hawftrah"  it  still  is,  and 
probably  will  remain. 
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from  {hat  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  who,  according  to  the 
Bedouin  story,  occupied  the  whole  forty  years  in  vainly  endea- 
Tonring  to  cross  the  platform  of  the  Tih. 

2.  If  the  Arab  tradition  fails  in  establishing  particular  locali- 
ties, so  does  also  the  Greek  tradition  as  preserved  in  q^^A.  tra- 
the  convent.  How  far  in  earlier  times  the  monks  were  di*i«»' 
better  guides  than  they  are  at  present,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. At  present,  and  as  far  back  as  the  modem  race  of 
travellers  extends,  there  is  probably  no  branch  of  the  vast 
fraternity  of  ciceroni  so  unequal  to  their  task  as  the  twenty- 
one  monks  of  the  most  interesting  convent  in  the  world. 
Exiles  from  the  islands  in  the  Greek  Archipelago;  rebels 
against  monastic  rules  at  home;  lunatics  sent  for  recovery; 
none  as  a  general  rule  remaining  longer  than  two  or  three  years; 
with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Arabic,  with  no  call  upon  their 
exertions,  and  no  check  upon  their  ignorance,  they  know  less 
about  the  localities  which  surround  them  than  the  humblest  of 
the  Bedouin  serfs  who  wait  upon  their  bounty.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  for  this  very  reason,  they  may  have  the 
more  faithfully  handed  down  the  traditions  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  convent.  Yet,  when  we  remember  how  many 
of  these  sites  have  evidently  been  selected  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  rather  than  of  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  trust  a 
tradition  that  has  descended  through  such  channels  even  for 
fifteen  hundred  yeai's,  unless  it  can  render  good  its  claim  to  be 
the  offspring  of  another,  which  requires  for  its  genuineness 
another  fifteen  hundred  still.  In  order  to  bring  it  into  the 
round  of  the  daily  sights,  the  cleft  of  Eorah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  is  transferred  from  Kadesh  Bamea  to  the  foot  of 
Horeb.  The  peak  of  Jebel  MAsa,  now  pointed  out  by  them  as 
the  scene  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law,  fails  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  requirements  of  the  narrative.  Bephidim  has  been 
always  shown  within  an  hour's  walk  instead  of  a  day's  march 
from  the  mountain.  The  monks  in  the  last  century  confessed 
or  rather  boasted  that  they  had  themselves  invented  the  foot- 
mark of  Mahomet's  mule,  in  order  to  secure  the  devotion  of 
the  Bedouins.  The  cypress,  surmounted  by  a  cross  and  cut 
into  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  in  the  court  of  the  convent,  in  all 
probability  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  really  remote 
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event  of  the  erection  of  the  Brazen  Serpents    Tftr,  and  even 
'Akaba,  were  long  shown  as  Elim*. 

3.  There  are,  however,  some  few  traces  of  traditions  extend- 
Early  tra-  ^S  heyond  the  age  of  Justinian  or  of  Mahomet, 
ditioM,  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  Josephus,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  refers  throughout  to  sources  of  information  not 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  free  from  the  grotesque- 
ness  and  absurdity  of  the  Rabbinical  interpretation.  Eusebius 
of  EusebiuB  ^^^  Jerome  also  speak  as  if  the  nomenclature  of  the 
and  Je-  Desert*  was  in  some  instances  known  to  them,  either 
"™® '  by  tradition  or  conjecture.  The  selection  of  the  sites 
of  the  two  great  convents  of  Feir&n  and  St.  Catherine,  though 
it  may  have  been  dictated  in  part  by  the  convenience  of  the 
neighbouring  water  and  vegetation,  yet  must  also  have  been  in 
part  influenced  by  a  pre-existing  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  those 
spots.  One  point  there  is, — not,  indeed,  in  the  Peninsula 
itself,  but  in  connection  with  the  route  of  the  Israelites — ^in 
which  the  local  tradition  so  remarkably  coincides  with  every 
indication  furnished  by  historical  notices,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  country,  as  not  only  to  vindicate  credibility  for  itself,  but 
to  lend  some  authority  to  the  traditions  of  the  Desert  generally 
— the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron,"  in  all  probability  the  "  Hor  "  of 
and  re-  Aaron's  grave\  The  cycle  of  Mosaic  names  and 
5[J^^  traditions,  which  seems  most  reasonably  to  point  to 
Hor,  a  genuine  Arab  source,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 

Arab  chief  Jethro,  or  (as  he  is  called  from  his  other  name 
andJetbro.  H^^*^)  Shu'eib.     The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  W&dy   Shu'eib ;   according  to  one  version,  the 


*  This  obflerration  I  ove  to  tbe  accn- 
rate  drawing  of  the  convent  bj  my  friend 
Mr.  Herbert  Herries. 

2  Wellsted  (u.  18)  says  that  "tbe 
traditions  of  tbe  country  assert  Ttir  to  be 
Elim,  where  Moses  and  his  household 
encamped  ;**  and  that  "  tbe  Mohamedan 
pilgrims  proceeding  to  or  returning  from 
Mecca,  give  implicit  credence  to  the  tradi- 
tion,** and  "  believe  the  waters  to  be  effi- 
cacious in  removing  cutaneous  and  other 
tropi'al  disorders."  This  shows  the  im- 
portance of  an  accurate  distinction  between 
the  different  classes  of  tradition.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Mussulmans  regard 
the  wells  as  the  Baths  of  Mosev :  but  the 


question  is,  whether  they  regard  tliem  sa 
£]im,  or  whetlier,  as  is  probable,  that  is 
not  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  convent^ 
to  which  the  palm-grove  of  Tdr  belongs. 

'  At  the  same  time  the  rash  conjecture 
that  Jerome  makes  about  '^be  second 
encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea,  (Numb, 
xxziii.  10)  shows  that  he  wss  quite 
unacquainted  with  tbe  details  of  the 
geography.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  great 
difficulty,  and  solves  it  by  in^a^^iniog 
that  there  was  a  bay  mtming  inlnnd,  or 
that  a  pool  of  water  with  reeds  ( I)  may 
possibly  have  been  the  Reedy  Sea.  (Sp. 
ad  Fabiolam.) 

*  See  Pan  11.  xvi. 
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Talley  east  of  Jebel  Musa,  in  which  the  conyent  stands; 
according  to  another,  the  ravine  leading  down  into  that  vallej 
from  the  lifts  Siifsafeh.  Probably  the  Wadj  Leja  on  the  western 
side  of  the  same  range,  and  the  Jebel  Furei&  above  the  plain 
Er-Bfthah,  point  to  the  two  daughters  of  Jethro  ,  called  in  the 
Arabian  legends  Lija  and  Safuria  (Zipporah).  There  is  also  the 
<;aye  of  Shu'eib  *  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Qulf  of  'Akaba, 
a  tradition  the  more  remarkable  as  being  by  its  situation  re- 
moved from  any  connection  with  the  Christian  convents,  and 
also  being  the  very  region  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the 
<;ountry  described  as  Jethro's  Midian  in  the  Pentateuch. 

lY.  Bearing  these  earliest  traditions  in  mind,  whenever  they 
<can  be  traced,  it  may  still  be  possible,  by  the  internal    p^^^  ^ 
evidence  of  the  coimtry  itself,  to  lav  down  not  indeed    the  U- 
the  actual  route  of  the  Israelites  in  every  stage,  but, 
in  almost  aU  cases,  the  main  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  choose,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  very  spots  themselves. 
Hitherto  no  one  traveller  has  traversed  more  than  one,  or  at 
most  two  routes  of  the  Desert;  and  thus  the  determination  oi 
these  questions  has  been  obscured,  first,  by  the  tendency  oi 
«very  one  to  make  the  Israelites   follow  his   own  track,  and 
secondly,  by  his  inability  to  institute  a  just  comparison  between 
the  facilities  or  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  routes  which 
he  has  not  seen.     This  obscurity  will  always  exist  till  some 
competent  traveller  has  explored  the  whole  Peninsula.    When 
this  has  been  fairly  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
most  important  topographical  questions  now  at  issue  will  be 
€et  at  rest.    Meanwhile,  with  the  materials  before  us,  it  may 
be  useful  to  give  a  summary  of  the  points  in  dispute  as  they  at 
present  stand  *• 

1.  Of  all  the  events    of  the  Israelite  history,  there  is  none 
which  either  from  the  magnificence .  of   the  crisis  -^ 
itself,   or  from  its  long  train  of  associations,  has  lageofthe 
greater  interest  than  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.    In  ^^  ^®*- 
the  history  of  flie  Old  Dispensation  it  took,  not  merely  by 


>  See  Weil's  BibUcal  Legends,  p.  107. 

^  Itineraiy  of  Mecca  Pilgrima,  in  Well- 
•sted's**  Arabia,"  ii.  459. 

'  la  all  thai  follows  I  hare  confined 
tn  jself  to  the  moat  concise  statement  con- 


sistent with  perspicnitj.  The  map  must 
be  in  many  cases  its  own  interpreter.  ^  I 
must  also  refer  to  the  subsequent  portion 
of  this  Chapter  (Fart  II). 
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type  or  prophecy,  but  actually,  the  same  place  as  is  occupied 
in  the  New  Dispensation  by  the  highest  events  of  the  Gospel 
History.  It  was  the  birthday  of  the  people  and  of  the  religion  ; 
it  was  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  of  Africa, 
of  gigantic  oppression  and  strange  worship.  It  was  a  deliver- 
ance not  by  the  force  of  man,  but  by  the  hand  of  God.  It  was 
the  basis  of  that  long  succession  of  imagery,  which  through 
the  sacred  poetry  of  Israel  has  penetrated  to  all  nations — the 
"  waves  and  storms  of  aflliction," — ^in  them  the  more  remarkable 
as  an  inland  people ;  and  thus  affording  a  testimony  of  enduring 
value  to  the  deep  impression  left  by  the  one  great  scene  which 
ushered  in  their  history.  The  spray  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  found, 
as  it  were,  on  the  inmost  hills  of  Palestine ;  and,  from  them,  it 
has  been  wafted  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  the  greatest  event  which  ancient  history  records ;  its 
effects  are  still  felt  What  then  was  its  scene  ?  We  cannot 
say  here,  as  in  the  sacred  events  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  narrative  withdraws  us  from  all  local  considerations.  On 
the  contrary,  the  localities,  both  on  the  march  and  before  the 
passage,  are  described  with  a  precision  which  indicates  that  at 
the  time  when  the  narrative  was  written,  they  were  known  with 
the  utmost  exactness  *.  Unhappily,  it  is  an  exactness  which  to 
us  now  is  only  tantalising.  It  is  for  the  most  part  only  by 
conjecture  that  any  places  mentioned  can  be  in  any  way  iden- 
tified. Still  there  are  indications  in  the  history,  combined 
with  a  few  vestiges  of  authentic  tradition,  and  a  few  natural 
features,  which  may  help  us  to  approximation. 

The  event  has  been  extended,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
Arab  traditions  down  the  whole  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  even  to  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba*.  But  it  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
confined  to  two  quarters  —  the  Wady  Tawarik,  opposite  the. 
Wells  of  Moses ;  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
In  favour  of  the  former  locality,  besides  the  usual  Arab  tradi- 
tion, there  is  the  statement  of  Josephus',  that  the  start  was  made 
from  Latopolis,  which  he  identifies  with  the  Egyptian  Babylon, 

^  Numb,  zxziii.  5 — 8.  Numbers.     For  the  general  BOene,   see 

'  The  best  representation  of  the  con-  Fart  II.  ii.  (2). 

flictlng  theories  is  given  in  the  map  of  >  Josephus,  Ant.  IL  zt.  1. 
Lahoi^e's  Commentary  on   Ezodns  and 
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that  is,  Old  Cairo.  If  they  started  from  this  city,  standing 
almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  opens  on  the  southern 
point  of  passage,  the  great  probability  is,  that  they  would  have 
followed  that  course  throughout.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  chief 
argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the  southern  passage.  But 
the  traditions  of  Josephus  can  hardly  weigh  against  those  of 
the  Alexandrine  translators,  who  make  Bameses,  the  point  of 
departure,  to  be  in  the  north-east  of  the  Delta  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Heroopolis*.  From  this  point  they  marched  a  day's 
journey  to  "  Succoth,"  a  halt  which  left  an  indelible  trace  in 
their  subsequent  institutions,  as  it  was  from  the  leafy  booths 
in  which  they  then,  probably  for  the  last  time,  rested,  that  the 
Festival  of  the  Tabernacles '  took  its  rise.  These  green  coverts 
indicate  that  they  were  still  on  the  pasture-land  of  the  Delta. 
It  was  not  till  the  next  day's  encampment  that  they  reached 
Etham,  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness."  Unless  therefore  the 
Umits  of  the  wilderness,  which  on  the  southern  route  now 
reach  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Cairo,  have  been  completely 
altered,  it  is  clear  that  this  first  part  of  the  march,  even  irre- 
spectively of  the  position  of  "  Bameses,"  must  have  been  to  the 
north  of  the  head  of  the  gulf — ^north,  even  of  the  present  over- 
land route  to  Cairo.  At  Etham  their  course  changed.  Instead 
of  the  route  by  Pelusium  to  "  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  they 
were  here  commanded  to  "  turn "  and  encamp  "  before  Pi-ha- 
hiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon." 
I  have  said  that  this  precise  enumeration  fails  us,  from  our 
ignorance  of  almost  every  place  named ;  but  the  narrative  itself 
in  part  supplies  the  deficiency. 

First,  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  agency  by  which  the 
sea  was  dried  up  was  "  a  strong  east  wind  "  or,  according  to 
the  Septuagint,  **  a  strong  south  wind."  This  compels  us  to 
select  a  portion  of  the  sea  where  the  depth  is  not  too  great  to 
forbid  the  agency  of  wind ;  and  this  is  only  at  the  northern  end, 
where  the  shoals  are,  and  must  always,  have  been,  sufficient  to 
render  a  shallower  passage  possible.  And  it  may  be  added  that 


'  Compare  Ezod.  zii.  37, — "ihej  de-  elnriye  argnments  by  which  LepsioB  de- 

iwrted  from  RameBes," — ^with  Gen.  zlyi.  cides  the  identity  of  Abd-Kesheb  with 

28,— <*to  IleroopoliB  in  the  land  of  Ba-  Kameses.    (Letters,  p.  488.   Bohn's  Ed.) 

(LXX).    See  alfio  the  almost  oon-  '  Numb,  zzziii.  6.  See  Appendix. 
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the  actual  description  accords  with  this,  better  than  with  the 
hypothesis  which  would  lead  the  army  through  the  more 
southern  part  of  the  gulf,  where  they  would  have  passed  not 
between  "  walls,"  but  between  "  mountains  "  of  water,  such  as 
no  faithful  narrative  could  have  failed  to  notice.  Secondly,  we 
are  told  that  the  host,  to  the  number  of  600,000  armed  men, 
passed  over  within  the  limits  of  a  single  night.  If  so,  the 
passage  must  have  occurred  in  the  narrower  end  of  the  gulf,  and 
not  in  the  wide  interval  of  eight  or  ten  miles  between  the 
W&dy  Tawarik  and  the  Wells  of  Moses '.  Indeed,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the»  notion  of  the  Israelites  crossing  the  Bed 
Sea  at  its  broader  part  is  comparatively  modem.  By  earlier 
Christian  commentators,  and  by  almost  all  the  Babbinical 
writers  who  selected  the  wider  road  as  the  scene  of  the  event, 
the  passage  was  explained  to  be  not  a  transit — ^which,  as 
Chytrasus  of  Bostock  calculated,  would  have  required  at  least 
three  days — but  a  short  circuity  returning  again  to  the  Egyptian 
shore,  and  then  pursuing  their  way  round  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  Such  an  interpretation,  faithfully  represented  on  the 
old  maps,  and  defended  at  great  length  by  Quaresmius',  is 
worth  preserving,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
whole  moral  grandeur  of  a  miracle,  to  which  men  are  often  (and 
in  this  case  necessarily)  driven  by  a  mistaken  desire  of  exag- 
gerating its  physical  magnitude.  These  reasons  oblige  us  to 
look  for  the  scene  of  the  passage  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
gulf;  whether  at  the  present  fords  of  Suez,  or  at  some  point 
higher  up  the  gulf,  which  then  probably  extended  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  depends  on  arguments  which  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored.  On  the  one  hand,  the  exclamation 
of  Pharaoh  "  They  are  entangled  in  the  land ;  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in,"  is  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
they  were  hemmed  in  on  the  south  by  mountains ;  and  this  was 
the  view  of  Josephus,  who  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  '*  precipitous 
mountain  descending  on  the  sea."  This  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Jebel  At&kah,  which  borders  the  north-west  side  of  the 
gulf,  and  which  terminates  the  mountain  range.  Farther  north, 
there  are  no  eminences  higher  than  sand-hills.     The  subse* 

*  This  is  tbe  width  aooording  to  the  even  on  deep  water  occurs  ooostantly  id 

ennrey  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Commander  the  Fritaler  Hof  on  the  shores  of  tbe 

Moresby   and    Lieutenant  Careless.     A  Baltie  between  Memel  and  Konigsbeig. 

remarkable  instanoe  of  the  effect  of  wind  *  Bladdatio  TeineSanctaB,  ii.  955,  Iul 
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quent  route  also  agrees  best  with  the  passage  at  Suez.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  previous  route  will  best  agree  with  some  spot 
nearer  to  "  the  edge  **  of  the  cultivated  land,  that  is,  farthei^ 
north;  and  the  names,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  point  in 
the  same  direction.  '*Pi-hahiroth*"  is  probably  an  Egyptian 
word — "the  grassy  places" — and,  if  so,  can  only  be  sought 
northwards,  not  in  the  naked  desert  either  of  *Ajrud,  where  it 
has  been  sometimes  found,  or  of  the  Wftdy  Tawurik.  "  Migdol  "^ 
may  indeed  be  only  the  "  watch-tower  "  of  the  fords ;  but  it 
may  also  be  the  ancient  "  Magdolum,*'  twelve  miles  south  of 
Pelusium,  and  undoubtedly  described  as  "  Migdol*'  by  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel*. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  be  content  with  the  general  scene  placed! 
before  us  on  that  memorable  night — the  Paschal  moon,  the 
darkness,  the  storm: — "  The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  the  watera 
saw  thee;  .  .  .  the  depths  also  were  troubled.  The  clouds 
poured  out  water:  the  skies  sent  out  a  sound:  .  •  .  the  voice  of 
thy  thunder  was  in  the  heaven :  the  lightnings  lightened  the 
world :  the  earth  trembled  and  shook," — and  then  rest  satisfied 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  Psalmist  (in  this  local  question,  as  it* 
so  much  of  which  it  is  the  likeness),"  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and 
thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known*** 

2.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  track  of  tbe 
Israelites  after  the  passage.  If  they  were  to  enter  the  Manh  and 
mountains  at  all,  they  must  continue  in  the  route  of  ^^^ 
all  travellers,  between  the  sea  and  the  table-land  of  the  Tih,  till 
they  entered  the  low  hills  of  Ghiiriindel.  According  to  the 
view  taken  of  the  scene  of  the  passage,  Marah  may  either  be  at 
"  the  Springs  of  Moses  "  or  else  at  Haw&raah*  or  Ghiiriind^L 
Elim*  must  be  Ghuriindel,  XJseit,  or  Taiyibeh. 


^  Exod.  xiy.  %  9.  Niiinl>.  zzziii.  7, 
8.  <*Fi-hahirot1i"  may  be  either— (1)  in 
Hebrev,  *' mouth  of  cayerns,*'  as  in  the 
Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX,  Numb,  xxxiii.  , 
7,  rh  (rr6fM  Eip^0  ;  or  much  more  pro- 
bably, (2)  in  Egyptian,  *'the  grany 
places,"  —  **  Pi "  being  the  Egyptian 
article ;  as  in  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX, 

^  Jer.  xliy.  1 ;  zlyi.  14.  Ezek.  zxiz. 
10 ;  xxz.  6.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in 
the  inyestigation  oonnected  -with  the  pro- 


jeot  of  the  Snei  Canal  some  light  may  bo 
thrown  on  this  interesting  question. 

»  Psalm  Ixxvu.  16—19. 

^  Dr.  Granl,  howeyer,  vas  told  that 
Tuweileb  (tiie  well-known  SheyUi  of  the 
TuwAiah  tribe)  knew  of  a  spring  neav 
Tlh  d'Amdra^  right  (t.  t,  south)  of 
Huw&ra,  so  bitter  that  neither  men  nor 
camels  sould  drink  of  it.  From  henos 
the  road  goes  straight  to  WAdy  Qhiira» 
del.     (VoL  U.  p.  254.) 

•  See  Part  II.  p.  Oft. 
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Catherine ;  and  which  are  found  at  the  very  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  ruined  edifice  on  its  central  summit.  This  too  is 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  existence  of  the  episcopal  city 
of  Paran,  at  its  foot,  which  also  existed  prior  to  the  foundations 
of  Justinian.  And  the  description  of  Horeb  by  Josephus'  as  a 
mountain,  '*the  highest  of  the  region,"  ''with  good  grass 
growing  round  it,*'  is  more  like  the  impression  that  is  produced 
on  a  traveller  by  Serbftl  than  that  derived  from  ouy  other 
mountain  usually  seen  in  the  range.  It  was  undoubtedly 
identified  with  Sinai  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmas ;  that 
is,  by  all  known  writers  till  the  time  of  Justinian*.  B&ppell 
asserts,  that  the  summit  of  Serbal  was  regarded  by  the  Bedouins 
who  accompanied  him,  as  a  sacred  place,  to  which  at  certain 
times  they  brought  sacrifices'. 

There  remains  the  question,  Whether  there  is  any  solution  of 
the  rival  claims  of  Serb&l  and  Jebel  Musa,  which  can  give  ta 
each  a  place  in  the  sacred  history.  Such  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  Bitter,  who,  with  his  usual  union  of  diffidence  and 
learning,  suggests  the  possibility  ^at  Serbftl  may  have  been 
''the  Moimt  of  God  V'  the  sanctuary  of  the  heathen  tribes  of 
the  Desert, — already  sacred  before  Israel  came,  and  that  to 
which  Pharaoh  would  understand  that  they  were  going  their 
long  journey  into  the  Wilderness  for  sacrifice.  It  may  then 
have  been  the  W&dy  Feir&n  that  witnessed  the  batde  of 
Bephidim*,  the  building  of  the  Altar  on  the  hill,  and  the  visit  of 
Jethro ;  and  after  this  long  pause,  in  "  the  third  month,"  they 
may  again  have  moved  forward  to  "  Sinai,"  the  cluster  of  Jebel 
Mdsa.  There  are  two  points  gained  by  any  such  solution : 
first,  that  Sinai  may  then  be  identified  with  Jebel  Musa,  with- 
out the  difficulty,  otherwise  considerable,  that  the  narrative 
brings  the  Israelites  through  the  two  most  striking  features  of 
the  Desert — ^W&dy  Feir&n  and  SerbSl — ^without  any  notice  of 


1  Jot.  Ant.  n.  xiL  1. 

*  For  the  oompariaon  of  all  these  ai^- 
menta  in  fkroju  of  Serb&I,  see  Lepaius* 
Letten  (Bohn),  pp.  810— S21,  556~-i562. 
I  hftye  been  nnwilling  to  enter  into  more 
detail  than  waa  neoeaaary  to  give  a 
general  view-  of  the  question  at  issue. 
See  Fart  II.  tL 

'  Thia  vaa  denied  bj  the  Arab  Chief 
whom  I  questioned  on  the  Epot.  But  I 
am  infonned  by  reoent  trarellera  that,  on 


being  pressed,  he  acknowledges  theenstom, 
and  points  out  the  rock  at  the  top  from- 
which  the  goat  is  thrown  down. 

*  Exodus  ili.  1 ;  iv.  27. 

*  Bitter,  Sinai,  pp.  728—744.  The 
difficulty  respecting  the  abundance  of 
water  applies  equally  to  Feir&n  and  to 
any  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jebel 
MCtBa,  and  perhaps  proceeds  from  a  mis- 
conception of  the  Sacred  Narrative. 
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the  fact ;  and  secondly,  that  it  gives  a  scene,  at  least  in  some 
respects  well  suited,  for  the  encampment  at  Bephidim,  the  most 
remarkable  which  occurred  before  the  final  one  in  front  of  Sinai 
itself.  How  far  the  narrative  itself  contains  sufficient  grounds 
for  such  a  distinction  between  the  two  mountains  is»  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  very  uncertain.  If  "  Horeb  "  be 
taken  for  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  range,  and  not  neces- 
sarily as  identical  with  Sinai,  then  there  is  only  one  passage 
left  (Exod.  xxiv.  13,  16)  in  which,  in  the  present  text,  "  the 
Mount  of  God  "  is  identified  with  **  Sinai* ; "  and  even  if  Horeb 
be  identified  with  Sinai,  yet  the  variations  of  the  Septuagint  on 
this  point  show  how  easily  the  title  of  one  mountain  might  be 
assumed  into  the  text  as  the  title  of  the  other  after  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  had  been  forgotten.  In  Exod.  iii.  I, 
where  the  *'  Mountain  of  God  *'  occufs  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  it  is  omitted  in  the  LXX,  (though  not  in  the  Alexandrian 
MS.)  as  in  Exod.  xix.  3,  where  it  occurs  in  the  LXX,  it  is 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  identification  of  the  W&dy 
Feir&n  with  Bephidim  would  also  agree  well  with  the  slight 
topographical  details  of  the  battle.  In  every  passage  where 
Sinai,  and  Horeb,  and  the  Mount  of  God,  and  Mount  Paran 
are  spoken  of,  the  Hebrew  word  hor  for  "mountain"  is  in- 
variably* used.  But  in  Exod.  xvii.  9,  10,  in  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Bephidim,  the  word  used  is  gibeahf  rightly 
translated  ''hill."  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  valley  of 
Feir&n  will  at  once  recognise  the  propriety  of  the  term,  if 
applied  to  the  rocky  eminence  which  commands  the  palm- 
grove,  and  on  which,  in  early  Christian  times,  stood  the  church 
and  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Paran.  Thus,  if  we  can  attach 
any  credence  to  the  oldest  known  tradition  of  the  Peninsula, 
that  Bephidim  is  the  same  as  Paran,  then  Bephidim,  ''the 
resting-places,"  is  the  natural  name  for  the  paradise  of  the 
Bedouins  in  the  adjacent  palm-grove;  then  the  hill  of  the 
Church  of  Paran  may  fairly  be  imagined  to  be  "  the  hill "  on 
which  Moses  stood,  deriving  its  earliest  consecration  from  the 
altar  which  he  built ;  the  Amalekites  may  thus  have  naturally 

1  In  Numb.  x.  38,  Sinai  is  called  *<the      word,  though  miBtnusIated  *'hill.*'    See 
Konnt  of  the  Xiord."  Appendix,  tub  voce, 

*  In  Exod.   xxiy.  i,  it  Ib  the  same 
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fought  for  the  oasis  of  the  Desert,  and  the  Banctuary  of  their 
gods ;  and  Jethro  may  well  have  found  his  kinsmen  encamping 
after  their  long  journey,  amongst  the  palms  "  before  the  Mount 
of  God,"  and  acknowledged  that  the  Lord  was  greater  even 
than  all  the  gods  who  had  from  ancient  days  been  thought  to 
dwell  on  the  lofty  peaks  which  overhung  their  encampment. 
And  then  the  ground  is  clear  for  the  second  start,  described  in 
the  following  chapter :  "  They  *  departed '  from  Kephidim,  and 
came  to  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  and  *  pitched '  in  the  Wilderness ; 
and  there  Israel  encamped  before  the  Mount*." 

If  the  W&dy  FeirAn,  by  its  palm-grove  and  its  brook,  be 
marked  out  as  the  first  long  halting-place  of  Israel,  the  high 
valleys  of  Jebel  MUssl  with  their  abundant  springs  no  less 
mark  out  the  second.  The  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Desert, 
the  longest  and  widest  and  most  continuous  of  all  the  valleys, 
the  W&dy  es-Sheykh,  would  lead  the  great  bulk  of  the  host, 
with  the  flocks  and  herds,  by  the  more  accessible  though  more 
circuitous  route  into  the  central  upland ;  whilst  the  chiefs  of 
the  people  would  mount  directly  to  the  same  point  by  the 
Nukb  Hawy,  and  all  would  meet  in  the  W&dy  er-Bohah,  the 
*'  enclosed  plain  "  in  front  of  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  the  Ras 
Siifs&feh.  It  is  possible  that  the  end  of  the  range  Furei'a,  to 
which  the  Arab  guides  give  the  name  of  Sena,  may  have  a 
better  claim  than  the  Bds  Siifsafeh,  from  the  fact  that  it  com- 
mands both  the  Wady  er-EAhah  and  the  W&dy  es-Sheykh; 
and  that  alone  of  those  peaks  it  appears  to  retain  a  vestige  of 
the  name  of  Sinai.  It  contains  a  bason  surrounded  by  lofty 
peaks.  That  which  commands  the  widest  view  is  covered 
with  giant  blocks,  as  if  the  mountain  had  there  been  shattered 
and  split  by  an  earthquake.  A  vast  cleft  divides  the  peak 
into  two  summits^  But  whether  this  high  mountain  or  the 
Bas  SufsAfeh  be  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  the  plain  below 
will  still  remain  the  essential  feature  of  the  view  of  the 
Israelite  camp.'  That  such  a  plain  should  exist  at  all  in  front 
of  such  a  cliff  is  so  remarkable  a  coincidence  with  the  sacred 
narrative,    as    to  furnish    a    strong   internal    argument,   not 

1  Ezod.  zix.  2.  M<isa.    Ab  Hub  ia  a  matter  of  detail,  I 

*  Clommunicated  by  the  BeT.  Donald  have  thought  it  best  to  resenre  the  argn- 

K*Leod.  ment  to  be  stated  accordiog  to  my  owe 

'  Bitter  (Sinai,  590 — 5P8)  argues  for  impressioDs  on  the  spot.  See  Part  II.  ix. 

the  WAdy  8eb4*lyeh,  at  the  back  of  Jebel 
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merely  of  its  identity  with  the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself 
having  been  described  by  an  eye-witness.  The  awful  and 
lengthened  approach,  as  to  some  natural  sanctuary,  would  have 
been  the  fittest  preparation  for  the  coming  scene.  The  low 
line  of  alluTial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  exactly  answers 
to  the  "  bounds "  which  were  to  keep  the  people  off  from 
*'  touching  the  Mount."  The  plain  itself  is  not  broken  and 
uneven  and  narrowly  shut  in,  like  almost  all  others  in  the 
range,  but  presents  a  long  retiring  sweep,  against  which  the 
people  could  "  remove  and  stand  afar  off."  The  cliff,  rising 
like  a  huge  altar  in  front  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  visible 
against  the  sky  in  lonely  grandeur  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole 
plain,  is  the  very  image  of  "  the  mount  that  might  be  touched,*' 
and  firom  which  the  "  voice  "  of  God  might  be  heard  far  and 
wide  over  the  stillness  of  the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  point 
to  its  utmost  extent  by  the  confluence  of  all  the  contiguous 
valleys.  Here,  beyond  aU  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  is  the 
adytum,  withdrawn  as  if  in  the  "  end  of  the  world,"  from  all 
the  stir  and  confusion  of  earthly  things '.  And  as  in  the  W&dy 
Feir&n,  *^  the  hill  "  of  Paran  may  be  taken  as  fixing  with  some 
degree  of  probability  the  scene  of  Bephidim,  so  there  are  some 
details  of  the  plain  of  er-B&hah,  which  remarkably  coincide 
with  the  scene  of  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  evidently  the 
same  as  that  of  the  encampment  at  the  time  of  the  Delivery  of 
the  Law.  In  this  instance  the  traditional  locality  is  happily 
chosen.  A  small  eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent- 
valley  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Aaron,  as  being  that  from 
which  Aaron  surveyed  the  festival  on  the  wide  plain  below. 
This  tradition,  if  followed  out,  would  of  necessity  require  the 
€ncampment  to  be  in  the  W&dy  er-B^ah,  as  every  other 
circumstance  renders  probable.  But  there  are  two  other 
points  which  meet  here,  and  nowhere  else :  First,  Moses  is 
described  as  descending  the  mountain  without  seeing  the 
people;  the  shout  strikes  the  ear  of  his  companion  before 
they  ascertain  the  cause ;  the  view  bursts  upon  him  suddenly 
as  he  draws  nigh  to  the  camp,  and  he  throws  down  the  tables 


^  '*If  I  were  to  make  a  model  of  the      valley  of  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai.* 
end  of  the  vorld,  it  would  be  from  the      Henniker,  p.  225. 
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and  dashes  them  in  pieces  ''beneath'  the  mount/'  Such  a 
combination  might  occur  in  the  W&dy  er-Bahah.  Any  one 
coming  down  from  one  of  the  secluded  basins  behind  the  Bds 
Siifsafeh,  through  the  oblique  gullies  which  flank  it  on  the 
north  and  south,  would  hear  the  sounds  borne  through  the 
silence  from  the  plain,  but  would  not  see  the  plain  itself  till 
he  emerged  from  the  W&dy  ed-Deir  or  the  W&dy  Lej& ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  he  would  be  immediately  under  the  precipitous 
cliffs  of  Sufsufeh.  Further,  we  axe  told  that  Moses  strewed  the 
powder  of  the  fragments  of  the  idol  on  the  "  waters  "  of  the 
**  brook  that  came  down  out  of  the  mount'/'  This  would  be 
perfectly  possible  in  the  Wady  er-Bahah,  into  which  issues 
the  brook  of  the  Wddy  Leja,  descending,  it  is  true,  from  Mount 
St.  Catherine,  but  still  in  sufficiently  close  connection  with  the 
Jebel  Musa  to  justify  the  expression,  "  coming  down  out  of 
the  mount/'  These  two  coincidences,  which  must  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  would  not  occur  either  at  Serbal  or  in  the 
Wady  Seb&'iyeh.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  although  there  is 
the  brook  from  the  W&dy  Aleyat,  which  would  probably  meet 
the  description,  there  is  no  corresponding  contiguity  of  the 
encampment.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  both  are  wanting. 
6.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  what  has  been  said,  to 
examine  minutely  the  special  traditional  localities  of 
localities  of  Jebel  Musa.  How  littie  could  have  been  the  desire 
thehiatory.  ^f  finding  a  place  which  should  realise  the  general 
impressions  of  the  scene ;  how  the  great  event  which  has  made 
Sinai  famous  was  forgotten  in  the  search  after  traces  of  special 
incidents,  of  which  there  could  be  no  memorial,  and  in  the 
discovery  of  which  there  could  be  no  real  instruction,  is  suffi- 
cientiy  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  amongst  all  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  Mount  Sinai  for  so  many  centuries,  hardly  one 
noticed,  and  not  one  paid  any  attention  to,  the  great  plain  of 
er-Rahah.  And  yet  it  is  the  very  feature  which  since  the  time 
that  Lord  Lindsay  first,  and  Dr.  Robinson  shortiy  afterwards, 
discovered  and  called  attention  to  it,  must  strike  any  thoughtful 
observer  as  the  point  in  the  whole  range  the  most  illustrative 
of  Israelite  history.     There  is,  however,  one  general  remark 

1  Exod.  xxxii.  15—19.  9  Exod.  xxxiL  20  ;  Deui.  iz.  21. 
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that  applies  to  almost  all  the  lesser  localities.    If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  general  features  of  the  Desert,  and  of  the  plain 
beneath  the  B&s  Sufsafeh  in  particular,  accord  with  the  au- 
thentic history  of  Israel,  there  is  little  doubt,  on  the  other, 
that  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  district  have  suggested 
most  of  the  legendary  scenes  which  subsequent  tradition  has 
fastened  on  that  history.     Where  almost  every  rock  is  a  lu9U8 
naiura,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men,  like  the  Greek  monks  or 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  as  keen  in  their  search  for  special  traces  of 
the  history  as  they  were  indifferent  to  its  impression  as  a  whole, 
should  have  seen  marks  of  it  eveiywhere.   The  older  travellers, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Pococke,  Shaw,  and 
others,  all  notice  what  they  call  Dendrite-stones, — t.  e.  stones 
into  which  moisture  has  percolated,  and  which  have    nen- 
thus  assumed  th^  appearance  of  plants  or  trees.    In    Writes, 
early  ages  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  amongst  the 
great  wonders  of  the  mountedn ;  they  were  often  supposed  to 
be  memorials  of  the  Burning  Bush*.     The  mark  of  The  Back 
the  back  of  Moses  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain   ^  Moaes. 
which  bears  his  name,  has  been  already  mentioned.      Still 
more  evident  is  the  mark  of  the  body  of  St.  Catherine  ^j^^  ^^ 
on  the  summit  of  Jebel  Katherin.      The  rock  of  of  Saint 
the  highest  point  of  that  mountain  swells  into  the        ^"^^ 
form  of  a  human  body*,  its  arms  swathed  like  that  of    a 

* 

mummy,  but  headless;  the  counterpart,  as  it  is  alleged,  of 
the  corpse  of  the  beheaded  Egyptian  saint.  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  earliest  form  of  the  legend,  now  so  familiar 
through  pictorial  art,  of  the  transference  of  the  Alexandrian 
martyr  by  angelic  hands  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai, — a 
legend  which,  in  the  convent  to  which  the  reUcs  are  said  to 
have  been  then  carried  down,  almost  ranks  on  an  equality  with 
the  history  of  the  Burning  Bush  and  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law. 
But  not  improbably  this  grotesque  figure  on  the  rock  furnishes 
not  merely  the '  illustration,  but  the  origin  of  the  story*.    A 


'  See  Sciheachzer*!  Phjsiqne  Saer^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  26.  Thej  are  now  aeen  in 
i;reat  namben,  in  tbe  new  road  made  in 
1S54  by  Abbas  Paaha.  (Stewart,  Tent 
and  Rban,  pp.  132,  134). 

'  It  is  well  described  bj  Monconys,  p. 
441.  Fazakerley  was  told  that  the  rook 
had  swelled  into  this  form  on  the  arriTal 


of  the  body.     (Walpole,  IL  374.) 

'  Faloonins  (see  Botler's  Lires  of  the 
Saints,  Not.  25)  expressly  asserts  his 
belief  that  the  whole  story  of  the  miracn- 
Ions  transportation  of  the  body  by  angels 
was  merely  a  legendary  representation  of 
the  "translation  of  the  relics**  from  Alex- 
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third  well-known  instance  of  the  kind  is  what  in  earlier  times 
The  Ck>w'B  ^^  called  the  head — at  present  the  mould '  of  the  head 
head.  — ^f  the  molten  calf,  just  as  the  rock  of  St.  Catherine 

is  sometimes  called  the  body  itself;  sometimes  (to  accom* 
modate  it  to  the  story  of  the  transference  of  the  relics  to  the 
convent),  the  place  on  which  the  body  rested.  It  is  a  natural 
cavity,  in  the  juncture  of  one  or  two  stones,  possibly  adapted 
in  some  slight  measure  by  art,  representing  rudely  the  round 
head,  with  two  horns  spreading  out  of  it.  A  fourth  is  one  of 
the  many  curious  fissures  and  holes  in  the  weather-beaten  rocks 
near  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  pointed  out  as  the  footmark 
The  foot-  ^^  ^®  mule  or  dromedary  of  Mahomet  It  is  true 
mark  of  that  the  monks  themselves,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, declared  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent  that  this  mark  had  been  made  by  themselves,  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  Bedouin  tribes.  But  it  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  natural  hollow,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  let  the  Prefect  imagine  that  such  a 
phenomenon  should  be  accidental,  than  that  they  actually 
The  flun-  invented  it.  Another  (which  has  not  found  its  way 
BmiDff*^^  into  books)  is  the  legend  in  the  convent,  (as  repre- 
Bnsh.  sented   in    an    ancient    picture   of   the    traditional 

localities,)  of  the  sunbeam,  which  on  one  day  in  the  year  darts 
into  the  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush  from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  *. 
On  ascending  the  mountain,  the  origin  of  the  legend  appears. 
Behind  the  topmost  cliffs,  a  narrow  cleft  admits  of  a  view,  of 
the  only  view,  into  the  convent  buildings,  which  lie  far  below 
but  precisely  commanded  by  it,  and  therefore  necessarily  lit  up 
by  the  ray,  which  once  in  the  year  darts  through  that  especial 
crevice. 

But  the  most  famous  of  all  these  relics  is  the  Bock  of  Moses. 
The  rock  of  Every  traveller  has  described,  with  more  or  less  accu- 
Mosea.  racy,  the  detached  mass*,  from  10  to  16  feet  high,  as 
it  stands  in  the  wild  valley  of  the  Leja,  under  the  ridge  of 
the  Rds  Sufs4feh, — slightly  leaning  forwards,  a  rude  seam  or 

andrla  to  Sinai  in  the  eighth  oentuTj  by  head  of  the  calf  (p.  5S3).   He  notices  the 

the  mouks.     It  is  thus  a  curious  eastern  fact,  tLat  the  Aitib  guides  called  it,  aA 

counterpart  of  the  angelic  flight  of  the  now,  Ras  Bukkara,  the  head  of  the  ctno. 

House  of  Loretto.  >  See  Part  II.  pp.  77,  78. 

'  To  Burckhardt  it  vas  shovn  as  the  *  See  Burckhardt,  p.  579* 
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scoop  running  over  each  side,  intersected  by  wide  slits  or 
cracks>  which  might,  by  omitting  or  including  those  of  less 
distinctness,  be  enlarged  or  diminished  to  any  number  between 
ten  and  twenty ;  perhaps  ten  on  each  side  would  be  the  most 
correct  account ;  and  the  stone  between  each  of  those  cracks 
worn  away  as  if  by  the  dropping  of  water  from  the  crack  imme* 
diately  above.  Unlike  as  this  isolated  fragment  is  to  the  image 
usually  formed  of  "  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  and  incompatible  as  its 
situation  is  with  any  tenable  theory  of  the  event  with  which  it 
professes  to  be  connected,  yet  to  uncultivated  minds,  regardless 
of  general  truth,  and  eager  for  minute  coincidence,  it  was  most 
natural  that  this  rock  should  have  suggested  the  miracle  of 
Moses.  There  is  every  reason  accordingly  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  oldest  legendary  locality  in  the  district.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  known  even  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  speaks  *  of  the 
rock  as  "lying  beside  them" — irapaK^ipAvriv — an  expression 
naturally  applicable  to  a  Augment  like  this,  but  hardly  to  a 
cliff  in  the  mountain.  The  situation  and  form  of  this  stone 
would  also  have  accommodated  itself  to  the  curious  Babbinical 
belief  that  the  " rock  followed'  them "  through  the  wilderness ; 
a  belief  groundless  enough  under  any  circumstances,  but  more 
natural  if  any  Jewish  pilgrims  had  seen  or  heard  of  this 
detached  mass  by  the  mountain  side.  It  next  appears,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  its  first  unquestionable 
appearance  is,  in  the  reference  made  more  than  once  in  the 
Koran'  to  the  rock  with  the  twelve  mouths  for  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  evidently  alluding  to  the  curious  cracks  in  the 
stone,  as  now  seen.  These  allusions  probably  increased,  if 
they  did  not  originate,  the  reverence  of  the  Bedouins,  who,  at 
least  down  to  the  present  generation  of  travellers,  are  described 
as  muttering  their  prayers  before  it,  and  thrusting  grass  into 
the  supposed  mouths  of  the  stone.  From  the  middle  ages 
onwards,  it  has  always  been  shown  to  ChristiaQ  pilgrims ;  and 
the  rude  crosses  on  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  traces  of  stone 
chipped  away,  indicate  the  long  reverence  in  which  it  has  been 
held.  In  more  modem  times,  it  has  been  used  to  serve  the 
two  opposite  purposes,  of  demonstrating  on  the  one  hand  the 

'  Ant.  m.  L  7.  *  See  Notes  on  1  Gofr.  x.  4. 

s  Konui,  ii.  57;  TiL  160. 
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truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  lying 
practices  of  the  monastic  system.  Bishop  Clayton  triumphantly 
quotes  it  as  a  voice  from  the  Desert,  providentially  preserved 
to  put  the  infidels  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  shame.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  as  positively  brings  it  forward  to  prove  the 
deceptions  practised  by  the  Greek  Church  to  secure  the  respect 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  visits  of  pilgrims.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  both  arguments  are  equally  wrong.  It  is 
evidently,  like  the  other  examples  given  above,  a  trick  of 
nature,  which  has  originated  a  legend,  and  through  the  legend, 
a  sacred  locality.  Probably  less  would  have  been  said  of  it» 
had  more  travellers  observed  what  Sir  Frederick  Henniker' 
alone  has  expressly  noticed,  namely,  the  fragment  which  lies 
in  the  same  valley,  less  conspicuous,  but  with  precisely  similar 
marks.  But  taking  it  merely  for  what  it  is,  of  all  the  lesser 
objects  of  interest  in  Sinai,  the  Bock  of  Moses  is  the  most 
remarkable;  clothed  with  the  longest  train  of  associations, 
allied  in  thought,  though  not  in  fact,  to  the  image  which,  of  all 
others  in  the  Exodus,  has,  perhaps,  been  most  frequently 
repeated  in  the  devotions  of  Jewish  and  Christian  worship ;  of 
all  the  objects  in  the  Desert  most  bound  up  with  the  simple 
faith  of  its  wild  inhabitajits  and  of  its  early  visitants. 

Y.    It  has  been  said,  that  the  history  of  the  Peninsula  is 
T  ,    1 .       confined  to  the  history  of  the  Exodus.       Yet  we 

Later  hia-  "^  , 

toryofthe  must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  "Holy 
Peninsula,  pj^ces, '  and  accordingly,  the  halo  of  that  first  glory 
Las  rested  upon  it  long  after  the  events  themselves  had  ceased. 
There  are,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  traces  of  a  sanctity 
even  anterior  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites ;  the  "  Mount 
of  God  "  was  honoured  by  the  Amalekite  Arabs,  and  known  at 
the  Egyptian  Court  A  belief  prevailed,  as  Josephus  tells  us, 
that  a  Divine  presence  dwelt  in  those  awful  clifis,  on  that  long 
ascent,  deemed  unapproachable  by  human  footsteps ;  the  rich 
pastures  round  the  mountain  foot  avoided  even  by  the  wander- 
ing shepherds'.     On  a  lofty  hill,  to  the  north  of  the  Sinai 


I  Hennikei's  Notes,  pp.  288,  242.  This  might  be  tbe  <<Seat  of  Moses,"  described 

fragment  we  saw  in  1853.     Fooocke  (i.  by  Laborde,  in  the  Bueib  (litUe  gate),  or 

x47)  had  heard  of  a  similar  stone,  sixteen  Pass  of  the  W&dy  es-Sheykh. 

miles  to  the  north-west.     Possibly  this  >  Ant.  II.  zii.  1 ;  III.  v.  I. 
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range,  are  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyptian  monuments',  prior, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  the  Exodus.  This  reverence,  wh^atever  it 
was,  or  to  whichever  point  it  might  be  more  especially  attached, 
must  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade  from  the  moment  that 
it  was  announced  that  the  groimd  on  which  Moses  stood  was 
**  holy  ground," — still  more  from  the  day  when  the  Law  was 
given,  in  "  fire,  and  blackness,  and  tempest.'*  Yet,  «s  it  has 
been  weU  observed,  so  high  already  did  the  Religion  which 
was  there  first  proclaimed  tower  above  any  local  bonds,  that 
throughout  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Judaism  there  is 
but  one  known  instance  of  a  visit  to  this  its  earliest  birthplace. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  Scriptures 
is  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  Desert  to  Palestine — from 
Siaai  to  Zion.  "  Why  leap  ye  so,  ye  high  *  mountains  ? '  This 
(Jerusalem)  is  the  '  mountain '  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in. 
.  •  •  The  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinaij  in  the  holy  'place." 
**  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount 
Paran'."  The  sanctuary  of  Horeb  was  not  living  but  dead 
and  deserted.  One  visitant,  however,  there  was  to  EUjali*i 
this  wild  region— it  may  be,  as  the  only  one  known,  '^^^ 
out  of  many  unknown  pilgrims,  but,  more  probably,  an  excep- 
tion proving  the  rule — driven  here  only  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  his  time,  and  by  his  own  character  and 
mission,  the  great  prophet  Elijah.  The  scene  of  the  address 
to  Elijah  is  now  localised  in  the  secluded  plain  immediately 
below  the  highest  point  of  Jebel  Musa,  marked  by  the  broken 
chapel,  and  by  the  solitary  cypress.  There,  or  at  Serbfil, 
may  equally  be  found  "the  ^cave,"  the  only  indication  by 
which  the  sacred  narrative  identifies  the  spot.  There,  or  at 
Serbftl,  equally  may  have  passed  before  him  the  vision  in 
which  the  wiud  rent  the  granite  mountains,  and  broke  in 


1  Those  called  <<Snr&bit-6l-Kb&dim.*' 
I  did  not  see  them.  They  are  described 
by  Eobinson  (B.  £.  i.  113),  and  Lepsivs 
Letters,  p.  300). 

a  Psalm  Ixyiii.  16,  17. 

*  Hab.  m.  8. 

«  1  Kings  xix.  9—13.  Ewald,  in  the 
expression  **the  caye,**  verse  9  (the 
ai-tide  is  not  in  the  English  version), 
sees  the  indication  of  its  being  a  cavern 
well   known  for  the  reception  of  pil- 


grims. The  expression  oertiunlj  seeme 
to  indicate  a  special  locality  of  some  kind. 
If  BetUa  were  either  Sinai  or  '<Hoi«b 
the  Mount  of  God,"  there  is  a  cave — 
or  rather  cavity — ^mncb  talked  of  by  the 
Bedonin  Sheykb  of  the  Mountain  as  the 
cave  (the  ^^Mtgdra")  to  which  tra- 
vellers are  taken — ^formed  by  the  over- 
hanging rock  of  the  somxnit.  See  Part 
II.  vii. 
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pieces  the  *  cliffs  *,'  followed  as  at  the  time  of  Moses,  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  fire,  and  then,  in  tlie  silence  of  the  desert 
air,  by  the  "  still  small  voice." 

We  hear  of  Sinai  no  more  till  the  Christian  era.  In  the  local 
touches  that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  Josephus,  the  question 
rises,  whether  he  or  those  from  whom  he  received  his 
informants  information,  had  really  passed  through  the  Desert. 
of  Joie-  The  "  mountain  "  of  which  he  speaks  emphatically  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  can  be  no  otlier  than  the 
Jebel  'Atakah :  the  "  rock  lying  beside  "  Mount  Sinai  is  pro- 
bably the  stone  of  Moses ;  and  although  it  may  be  difficult 
in  "  the  highest  mountain  of  the  range,  so  high  as  not  to  be 
visible  without  straining  of  the  'sight,"  to  recognise  any  peak  of 
Sinai,  yet  the  exaggeration  is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  which 
he  indulges  in  speaking  of  the  precipices,  which  he  had  himself 
seen  about  Jerusalem.  There  is  another  traveller  through 
Arabia  at  this  time,  on  whose  visit  to  Mount  Sinai  we  should 
Alltuions  look  with  still  greater  interest.  "  I  went  into  Arabia," 
ofSt.  PaoL  gj^yg  g^  Paul ',  ID.  dcscribing  his  conversion  to  the 
Gtilatians.  And  when,  in  a  later  chapter^  of  the  same  Epistle, 
the  words  fall  upon  our  ears,  ^'  This  Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in 
Arabia,"  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  thought  that  he,  too,  may 
have  stood  upon  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  and  heard  from  Arab  lips 
the  often  repeated  "  Hadjar," — "  stone"  or  "rock," — ^suggesting 
the  double  meaning  to  which  that  text  alludes. 

If  the  sanctity  of  Sinai  was  forgotten  under  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  still  more  likely  was  it  to  be  set  aside  under  the 
Christian,  where  not  merely  its  contrast,  but  its  inferiority,  was 
the  constant  burden  of  all  the  allusions  to  it — "  the  mount 
that  gendereth  to  bondage,"  "the  mount  that  might  be* 
touched."  But  gradually  the  combined  passion  for  ascetic 
retirement  and  for  pilgrimage  to  holy  places,  peopled  its  desert 
solitudes.  From  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Egypt — ^the 
parent  land  of  monasticism — the  anchorites  and  coenobites  were 
drawn  by  the  sight  of  these  wild  mountains  across  the  Bed  Sea. 
From  Armenia  and  from  Syria  pilgrims  came,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  to  offer  their  prayers  on  the  spot  where  Moses  had 

>  Vcp.  11.    The  word  is  "Sela,"  not         »  Gal.  i.  17. 
<i  rpssar .»  B^  p^  95^  ^^  Appendix.  '*  Gkil.  iv.  24,  25.Comp.  Bw-ald,  tL  400. 

«  Ant.  III.  T.  1.  »  Heb.  xii.  18. 
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seen  the  Divine  Presence '.    Beside  the  palm-groves  of  FeirAn, 
and  the  springs  of  Jebel  Musa,  were  gathered  a  host  of  cells 
^and  convents.     The  whole  range  must  have  been  then  to  the 
Greek   Church  what  Athos  is  now.    No  less  than   christian 
six  thousand  monks  or  hermits  *  congregated  round  l»eniiitagei. 
Jebel  Miisa,  and  Paran  must  ahnost  have  deserved  the  name 
of  a  city  at  the  time  when  it  was  frequented  by  the  Arabian 
pilgrims,  who  wrote  their  names  on  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the 
Wady  Mukatteb  and  the  granite  blocks  of  SerbAl*.    Probably, 
the  tide  of  Syrian  and  Byzantine  pilgrims  chiefly  turned  to 
Jebel  Musa ;  the  African  and  Alexandrian,  to  the  nearer  sanc- 
tuary at  Feirfln.     Of  all  these  memorials  of  ancient  devotion, 
the  great  convent  of  the  Transfiguration,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  of  St.  Catherine,  alone  remains.    It  has  been  described 
by  every  traveller,  and  with  the  utmost  detail  by  Burck- 
hardt  and  by  Bobinson.     But  it  is  so  singular  of  its  st.  G^the- 
kind,  that  a  short  summary  of  its  aspect  and  recollec-  ™*- 
tions  is  essential  to   any  account  of  the   Peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in  the  Alps  of 
Dauphiny,  know  the  shock  produced  by  the  sight  of  that  vast 
edifice  in  the  midst  of  its  mountain  desert — the  long,  irregular 
pile,  of  the  Parisian  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
one  habitation  of  the  upland  wilderness  of  which  it  is  the 
centre.     It  is  this  feeling,  raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  which  is 
roused  on  finding  in  the  heart  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai  the  stately 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  with  its  massive  walls,  its  gorgeous 
church  hung  with  banners^  its  galleries  of  chapels,  of  cells,  and 
of  guest-chambers,  its  library  of  precious  manuscripts,  the 
sound  of  its  rude  cymbals  calling  to  prayer,  and  changed  by 
the  echoes  into  music  as  it  rolls  through  the  desert  valley,  the 
double  standard  of  the  Lamb  and  Cross  floating  high  upon  its 
topmost  towers  \    And  this  contrast  is  heightened  stiU  more  by 
the  fact,  that,  unlike  most  monastic  retreats,  its  inhabitants  and 
its  associations  are  not  indigenous,  but  wholly  foreign,  to  the 
soil  where  they  have  struck  root.    The  monks  of  the  Grrande 
Chartreuse,  however  secluded  from  the  world,  are  still  French- 

^  Theod.  Fhilott.  vi.   (toL   ilL   1169  «  Fart  of  it  ii  bniU  on  the  slope  of 

—1171).  Jebel  Mtlsa,  to  ayoid  blocking  np  the 

'  BoickharJt,  546.  narrov  vallej,  and  so  preyenting  the  nuh 

'  See  Note  A.  p.  57,  fto.  of  the  torrents.    (Wellsted,  u.  87.) 
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men ;  the  monks  of  Subiaco  are  still  Italians.  But  the  monks 
of  Sinai  are  not  Arabs,  but  Greeks.  There  in  the  midst  of  the 
Desert,  the  very  focus  of  the  pure  Semitic  race,  the  traveller 
hears  once  again  the  accents  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  meets  the 
natives  of  Thessalonica  and  of  Samos ;  sees  in  the  gardens  the 
produce,  not  of  the  Desert  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  isles  of 
Greece  ;  not  the  tamarisk,  or  the  palm,  or  the  acacia,  but  the 
olive,  the  almond  tree,  the  apple  tree,  the  poplar,  and  the 
cypress  of  Attica  and  Corc3'ra.  And  as  their  present  state  sa 
also  their  past  origin  is  alike  strange  to  its  local  habitation. 
No  Arab  or  Egyptian  or  Syrian  patriarch  erected  ihat  massive 
pile;  no  pilgrim  princess,  no  ascetic  king;  a  Byzantine 
Emperor,  the  most  worldly  of  his  race, -the  great  legislator 
Justinian,  was  its  founder.  The  fame  of  his  architectural 
magnificence,  which  has  left  its  monuments  in  the  most  splendid 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  Bavenna,  had  penetrated  even 
to  the  hermits  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  they, ''  when  they  heard 
that  he  delighted  to  build  churches  and  found  convents,  made 
a  journey  to  him,  and  complained  how  the  wandering  sons  of 
Ishmael  were  wont  to  attack  them  suddenly,  eat  up  their 
provisions,  desolate  the  place,  enter  the  cells,  and  carry  off 
everything — how  they  also  broke  into  the  church  and  devoured 
even  the  holy  *  wafers."  To  build  for  them  as  they  desired  a 
convent  which  should  be  to  them  for  a  stronghold,  was  a  union 
of  policy  and  religion  which  exactly  suited  the  sagacious 
Emperor.  Petra  was  just  lost,  and  there  was  now  no  point  of 
defence  against  the  Arabian  tribes,  on  the  whole  route  between 
Jerusalem  and  Memphis.  Such  a  point  might  be  furnished  by 
the  proposed  fortress  of  Sinai ;  and  as  the  old  Pharaonic  and 
even  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt  had  defended  their  frontier 
against  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  by  fortified  temples",  so  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  determined  to  secure  a  safe  transit  through 
the  Desert  by  a  fortified  convent.  A  tower  ascribed  to  Helena 
furnished  the  nucleus.  It  stood  by  the  traditional  sites  of 
the  Well  of  Jethro  and  the  Burning  Bush,  a  retreat  for  the 
hermits,  when  in  former  times  they  had  been  hard-pressed  by 


{ 


I  Entychii  Annales,  torn.  ii.  p.  190 ;  'See  Sharpe's  History  of  Egypt^  pw 

Rabinson,    Biblical   Beiearcbev,  toL  i,      566. 
p.  65d»  i 
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their  Bedouin  neighbours.  It  still  remains,  the  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Sinai,  if  that  term  may  be  applied  to  an 
abode  in  which  that  great  dignitary  is  never  resident ;  the  very 
gate  through  which  he  should  enter  having  been  walled  up 
since  1722,  to  avoid  the  enormous  outlay  for  the  Arab  tribes, 
who,  if  it  were  open  for  his  reception,  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  be  supported  for  six  months  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
vent '.  Eound  about  this  tower,  like  a  little  town,  extend  in 
<every  direction  the  buildings  of  the  convent,  now  indeed  nearly 
<leserted,  but  still  by  their  number  indicating  the  former 
greatness  of  the  place,  when  each  of  the  thirty-six  chapels 
was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  separate  sect'*  Athwart  the 
whole  stretches  th»  long  roof  of  the  church ;  within  which, 
amidst  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  Greek  ritual,  may  be 
distinguished  with  interest  the  lotus-capitals  of  the  columns — 
probably  the  latest  imitation  of  the  old  Egyptian  architecture ; 
and  high  in  the  apse  behind  the  altar — ^too  high  and  too 
obscure  to  recognise  their  features  or  lineaments  distinctly — 
the  two  medallions  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  probably,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  St.  Yitalis  at  Bavenna,  the  only  exist- 
ing likenesses  of  those  two  great  and  wicked  sovereigns ;  than 
whom  perhaps  few  could  be  named  who  had  broken  more  com- 
pletely every  one  of  the  laws  which  have  given  to  Sinai  its 
eternal  sacredness. 

High  beside  the  church  towers  another  edifice,  which  intro- 
duces us  to  yet  another  link  in  the  recollections  of  ^^^^^^  j^ 
Sinai — another  pilgrim,  who,  if  indeed  he  ever  passed  the  Con- 
through  these  valleys,  ranks  in  importance  with  any  ^^ 
who  have  visited  the  spot,  since  Moses  first  led  thither  the 
flocks  of  Jethro.    No  one  can  now  prove  or  disprove  the 
tradition  which  relates  that  Mahomet,  whilst  yet  a  camel-driver 
in  Arabia,  wandered  to  the  great  convent,  then  not  a  Trmditioni 
century  old.    It  is  at  least  not  impossible,  and  it  is  ^  w%!^"^ 
almost  brought  within  the  range  of  probability,  by  the  m«tb 
repeated  allusions  in  the  Koran  to  the  stone  of  Moses',  evi- 
dently that  now  exhibited;   to  the  holy  valley  of  Tuwa*,  a 

^  See  BobmBon,   Biblical  Besearches,  p.  22.    See  also  tbe  plan  in  Canon*s 

4.  142.  Monasteries,  and  Neale*s  Bastem  Choroh, 

'  For  a  good  aoconnt  of  the  chapels,  vol.  ii. 

see    the     Journey    of  the    Franciscan  '  Koran,  ii.  57  ;  vii.  160. 

Prefect,    pabliahed  hj  Bishop  Clayton,  *  Koran,  zz.  12. 
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oame  now  lost,  but  by  which  he  seems  to  designate  the  present 
valley  of  the  convent ;  and  to  the  special  addresses  made  to 
Moses  on  the  western  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
mountain'. 

His  name  certainly  has  been  long  preserved,  either  by  the 
policy  or  the  friendliness  of  the  monks.  No  where  else  probably 
in  the  Christian  world  is  to  be  found  such  a  cordial,  it  might  also 
be  said  such  a  tender  feeling  towards  the  Arabian  prophet  and 
his  followers,  as  in  the  precincts  and  the  memorials  of  the 
Convent  of  Mount  Sinai.     "  As  he  rested,"  so  the  story  has 
with  slight  variations  been  told  from  age  to  age ',  "  as  he  rested 
with  his  camels  on  Mount  Menejia',  an  eagle  was  seen  to  spread 
its  wings  over  his  head,  and  the  monks,  struck  by  this  augury 
of  his  future  greatness,  received  him  into  their  convent,  and  he 
in  return,  unable  to  write,  stamped  with  ink  on  his  hand  the 
signature  to  a  contract  of  protection,  drawn  up  on  the  skin  of 
a  gazelle,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of.the  convent."     This 
contract,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  long  since  disappeared ;  it  is 
said,  that  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Selim  to  Constantinople,  and 
exchanged  for  a  copy,  which  however  no  traveller  has  ever  seen. 
The  traditions  also  of  Mahomet  in  the  Peninsula  have  evidently 
faded  away.     The  stone  which  was  pointed  out  to  Laborde  in 
1828  as  that  on  which  Moses  first,  and  the  youthful  camel-driver 
afterwards,  had  reposed,  and  to  which  the  Bedouins  of  his  day 
muttered  their  devotions,  is  now  comparatively  unknown*.  The 
footmark  on  the  rock,  whatever  it  is,  invented  or  pointed  out 
by  the  monks,  as  impressed  by  his  dromedary  or  mule,  according 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  left  in  his  early  visit,  or  on  his 
nocturnal  flight  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem — is  now  confounded 
by  the  Arabs  with  the  impress  of  the  dromedary  on  which  Moses 
rode  up  and  down  the  long  ascent  to  Jebel  Musa.    But  there 
still  remains,  though  no  longer  used,  the  mosque  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  that  within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  in  which 
the  monks  allowed  the  Mahometan  devotees  to  pray  side  by 
side  with  Christian  pilgrims ;  founded  according  to  the  belief 


^  Koran,  xx.  82 ;  zxriL  45,  46.  '  That  Tbich  doses  up  tlie  Valley  of 

'  See  LaboFde*B  Commentaiy  on  Exodus      the  Gonrent. 
•nd  Numbers.  *  I  could  hear  nothing:  of  it,  though 

froqnenily  inquiring. 
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of  the  illiterate  Mnssnlmans, — in  whose  minds  chronology  anil 
history  haye  no  existence, — ^in  the  times  of  the  prophet,  when 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  were  all  one,  and  loved  one  another 
as  brothers. 

As  centuries  have  rolled  on,  even  the  Convent  of  Sinai  has 
not  escaped  their  influence.  The  many  cells  which 
formerly  peopled  the  mountains  have  long  been  vacant,  state  of  the 
The  episcopal  city  of  Paran,  perhaps  in  consequence  ^*»^®**» 
of  the  rise  of  the  foundation  of  Justinian,  has  perished  almost 
without  a  history.  The  nunnery  of  St.  Episteme  has  vanished; 
we  see  only  the  ruins  of  the  convent  of  the  good  physicians 
Cosmo  and  Damian,  the  hermitage  of  St.  Onufrius,  the  convent 
of  the  Forty  Martyrs — each  tinged  with  a  certain  interest  from 
the  famous  churches  of  the  same  name,  derived  from  them,  in  the 
Forum  of  Rome,  on  the  Janiculan  Hill,  and  on  the  Lateran* 
The  great  fortress  of  St.  Catherine  probably  owes  its  existence 
more  to  its  massive  walls  than  to  any  other  single  cause.  Yet 
it  is  a  thought  of  singular,  one  might  add  of  melancholy,  interest, 
that  amidst  all  these  revolutions,  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai 
is  still  the  one  seat  of  European  and  of  Christian  civilisation  and 
worship,  not  only  in  the  whole  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  but  in  the 
whole  country  of  Arabia.  Still,  or  at  least  till  within  a  very 
few  years,  it  has  retained  a  hold,  if  not  on  the  reason  or  the 
affections,  at  least  on  the  superstitions  of  the  Bedouins,  beyond 
what  is  exercised  by  any  other  influence.  Burckhardt,  and 
after  him,  Robinson',  relate  with  pathetic  simplicity  the  deep 
conviction  with  which  these  wild  children  of  the  Desert  believe 
that  the  monks  command  or  withhold  the  rain  from  heaven,  on 
which  the  whole  sustenance  of  the  Peninsula  depends. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  monks,  the  untameable  barbarism 
of  the  Arabs.  Yet  looking  from  an  external  point  of  view  at 
the  singular  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  convent^  it  is  hard  to 
recall  another  institution,  with  such  opportunities  so  signally 
wasted.  It  is  a  colony  of  Christian  pastors  planted  amongst 
heathens,  who  wait  on  them  for  their  daily  bread  and  for  their 
raiQ  from  heaven,  and  hai'dly  a  spark  of  civilisation  or  of 

Boiddiardti  p.  567 ;  Bobinson,  I  132. 
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Christianity,  so  far  as  history  records,  has  been  imparted  to  a 
single  tribe  or  family  in  that  wide  wilderness.  It  is  a  colony  of 
Greeks,  of  Europeans,  of  ecclesiastics,  in  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  the  most  sacred  regions  of  the  earth,  and  hardly  a 
fact,  from  the  time  of  their  first  foundation  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  contributed  by  them  to  the  geography,  the  geology, 
or  the  history  of  a  country,  which  in  all  its  aspects  has  be&u 
submitted  to  their  inyestigation  for  thirteen  centuries. 

One  other  sanctuary  of  tiie  Desert  must  be  mentioned. 
The  Bedouin  tribes,  as  has  been  said,  have  lost  their 
of the^^  ancient  reverence  for  the  traces  of  the  Prophet,  and 
of  Shqrkli  every  traveller  has  observed  on  their  godless  life '.  It 
is  very  rare  indeed  that  any  sign  of  religious  worship 
can  be  found  amongst  them.  Few  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
prescribed  prayers  of  the  Mussulman;  still  fewer  practise 
them.  But  there  is  one  exception.  In  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  great  crescent-shaped  valley  which  embraces  the  whole 
cluster  of  Sinai,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Sheykh,  from  which  the 
wady  derives  its  name — "  the  WAdy  es-Sheykh,"  the  "  Valley 
of  the  Saint."  In  a  tenement  of  the  humblest  kind  is  Sheykh 
Saleh's  grave.  Who  he  was,  when  he  lived,  is  entirely 
unknown.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
tribe  of  that  name  which  still  exists  in  the  Peninsula ;  possibly 
the  ancient  prophet  mentioned  in  the  Koran  as  preaching  the 
faith  of  Islam  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet*.  The  present 
belief  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  was  one  of  the  circle  of  com- 
X)anions  of  the  prophet,  which,  according  to  the  defiance  of  all 
chronological  laws  in  the  minds  of  uneducated  Mussulmans, 
included  Saleh,  Moses,  David,  and  Christ,  as  well  as  Abii 
Bekr,  Omar,  and  Ali.  This  tomb  is  to  the  modem  Bedouins 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Peninsula.  As  they  approach  it  they 
exhibit  signs  of  devotion  never  seen  elsewhere;  and  once  a 
year  all  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  assemble  round  it,  and  cele- 
brate with  races  and  dances  a  Bedouin  likeness  of  the  funeral 


>  They  are^  it  is  said,  the  old  heath«n  (Stew&rt,  Tent  and  Elian,  201). 

Arabs,   but   sligbtly  inflnenoed  by  the  *  Koran,   tU.    71.      For  Uie  yarions 

Mabometanism  of  Mecca.     Most  of  tbeir  conjectures  as  to  tbis  great  Bedouin  Saint^ 

names  are  heatben  (Burton,  Pilgrimage,  see  Ritter,  Sinai,  650.     He  seems  to  be 

iii.  78).     At  the  tomb  of  Sheykh  Amri,  more  properly  called  <<Nebi."  (Stewart^ 

they  insult  the  Saint,  in  a  manner,  which  153), 
in  Egypt  would  ensure  their  destruction 
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games  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  Sacrifices  of  sheep  and 
camels,  with  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  walls  of  this 
homely  chapel,  are  described  as  accompanying  this  sepulchral 
feast'- 


NO]S  A. 

SINAITIC  INSCEIPTIONS. 
(See  page  51.) 


I  HAVE  preferred  to  give  my  account  of  these  inscriptions  as 
ne£u:ly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  a  letter,  written  immediately 
after  having  seen  the  last  of  them  on  the  frontier  of  the  Desert, 
because  I  wish  to  confine  myself  simply  to  facts  which  fell 
under  my  own  observation.  It  may  however  be  well  briefly  to 
state  their  history  down  to  the  present  time. 

1.  The  earliest  indication  of  any  such  inscriptions  is  in 
Diodorus*  (b.c.  10),  who  probably  derived  his  information  firom 
Artemidorus  (b.o.  110),  or  Agatharchides  (b.c.  160).  In  speaking 
of  the  sacred  palm-grove  on  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Penin- 
sula, (possibly  Feiran,  but  more  probably  Tor)  he  says, "  There 
is  also  an  altar  of  solid  stone  very  oldl  inscribed  with  ancient 
unknown  letters.'*  As  the  locality  is  uncertain  we  cannot 
identify  this  with  any  existing  inscription.  But  it  is  important 
as  a  record  of  inscriptions,  already  old  and  unknown,  at  that 
diate. 

2.  About  A.D.  518,  Cosmas,  the  Indian  traveller,  (Indico- 
pleustes)  visited  the  Peninsula.  He  observed  ^'  at  all  halting 
places,  all  the  stones  in  that  region  which  were  broken  off  from  the 
mountains,  written  with  carved  Hebrew  characters,"  which  were 
explained  to  him  by  his  Jewish  companions  as  ''  written  thus ' 
*  The  departure  of  stbch  and  such  a  man  of  such  a  tribe,  in 
mu:h  a  year,  in  sv^h  a  m,onth  ;  '  just  as  with  us  some  people  often 

1  Two  deeoriptions   of  these  funeral  207 — ^214;  Ritter,  658),  who  saw  them 

rites  have  been  preserred :  one  by  Sehim-  In  1847.    See  Part  IL  xiL 

per,  a  German,  whose  MS.  travels  are  ^  III.  42.  Strahogiyes  a  similar  aoconnt. 

quoted  bj  Bitter,  p.  652,  and  who  saw  SeeBunsenyChristianitjandlilankindfToL 

&em  in  1886 ;    the  other,  by  the  cele-  iii.  pp.  281 — 286,  whidi  gires  a  short 

brated  scholar  Tischendorf  (Reise^  iL  pp.  and  clear  statement  of  the  whole  qnestioii* 
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write  in  inns '."  These  words  well  describe  the  inscriptions  in 
and  near  the  Wady  Mukatteb ;  their  position,  their  numbers, 
their  accessibility,  their  likeness  to  the  scribblings  of  casual 
travellers  in  halting-places.  The  only  inaccuracy  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  Hebrew,  which,  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
language,  was  a  natural  mistake  from  the  occasional  resemblance 
of  the  characters.  His  own  explanation  (he  does  not  say  that 
of  his  guides)  is,  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Israelites  exer- 
cising themselves  in  the  art  of  writing,  newly  acquired,  as  he 
supposed,  at  Sinai,  and  thus  followed  up  "  with  the  ardour  of  a 
new  stud}^ "  during  the  stay  in  the  wilderness,  '^  as  in  a  quiet 
school." 

3.  The  attention  of  scholars  was  again  directed  to  them  in 
1753,  by  the  eccentric  Irish  prelate.  Bishop  Clayton;  who 
published  an  account  of  them  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Convent  of  Cairo,  and  offered  a  large  reward  for  their 
transcription. 

4.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  frequently  described  by 
travellers,  and  various  copies  taken,  of  which  the  most  complete 
were  those  published  (1820)  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  Vol.  II.  Part  l^ 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  in 
addition  to  which,  in  1845,  many  more  were  copied  by  Dr- 
Lepsius,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  appear. 

5.  Of  the  copies  so  obtained  two  main  explanations  have- 
been  given. 

(a)  In  1840,  Dr.  Beer  of  Leipsic  published  a  work  containing 
one  hundred  of  these  inscriptions,  in  which  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  first,  that  the  language  was  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  and 
that  their  contents  were  the  greetings  and  names  of  travellers  ; 
secondly,  that  they  were  the  work  of  Christian  pilgrims.  The 
author  of  this  work  died  of  starvation  and  neglect,  just  as  it 
had  acquired  celebrity  enough  to  procure  him  aid  too  late.  It 
has  since  been  followed  up  by  Professor  Tuch  of  Leipsic, 
(1849,)  who  agrees  with  Beer  in  the  decypherment  of  the 
inscriptions ;  but  believes  them  to  be  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
chiefly  by  Pagans,  pilgrims  to  Serbal. 

(h)  In  two  works  published  respectively  in  1851  and  1856, 

^  Montfaufon,  ColL  Nov.  Patr.,  li.  p.  206.     Beer,  pp.  3,  4.     Fonter's  Voice  of 
Israel,  p.  15. 
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the  Rev.  C.  Forster  revived  Bishop  Clayton's  notion  of  their 
Israelitish  origin, — combining  it  with  a  new  theory*  that  the 
characters  are  identical  with  the  enchorial  Egyptian  alphabet : 
««.t  the  rude  accompanying  pictures  iUus^te  or  'explai.; 
the  characters;  and  that  the  inscriptions  thus  decyphered 
contain  records  of  some  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Exodus. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  in  the  account  of  their  origin  the 
theory  of  Cosmas  agrees  with  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  account  of 
their  contents  his  statement  agrees  with  Dr.  Beer  and 
Professor  Tuch. 

The  following  observations  have  no  further  value  than  as 
the  record  of  eye-witnesses.  To  enter  more  fiilly  into  the 
subject  would  require  a  knowledge  of  languages  which  I 
do  not  possess.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  a  general 
conclusion  from  the  facts  just  stated,  combined  with  the 
appearance  of  the  inscriptions  themselves.  On  the  one  hand 
the  statements  of  Cosmas,  and  still  more,  (if  we  could  identify 
his  description),  of  Diodorus,  imply  in  some  of  the  inscriptions 
an  age  prior,  perhaps  long  prior,  to  the  Christian  era — ^which 
would  receive  an  additional  confirmation,  if  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  second  work  (p.  CI),  and  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
Tent  and  Khan  (p.  88),  should  prove  correct,  that  a  Sinaitic 
inscription  has  been  foimd  contemporaneous  with  a  tablet  of 
Eg3rptian  hieroglyphics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of 
Christian  crosses,  and  the  intermixture  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Arabic  inscriptions,  require  in  many  others  a  date  long  subse- 
quent, and  prove  that  the  whole  series  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  generation,  but  must  have  extended  over 
a  period  of  centuries. 

Of  their  origin  much  may  be  inferred  from  their  contents,  if 
truly  decyphered ;  nothing,  from  their  position,  their  numbers^ 
or  their  mode  of  execution,  except  as  to  the  probable  direction 
or  intention  of  the  writers. 

1.  I  have  seen  the  inscriptions  in  theToUowing  places :  First,  in 
the  Wady  Sidri,  the  W&dy  Mttghareh,  aud  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Wady  Mukatteb.  I  clas&  these  valleys  together,  because  tbey  are 
within  three  hours  of  each  other.  Secondly,  a  few  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Wady  Feir&n.  Thirdly,  in  considerable  numbers  up  the 
Wttdy  Aleyat,  and  five  or  six  in  the  "WAdy  Abii-Hamad,  and  three 
ou  the  summit  of  Mount  Serbal.     These  I  class  together  as  being  all 
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on  the  pasBage  to  tlie  top  of  Serbia.  Pourthlj,  in  the  WiAj  Solaf, 
three  or  four,  and  in  great  numbers  in  the  N&kb-H&wy-.  This  vallej 
and  pass  form  together  the  lower  road  between  Serb41  and  Sinai, 
Fifthly,  in  great  numbers  in  the  Leja,  up  to  the  first  ascent  of  the 
"ShUk  Miisa,"  or  ravine  by  which  you  mount  Sfc.  Catherine. 
Sixthly,  on  the  high  tabie-plain,  called  Herlmet  Hiaggag,  between 
the  Wkdj  Sey^  and  the  W&dy  el-' Ain ;  the  rock  which  stands  at 
the  end  of  this  plain  has  more  in  proportion  than  any  other  spot  I 
have  seen,  and  there  are  some  in  the  sandstone  labyrinths  near  it^ 
Seventhly,  a  few  on  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Deir  at  Fetra, 
and,  apparently,  on  the  "  isolated  column "  in  the  plain.  (Some  of 
our  fellow-travellers  also  found  them  in  a  tomb  near  the  Theatre). 
Eighthly,  on  the  broken  columns  of  a  ruin  at  or  near  the  ancient 
Malatha,  immediately  before  entering  the  hills  of  Judaea. 

2.  This  enumeration  will  show  how  widely  spread  they  are.  It 
will  also,  I  think,  show  that  in  some  instances  at  least  they  have 
been  cut  by  pilgrims  or  travellers,  visiting  particular,  and  probably, 
sacred  localities.  I  allude  to  those  of  the  Lej&^  the  Deir  at  Petra, 
and  especially  Serb&l.  In  all  these  places  there  is  no  thoroughfare, 
and  therefore  the  places  themselves  must  have  been  the  object  of  the 
writers.  What  could  have  been  their  purpose  in  the  Lejft  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  for  they  go  beyond  the  traditional  Hock  of  Moses, 
and  yet  they  fall  far  short  of  the  summit  of  St.  Catherine ;  nor  have 
they  any  connection  with  the  traditional  scenes  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  Jebel  Miisa  being  entirely  without  them.  At  Fetra,  their 
object  is  evidently  the  Deir.  At  Serbid  their  object  must  have  been 
something  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  itself.  It  should  also  be 
observed,  that  they  are  nearly,  though  not  quite,  as  numerous  on  the 
east  as  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula.  Those  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  lay  out  of  my  route  ^ 

3.  Their  situation  and  appearance  is  such  as  in  hardly  any  case 
requires  more  than  the  casual  work  of  passing  travellers.  Most  of 
them  are  on  sandstone,  those  of  Wkdy  Mukatteb,  and  Herimet 
Haggag,  and  Fetra,  of  course  very  susceptible  of  inscriptions.  At 
Herimet  Haggag  one  of  us  scooped  out  a  horse,  more  complete  than 
any  of  these  sculptured  animals,  in  ten  minutes.  Those  which  are 
on  granite  are  very  rudely  and  slightly  scratched.  Again,  none  that 
I  saw,  unless  it  might  be  a  very  doubtful  one  at  Fetra,  required 
ladders  or  machinery  of  any  kind  '.     Most  of  them  could  be  written 


^  Those  on  tho  north, l)eiweea  SAHLhtt- 
el-Kh&dim  and  W&dj  es-Sheykh,  are 
described  by  Lepsias  (Letters,  299),  and 
BobinBOn  (B.  R.  i.  128—125).  Those  on 
the  south  (on  the  Jebel  Mnkatteb,  near 
Tdr),  are  described  by  the  Comte  d'Am- 
traigues,  as  quoted  in  Mr.  Forster's 
Voice  of  Israel,  p.  81 ;  also  by  Wellsted, 


u.  15—28.  rRitter,  Sinai,  459).  It 
appears  by  the  later  work  of  Mr.  Forster 
(Israeliti^  Authorship,  &c.  p.  16),  that 
two  travellers  have  lately  ''expended  ten 
days  of  indefatigable  labour  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  them,  but  without  success.'* 

'  It  appears  that  five  more  such  cases 
hare  be^  discovered  in  or  near  the  WAdy 
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hj  any  one,  who,  having  bare  legs  and  fefit  tm  all  Arabs  have,  could 
take  firm  hold  of  the  ledges,  or  by  any  active  man  eren  with  shoes. 
I  think  there  are  none  that  could  not  have  been  written  by  one  man 
climbing  on  another's  shoulder.  Amongst  the  highest  in  the  Wftdy 
Mukatteb  are  single  Greek  names. 

4.  Their  numbers  seem  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
I  had  expected  in  the  Wftdy  Mukatteb  to  see  both  sides  of  a  deep 
defile  covered  with  thousands.  Such  is  not  the  case  by  any  means. 
The  TVidy  Mukatteb  is  a  large  open  valley,  almost  a  plain,  with  no 
continuous  wall  of  rock  on  either  side,  but  masses  of  rock  receding 
and  advancing ;  and  it  is  only  or  chiefly  on  these  advancing  masses, 
that  the  inscriptions  straggle,  not  by  thousands,  but  at  most 
by  hundreds  or  fifties.  On  Serb&l,  I  think  we  could  hardly  have 
overlooked  any ;  but  we  saw  no  more  than  three,  though  it  is 
dif&cult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statement  of  Burckhardt,  that  he 
had  there  seen  many  inscriptions^  They  are  much  less  numerous 
than  the  scribblings  of  the  names  of  Western  travellers  on  the 
monuments  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Nile  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

5.  So  far  as  the  drawings  of  animals,  by  which  they  are  usually 
accompanied,  indicate  the  intention  of  the  inscriptions  themselves, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  that  intention  could  have  been  serious 
or  solemn.  The  animals  are  very  rudely  drawn ;  they  are  of  all 
kinds ;  asses,  horses,  dogs,  but,  above  all,  ibexes ;  and  these  last,  in 
forms  so  ridiculous,  that,  making  every  allowance  for  the  rudeness  of 
the  sculpture,  it  is  impossible  to  invest  them  with  any  serious  signifi- 
cation. The  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  the  horns  of  the  ibex  was 
almost  universal ;  and  no  animal  occurred  so  frequently.  Sometimes 
they  are  butting  other  animals.  Sometimes  they,  as  well  as  asses 
and  horses,  occur  disconnected  with  inscriptions. 

6.  As  regards  their  antiquity,  I  observed  the  following  data. 
There  was  great  difierence  of  age,  both  in  the  pictures  and  letters, 
as  indicated  by  the  difference  of  colour ;  the  oldest,  of  course,  being 
those  which  approached  most  nearly  to  the  colour  of  the  rock.  But, 
first,  I  found  none  on  fallen  rocks  inverted,  and,  though  I  doubt  not 
that  there  may  be  such,  the  sandstone  crumbles  so  rapidly  that  this 
id  no  proof  of  age.  A  famous  Greek  inscription  at  Petra  fell  in 
1846.  Secondly,  they  are  intermixed,  though  not  in  great  numbers, 
with  Greek  and  Arabic,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, these  in  some  cases  bearing  the  same  appearance  of  colour, 
wear  and  tear,  as  the  Sinaitic    Thirdly,  these  Greek  inscriptions, 

MukAtteb  (IsraelitiBh  Anthonhip,  &c.,  ^  Perhaps  they  may  hare  been  those 

oy   the  Rer.   C.  Forster,  pp.  17 — 24).  described  by  one   of  Mr.  Forster's  in- 

More  such  mKy  yeiy  possibly  be  found,  formants  as  near  the  WAdy  Aleyat  (I0- 

but  the  general  character  of  their  posi-  laelitiah  AntboiBhip^  &o.,  p.  30). 
iion  is  what  I  have  described. 
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which  alone  I  could  read,  were  chiefly  the  namet  of  the  writers.  The 
only  Latin  inscription  which  I  remember  was  in  the  sandstone  rocks 
near  Herimet  Haggag, — Febtus.  Fourthly,  Orostes  of  all  kinds, 
chiefly  -f-  and  ip,  were  very  numerous  and  conspicuous,  standing 
usually  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscriptions,  and  (what  is  important) 
occurring  also  and  in  the  same  position  before  those  written  in 
Greek  and  Arabic :  often  nothing  but  the  cross,  sometimes  the  cross 
with  Alpha  and  Omega.  These  last  were  in  the  same  place 
where  I  noticed  the  Latin  inscription,  (thus  A  +  o),  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  contiguous  Sinaitic  characters.  There  are  also  said  to 
be  Ethiopic  characters,  and  a  peculiar  figure  used  in  the  Greek 
service  books,  when  engravings  are  given  representing  some  specially 
sacred  subject  *.  From  having  previously  seen  that  Forster  and  Tuch 
(the  last  German  writer  on  the  subject)  had  united  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  Christian  inscriptions  was  ground- 
less, and  that  the  alleged  appearance  of  crosses  was  a  mistake,  I  was 
the  more  surprised  to  find  them  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such  a 
character.  However  else  the  crosses  may  be  explained,  I  can  hardly 
imagine  a  doubt  that  they  are  the  work,  for  the  most  part,  of  Chris- 
tians, whether  travellers  or  pilgrims.  They  are  in  this  case  curious, 
and  if  their  object  could  be  ascertained,  would  throw  great  light  on 
the  traditions  of  the  Peninsula.  But  they  cannot  have  been  the 
work  of  Israelites.  The  date  of  the  columns  at  Malatha,  or  of  the 
temple  and  tomb  at  Fetra,  would  settle  the  question  of  the  inscrip- 
tions written  on  them.  The  two  latter,  I  presume,  cannot  be  older 
than  the  Boman  dominion  of  Arabia. 

'  I  am  indebted  for  this  to  the  Rot.  J.  Beynolds,  nfprd,  Essex. 
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THB  JOURNET  FROM  CAIRO  TO  JERUSALEM. 

The  following  extracts  are  either  from  letters,  or  from  joumalsy 
\vritteii  on  the  spot  or  immediately  afterwards.  Such  onlj  aio 
selected  as  served  to  convey  the  successive  imagery  of  the  chief 
stages  of  the  journey,  or  as  contained  details  not  mentioned  by  pre- 
vious travellers.  My  object  has  been  to  give  the  impressions  of  the 
moment,  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  given, —  as  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  more  general  statements  elsewhere  founded 
upon  them. 

I.  Departure  from  Egypt ;  Overland  Route ;  First  Encampment. — II.  The  Pasaage 
of  the  Red  Sea.     (1.)  Approach  to  Sues.     (2.)  Wells  of  Moaes.— III.  The  Desert^ 
And  Sand-storm. — 17.    Marah;   Elim. — Y.  Second  fticampment  by  the  Red  Sea; 
"Wilderness  of  Sin." 

TI.  Approach  to  Mount  Serbftl ;  Wftdy  Sidri  and  WAfly  Felrftn.»YII.  Asoent  of 
Serb41. 

Tin.  Approach  to  Jebel  Miisa,  the  traditional  Sinai. — IX.  Ascent  of  Jebel  Miisa 
and  RAs  Siifs&feh. — X.  Ascent  of  St.  Catherine. — ^XI.  Asoent  of  the  Jebel  ed-Deir. 

XII.  Route  from  Sinai  to  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba.  Tomb  of  Sheykh  Saleh.  W&dy 
Sey&l  and  W&dy  el-*Ain.     Hazeboth.— XIII.  Gulf  of  *Akaba ;  EUth. 

XIV.  The  *Arabah.— XV.  Approach  to  Fetra.— XYI.  Ascent  of  Mount  Hor.— 
XYII.  Fetra.     Eadssh. 

XVIII.  Approach  to  Palestine. — XIX.  Recollections  of  the  First  Day  in  PalesUne. 
— XX.  Hebron. — XXI.  Approach  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. —XXII.  First  Viev 
of  Bethlehem. — XXIII.  First  View  of  Jerusalem. 


EXTRACTS  FEOM  LETTERS,  ETC, 


I.— DIPABTTTEB  TBOH  EGYPT — OTXBLAin)    BOTTTB — ^PIBBT 

XVOAMPMEKT. 

It  was  too  hasj  to  see  anything  in  the  distance, — even  the 
Pyramids  were  but  shadows.  Soon  the  green  circle  of  cultivated 
land  receded  from  view,  like  the  shores  as  you  sail  out  to  sea,  and  in 
an  hour  we  were  in  the  Desert  ocean.  Not,  however,  a  wide  circle 
of  sand,  but  a  wild  waste  of  pebbly  soil,  something  like  that  of  the 
Plaine  de  Crau  (near  Marseilles),  broken  into  low  hills,  and  presenting 
nowhere  an  even  horizon.  But  the  remarkable  feature  was  a  broad 
beaten  track,  smooth  and  even,  and  distinctly  marked  as  any  turnpike- 
road  in  England,  only  twice  the  width,  and  running  straight  as  a 
railway  or  Eoman  road  through  these  desert  hills. 

It  was  a  striking  sight  in  itself,  to  see  the  great  track  of  civilised 
man  in  such  a  region.  It  was  still  more  striking  when  you  knew 
what  it  was,  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  British  empire,  becoming 
yearly  more  important  and  interesting,  as  the  course  which  so  many 
friends  have  travelled  and  will  travel.  Even  the  Exodus  for  that  day 
waxed  faint  before  it.  And  lastly,  it  was  most  instructive,  as  the 
only  likeness  probably  which  I  shall  ever  see  of  those  ancient  roads, 
carried  through  the  Desert  in  old  times  to  the  seats  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  Empires,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  40th  chapter 
of  Isaiah.  In  this  comparatively  level  region,  it  is  true,  no  moun- 
tains had  to  be  brought  low,  nor  valleys  filled  up ;  but  it  was  literally 
^  a  high-way  prepared  in  the  wilderness :"  and  the  likeness  was  only 
interrupted,  not  obscured,  by  the  solitary  stations  and  telegraphs 
which  at  intervals  of  every  five  miles,  broke  the  perfect  desolation. 
It  has  hitherto  run  along  our  whole  course.  To-day,  between  heaps 
of  stones — said  by  one  of  the  dragomans  to  be  the  graves  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha's  soldiers — which,  as  the  heaps  extend  for  miles  and  miles, 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  needs  no  remark,  except  as  an  instance 
of  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  false  local  traditions  spring 
up.    They  are  really  the  "  stones,*'  the  stumbling-blocks  "cast^  up" 

'  Ifa.  xl.  3 ;  Ixil  10. 
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out  of  the  way,  and  so  left  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  mark  it  more 

diatinctlj 

Nothing  was  more  striking  to  me  in  our  first  encampment  than 
the  realisation  of  the  first  lines  in  Thalaba : — 

**  How  beautiful  Ib  mghi, 
A  dewy  freahneas  fills  the  tiUfU  air." 

There  is  the  freshness  without  coldness,  and  there  is  the  silence 
doublj  strange  as  compared  with  the  everlasting  clatter  of  the  streets 
And  inns  of  Cairo,  and  the  incessant  sound  of  songs,  and  screams,  and 
shocks  of  the  boat  upon  the  Nile ;  nothing  heard  but  the  slight 
movement  amongst  the  Bedouin  circles  round  their  fires,  and  from 
time  to  time  a  plaintive  murmur  from  the  camels  as  thej  lie,  like 
stranded  ships,  moored  round  the  tents. 


II. — THE   PASSAGE   OF   THE   BED    SEA. 

(1.)  Approach  to  Suez. — ^I  have  at  last,  as  far  as  mortal  eyes  can 
see  it,  seen  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  about  3  p.m.  yester- 
day, that  as  we  descended  from  the  high  plain  on  which  we  had 
hitherto  been  moving,  by  a  gentle  slope  through  the  hills,  called,  by 
figure  of  speech,  the  "  defile  *'  of  Muktala,  a  new  view  opened  before 
us.  Long  lines,  as  if  of  water,  which  we  immediately  called  out 
to  be  the  sea,  but  which  was,  in  fact,  the  mirage  ;  but  above  these, 
indubitably,  the  long  silvery  line  of  even  hills — the  hills  of  Asia. 
Onwards  we  still  came,  and  in  the  plain  below  us  lay  on  the  lefc  a 
fortress,  a  tomb,  and  a  fortified  wall. 

This  is  'Ajriid,  famous  as  the  first  great  halting-place  of  the 
Mecca  Pilgrimage;  famous  as  the  scene  of  Eothen's  adventure; 
still  more  famous  as  being  the  only  spot  on  the  road  which,  by  its 
name  and  position,  can  claim  to  be  identified  with  any  of  the  stations 
mentioned  in  the  fiight  of  the  Israelites.  It  may  possibly  be 
Pi-hahiroth  \ 

If  it  was  so,  then  the  low  hills  of  Muktala,  through  which  we 
descended,  are  Migdol,  and  Baal  Zephon  was  Suez,  which  lay  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  sea,  now  incontrovertibly  before  us  east  and  south; 
and  high  above  the  whole  scene,  towered  the  G-ebel  'AtHkah,  the 
"  Mountain  of  Deliverance,"  a  truly  magnificent  range,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  one  feature  of  the  scene  unchanged  and  unmistakeable  ;  if, 
at  least,  this  was  the  impediment  which  prevented  the  return  of  the 

1  For  the  name  ofPi-habiroth,  seep.  37.  Pilgrimage,  i.  p.  280),  nnlesii,  which  is 

The  name  of  Ajr(kd  may,  after  all,  be  equally  probable^  the  name  of  the  Saint 

deriyed  from  the    name  of  the   8aint,  was  inyented  to  account  for  the  name  of 

*' 'Ajriid,"  'irho  is  said  to  be  buried  in  tlie  place.     See  like  instances  in  Chapter 

'  th»  tomb  bedde  the  fortress  (Barton's  YL 
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Israelites  into  Egypt,  wben  Pharaoh  appeared  on  their  rear  and 
'*  shat  them  in." 


(2.)  Mvm  the  Wells  of  Moses  (^AyHn  ^4#a).— The  wind  droye 
us  to  shore :  and  on  the  shore — the  shore  of  Arahia  and  Asia — we 
landed  in  a  driving  sand-storm,  and  reached  this  place,  'Aji^n 
MClsa,  "  the  Wells  of  Moses."  It  is  a  strange  spot, — this  plot  of 
tamarisks  with  its  seventeen  wells,-^literall)r  an  island  in  the  Desert, 
and  now  used  as  the  Richmond  of  Suez, — a  comparison  which  chiefly 
serves  to  show  what  a  place  Suez  itself  must  be.  It  is  not  mentioned 
VOL  the  Bible,  but  coming  so  dose  as  it  does  upon  any  probable 
scene  of  the  Passage,  one  may  fairly  connect  it  with  the  song  of 
Miriam.  And  now  once  more  for  the  Passage.  Prom  the  beach, 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  from  hence,  the  shore  commands  a  view 
across  the  Gulf  into  the  wide  opening  of  the  two  ranges  of  mountains ', 
the  opening  of  the  valley  through  which  the  traditional  Exodus  took 
place,  and  consequently  the  broad  blue  sea  of  the  traditional  passage. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  traditional  spot  of  the  landing,  and  this,  with 
the  whole  view  of  the  sea  as  far  as  Suez,  I  saw  to-night ;  both  at 
sunset,  as  the  stars  came  out ;  and  later  still  by  the  full  moon — the 
white  sandy  desert  on  which  I  stood,  the  deep  black  river-like  sea,  and 
the  dim  silvery  mountains  of ' At&kah  on  the  other  side.  These  are 
the  three  features  which  are  indisputable.  You  know  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar, — the  high  mountains  of  Africa,  the  green  swells  of 
Europe,  the  straits  which  divide  them.  Such  in  their  way  are  the 
three  characteristic  features  of  this  great  boundary  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  on  which  the  Israelites  looked  through  the  moonlight  of  that 
memorable  night.  Behind  that  high  African  range  lay  Egypt,  with 
all  its  wonders ;  the  green  fields  of  the  Nile,  the  immense  cities,  the 
greatest  monuments  of  human  power  and  wisdom.  On  this  Asiatic 
side  begins  immediately  a  wide  jcircle  of  level  desert,  stone  and  sand, 
free  as  air,  but  with  no  trace  of  human  habitation  or  art,  where 
they  might  wander,  as  far  as  they  saw,  for  ever  and  ever.  And 
between  the  two  rolled  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  tides,  which,  except  on  its  shores,  none  of  them  could 
have  seen, — the  tides  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean,  unlike  the  still 
dead  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  *^  The  Egyptians  whom  they 
had  seen  yesterday  they  will  see  no  more  for  ever."  Most  striking, 
too,  it  is  to  look  on  that  mountain  of  'At&kah,  and  feel  that  on  its 
northern  and  its  southern  extremity  settle  the  main  differences 
which  on  so  many  like  questions  have  divided  the  Church  in  after 
times.  For  the  passage  at  its  southern  end  are  the  local  Arab 
traditions,  the  poetical  interest  of  its  scenery,  the  preconceived 


1  See  Part  I.  p.  84. 
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notions  of  one*8  childhood.  For  the  passage  at  the  northern  end 
are  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Septuagint ;  almost  all  the  argu- 
ments founded  on  the  text  of  the  Bihle  itself;  all  the  wishes  to 
bring  the  event  within  our  own  understanding.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  event — almost  the  first  in  our  religious  history — should 
admit  on  the  spot  itself  of  both  these  constructions.  But  the 
mountain  itself  remains  unchanged  and  certain — and  so  does  the  fact 
itself  which  it  witnessed.  Whether  the  Israelites  passed  over  the 
shallow  waters  of  Suez  bj  the  means,  and  withjn  the  time,  which  the 
narrative  seems  to  implj,  or  whether  thej  passed  through  a  channel 
ten  miles  broad,  with  the  waves  on  each  side  piled  up  to  the  height 
of  180  feet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  pass  over  within 
sight  of  this  mountain  and  this  desert  by  a  marvellous  deliverance. 
The  scene  is  not  impressive  in  itself, — that  at  Suez  especially  is 
matter-of-fact  in  the  highest  degree,  and  even  that  at  'Aytin  Miisa 
is  not  amongst  those  grand  frameworks,  such  as  at  Marathon  and 
elsewhere  correspond  to  the  event  which  they  have  encompassed. 
In  this  very  fact,  however,  there  is  something  instructive;  "a 
lesson,'*  as  the  Arabian  Nights  say,  "  to  be  graven  on  the  under- 
standing for  such  as  would  be  admonished." 


III. — THE   DESEBT,  AND   SAJ^D-STGRM:. 

The  clearing  up  of  the  sand  the  next  morning  revealed  a  low 
range  of  hills  on  the  eastern  horizon,  the  first  step  to  the  vast  plain 
of  Northern  Arabia.  The  day  after  leaving  *Ayi^n  Mi^sa  was  at 
first  within  sight  of  the  blue  channel  of  the  Bed  Sea.  But  soon  Bed 
Sea  and  all  were  lost  in  a  sand-storm,  which  lasted  the  whole  day  \ 
Imagine  all  distant  objects  entirely  lost  to  view, — the  sheets  of  sand 
fleeting  along  the  surface  of  the  Desert  like  streams  of  water ;  the 
whole  air  filled,  though  invisibly,  with  a  tempest  of  sand,  driving  in 
your  face  like  sleet.  Imagine  the  caravan  toiling  against  this, — the 
Bedouins  each  with  his  shawl  thrown  completely  over  his  head,  half 
of  the  riders  sitting  backwards, — the  camels,  meantime,  thus  virtually 
left  without  guidance,  though,  from  time  to  time,  throwing  their 
long  necks  sideways  to  avoid  the  blast,  yet  moving  straight  onwards 
with  a  painful  sense  of  duty  truly  edifying  to  behold.  I  had  thought 
that  with  the  Nile  our  troubles  of  wind  were  over ;  but  (another 
analogy  for  the  ships  of  the  Desert)  the  great  saddlebags  act  like 
sails  to  the  camels,  and  therefore,  with  a  contrary  wind,  are  serious 
impediments  to  their  progress.    And  accordingly  Mohammed  opened 

'  I  have  retained  this  acoonnt  of  the  Martineau,  all  noticed  it,  and  it  -was  just 

sand-Btorm,  chiefly  because  it  seems  to  be  as  violent  at  the  passage  of  a  friend  in 

a  phenomenon  peculiar  to   this  special  1841,  and  again  of  another  two  monthF 

region.      Van   Egmont,   Niebuhr,   Min  after  ourselves  in  185b. 
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our  tents  this  morning  just  as  he  used  to  open  our  cabin-doors,  with 
the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  wind  was  changed, — "good  wind, 
master.'*  Through  the  tempest,  this  roaring  and  driving  tempest, 
which  sometimes  made  me  think  that  this  must  be  the  real  meaning  ^ 
of  "  a  howlirtf  wilderness,"  we  rode  on  the  whole  day. 

IV. — 1CA1U.H — SLIM. 

We  were  undoubtedly  on  the  track  of  the  Israelites,  and  we  saw 
the  spring '  which  most  travellers  believe  to  be  Marah,  and  the  two 
valleys,  one  of  which  must  almost  certainly,  both  perhaps,  be  Elim. 
The  general  scenery  is  either  immense  plains,  or  latterly  a  succession 
of  water-courses,  that  especially  of  Ghiirundel,  exactly  like  the  dry 
bed  of  a  Spanish  river.  These  gullies  gradually  bring  you  into  the 
heart  of  strange  black  and  white  mountains,  the  ranges  of  which 
overhang  the  Bed  Sea  above  the  Hot  Wells  of  Pharaoh,  where, 
according  to  the  Arab  traditions  of  these  parts,  somewhat  invalid- 
ating that  of  'Ay  fin  MCisa,  Pharaoh  literally  breathed  his  last.  For 
the  most  part  the  Desert  was  absolutely  bare,  but  W&dy  Ghiiriindel 
and  W&dy  TJseit,  the  two  rivals  for  Elim,  are  fringed  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  first  yegetation  we  have  met  in  the  Desert.  These  are 
so  peculiar  and  so  interesting  that  I  must  describe  each.  Pirst, 
there  are  the  wild  palms,  successors  of  the  "  threescore  and  ten." 
Not  like  those  of  Egypt  or  of  pictures,  but  either  dwarf, — that  is, 
trunkless — or  else  with  savage  hairy  trunks  and  branches  all 
dishevelled.  Then  there  are  the  feathery  tamarisks,  here  assuming 
gnarled  boughs  and  hoary  heads,  worthy  of  their  venerable  situation, 
on  whose  leaves  is  found  what  the  Arabs  caU  manna.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  wild  acacia,  the  same  as  we  had  oflben  seen  in  Egypt,  but  this 
also  tangled  by  its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket — the  tree  of  the 
Burning  Bush,  and  the  shittim-wood  of  the  Tabernacle.  Keble's 
expression  of  the  "  towering  thorn  "  is  one  of  his  few  inaccuracies. 
No  one  who  has  seen  it  would  have  used  that  expression  for  the 
tangled  spreading  tree  which  shoots  out  its  gray  foliage  and  white 
blossoms  over  the  Desert '. 

To-day  occurred  a  curious  instance  of  the  tenacious  adherence  of 
the  Bedouins  to  their  own  traditions.  We  passed  a  cairn,  said  to  be 
the  grav^  of  the  horse  of  Abd  Zeuneh,  his  horse  killed  in  battle. 
Who  Abii  Zenneh  was — when  he  lived — what  the  battle  was — is 
quite  unknown,  but  he  left  an  ordinance  that  every  Arab  should 
throw  sand  on  the  cairn  as  if  it  were  barley,  and  say,  "  Eat,  eat,  O 
horse  of  Abu  Zenneh,"  as  if  the  dead  creature  was  still  alive.     So 

'  Deat.  xxxiL  10.   It  most  mean  either      description  (i.  96).    See  Part  L  p.  87. 
this,  or  the  huwling  of  wild  beasts.  '  See  Part  I.  p.  20. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  Robinson's 
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said  our  Bedouin,  and  accordingly  each  Arab  muttered  the  words 
and  pushed  the  sand  twice  or  thrice  with  his  foot  as  he  passed. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  Bechabites,  as  described  bj 
Jeremiah  \ 

T. — SBOOITD  EKCAHPMEKT  BY  THB   SED   SEA — '' WILDEBNESS 

OF   BIN." 

Another  glorious  day.  We  passed  a  third  claimant  to  the  title  of 
Elim,  the  W&dj  Taiyibeh,  palms  and  tamarisks,  venerable  as  before ; 
then  down  one  of  those  riyer-beds,  between  vast  cliffs  white  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  black  calcined  colour,  between  which 
burst  upon  us  once  more  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea,  bright 
with  their  white  foam.  Beautiful  was  that  brilliant  contrast,  and 
more  beautiful  and  delightful  still  to  go  down  upon  the  beach  and 
see  the  waves  breaking  on  that  shell-strewn  weed-strewn  shore,  and 
promontory  after  promontory  breaking  into  those  waters  right  and 
left :  most  delightful  of  all,  the  certainty, — I  believe  I  may  here  say 
the  certainty  (thanks  to  that  inestimable  verse  in  Numbers  xzxiii.), 
— that  here  the  Israelites,  coming  down  through  that  very  valley, 
burst  upon  that  very  view, — the  view  of  their  old  enemy  and  old 
friend, — that  mysterious  sea,  and  one  more  glimpse  of  Egypt  dim  in 
the  distance  in  the  shadowy  hills  beyond  it.  Above  the  blue  sea 
rose  the  white  marbly  terraces,  then  blackened  by  the  passage  of  the 
vast  multitude.  High  above  those  terraces  ranged  the  brown  cliffs 
of  the  Desert,  streaked  here  and  there  with  the  purple  bands  which 
now  first  began  to  display  themselves.  And  as  the  bright  blue  sea 
formed  the  base  of  the  view,  so  it  was  lost  above  in  a  sky  of  the 
deepest  blue  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  the  East. 

We  turned  aside  at  last  into  the  plain  of  Murkh4h — probably  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin. 

Bed  mountains  closed  it  in  on  the  north,  one  of  which  the  Bedouins 
called  Um  Shaumer — different  from  the  far  greater  mountain  of  that 
name.  Over  the  hiUs  to  the  south  was  the  first  view  of  the  peaks  of 
Serbal.  From  this  plain  we  entered  the  WMy  ShellM— the  "  Valley 
of  Cataracts ;"  thus,  for  the  first  time,  plunging  into  the  bosom  of 
the  strangely-formed  and  strangely-Coloured  mountains  we  had  seen 
so  long^  in  the  distance.  They  closed  the  prospect  in  front, — red  tops 
resting  on  black  or  dark-green  bases.  The  nearer  rocks  cast  their 
deep  evening  shades  along  the  level  surface  of  the  valley.  The  bright 
caper-plant  hung  from  their  cliffs,  and  dwarf  palms  nestled  under  the 
overhanging  cliff  at  the  entrance. 

>  Jer.  xzzT.    This  slightij  diffon  from  Bobinaon's  aoooont  {ju  p.  102). 
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TI. — ^APPEOAOH  TO  HOTTITT   SEEBIl — ^wIdT  8IDBI  AISTD  WADT 

The  firafc  great  ascent  we  had  made  waa  after  leaving  the  W&dj 
Sbell&l.  A  stair  of  rock\  the  Niikb  Badera,  brought  ns  into  a 
glorious  wkdy  (Sidri)  enclosed  between  red  granite  mountains 
descending  as  precipitously  upon  the  sands  as  the  Bavarian  hills  on 
the  waters  of  the  Konigsee.  It  was  a  sight  worthy  of  all  remem- 
brance, before  we  reached  this,  to  see,  in  the  first  break  of  day,  the 
sunbeams  striking  the  various  heights  of  white  and  red,  and  to 
think  what  an  effect  this  must  have  had  as  the  vast  encampment, 
dawn  by  dawn,  in  these  mountains,  broke  up  with  the  shout, ''  Bise 
up.  Lord,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that 
hate  Thee  flee  before  Thee »."  In  the  midst  of  the  W&dy  Sidri,  just 
where  the  granite  was  exchanged  for  sandstone,  I  caught  sight  of  the 
first  inscription.  A  few  more  followed  up  the  course  of  a  side  valley 
where  we  turned  up  to  see  (strange  sight  in  that  wild  region !) 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  figures  carved  in  the  cliffs, — strange 
sight,  too,  for  the  Israelites  if  they  passed  this  way ;  like  that  second 
glimpse  of  the  Bed  Sea,  for  these  hieroglyphics  are  amongst  the 
oldest. in  the  world,  and  were  already  there  before  the  Exodus.  Of 
the  other  inscriptions,  the  chief  part  were  in  the  next  valley,  Mukatteb, 
"  of  writing/*  so  called  from  them.  Of  these  I  will  speak  elsewhere '. 
Erom  the  W&dy  Mukatteb,  we  passed  into  the  endless  windings  of 
the  Wkdy  Eeiran.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  these  w&dys  are 
exactly  like  rivers,  except  in  having  no  water ;  and  it  is  this  appear- 
ance of  torrent-bed  and  banks,  and  clefts  in  the  rocks  for  tributary 
streams,  and  at  times  even  rushes  and  shrubs  fringing  their  course, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  wilderness  a  doubly  dry  and  thirsty  aspect 
— signs  of 

"Water,  vater  everyvliere^  and  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

Here,  too,  began  the  curious  sight  of  the  mountains,  streaked  from 
head  to  foot,  as  if  with  boiling  streams  of  dark  red  matter  poured  over 
them;  really  the  igneous  fluid  squirted  upwards,  as  they  were  heaved 
from  the  ground.  On  the  previous  part  of  that  day,  and  indeed  oft»n 
since,  the  road  lay  .through  what  seemed  to  be  the  ruins,  the  cinders, 
of  mountains  calcined  to  ashes  ^,  like  the  heaps  of  a  gigantic  foundiy. 
I  cannot  conceive  a  more  interesting  country  for  a  geologist.  Even 
to  the  most  uneducated  eye  the  colours  tell  their  own  story,  of  chalk 

^  It  Ib  said  that  the  Arabs  deeeribe  '  Num.  z.  85. 

tluB  as  called  up  I7  Moeee  to  enable  the  'See  Note  A.  to  Part  1 

Israelites  to  get  out  of  the  valley  below.  *  See  Part  I.  p.  21. 
(Lowth's  Wanderer  in  Arabia.) 
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and  limefitone,  and  sandstone,  and  granite;  and  these  portentous 
appearances  are  exactly  such  as  give  the  impression  that  you  are 
indeed  travelling  in  the  very  focus  of  creative  power.  I  have  looked 
on  scenery  as  strange ',  and  on  scenery  more  grand,  but  on  scenery 
at  once  so  strange  and  so  grand,  I  never  have  looked,  and  probably 
never  shall  again.  One  other  feature  I  must  add.  Huge  cones  of 
white  clay  and  sand  are  at  intervals  planted  along  these  mighty  water- 
courses, guarding  the  embouchure  of  the  valleys ;  apparently  the  ori« 
ginal  alluvial  deposit  of  some  tremendous  antediluvian  torrent,  left; 
there  to  stiffen  into  sandstone.  We  encamped  at  El-Hessu^,  the  first, 
but  not  the  largest  of  those  groves  of  tamarisks  and  palms  which  make 
the  W&dy  Feir&n  so  important  a  feature  in  the  Desert. 

TU. — ^ASCXNT  OF  KOUNT   BEBBIl. 

At  5*30  A.1C.  we  started.  We  passed  the  instructive  and  sugges- 
tive sight  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Christian  city  and  episcopal  palace 
of  Paran,  under  the  hill  which  has  great  claims  to  be  that  on  which 
Moses  prayed,  whilst  the  battle  of  Bephidim  was  fought  for  the 
passage  through  what  is  now  (whatever  it  may  have  been)  the  oasis 
of  the  Desert '.  We  then  turned  up  the  long  watercourse  occupied 
in  part  by  the  brook  of  Wady  'Aleyat,  which  conducted  us  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  where  the  spring  rises  amidst  moss  and  fern. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  forms  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of 
peaks,  which,  in  most  points  of  view,  may  be  reduced  to  five,  the 
number  adopted  by  the  Bedouins.  These  five  peaks,  all  of  granite, 
rise  so  precipitously,  so  column-like,  from  the  broken  ground  which 
forms  the  root  of  the  mountain,  as  at  first  sight  to  appear  inaccessible. 
But  they  are  divided  by  steep  ravines,  filled  with  fragments  of  fallen 
granite.  Up  the  central  ravine,  W&dy  Abl-Hamad  Q*  valley  of  the 
father  of  wild  figs,'*  so  called  from  half-a-dozen  in  its  course),  we 
mounted.  It  was  toilsome,  but  not  difficult,  and  in  about  three  hours 
we  reached  a  ridge  between  the  third  and  fourth  peak.  Here  we 
rested ;  close  by  us  were  the  traces  of  a  large  leopard.  A  little  beyond 
was  a  pool  of  water  surrounded  by  an  old  enclosure. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  more  brought  us  over  smooth  blocks  of 
granite  to  the  top  of  the  third  or  central  peak,  the  steep  ascent  was 
broken  by  innumerable  shrubs  like  sage  or  thyme,  which  grew  to  the 
very  summit ;  and  at  last,  also  helped  by  loose  stones  arranged  by 
human  hands  (whether  yesterday  or  two  thousand  years  ago),  and 
through  a  narrow  pass  of  about  twenty  feet,  to  the  two  eminences  of 
which  this  peak  is  formed. 

>  I  alluded  to  the  &nta8tio  forms  of      Biblical  Beeearehea,  i.  p.  118. 
the  Saxon  Switserland.  The  same  oompa-  >  See  Part  I.  p.  41. 

riaon  seemi  to  have  strook  Dr.  Robinson  j 
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The  highest  of  these  is  a  huge  block  of  granite ;  on  this,  as  on  tlie 
back  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  jou  stand  and  overlook  the  whole 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  The  Eed  Sea,  with  the  Egyptian  hills  opposite 
and  the  wide  waste  of  the  Ka'a  on  the  south,  the  village  and  grove  of 
T6r  just  marked  as  a  dark  line  on  the  shore ;  on  the  east  the  vast 
cluster  of  what  is  commonly  called  Sinai,  with  the  peaks  of  St. 
Catherine ;  and,  towering  high  above  all,  the  less  famous,  but  most 
magnificent  of  all,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  those  parts,  the  unknown  and 
unvisited  Urn  Shaumer.  Every  feature  of  the  extraordinary  confor- 
mation lies  before  you ;  the  wftdys  coursing  and  winding  in  every 
direction ;  the  long  crescent  of  the  W&dy  es-Sheykh ;  the  infinite 
number  of  mountains  like  a  model ;  their  colours  all  as  clearly  dis- 
played as  in  Kussegger's  geological  map,  which  we  had  in  our  hands 
at  the  moment ;  the  dark  granite^  the  brown  sandstone,  the  yellow 
Desert,  the  dots  of  vegetation  along  the  W&dy  Eeiran,  and  the  one 
green  spot  of  the  great  palm-grove  (if  so  it  be)  of  Eephidim.  On  the 
northern  and  somewhat  lower  eminence  are  the  visible  remains  of  a 
building,  which,  like  the  stairs  of  stones  mentioned  before,  may  be  of 
any  date,  from  Moses  to  Burckhardt.  It  consists  of  granite  fragments 
cemented  with  lime  and  mortar.  In  the  centre  is  a  rough  hole,  and 
close  beside  it,  on  the  granite  rocks,  are  three  of  those  mysterious 
inscriptions,  which,  whatever  they  mean  elsewhere,  must  mean  here 
that  this  summit  was  frequented  by  unknown  pilgrims,  who  used 
those  characters  ;  the  more  so,  as  the  like  inscriptions  were  scattered 
at  intervals,  through  the  whole  ascent.  A  point  of  rock  immediately 
below  this  ruin  was  the  extreme  edge  of  the  peak.  It  was  flanked 
on  each  side  by  the  tremendous  precipices  of  the  two  neighbouring 
peaks —itself  as  precipitous;  and  as  we  saw  them  overlooking  the 
circle  of  Desert — plain,  hill,  and  valley,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  for  the  giving  of  the  Law  to  Israel  and  the  world,  the  scene  was 
most  truly  fitted.  I  say  "  for  the  giving  of  the  Law,*'  because  the 
objections  urged  from  the  absence  of  any  plain  immediately  under 
the  mountain  for  receiving  the  Law,  are  unanswerable,  or  could 
only  be  answered  if  no  such  plain  existed  elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula. 

It  was  already  dark  by  the  time  that  we  reached  our  encamp- 
ment at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  W&dy  Eeir&n.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  on  our  way  the  mountains  lit  up  from  top 
to  bottom  with  the  red  blaze  which  shot  up  from  the  watchfires 
of  the  Bedouin  tents.  So  they  must  have  shone  before  the  Pillar 
of  Fire.  The  palm-groves  of  Eeir&n  I  saw  only  by  the  clear  star- 
light ;  yet  it  was  still  possible  to  see  how  great  must  be  the 
beauty  of  the  luxuriant  palms  and  feathery  tamarisks — the  wild 
glades  below,  the  vast  mountains  above. 
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Till. — ^APPBOAOH  TO  JEBXL  mAbA,  THE  TEADITIOKAL  SINAI. 

We  started  at  5  a.x.  The  camels  went  round  hj  Wftdy  es- 
Sheykh ;  we  took  the  direct  route  hj  W&dj  Solaf,  wMch,  passing 
bj  several  deserted  Bedouin  villages  of  the  Arab  serfs  of  the  con- 
vent, with  their  lonelj  burial-grounds,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  Nukb  H&wy,  the  « Pass  of  the  Wind,"  a  stair  of  rock  like 
that  by  which  we  had  mounted  to  the  cluster  of  Serb&l,  and  by 
which  we  were  to  mount  again  into  the  second  and  highest  stage 
of  the  great  mountain  labyrinth.  Its  entrance  is  formed  by  the 
white  alluvial  formations  before-mentioned,  as  if  left  by  the  great 
streams  of  the  central  mountains  when  they  first  burst  forth  to  feed 
the  lower  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Wftdy  Feir&n ;  this  being  the 
opening  into  the  dark  range  we  had  seen  in  the  distance  from  the 
top  of  Serb^.  The  pass  itself  is  what  would  be  elsewhere  a  roaring 
torrent,  like  the  Pass  of  St.  Gothard.  It  is  amidst  masses  of 
rock,  a  thread  of  a  stream  just  visible,  and  here  and  there  forming 
clear  pools,  shrouded  in  palms.  On  many  of  these  rocky  frag- 
•  ments  are  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  mostly  with  crosses.  The  steep 
pass  is  broken  in  part  by  long  green  swells  as  of  tufa.  At  its 
summit,  the  course  of  the  stream  is  still  traceable  from  time  to  time 
by  rushes. 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  pass ;  and  far  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains  before  us,  I  saw  the  well-known  shapes  of  the  cliffs 
which  form  the  front  of  Sinai.  At  each  successive  advance  these 
cliffs  disengaged  themselves  from  the  intervening  and  surrounding 
hills,  and  at  last  they  stood  out — I  should  rather  say  the  columnar 
mass,  which  they  form,  stood  out — alone  against  the  sky.  On  each 
side  the  infinite  complications  of  twisted  and  jagged  mountains 
fell  away  from  it.  On  each  side  the  sky  encompassed  it  round  as 
though  it  were  alone  in  the  wilderness.  And  to  this  giant  mass 
we  approached  through  a  wide  valley,  a  long  continued  plain, 
which,  enclosed  as  it  was  between  two  precipitous  mountain  ranges 
of  black  and  yellow  granite,  and  having  always  at  its  end  this  pro- 
digious mountain  block,  I  could  compare  to  nothing  else  than 
the  immense  avenue, — the  ^'  ilromos,"  as  it  is  technically  called, — 
through  which  the  approach  was  made  to  the  great  Egyptian 
temples.  One  extraordinary  sensation  was  the  foreknowledge  at 
each  successive  opening  of  the  view  of  every  object  that  would 
next  appear;  as  cliff  and  plain,  and  the  deep  gorges  on  each 
side,  and  lastly  the  Convent  with  its  gardens  burst  before  me,  it 
was  the  unfolding  of  the  sight  of  sights,  of  which  I  had  read  and 
heard  for  years,  till  each  part  of  it  seemed  as  familiar  as  if  I  had 
seen  it  again  and  again.    Was  it  the  same  or  not  P    The  colours 
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and  the  scale  of  the  scene,  were  not  precisely  what  I  should  have 
gathered  from  descriptions :  the  colours  less  remarkable,  the  scale 
less  grand.  But  the  whole  impression  of  that  long  approach  was 
even  more  wonderful  than  I  had  expected.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  events  in  Exodus,  I  cannot  imagine  that 
any  human  being  could  pass  up  that  plain  and  not  feel  that  he  was 
entering  a  place  above  all  others  suited  for  the  most  august  of  the 
sights  of  earth.  We  encamped  outside  the  Convent,  at  the  point 
where  the  great  WiLdy  es-Sheykh  falls  into  the  W&dy  er-B&hah, 
immediately  under  the  comer  of  the  clifT. 


IZ. — ASCSITT  OF  JXBEL  KUBA  JLSJ)  OT  BAB   St^PSlfBH. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Jebel  Miisa,  the  Mountain  of  Moses, 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law.  I  shall  not  go 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  well-known  ascent.  There  were  two 
points  which  especially  struck  me.  First,  the  little  plain  just 
before  the  last  ascent.  The  long  flight  of  rude  steps,  which  leads 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  winding  through  crags  of  granite, 
at  last  brings  you  in  sight  of  a  grand  archway  standing  between 
two  of  these  huge  cliffs,  somewhat  like  that  by  which  you  enter 
the  desert  of  the  Chartreuse.  You  pass  this,  and  yet  another,  and 
then  find  yourself  in  that  world-renowned  spot.*  The  tall  cypress, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  little  basin,  had  already  appeared 
towering  above  the  rocks  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  whole. 
There  is  a  ruined  church  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  built  over  the 
so-called  cave  of  Elijah,  and  a  well  and  tank  on  the  other  side  of 
the  basin,  also  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  a  solemn  and  beautiful 
scene,  entirely  secluded,  and  entirely  characteristic,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cypress,  which  marks  the  hand  of  strangers.  Kext, 
the  summit  itself,  whatever  else  may  be  its  claims,  bears  on  its 
front  the  marks  of  being,  or  having  been,  regarded  as  the  spot 
most  universally  sacred  on  earth.  For  there,  side  by  side,  and 
from  reverence  for  the  same  event  on  which  both  religions  are 
founded,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  small  Christian  church,  once  divided 
amougst  all  the  Christian  sects,  and  of  a  small  Mahometan  mosque. 
From  whatever  poiilt  we  saw  this  famous  peak,  these  two  frag- 
ments of  worship,  almost  always  visible  upon  it,  more  distinctly 
than  anything  else  told  what  it  was.  And  now  for  the  question 
which  every  one  asks  on  that  consecrated  spot.  Is  this  "  the  top 
of  the  mount "  described  in  Exodus ',  or  must  we  seek  it  elsewhere  P 

1  I  cuinot  forbear  to  refer  to  the  description  of  it  in  ^'Tancred.^     * 

»  Kxod.  xix.  20. 
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The  whole  question  tums  on  another  question,  whether  there  is 
a  plain  below  it  agreeing  with  the  words  of  the  narrative.  Dr 
Bobinson,  who  has  the  merit  of  discovering  first  that  magnificent 
approach  which  I  have  before  described  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  declares  not :  but  Laborde  and  others  have  so  con- 
fidently maintained  that  there  was  a  large  and  appropriate  place 
for  the  encampment  below  this  peak,  that  I  was  fully  prepared  to 
find  it,  and  to  believe  in  the  old  tradition.  This  impression  is 
so  instantly  overthrown  by  the  view  of  the  Wady  SebA*tyeh,  as 
one  looks  down  upon  it  horn  the  precipice  of  Jebel  Miisa,  that 
it  must  be  at  once  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the  great 
approach  before  described,  uuless  either  the  view  of  the  plain  of 
Er-Bahah  was  less  imposing  from  above  than  it  was  from  below, 
or  the  plain  of  Seb&'ijeh  more  imposing  from  below  than  it  was 
from  above.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was,  therefore,  to  gain 
the  summit  of  the  other  end  of  the  range  called  the  £fts  Sufs&feh 
(Willow  Head),  overlooking  the  Er-BILhah  from  above.  The  whole 
party  descended,  and  after  winding  through  the  various  basins 
and  clifid,  which  make  up  the  range,  we  reached  the  rocky  point 
overlooking  the^  approach  we  had  come  the  preceding  day.  The 
efiect  on  us,  as  on  every  one  who  has  seen  and  described  it,  was 
instantaneous.  It  was  like  the  seat  on  the  top  of  Serbal,  but 
with  the  difference,  that  here  was  the  deep  wide  yellow  plain 
sweeping  down  to  the  very  base  of  the  cliffs ;  exactly  answering 
to  the  plain  on  which  the  people  "  removed  and  stood  afar  off."  .  .  . 
There  is  yet  a  higher  mass  of  granite  immediately  above  this  point, 
which  should  be  ascended  for  the  greater  completeness  of  view 
which  it  affords. — The  plain  below  is  then  seen  extending  not  only 
between  the  ranges  of  Tlaha  and  Furei'ft,  but  also  into  the  lateral 
valleys,  which,  on  the  north-east,  imite  it  with  the  wide  "Wady  of 
the  Sheykh.  This  is  important,  as  showing  how  far  the  encamp- 
ment maj  have  been  spread  below,  still  within  sight  of  the  same 
summit.  Behind  extends  the  granite  mass  of  the  range  of  Jebel 
Miisa,  cloven  into  deep  gullies  and  basins,  and  ending  in  the  tra- 
ditional peak,  crowned  by  the  memorials  of  its  double  sanctity. 
The  only  other  point  which  now  remained  was  to  explore  the  Wady 
Seba*iyeh  on  the  other  side,  and  ascertain  whether  its  appearance 
and  its  relation  to  Jebel  Miisa  from  below  was  more  suitable  than 
it  had  seemed  from  above.  This  I  did  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  could  only  be  taken  for 
the  place  if  none  other  existed.  It  is  rough,  uneven,  narrow.  The 
only  advantage  which  it  has  is,  that  the  peak  from  a  few  points 
of  view  rises  in  a  more  commanding  form  than  the  B&s  Sufs&feh. 
But  the  mountain  never  descends  upon  the  plain.  No!  If  we 
are  to  have  a  mountain  without  a  wide  amphitheatre  at  its  base. 
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let  UB  have  Serb&l ;  but,  if  otherwise,  I  am  sure  that  if  tbe  monks 
of  Justinian  bad  fixed  tbe  traditional  scene  on  tbe  SAs  Siifs4feb, 
no  one  would  for  an  instant  bave  doubted  that  tbis  onlj  could  be 

tbe  spot Considering  tbe  almost  total  absence 

of  such  conjunctions  of  plain  and  mountain  in  tbis  region,  it  is  a 
reallj  important  evidence  to  tbe  truth  of  tbe  narrative,  that  one 
such  conjunction  can  be  found,  and  that  within  the  neighbourhood 
of  tbe  traditional  Sinai.  Nor  can  I  say  that  tbe  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty, which  must  hang  over  it,  materially  diminished  my  enjoyment 
of  it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  great  safeguard  for  the  real  reverence  due 
to  tbe  place,  as  tbe  scene  of  tbe  first  great  revelation  of  Grod  to 
man.  As  it  is,  you  may  rest  on  your  general  conviction,  and  be 
tbankful. 

[On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  traditional  statements,  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  the  scene  of  tbe  Giving  of  the  Law  as  we 
now  conceive  it,  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  wbo  fixed  tbe 
traditional  site.  The  consecrated  peak  of  Jebel  Miisa  was  probably 
revered  simply  as  tbe  spot  where  Moses  saw  tbe  vision  of  God, 
without  reference  to  any  more  general  event.]  See  Fart  I.  pp. 
31,  44  \ 

X. — ASCEIfT   or   ST.   CATHERINE. 

The  next  day  we  ascended  the  highest  peak,  not  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  but  of  the  Sinai  range.  Its  whole  historical  or  legendaiy 
interest  depends  on  the  story  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  that 
tbe  angels  bore  St.  Catherine's  body  from  Alexandria  over  tbe 
Bed  Sea  and  Desert,  and  placed  it  on  tbis  mountain  top  ^  It  is 
a  noble  mountain,  and  glorious  was  tbe  view  from  the  top.  It 
embraces  not  only  the  labyrinth  of  bare  granite  peaks  which  you 
see  from  Jebel  Musa,  but  a  panorama  over  the  whole  Peninsula. 
Once  more  we  saw  Serb&l  itself ;  once  more,  and  now  nearer  at 
band  the  masses  of  Um  Shaumer;  and  (what  we  could  not  see 
from  Serb&l)  both  the  gulfs  of  the  Bed  Sea,  beautifully  blue, 
with  tbe  high  mountains  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  beyond.  Most 
complete,  too,  was  the  view  of  Jebel  Mfisa  below;  tbe  reddish 
granite  of  its  lower  mass  ending  in  the  grey  green  granite  of  the 
peak  itself. 

ZI. — ASGEITT   07   THE  JEBEL   SB-DEIB. 

[This  mountain  is  tbe  only  one  of  the  group  immediately  around 

>  Thus  when  the  hermits  of  Syria  in      saw  God.*'    Theod.  Philott.  vi.  (vol.  ill 
the  4th  century  went  to  Mount  Sinai,  it      p.  1172). 

to  see  "the  place  in  which  Moses  *  See  Parti,  p.  45. 
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the  Convent  which  had  never  been  explored^.  For  this  reason, 
amongst  others,  we  made  the  ascent,  and  for  this  reason  I  here 
give  the  account  of  it.  It  bears  the  various  names  of  Jebel 
ed-Deir,  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Convent,"  from  the  nunnery  which 
once  existed  there — "  Jebel  Bestin,"  from  St.  Episteme,  the  first 
abbess  of  the  nunnery, — "  Solab,"  the  Cross,  from  the  cross  which 
stands  on  its  summit ; — of  "  the  Burning  Bush,*'  from  the  stoiy 
already  given'.]  "  We  went  up  with  two  Bedouin  boys,  belonging 
to  the  serfs  of  the  Convent : — The  name  of  the  eldest  was  S&leh, 
of  the  younger,  H!amad4n.  Like  all  the  young  guides  attached 
to  the  monastery,  they  were  remarkably  intelligent ;  and  though 
they  had  never  been  to  the  summit  before,  found  their  way  with 
great  sagacity.  The  ascent  took  three  hours :  it  was  steep,  but 
the  granite  was  sufficiently  rough  to  afford  hold  and  footing.  In 
the  recesses  between  the  peaks  was  a  rained  Bedouin  village.  On 
the  highest  level  was  a  small  natural  basin,  thickly  covered  with 
shrubs  of  myrrh, — of  all  the  spots  of  the  kind  that  I  saw,  the 
best  suited  for  the  feeding  of  Jethro*s  flocks  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  mountain.  From  this,  through  the  rock,  a  deep  narrow  cleft 
opens  straight  down  upon  the  Convent,  which  lies  far  below,  like 
a  collection  of  houses  of  card  or  cork,  with  the  leaden  roof  of 
the  church  standing  athwart  them.  This,  doubtless,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  sun-beam.  The  highest  point 
of  all  is  a  little  above  this,  reached  by  clambering  over  blocks  of 
granite, — and  is  crowned  by  the  rude  wooden  cross  which  gives 
the  mountain  its  name,  and  stands  out  in  the  blue  sky,  a  strange 
sight  in  the  Arabian  wilderness.  From  this  point,  St.  Catherine 
and  Jebel  Miisa  are  both  visible ;  ^also  beyond  St.  Catherine,  the 
long  line  of  peaks,  which  we  saw  from  thence  ;  and  amongst  them 
rose  the  tall  pyramidal  mountain,  of  which  we  were  still  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  Um  Shaumer.  A  light  cloud  veiled  the  summit 
of  B4s  Siifsifeh.  This  is  the  only  spot  which  commands  the  view 
both  of  the  Wady  Seb&lyeh  and  of  the  W4dy  er-Mhah.  In 
other  respects  it  is  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  four  mountain 
views  we  saw:  less  extensive  than  Serb&l  or  St.  Catherine,  less 
wild  than  Jebel  Miisa,  and  less  imposing  than  "BAa  Siifs4feh. 
Thence  we  descended  by  a  path  on  the  south-west  to  the  ruins 
of  the  nunnery,  called  Magarefeh  ("  Security  "),  which  was  under  a 
steep  rock,  and  above  a  little  spring  or  stream.  Steps  of  broken 
stones,  like  those  on  the  ascent  of  Jebel  Miisa,  lead  from  thence 
to  the  Wkdy  ed-Deir.  In  the  course  of  the  descent,  we  came  to  a 
precipitous  granite  rock,  so  smooth  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  pass  down  its  surface ;  the  boys,  with  much  ingenuity,  turned 

>  Bitter ;   Sinai,  p.   544.  «  Part  I.  p.  46. 
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the  difficultj  hj  discovermg  a  fissure,  through  which  we  could  creep 
underneath  it.*' 


XU. — BOUTI  nOU  SIKAI  TO  *AZABA, 

[The  approach  to  Sinai  from  the  west  has  been  so  often  described, 
that  I  have  hitherto  onlj  given  the  general  outline  contained  in  the 
letters.  But  the  descent  to  the  east  has  been  so  seldom  and  so 
erroneously  delineated,  both  in  books  and  maps,  that  I  ventiure  tor 
add  here  a  few  words  from  my  journal.] 


On  leaving  the  Convent,  the  road  soon  falls  into  the  crescent 
Tomb  of  °^  *^®  WMy  es-Sheykb,  —  which  widens  till  it  opens 
Bheykh  into  a  large  plain.  In  the  midst  of  this  was  a  small 
S^®**'  chapel,  with  a  white  conical  roof,  containing  the  tomb 

of  Sheykh  Saleh,  who  gives  his  name  to  the  w^y.  Bound  it  are 
a  collection  of  small  gravestones.  He  was,  according  to  the  Bedouins 
with  us,  one  of  the  Suabis,  or  companions  of  the  Prophet,  "in 
the  time  of  Miisa  and  Mohammed,'*  and  attended  the  latter,  and 
was  buried  on  the  journey, — "  as  if—excuse  me — one  of  you, 
masters,  fell  sick,  and  died,  and  was  buried.*'  "  The  tomb  is  still 
visited  by  all  the  Tawirah  Arabs,  and  by  them  alone."  "The 
burial  place  belongs  to  them."  "Bedouins  not  of  the  Taw&rah, 
however  near,  could  not  he  buried  here."  The  Arabs  who  accom- 
panied us  (here  and  here  only  on  tha  journey)  began  to  mutter 
prayers  as  they  approached.  They  (with  our  own  Mohammed) 
stood  for  a  few  minutes,  saying  a  few  prayers  or  addresses  to  the 
dead  saint,  with  a  great  appearance  of  solemnity)  and  then  entered 
the  hovel.  The  Saint  is  buried  in  the  floor.  His  wooden  coffin, 
with  a  wooden  handle  to  mark  the  head,  closed  with  a  cloth — and 
sticks  are  rudely  put  up  round  it,  hung  with  old  rags  and  lid  above, 
is  supposed  to  be  above  the  grave.  This  is  covered  with  shawls. 
"  If  they  were  of  Cashmere,  no  one  would  take  them."  The  one 
Bedouin  who  entered  with  us  knelt  down,  and  taking  dust  from  the 
coffin,  threw  it  on  his  head.  One  by  one  they  all  entered,  but  with 
a  kind  of  delicacy,  waiting  till  we  had  left  it. 

From  this  point  we  struck  off  from  the  W&dy  es-Sheykh, 
leaving  it  to  pursue  its  winding  course  towards  the  W&dy  Feir^n, 
— and  went  up  the  WAdy  Suweiriyeh, — near  the  spring  of  Abfi 
Suweirtyeh,  whence  the  Bedouins  fetched  water.  Up  the  Niikb 
Suweiriyeh, — an  abrupt  but  not  high  or  difficult  pass  into  the  w4dy 
or  wide  broad  plain  of  El-Wah,  the  watershed  between  the  cluster 
of  Sinai  and  'Akaba.  From  this  pass,  and  from  this  plain,  the 
backward  view  of  the  Sinai  mountains  was  very  fine, — St.  Catherine, 
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and  at  times  Jebel  Miisa  and  B&s  Sufdafeli  towering  above  the 
rest ;  and  in  front  a  long  bulwark  of  black  and  jagged  peaks,  like 
the  G-rampians. 

From  this  plain  we  descended  into  the  W&dy  Seyal, — so  called, 
apparently  from  a  few  scattered  acacias,  the  first  we  have  WAdj 
seen  since  leaving  the  WAdy  Solaf.  This  w&dy  is  a  SeyiL 
continuous  des(;ent,  between  high  granite  rocks,  occasionally  red — 
sometimes  like  the  deep  red  of  old  brick.  In  this  we  encamped^ 
The  next  day  it  widened,  and  the  acacias  increased  into  spreading 
mazy  thorns.  A  sharp  storm  of  rain,  the  only  one  we  experienced 
in  our  whole  journey,  swept  from  the  Sinai  range,  during  which 
we  took  shelter  under  a  ''Betem,"  or  broom.  The  shrubs  on 
the  ground  were  myrrh  (ser),  a  yellow  flowering  shrub,  called 
.  "  Abeithiran,"  and  a  blue  thorny  plant,  called  "  Silleh."  The  hills 
here  are  of  a  conical  shape,  curiously  slanting  across  each  other, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  serpentine  and  basalt.  The  w&dy,  still 
bearing  the  same  name,  then  mounted  a  short  rocky  pass — of  hills 
capped  with  sandstone — and  entered  on  a  plain  of  deep  sand — 
the  first  we  had  encountered — over  which  were  scattered  isolated 
clumps  of  sandstone,  with  occasional  chalk — to  which  the  Arabs 
gave  the  name  of  " ' Adjerat-el-Pariis."  On  two  of  these  rocks 
were  Sinaitic  inscriptions ;  one  with  animals,  one  without.  At 
the  close  of  this  plain,  an  isolated  rock,  called  by  the  Bedouins 
"Herimet  Haggag,"  "Aboutig  Suleman,"  "Kel'at  'Abdallah,"— 
its  high  tiers  rising  out  of  lower  tiers,  like  a  castle.  Almost  aU 
round  the  lower  tier  are  inscriptions,  some  Sinaitic,  some  Arab,  two 
or  three  Greek, — many  animals,  some  recent,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  inscriptions, — and  chiefly  ibexes,  with 
enormous  horns,  overlapping  the  whole  body  like  a  rainbow ; — ^also 
camels  and  ostriches ^ 

Leaving  this  rock, — and  leaving  also  the  level  ranges  of  El-Tih, 
which  now  rose  in  front, — we  turned  down  from  the  Maharid-el 
Hiider&h, — the  ''network,**  so  called  from  the  extreme  complication 
of  small  isolated  masses — through  a  sandy  desert,  amidst  fantastic 
sandstone  rocks,  mixed  with  lilac  and  dull  green,  as  if  of  tufa. 
Here  were  some  more  inscriptions, — and  here  we  encamped.  Above 
the  encampment  was  a  crumbling  sandstone  ridge,  which  commanded 
our  lust  great  view,  and  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  any  that  we  had 
seen  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula'.  On  the  south-west  was  the  whole 
Sinai  range.  Tim  Shaumcr  and  St.  Catherine  were  veiled  in  cloud, 
— but  Serbftl  and  El-Ben&t  were  just  visible, — the  first  like  one  dot, 
the  second,  with  its  double  peak,  like  two  dots,  on  the  far  horizon. 


1  Compare  Bnrckhardfe,  505,  506.    Sef  Part  I.  p.  60. 
'  Compare  a  limilar  new,  farther  west,  Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  168. 
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On  the  north-wesfc  were  the  level  ridges  of  the  Tih :  on^the  east 
was  the  vast  and  beautiful  outline  of  the  Arabian  mountains  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gulf  of  'Akaba,  with  yet  another  range  beyond 
them,  rising  as  if  to  a  very  great  height.  The  near  view  was  of 
sandy  isolated  sandstone  hills,  and  the  green  and  purple  hill  on 
which  we  stood. 

At  7*30  ▲.]£.  we  started  through  deep  sand^  and  what  Dr. 
Eobinson  well  calls  '*  fragments  of  the  Tih,*'over  a  flat  plain  called 
by  the  Arabs  Eidhan-es-Shuk&'a.  This  presently  contracted  into  a 
valley  (W4dy  Ghuz&leh),  winding,  like  the  Wady  Seyftl,  between 
high  granite  rocks.  At  9*30,  the  W&dy  Hiider4h  fell  into  il  from 
the  north-west,  and  the  Wkdy  Qhiiz4)eh  now  opened  into  another 
and  a  still  more  tortuous  valley,  which,  from  first  to  last,  was  called 
by  the  Arabs  the  "Whdj  el-'Ain — "  of  the  Spring."  The  spring, 
or  brook,  which  gives  it  its  name,  is  a  rill  of  clear  fresh  water, 
which  descends  into  it,  winding  through  a  winding  ravine  from 
the  west :  its  course  marked  by  rushes,  the  large-leaved  plant  called 
"  Esher,'*  tamarisks,  and  wild  palms.  A  venerable  group  of  these 
last  stands  near  the  entrance  of  the  brook  into  the  W&dy  el-*Ain, 
the  rough  stems  springing  up  from  one  vast  shaggy  root, — the 
branches,  dead  and  living,  hanging  over  in  a  tangled  canopy.  As 
it  descends  into  the  wd.dy,  it  spreads  out  its  stream  with  more 
rushes  and  more  palms.  The  rocks  rise,  red  granite  or  black  basalt, 
occasionally  tipped  as  if  with  castles  of  sandstone,  to  the  height  ol 
about  1000  feet.  They  are  absolutely  bare,  except  where  the  green 
'*  lasaf "  or  caper  plant  springs  from  the  clefts.  Occasionally  they 
overlap  and  narrow  the  valley  greatly.  Finally  they  open  on  the 
sea — the  high  Arabian  mountains  rising  beyond.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  pass  are  many  traces  of  flood — trees  torn  down,  and  strewed 
along  the  sand. 


HAZEBOTH. 

Besides  the  interest  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  this 
route  is  the  faint  probability  that  this  beautiful  valley  and  its 
neighbourhood  may  have  been  the  scene  of  the  first  long  halt 
after  the  departure  from  Sinai.  After  Taberah  and  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah,  the  people  "abode"  "for  seven  days"  at  least,  in 
Hazeroth*.     Bui'ckhardt,  and  most  travellers  after  him,  have 


^  See  Part  I.  p.  8.  argaments  are  well  stated   in  Bittci ; 

•  Numb.  zi.  35 ;   xii.  15,    16.     Tie      Sinai,  251,  261,  270. 

o 
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from  tbe  resemblance  of  the  two  radical  letters  in  the  two 
words,  identified  this  with  HUderah.  Such  a  conjecture  must 
be  very  uncertain,  the  more  so  as  the  name  of  Hazeroth  is  one 
the  least  likely  to  be  attached  to  any  permanent  or  natural 
feature  of  the  desert.  It  means  simply  the  "enclosures*," 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Bedouin  villages,  hardly 
less  transitory  than  tents.  Three  points,  however,  may  be 
mentioned,  as  slightly  confirmatory  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Israelite  route  lay  in  these  valleys.  First  the  brook  of  el-'Ain, 
as  its  namQ  implies,  is  emphatically  '*  the  water,"  "  the  spring," 
of  this  region  of  the  desert,  and  must  therefore  have  attracted 
round  it  any  nomadic  settlements,  such  as  are  implied  in 
the  name  of  Hazeroth,  and  such  as  that  of  Israel  must  have 
been.  If  they  descended  at  all  to  the  western  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba,  this  is  the  most  natural  spot  for  them  to  have 
selected  for  a  long  halt.  Secondly,  in  the  murmurs  previous 
to  their  arrival  at  Hazeroth,  "  the  sea"  is  twice  mentioned,  in  a 
manner  which  may  indicate  its  proximity,  and  which  is  there- 
fore certainly  more  appropriate  to  these  valleys  touching  on  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba,  than  to  the  more  inland  route  over  the  Tih. 
"  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them  to  suffice 
them  ?  or  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  aea  be  gathered  together,  to 
suffice  them*?  "  "  There  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and 
brought  quails  from  the  sea*. "  Thirdly,  in  connection  with 
this  incident  of  the  *'  quails,"  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  on 
the  evening  and  the  morning  of  our  encampment,  immediately 
before  reaching  the  Wady  Huderah,  the  sky  was  literally 
darkened  by  the  flight  of  innumerable  birds,  which  proved  to 
be  the  same  large  red-legged  cranes,  three  feet  high,  with  black 
anH  white  wings,  measuring  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  which 
we  had  seen  in  like  numbers  at  the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  flight  was  seen  by  Schubert 
near  the  very  same  spot.  That  any  large  flights  of  birds  should 
be  seen  in  those  parts  at  any  rate  illustrates  the  scripture 
narrative.     But  if  a  recent^  explanation  of  the  difficult  passage 


'  For  the  name,  tee  Appendix.  a  '*  Voice  of  Sinai,"    by  the  Bev.  C. 

'  Nomb.  xi.  22 ;  see  Hitter,  827.  Fonter,  p.  108. 

'  Nnmh.  xi.  81. 
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in  Numbers  xi.  81,  be  correct,  and  the  expression  "two  cabits 
high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  be  applied,  not  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  mass,  but  to  the  size  of  the  individual 
birds ;  the  flight  of  cranes,  such  as  we  saw,  may  be  not  merely 
an  illustration,  but  an  instance,  of  the  incident  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  frequency  of  the  phenomenon  in  this 
locality  may  serve  to  show  that  Eibroth-Hal^taavah  and 
Hiiderah  were  not  far  distant. 

Iin. — GULl'  OP   'iJU.BA. 

The  sea  on  which  we  descended  is  the  Gulf  of  Elath  and  Ezion- 
Geber,  up  and  down  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  brought  the  gold 
of  Ophir :  the  great  channel  of  commerce  till  it  was  diverted  by 
Alexandria  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  two  gulfs  'seem,  Uke  Castor 
and  Pollux,  to  have  risen  and  set  alternately.  Now  there  is  not  a 
single  boat  upon  it  from  end  to  end.  Once  a-year,  and  once  only, 
boats  come  round  from  Suez  to  'Akaba  *with  provisions  for  the 
Mecca  pilgrims ;  at  all  other  times  it  is  desolate  as  the  wilderness. 
But  what  a  sea !  and  what  a  shore  I 

From  the  dim  silvery  mountains  on  the  further  Arabian  coast, 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  melting  into  colourless  clearness  as 
they  roll  up  the  shelly  beach, — that  beach  red  with  the  red  sand,  or 
red  granite  gravel  that  pours  down  from  the  chfis  above, — those 
clifls  sometimes  deep  red,  sometimes  yellow  and  purple,  and  above 
them  all  the  blue  cloudless  sky  of  Arabia.  And  the  sight  of  the 
shore  at  once  reveals  why  this  sea,  in  common  with  the  Indian 
Ocean,  was  called  Bed  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Sea  of  Weeds  by  the 
Hebrews.  Of  the  red  sand  and  rocks  I  have  spoken :  but,  besides 
these,  fragments  of  red  coral  are  for  ever  being  thrown  up  from  the 
stores  below,  and  it  is  these  coralline  forests  which  form  the  true 
"  weeds  ^"  of  this  fantastic  sea.  But,  above  all,  never  did  I  see  such 
shells.  Ear  as  your  eye  can  reach  you  see  the  beach  whitening  with 
them,  like  bleaching  bones :  and  as  you  break  them  under  jour 
dromedary's  feet,  they  are  like  the  earthenware  on  Monte  Testaccio, 
only,  instead  of  broken  pottery,  like  white  porcelain.  These  are  the 
larger  ones ;  but  there  are  smaller  ones,  of  every  size  and  shape, 
and  colour:  sometimes,  too,  the  trunks  of  trees  of  white  coral, 
shooting  their  roots  through  the  sand,  the  upper  branches  gone, 
but  still  showing  what  these  trees  must  be  in  the  depths  below. 
On  the  second  day  we  had  to  leave  the  shore  to  cross  a  high  mountain 
pass  (Niikb-Huweimirat),  by  a  very  rugged  path,  the  highest  and 
roughest  that  we  have  seen ;  the  line  of  camels,  going  in  single  file, 

1  See  Fart  I.  p.  5. 
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extended  almost  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  important,  because,  being 
the  only  means  of  reaching  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  it  proves  either  that 
the  Israelites  could  not  have  come  our  route,  or  that  no  pass  which 
we  have  seen  in  Sinai  would  have  impeded  their  march  to  any  point 
in  the  Peninsula. 

It  was  about  four  p.ic.  that  we  reached  'Akaba.  'Akaba  is  a 
wretched  village,  shrouded  in  a  palm-grove  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Gulf,  gathered  round  a  fortress  built  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrimage ;  into  whose  route  we  here  again  fell  for  the  first 
time  since  we  left  it  at  'AjerAd,  which  is  guarded  bj  a  fort  like  this. 
This  is  the  whole  object  of  the  present  existence  of  *Akaba,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath, — *'  the  Palm-Trees,"  so 
called  from  the  grove'.  Its  situation,  however,  is  very  striking, 
looking  down  the  beautiful  gulf,  with  its  jagged  ranges  on  each 
side :  on  the  west  is  the  great  black  pass  down  which  the  pilgrimage 
descends,  and  from  which 'Akaba  (''the  Pass'*)  derives  its  name; 
on  the  north  opens  the  wide  plain,  or  Desert  Valley,  wholly  different 
in  character  from  anything  we  have  seen,  still  called  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  "the  'Arabah."  Down  this  came  the  Israelites 
on  their  return  from  Eladesh,  and  through  a  gap  up  the  eastern  hiUs 
they  finally  turned  off  to  Moab.  On  this  view  they  undoubtedly 
looked.  It  was  a  new  Bed  Sea  for  them,  and  they  little  knew  the 
glory  which  it  would  acquire  when  it  became  the  channel  of  all  the 
wealth  of  Solomon. 

xrv. — ^THB  'ahabah.    • 

Our  joiimey  for  the  first  two  days  was  along  the  wide  and  desert 
valley  of'  the  ' Arabah.  It  is  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  whole  of 
the  passage  through  the  Desert,  that  every  day  you  pass  over  a 
battle-field  of  historical  or  topographical  controversy;  not  the 
Forum  of  Borne  is  more  fertile  in  such  disputes.  In  this  great 
valley  there  is  no  more  question  of  the  course  of  the  Israelites.  It 
is  indeed  doubtful  whether  they  passed  up  it  on  their  way  to  Canaan, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  passed  down  it,  when  the  valleys 
of  Edom  were  closed  against  them.  But  the  geographical  contro- 
versy of  which  the  *  Arabah  is  the  scene,  though  it  has  or  ought  to 
have  been  set  at  rest  in  its  essential  points  by  the  comparative  levels 
of  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  still  remains 
unsettled  in  its  lesser  details. 

On  the  west  are  the  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tth,  horizontal  as 
before.  On  the  east  is  a  low  gap  in  the  hills  with  three  low  peaks 
visible  beyond.     This  is  the  WlUiy  Ithm,  which  turns  the  eastern 

1  See  Part  I.  p.  20.    There  iB  nothing  to  fix  the  precue  site  of  Ezion-Qeber,  '*  the 
OianVi  Backbone." 
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range  of  the  'Arabah,  and  through  which  the  Israelites  must  have 
passed  on  their  way  to  Moab.  It  is  still  one  of  the  regular  roads  to 
Petra,  and  in  ancient  times  seems  to  have  been  the  main  approach 
from  Elath  or  *Akaba,  as  it  is  the  onlj  road  from  the  south  which 
enters  Petra  through  the  Sik  ^  The  only  published  account  of  it 
is  that  of  Laborde.  These  mountains  appear  to  be  granite,  till  as 
we  advance  northward  we  reach  the  entrance  of  the  WAdy  Tubaly 
where,  for  the  first  time,  red  sandstone  appeared  in  the  mountainB» 
rising,  as  in  the  W&dy  el-'Ain,  architecture-wise,  above  grej  granite. 

Two  circumstances  always  make  it  difficult  for  travellers  posi- 
tively to  ascertain  the  watershed  of  the  'Arabah.  First,  the  slope 
in  the  level  from  east  to  west,  which  distorts  the  course  of  the  tor- 
rents, and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  they 
descend  in  a  northerly  or  a  southerly  direction ;  secondly,  the  diffi- 
culty of  traversing  the  'Arabah  (when  in  a  ca;ravan)  directly  from 
east  to  west.  The  ridge  which  is  pointed  out  as  such  is  a  long  line 
of  hills,  formed  apparently  of  a  detritus  of  stone  and  sand,  called 
"  Ghragi  er-B!shi  *'  (saddlebags  of  feathers),  which  runs  due  west 
across  the  'Arabah.  Just  before  reaching  these  was  the  first  view  of 
IVIount  Hor,  and  on  ascending  them  we  looked  back  for  the  last 
time  over  the  southern  'Arabah,  which  from  this  point  looks  like 
a  waste  of  sand ;  whereas,  when  on  its  own  level,  the  shrubs  at  times^ 
give  it  almost  the  appearance  of  a  jungle.  The  wide  opening  to  the 
sea  is  also  visible  from  hence,  though  not  the  sea  itself.  In  the 
midst  of  these  hills,  or  rather  of  the  undulations  formed  by  their 
summits,  all  intersected  by  lesser  watercourses,  is  one  broad  water- 
course, running  from  east  to  west,  called  Wady  How4r,  i.  0.,  '*  the 
division." 

It  is  this  which  Sheykh  Mohammed  declares  to  be  the  watershed, 
and  which,  he  maintains,  ''  shuts  out "  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akaba  from  side  to  side. 


XV. — APFBOAOH  TO  PETRA. 

The  whole  prospect  changes  at  this  point.  We  lose  the  opening 
of  the  valley  into  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  and  we  gain  the  view  of  Mount 
Hor, — the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron,"  as  it  is  still  called.  Behind  it  lies 
Petra,  and  to  Petra,  through  fantastic  rocks,  we  turned  aside,  and 
encamped  at  last  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  waited  for  the 
morning.  One  isolated  rock,  with  an  excavation  inside,  in  front 
of  the  hill,  indicated  the  region  we  were  approaching,  apparently 
an  outpost  for  a  sentinel, — perhaps  the  very  one  which  the  Prophet 
had  in  his  eye  in  that  well-known  text ',  **  Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?" 

1  See  p.  80.  >  Isaiah  xxi.  11.     « He  callcth  to  me  out  of  Seir.'* 
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And  nc^  arose  the  strange  feeling  of  arriving  at  a  place  which  it 
was  possible  we  might  be  prevented  by  force  from  entering,  or  have 
by  force  to  enter.  Fifty  years  hence,  when  our  friend  Sheykh 
Mohammed  *  has  put  down  the  surrounding  tribes,  Petra  will  have 
lost  half  its  interest ;  but  now  the  failures  and  dangers  are  sufficiently 
recent  to  form  part  of  the  first  impressions  of  the  place.  It  ifl 
literally  "  paved  with  the  good  intentions  "  of  travellers,  unfulfilled. 
There,  was  Mount  Hor,  which  Bobinson  and  Laborde  in  vain  wished 
to  ascend ;  there,  the  plain  half-way,  where  Burckhardt  was  obliged 
to  halt  without  reaching  the  top ;  here,  the  temple  which  Irby  and 
Mangles  only  saw  through  their  telescope ;  here,  the  platform  from 
which  the  Martineau  party  were  unable  to  stir  without  an  armed 
guard;  and,  lastly,  on  the  very  plain  of  our  encampment,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  travellers  with  our  own  dragoman  were  driven 
back  last  year  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  city. 


XYI. — ^ASCENT  or  MOUNT   HOB. 

We  ascended  the  pass  early  in  the  morning;  and  leaving  the 
camels  and  tents  to  go  on  to  Petra,  turned  to  climb  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hor. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  connected  with  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites,  which  admits  of  no 'reasonable  doubt'.  There  Aaron 
died  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Eleazer;  there  he  was  buried; 
and  there  Eleazer  was  invested  with  the  priesthood  in  his  stead. 
The  mountain  is  marked  far  and  near  by  its  double  top,  which  rises 
like  a  huge  castellated  building  from  a  lower  base,  and  on  one  of 
these  is  the  Mahometan  cha{)el  erected  out  of  the  remains  of  some 
earlier  and  more  sumptuous  building,  over  the  supposed  grave. 
There  was  nothing  of  interest  within;  only  the  usual  marks  of 
Mussulman  devotion,  ragged  shawls,  ostrich  eggs,  and  a  few  beads. 
These  were  in  the  upper  chamber.  The  great-  High-priest,  if  his 
body  be  really  there,  rests  in  a  subterraneous  vault  below,  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  and  in  a  niche  now  cased  over  with  stone,  wood,  and 
plaster.  From  the  flat  roof  of  the  chapel  we  overlooked  his  last  riew 
— that  view  which  was  to  him  what  Pisgah  was  to  his  brother.  To 
us  the  northern  end  was  partly  lost  in  haze;  but  we  saw  all  the 


^  Sheykh  Mohammed  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sheykh  of  the  Alawins, 
Hnssayn.  His  father,  now  adTancmg  in 
years,  deputed  his  son  to  escort  us  ;  and 
I  feel  bound  to  mention  the  almost 
princely  courtesy  which  he  showed  to  us 
during  the  journey. 

3  The  proofs  of  the  identity  of  Jebel 
Hariiu,  as  it  is  now  called,  with  Mount 


Hor,  are— <1)  The  situation  "by  the 
coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,"  where  it  is 
emphatically  **the  Mountain"  (Hor). 
Numb.  zx.  28.  (2)  The  statement  of 
Josephus  (Ant  lY.  iy.  7),  that  A&ron's 
death  occurred  on  a  high  mountain  en- 
closing Petra.  (3)  The  modem  name 
and  traditional  sanctity  of  the  mountain 
as  connected  with  Aaron's  tomb. 
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main  points  on  which  his  eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  oyer 
the  Yfldlej  of  the  'Arabah,  countersected  by  its  hundred  watercourses, 
and  beyond,  oyer  the  white  mountains  of  the  wilderness  they  had  so 
long  tniyersed ;  and  at  the  northern  edge  of  it,  there  must  hayebeen 
yisible  the  heights  through  which  the  Israelites  had  yainly  attempted 
to  force  their  way  into  the  Promised  Land.  This  was  the  western 
view.  Close  around  him  on  the  east  were  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Edom,  and  far  along  the  horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir, 
through  which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the  wild  tribes  of 
Esau  who  hunted  oyer  their  long  slopes.  A  dreary  moment,  and  a 
dreary  scene, — such  at  any  rate  it  must  haye  seemed  to  the  aged- 
priest. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  yiew  was  the  combination  of  wide  extension 
with  the  scarcity  of  marked  features  and  points  on  which  to  obserye. 
Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out  by  the  interyening  rocks.  But  the 
Burvey  of  the  Desert  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  of  Edom  on 
the  other,  is  complete ;  and  of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the  mass 
of  red  bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected,  not  by  yaUeys,  but 
by  deep  seams.  In  the  heart  of  these  rocks,  itself  inyisible,  lies 
Petra.  Beyond  spreads  the  range  of  yellow  downs,  tufted  with 
vegetation,  now  called  Sher&h.    And  now  to  Petra  let  us  descend. 


XVn. — PETKA- 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  in  turning  out  of  the  VArabah  up 
the  defiles  that  lead  to  Petra  was,  that  we  had  suddenly  lefl  the 
Desert.  Instead  of  the  absolute  nakedness  of  the  Sinaitic  yalleys, 
we  found  ourselyes  walking  on  grass,  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  the 
leyel  platforms  on  each  side  were  filled  with  sprouting  com :  and  this 
continues  through  the  whole  descent  to  Petra,  and  in  Petra  itself. 

The  next  peculiarity  was  when,  after  haying  left  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  or  after  descending  from  Mount  Hor,  we  found  ourselyes 
insensibly  encircled  with  rocks  of  deepening  and  deepening  red. 
Bed  indeed,  even  from  a  distance,  the  mountains  of  "Bed"  Edom 
appear,  but  not  more  so  than  the  granite  of  Sinai :  and  it  is  not  till 
one  is  actually  in  the  midst  of  them  that  this  red  becomes  crimson, 
and  that  the  wonder  of  the  Petra  colours  fully  displays  itself. 

Two  mistakes  seem  to  me  to  haye  been  made  in  the  descriptions. 
All  the  describers  haye  spoken  of  bright  hues — scarlet,  sky-blue, 
orange,  &c.  Had  they  taken  courage  to  say  instead,  "  dull  crimson, 
indigo,  yellow,  and  purple,"  their  account  would  haye  lost  some- 
thing in  effect,  but  gained  much  in  truth.  Nor  really  would  it  haye 
lost  much  any  way.  For  the  colours  though  not  gaudy, — or  rather 
because  they  are  not  gaudy, — are  gorgeous.  You  are  never,  or 
hardly  ever,  startled  by  them.      You  could  never  mistake  them 
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for  an  J  thing  else  but  nature ;  thej  seem  the  natural  clot  hi  ag  of  the 
place. 

Another  mistake  is,  that  the  descriptions  lead  you — or,  at  least, 
they  led  me — to  suppose  that  wherever  you  turn  at  Petra,  you  see 
nothing  but  these  wonderful  colours.  I  have  already  said,  that 
from  a  distance  one  hardly  sees  them  at  all.  One  sees  the  general 
contrast  only  of  the  red  sandstone  cliffs  standing  out  against  the 
white  limestone  and  yellow  downs,  which  form  their  higher  baek« 
ground.  But  when  one  comes  in  face  of  the  very  cliffs  themselves,, 
then  they  are,  as  I  have  said,  a  gorgeous,  though  dull  crimson, 
streaked  and  suffused  with  purple.  These  are  the  two  predominant 
colours, — "ferruginous,"  perhaps,  they  might  best  be  called, — and 
on  the  face  of  the  rocks  the  only  colours.  But'  one  striking  feature 
of  the  whole  scenery  is,  that  not  merely  the  excavations  and  build- 
ings, but  the  rocks  themselves,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  mouldering 
decay.  You  can  scarcely  tell  where  excavation  begins  and  decay 
ends.  It  is  in  these  caves,  and  roofs,  and  recesses,  whether  natural 
or  artificial — very  numerous  it  is  true,  but  not  seen  till  you  are  close 
within  them^that  there  appears  that  extraordinary  veining  and 
intermixture  of  colours,  in  which  yellow  and  blue  are  occasionally 
added — ^ribbon-like — to  red  and  purple.  Of  the  three  comparisons 
usually  made — mahogany,  raw-flesh,  and  watered-silk — the  last  is 
certainly  the  best. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  great  feature  of  Petra — its  exca- 
vations. Sere  again  the  same  error  has  been  committed.  I  had 
expected  to  be  surrounded  by  rocks  honeycombed  with  caves.  By 
DO  means.  I  do  not  doubt,  that  by  calculation  of  all  in  the  out- 
lying ravines,  you  might  count  up  thousands;  but  in  the  most 
populous  part  that  I  could  select,  I  could  not  number  in  one  view 
more  than  fifty,  and  generally  much  fewer.  It  is  their  immense 
ramifications,  rather  than  their  concentrated  effect,  that  is  remark- 
able, and  this  of  course  can  no  more  be  seen  in  one  view  than  all 
the  streets  of  London.  The  larger  excavations  are  temples;  the 
others  may  be  divided  between  modem  (t.  tf.,  Homan  or  Arab) 
tombs,  and  Edomite  or  Horite*  habitations.  Eound  about,  or  rather 
east  and  west,  are  masses  of  crumbling  rock,  their  faces  immediately 
above  this  mass  of  ruins  cut  out  into  holes,  and  sometimes  with 
G-recian  facades.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  in  the  eastern 
cliffs,  where  four  of  these  great  excavations,  apparently  not  tombs 
or  houses,  but  temples,  stand  close  together  with  tiers  of  pillars  one 
above  another,  giving  to  that  cliff  an  embattled  appearance,  which, 
architecturally  speaking,  is  the  only  remarkable  feature  in  the  basin 
of  Petra,  taken  by  itself.  •  •  .  • 

^  The  name  of  the  ^'Horim,"  who  preceded  the  Edomites  (Dent.  iL  22)  signifleft, 
''dwellers  in  caves.*' 
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But  Petra,  that  is,  the  mere  site  of  the  city,  is  by  far  the  least 
striking  part  of  Petra.  There  any  one,  I  think,  with  highly-raised 
expectations  will  feel  disappointment.  In  the  two  points  I  am 
going  to  describe,  I  beUeve  no  one. 

First  there  is  the  famous  defile  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the 
chief — the  only  usual — approach  to  Petra ;  and  I  feel  so  strongly 
the  loss  of  interest  which  Petra  suffers  by  the  present  gradual 
entrance,  that  I  would  strongly  recommend  all  trayellers-^even  at 
the  cost  of  another  day's  journey — to  come  round  by  this  eastern, 
approach,  through  which,  though  we  only  saw  it  reyersed,  I  mean 
now  to  conduct  you,  as  if  entering  from  the  east* 

You  descend  from  those  wide  downs  and  those  white  cliffs  which 
I  haye  before  described  as  forming  the  background  of  the  Bed  City 
when  seen  from  the  west,  and  before  you  opens  a  deep  cleft  between 
rocks  of  red  sandstone  rising  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  one, 
two,  or  three  hundred  feet.  This  is  the  Sik,  or  "  cleft ;"  through 
this  flows — ^if  one  may  use  the  expression — the  dry  torrent,  which, 
rising  in  the  mountains  half  an  hour  hence,  'giyes  the  name  by 
which  alone  Petra  is  now  known  amongst  the  Arabs — Wkdy  MiL^a. 
"For," — so  Sheykh  Mohammed  tells  us — "as  surely  as  Jebel 
H4riin  (the  Mountain  of  Aaron)  is  so  called  from  the  burial-place 
of  Aaron,  is  WI4y  Mi^sa  (the  Valley  of  Moses)  so  called  from  the 
cleft  being  made  by  the  rod  of  Moses  when  he  brought  the  stream 
through  into  the  valley  beyond."  It  i^  indeed,  a  place  worthy  of 
the  scene,  and  one  could  long  to  believe  it.  Follow  me,  then,  down 
this  magnificent  gorge — ^the  most  magnificent,  beyond  all  doubt, 
which  I  have  ever  beheld.  The  rocks  are  almost  precipitous,  or 
rather,  they  would  be,  if  they  did  not,  like  their  brethren  in  all  this 
region,  overlap,  and  crumble,  and  crack,  as  if  they  would  crash  over 
you.  The  gorge  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  the  opening  of 
the  cliffs  at  the  top  is  throughout  almost  as  narrow  as  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  defile  of  Pfeffer^,  which,  in  dimensions  and  form,  it  more 
resembles  than  any  other  of  my  acquaintance.  At  its  very  first 
entrance  you  pass  under  the  arch  which,  though  greatly  broken, 
still  spans  the  chasm — meant  apparently  to  indicate  the  approach  to 
the  city.  You  pass  under  this  along  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  now  rough 
with  stones,  but  once  a  regular  paved  road  like  the  Appian  Way, 
the  pavement  still  remaining  at  intervals  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
— the  stream,  meanwhile,  which  now  has  its  own  wild  way,  being 
then  diverted  from  its  course  along  troughs  hewn  in  the  rock  above, 
or  conducted  through  earthenware  pipes,  still  traceable.  These, 
and  a  few  niches  for  statues  now  gone,  are  the  only  traces  of  human 
hand.    What  a  sight  it  must  have  been,  when  all  these  were  perfect  I 

A  road,  level  and  smooth,  running  through  these  tremendous 
mcks,  and  the  blue  sky  just  visible  above,  the  green  caper-plant 
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and  wild  ivy  hanging  in  festoons  orer  the  heads  of  the  travellers  »? 
thej  wind  along,  the  flowering  oleander  fringing  then,  as  now,  this 
niaryellous  highway  like  the  border  of  a  garden-walk.  You  move  on ; 
and  the  ravine,  and  with  it  the  road, — and  with  the  road  in  old  times 
the  caravans  of  India, — winds  as  if  it  were  the  most  flexible  of  rivers, 
instead  of  being  in  truth  a  rent  through  a  mountain* wall.  In  this 
respect,  in  its  sinuosity,  it  diflers  from  any  other  like  gorge  I  ever 
saw.  The  peculiarity  is,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  the  singularly 
friable  character  of  the  clifl*a,  the  same  character  that  has  caused 
the  thousand  excavations  beyond ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  instead  of 
the  uniform  character  of  most  ravines,  you  are  constantly  turning 
round  corners,  and  catching  new  lights  and  new  aspects,  in  which 
to  view  the  cliffs  themselves.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  deeply 
red,  and  when  you  see  their  tops  emerging  from  the  shade  and 
glowing  in  the  sunshine,  I  could  almost  forgive  the  exaggeration 
that  calls  them  scarlet.  But  in  fact  they  are  of  the  darker  hues 
which  in  the  shadow  amount  almost  to  black,  and  such  is  their 
colour  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  brought  you,  after  a  mile  or 
more  through  the  deflle— the  cliffs  overarching  in  their  narrowest 
contraction — when,  suddenly  through  the  narrow  opening  left  be- 
tween the  two*dark  walls  of  another  turn  of  the  gorge,  you  see  a 
pale  pink  front  of  pillars  and  sculptured  figures  closing  your  view 
from  top  to  bottom.  You  rush  towards  it,  you  find  yourself  at  the 
end  of  the  defile,  and  in  tie  presence  of  an  excavated  temple,  which 
remains  almost  entirely  perfect  between  the  two  flanks  of  dark  rock 
out  of  which  it  is  hewn ;  its  preservation,  and  its  peculiarly  light  and 
rosy  tint  being  alike  due  to  its  singula^  position  facing  the  ravine 
or  rather  wall  of  rock,  through  which  the  ravine  issues,  and  thus 
sheltered  beyond  any  other  building  (if  one  may  so  call  it)  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  weather,  which  has  effaced,  though  not  defaced,  the 
features,  and  tanned  the  complexion,  of  all  the  other  temples. 

This  I  only  saw  by  degrees,  coming  upon  it  from  the  west ;  but 
to  the  travellers  of  old  times,  and  to  those  who,  like  Burckhardt  in 
modem  times,  came  down  the  defile,  not  knowing  what  they  were  to 
see,  and  meeting  with  this  as  the  first  image  of  the  Bed  City,  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  striking.  There  is  nothing  of 
peculiar  grace  or  grandeur  in  the  temple  itself — (the  Khazn6,  or 
Treasury,  it  is  called) — it  is  of  the  most  debased  style  of  Boman 
architecture ;  but  under  the  circumstances,  I  almost  think  one  is 
more  startled  by  finding  in  these  wild  and  impracticable  mountains  a 
production  of  the  last  effort  of  a  decaying  and  over-refined  ci\ilisa- 
tion,  than  if  it  were  something  which,  by  its  better  and  simpler 
taste,  mounted  more  nearly  to  the  source  where  Art  and  Nature 
were  one. 

Probably  any  one  who  entered  Petra  this  way,    would  be  so 
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electrified  by  this  apparition  (which  I  cannot  doubt  to  hare  been 
BYoked  there  purppselj,  as  70a  would  pUoe  a  fountain  or  an 
obelisk  at  the  end  of  an  avenue),  as  to  have  no  eyes  to  behold  or 
sense  to  appreciate  anything  else.  Still,  I  must  take  you  to  the  end. 
The  Sik,  though  it  opens  here,  yet  contracts  once  more,  and  it  is  in 
this  last  stage  that  those  red  and  purple  variegations,  which  I  have 
*  before  described,  appear  in  their  most  gorgeous  hues ;  and  here  also 
begins,  what  must  have  been  properly  the  Street  of  Tombs,  the  Appian 
Way  of  Fetra.  Here  they  are  most  numerous,  the  rock  is  honey- 
combed with  cavities  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  through  these  you 
advance  till  the  defilcf  once  more  opens,  and  you  see — strange  and 
unexpected  sight ! — ^with  tombs  above,  below,  and  in  front,  a  Greek 
Theatre  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  its  tiers*  of  seats  literally  red  and 
purple  alternately,  in  the  native  rock.  Once  more  the  defile  closes 
wit^  its  excavations,  and  once  more  opens  in  the  area  of  Fetra  itself; 
the  torrent-bed  passing  now  through  absolute  desolation  and  silence, 
though  strewn  with  the  fragments  which  show  that  you  once  entered 
on  a  splendid  and  busy  city  gathered  along  in  the  rocky  banks,  as 
along  the  quays  of  some  great  northern  river. 

The  Sik  is  unquestionably  the  great  glory  of  Fetra ;  but  there  is 
another  point,  on  the  other  side,  which  struck  me  very  much  also, 
and  which,  if  thoroughly  explored,  would  I  think*  be  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting  spot  in  the  place  ^  You  turn  up  a  torrent 
bed  in  the  western  clifiis  (for  torrent-beds  from  all  sides  pour 
down  into  this  area  in  the  heart  of  the  hills),  but  soon  leave  it  to 
ascend  a  staircase  hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  steps  not  absolutely 
continuous  now,  though  probably  they  once  were;  broad  steps 
glowing  with  the  native  colours,  which  conduct  you  through  mag- 
nificent rocks,  and  along  the  banks  of  an  almost  second  Sik,  high 
up  into  the  vast  cluster  of  rocks  which  face  Mount  Hor  on  the 
north.  This  staircase  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  what  you 
see  everywhere.  Wherever  your  eyes  turn  along  the  excavated 
sides  of  the  rocks  you  see  steps,  often  leading  to  nothing ;  or  to 
something  which  has  crumbled  away ;  often  with  their  first  steps 
worn  away,  so  that  they  are  now  inaccessible :  sometimes  as  mere 
ornaments  in  the  facades,  but  eveiywhere  seen  even  more  than  the 
caves  themselves.  High  up  in  these  rocks,  withdrawn  like  the 
Khazn6  between  two  gigantic  walls,  of  cliff,  with  a  green  platform 
before  it,  is  another  temple  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  of  the 
same  singular  colour.  In  fact,  it  has  the  appearance  of  yellow 
stone,  but  in  form  it  is  more  perfect  than  the  Khazn6,  and  its 
whole  effect  is  so  extremely  modem,  that  I  cannot  better  describe 
its  impression  on  me  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  London  church  of 
the  last  century.     That  is  to  say,  you  must  imagine  a  London 
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church,  of  the  most  debased  style  of  ornament  and  taste,  trans- 
planted into  a  mountain  nook  as  wild  and  solitary  as  the  Splugen. 
I  call  it  solitary — but  it  was  not  always  so.  The  Arabic  name,  Ed- 
Deir, — **  the  Convent/' — implies  their  belief  that  it  was  a  Christian 
church.  Crossi's  are  carved  within  it.  The  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are 
carved  on  the  steps  by  which  it  is  approached.  Buins  lie  above* 
below,  and  around  it.  Everything,  in  short,  tends  to  indicate  that 
this  was  a  specially  sacred  spot,  and  that  it  was  regarded  so  bj 
Christians  afterwards. 


SADESH. 

With  the  departure  for  Sinai,  or  at  least  from  Hazeroth,  the 
geographical  interest  of  the  Israelite  history  almost  ceases  till 
the  arriyal  in  the  table-lands  of  Moab,  and  the  first  beginning 
of  the  conquest.  Not  only  is  the  general  course  of  their  march 
wrapt  in  great  obscurity,  but  even  if  we  knew  it,  the  events  are 
not  generally  of  a  kind  which  would  receive  any  special 
illustration  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  occurred. 

No  attempt  shall  here  be  made  to  track  their  course  in  « 
detail.  It  is  possible  that  some  future  traveller  may  discover 
the  stations  recorded  in  the  itinerary  of  the  SSrd  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Numbers.  At  present  none  has  been  ascertained  with 
any  likelihood  of  truth,  unless  we  accept  the  doubtful  identifi- 
cation of  Hazeroth  with  Huderah\  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken*  All  that  is  clear  is,  that  they  marched  northward  from 
Mount  Sinai,  probably  over  the  plateau  of  the  Tih — ^which 
seems  to  be  designated  as  ''the  wilderness  of  Paran  '* — ^then  that 
they  descended  into  the  'Arabah — designated,  apparently,  as 
*'  the  wilderness  of  Zin.*'  Thence  on  the  refusal  of  the  king 
of  Edom  to  let  them  pass  through  his  territory,  they  moved 
southward,  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  'Akaba, 
at  Ezion-Geber,  and  then  turned  the  comer  of  the  Edomite 
mountains,  at  their  southern  extremity,  and  entered  the  table- 
lands of  Moab  at  the  "  torrent  of  the  wiUows  "  ("  the  brook 
Zared  "),  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  this  general  obscurity,  one  place  stands  out  prominently. 
There  can  be  no  question,  that  next  to  Sinai,  the  most  im- 

*  A  list  of  iXMible  ideiiiifii»tioiis  may      of  Palestine  by  Babbi  Joseph  Schwan. 
be  seen  io  the   Dcscriptiye  Geography      p.  212 — 214. 
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portant  of  all  the  resting-places  of  the  Children  of  Ismel  is 
Kadesh*.  It  is  the  only  one  dignified  by  the  name  of  "a  city.'' 
Its  Tery  name  awakens  our  attention — the  "  Holy  Place  " — the 
same  name  by  which  Jerusalem  itself  is  still  called  in  Arabic, 
"  El-Khods.**  It  is  probably  the  old  oracular  "  Spring  of 
Judgment/'  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Canaanite  history';  as  if,  like  Mount  Sinai  itself,  it  had  an 
ancient  sanctity  before  the  host  of  Israel  encamped  within  its 
precincts.  The  encampment  there  is  also  distinct  in  character 
from  any  other  in  the  wilderness,  except  the  stay  at  Sinai  or 
perhaps  at  Bephidim.  The  exact  time  is  not  given ;  but  it  is 
stated  generally  that  ''they  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days'." 
They  were  there  at  least  forty  days^,  during  the  absence  of  the 
spies.  In  its  neighbourhood,  the  first  battie  was  fought  with 
the  southern  Canaanites*.  There  arose  the  demand  for  water, 
which  gave  to  the  place  its  new  name  of  *Meribah-Eadesh ; 
there  also  occurred  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  and  the  death  of 
the  sister  and  the  brother  of  Moses. 

All  these  indications  compel  us  to  look  for  some  more  definite 
localily  than  can  be  found  in  the  scattered  springs  and  pools 
in  the  midst  of  the  Desert,  with  which  travellers  have  usually 
endeavoured  to  identify  it — such,  for  example,  as  'Ain  el- 
Weibeh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  'Arabah,  which  Dr.  Hobinson 
selected  as  the  spot,  and  which,  but  for  the  reasons  just  given, 
would  not  be  an  inappropriate  scene. 


1  Although  Beland  (PahBBtma,  p.  115, 
ff.)  is  probably  mistaken  in  Bappoiing 
that  there  were  two  halting-plaoes  of 
Iflrael  ealled  Kadeeh,  yet  it  does  appear 
that  in  Gfen.  xtL  14 ;  xx.  1 ;  Josh.  xt. 
28,  another  Kadesh  may  be  intended  on 
the  northern  platean  of  the  Tlh ;  and,  if 
Bo^  this  may  be  the  one  fonnd  by  Mr. 
Rowlands  (Williams*  Holy  City,  vol.  L 
App.  p.  460,)  under  the  same  name, 
in  a  place  corresponding  with  those 
indications,  bnt  too  &r  northward 
and  westward  to  be  identified  with 
Kadesh-Bamea.  The  tsucA  of  the  affix 
of  <*Bamea"  may  indicate  that  there 
were  two.  Whether  Israel  was  twice 
at  Kadesh  seems  extremely  doubtful. 
The  difficulty  of  reducing  the  second 
part  of  the  wanderings  of  Israel  to  dis- 
Viiot  chronological  order,  will  be  ertdftit 


to  any  one  who  compares  Numb,  xxxiii. 
80—36  with  Deut.  x.  6—7. 

s  Gen.  xiT.  7.  «<Bn-Hishpftt  (the 
spring  of  judgment),  which  is  Kadesh 
Compare  for  the  combination,  Ex.  xt. 
25,  '*  He  made  for  them  (at  Marah)  a 
statute  and  a  'judgment'  (mishpat).** 
Jerome^  howerer,  distinguishes  Kadesh 
en-Mishpat  from  Kadesh-Bamea,  making 
the  former  to  be  a  spot  in  the  Valley  of 
Gerar,  well  known  in  his  days  as  Beer- 
dan, — '*the  well  of  the  judge."  De 
Loo.  Heb:  too.  Puleui  judieit, 

*  neutL  46. 

«  Numb,  xiii  25. 

*  Numb.  xir.  45.  The  yietory  in 
Numb.  TxL  1,  seems  to  be  an  anticipa- 
tion of  Judg.  L  17. 

*  Deut.  xxxiL  61. 
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The  geographical  notices  of  its  situation  are  unfortunately 
too  slight  to  he  of  much  service.  Yet  thus  much  they  fix,  that 
it  was  "  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  *,"  that  it  was  "  on  the  *  edge* 
of  the  border  of  Edom"" — that  it  was  near  "Mount  Hor," — 
that  it  was  at  the  southern  point  to  which  the  territory  of 
Judah  afterwards  reached. 

Is  there  any  place  to  which  these  indications  correspond  ? 
Possibly,  if  the  country  were  thoroughly  explored,  there  might 
be  found  several  in  the  deserted  cities  of  Edom,  known  only  to 
the  very  few  travellers  who  have  entered  Edom  by  the  W&dy 
Ithm.    At  present  one  only  is  known,  and  that  is  Petra. 

An  oasis  of  vegetation  in  the  desert  hills :  scenery  only 
second  in  grandeur  to  that  where  the  Law  was  delivered;  a  city 
of  which  the  present  ruins  are  modem,  but  of  which  the  earlier 
vestiges  reach  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity — these  are  some 
of  the  points  which  give  Petra  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
original  sanctuary  of  the  Idumean  wilderness.  It  is  moreover 
one  of  the  few  facts  localised  by  anything  like  an  authentic 
tradition, — in  this  case  preserved  by  Josephus,  the  Talmudists, 
Eusebius',  and  Jerome  ^ — that    Kadesh  was  either  identical, 


'  Nninb.  zxTii.  14  ;  zzziii.  36  ;  Dent, 
xxzii.  51.  In  one  panage,  Kadesh  ap- 
pears to  be  placed  in  **  the  wilderness  of 
Paran."  Numb.  xiii.  26.  The  spies  re- 
turned *'unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran  to 
Kadesh"  (cf.  zii.  16).  It  is  possible 
that  the  other  Kadesh  (before  noticed) 
may  be  here  meant.  But,  however  it  is 
explained,  a  passage  of  this  kind, — with 
the  liability  to  mistakes  lohich  seems  to 
haye  beset  the  whole  text  of  the  wander- 
iogSy — cannot  avail  against  the  emphatic 
contrast  elsewhere  drawn  between  the 
two  wildernesses  of  Paran  and  of  Zin, 
and  the  close  connection  of  Kadesh-Bamea 
with  Zin. 

3  The  '  edge/  Numb.  xz.  16,  is  the 
same  word  as  is  used  in  Numb,  xxxiii. 
37,  of  Mount  Hor.  Modem  writers  who 
represent  Bdom  as  extending  west  of  the 
*Arabah  in  the  time  of  Moses,  commit  an 
anachronism,  borrowed  firom  the  times 
after  the  Oaptiyity,  when  the  Edomites, 
driven  from  their  ancient  seats,  occupied 
the  ** south"  of  JndsBa  as  fSur  as  Hebron  ; 
1  Mace.  y.  65. 

>  Josephus  (Ant.  IV.  iy.  7)  speaks  of 
Mount  Hor  a;9  lying  above  Arke,  which  he 


identifies  with  Petra.  Arke  is  evidently 
the  same  word  (perhaps  with  the  prefix  of 
*Arfor  ''mountain** — as  in  Armageddon) 
as  "Ilekem,''the  Sjrriac  name  for  Petra 
(Jerome,  De  Loc.  Heb.  voc.  Petra  and 
Rekem)  and  the  Talmndist  name  for 
Kadesh, — see  also  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions,— derived  (says  Jerome,  voc 
Bekemf  and  Josephus,  Ant.  IV.  vii.  1) 
from  the  Midianite  chief  Rokan,  Abulfeda 
(TabuU  Syrise,  p.  11,)  speaks  of  Ar-Ba- 
kem  as  near  Al-Balk&  (the  Arabic  name 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Ghor),  and 
remarkable  for  the  houses  cut  in  the 
rock.  There  may  be  other  places  on  the 
east  of  the  Ghor  to  which  thu  description 
would  apply,  but  none  to  which  it  would 
so  well  apply  as  Petra.  The  Targums  of 
OnkeloB^  Jonathan,  and  Jerusalem,  call 
Kadesh-Bamea  ''Bekem-Giah,**---<of  the 
ravine,*  probably  alluding  to  the  Slk. 
See  Sdiwars,  p.  23,  24,  who  has^  how- 
ever, his  own  explanations. 

*  "  evades  Barnea  in  deserto,  que  con- 
jwngilur  civUaii  Petra  in  ArabiA.*'  He 
notices  the  tomb  of  Miriam  as  still  shown 
there,  not  that  of  Aaron.     (De  Loc.  Heb. ) 
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or  closely  connected  with  Petra.  With  this  the  existing  names 
^though  capable  of  another  origin)  remarkably  harmonise.  The 
mountain  which  overhangs  the  valley  of  Petra  has  been  known 
as  far  back  as  the  knowledge  of  travellers  extends,  as  the 
"  Mountain  of  Aaron."  The  basin  of  Petra  is  known  to  the 
Arabs  by  no  other  name  than  "  the  Valley  of  Moses."  The 
great  ravine  through  which  the  torrent  is  admitted  into  the 
valley,  is  called  "  the  Cleft  of  Moses  " — ^in  distinct  reference  to 
the  stroke  of  the  rod  of  Moses  \ 

In  accordance  with  these  confirmations  are  the  incidental 
expressions  of  the  narrative  itself.     The  word  always  used  for 
''the  rock"  of  Kadesh%  in  describing  the  second  supply  of 
water,  is  "aela"  or  ^cliffy    in  contradistinction  to  the  usual 
word  "  tzur " — '*  rocky  which  is  no  less  invariably  applied  to 
"  the  rock  "  of  Horeb — the  scene  of  the  first  supply*.    It  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  meaning  of  the  two  words. 
But  it  is  almost  certain  that  of  the  two,  '*  sela,*  like  our  word 
"  cliff,"  is  the  grander  and  more  abrupt  feature.     On  the  one 
hand,  this  is  of  importance  as  excluding  from  the  claimants  to 
the  name  of  Kadesh,  such  spots  as  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  where  the 
rocks  are  merely  stony  shelves  of  three  or  four  feet  in  height. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  "  Sela  "  is  also  the  same  as  that 
by  which  in  later  times  the  place  now  called  "  Petra  "  was  de- 
signated.   As  the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  is  described  as 
reaching  over  the  ''ascent  of  scorpions"  to   Kadesh,  so  the 
Amorite  boundary  is  described  as  "  from  the  ascent  of  scor- 
pions, from  *  the  cliff '  {selai)  and*  upwards."     "  Amaziah  took 
*  the  cliff'  {sela)  by  war."   "  Other  ten  thousand  did  the  children 
of  Judah  carry  away  captive,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  top  of 
*'  the  cliff'  (ae{a),  and  cast  them  down  from  the  top  of  *  the  cliff ' 
{sela),  that  they  were  all  broken  into  *  pieces."     The  name  of 


^  See  p.  89.  This  also  agrees  with 
Jerome's  desoriptioxL  of  Mount  Hor.  * '  Or 
HosB,  in  quo  mortuus  est  Aaron,  jvaia 
eivitaiem  Petramy  ubi  tuque  prcueiUem 
diem  o^enditur  rupee  qud  perctutd 
magnas  aquas  populo  dedit."  Do  Loo. 
Heb.  TOO.  Or. 

'  Numb.  XX,  8 — 11.    See  Appendix. 

•  Exod.  xvii.  6. 

*  Joshod  XV.  3 ;  Judg.  i.  36. 


»  2  Kings  xir.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  12. 
The  use  of  this  word  in  these  passages 
makes  it  probable  that  the  denunciation 
of  Psalm  cxxxrii.  9,  is  aimed  not  against 
the  ''daughter  of  Babylon,"  but  against 
"the  children  of  Edom." —«* Happy 
shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou 
hast  seryed  us ;  happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against 
the  *  cliff'  (sela)." 
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ICadesh  almost  entirely  disappears  from  the  Sacred  Books 
before  the  name  of  Sela  appears,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  latter,  taken  from  its  natural  peculiarity,  may  have 
been  given  to  it  by  the  Edomites  or  later  settlers  after  the 
recollections  of  its  earlier  sanctity  had  passed  away.  That  a 
sanctuary  of  this  kind  should  have  been  gradually  transformed 
into  an  emporium  and  thoroughfare  of  commerce,  as  was  the 
case  with  Petra  during  the  Boman  empire,  would  be  one  out 
of  many  instances  with  which  oriental  and  ancient  history 
abounds. 

If  there  be  any  ground  for  this  conclusion,  Petra  assumes 
a  new  interest.  Its  rock-hewn  caves  may  have  served  in  part 
for  the  dwellings,  in  part  for  the  graves  of  the  Israelites ;  it  is 
dignified  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  life  both  of  Miriam  and 
Aaron;  its  sanctity  may  account  for  the  elevation  and  seclusion 
of  some  of  its  edifices,  perched  high  among  ahnost  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  evidently  the  resort  of  ancient  pilgrims ;  its  impres- 
sive scenery  well  accords  with  the  language  of  the  ancient 
hymns  of  Israel,  in  which  Eadesh  with  the  surrounding  rocks 
of  Edom  is  almost  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  second  Sinai: 
**  Lord^  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thou  marchedst 
out  of  the  field  of  Edom,**  "  God*  came  from  Teman,  and  the 
Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran."  "  He  brought  them  to  Mount 
Sinai  and  ^Kadesh-ba/mea"  "  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and 
rose  up  from  Mount  Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from 
Mount  Paran,  and  he  came" — ^if  we  take  the  Hebrew  as 
followed  in  the  Authorised  Version—"  with  ten  thousands  of* 
saints ; "  if  we  take  the  Septuagint,  "  with  the  ten  thousands  of 
Kadesh:** — ^if  we  follow  the  conjecture  of  Ewald*,  "from 
Meribah'Kadesh** 

And  if  any  point  is  to  be  selected  in  Petra,  as  especially  the 
seat  of  this  primeval  sanctuary,  it  is  that  which  I  have  just 
described,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Deir, 
or  Convent.  Its  present  form  is  of  the  same  modem 
character  as  that  which  deprives  all  these  monuments  of  any 
deep  interest — a  faQade,  with  a  vast  urn  on  the  summit ;  the 

>  Jndg.  V.  4.  «  Dent,  xxxiii.  2. 

>  Habak.  iii.  a.  •  Gescliichte,  2nd  edit.,  iL  257. 
s  Jndith  ▼.  li. 
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interior,  one  large  hall.  But  its  situation  and  its  accompani- 
ments indicate  the  great  importance,  if  not  sanctity,  with 
which  it  was  invested  at  some  period  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Petra.  Bemoved  as  it  is  from  the  sight  not  only  of  the  town, 
but  of  the  numerous  sepulchres  or  excavations  with  which 
the  cliffs  which  surround  the  town  are  perforated,  it  must 
have  had  some  special  purpose  of  its  own.  The  long  ascent 
by  which  it  is  approached,  mostly  along  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipitous ravine,  is  carefully  hewn,  wherever  the  rocks  admit, 
into  a  continuous  staircase,  of  which  the  steps  are  in  more 
than  one  instance  marked  by  the  unknown  inscriptions  in  the 
so-called  Sinaitic  character.  The  walls  of  the  interior  of  the 
Deir  itself,  as  well  as  the  steps,  are  sculptured  with  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  these  inscriptions, — crosses  and  figures  of 
the  wild  goat,  or  ibex.  Immediately  opposite  is  a  lull,  with 
a  large  chamber  below,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial;  con- 
taining a  sculptured  niche  at  the  end  of  it  for  a  statue ;  and 
bases  of  columns  He  strewed  aroimd.  A  staircase  leads  to 
the  roof  of  the  Deir,  which  is  again  inscribed  with  a  rude 
character;  and  on  the  rocky  platform  with  which  the  roof 
communicates,  is  a  circle  of  hewn  stones,  and  again,  still 
beyond,  is  a  solitary  cell'  hewn  in  an  isolated  cliff,  and  joined 
to  this  platform  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  rock. 

In  the  absolute  dearth  of  records  of  Petra  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  the  reason  of  the  selection  of  this  lonely  spot  for  a 
sanctuary,  thus  visited,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the  same  pil- 
grims who  have  left  their  traces  so  often  elsewhere  in  the 
Peninsula.  Yet  its  situation  inevitably  suggests  some  relation 
to  Mount  Hor.  From  the  threshold,  indeed,  of  the  Deir, 
Mount  Hor  is  not  visible.  But  the  whole  of  the  upper  story, 
and  the  roof — to  which,  as  I  have  said,  a  staircase  ascends  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  commanding  a  wider  view, — both 
look  upon  the  sacred  mount  of  the  High-priest's  tomb,  and  are 
seen  from  thence.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  building  of  Petra 
included  in  the  view  from  Mount  Hor,  through  which  alone,  in 
its  deep  seclusion,  it  was  first  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  travellers. 

^  Tliia  last  feature  I  derive  fiom  HiM      record  of  its  existence.     From  an  oyer- 
M artinean  (Eastern  Life,  2nd  Ed.  p.  410),       sight  I  omitted  to  see  it  on  the  spot, 
wlio  is  the  only  person  who  has  left  a 
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Is  it  too  mu<5li  to  suppose  that  this  point  and  Mount  Hor 
were  long  regarded  as  the  two  sacred  spots  of  Petra ;  that  the 
scene  of  the  death  and  sepulture  of  Aaron  was  designedly  fixed 
in  view  of  this,  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Place  of 
**  Kadesh ;  "  that  this  sanctity  was  retained  through  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  Pagan  and  Christian  worship ;  and  that  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Desert  mounted  these  time-worn  steps,  and 
traced  their  inscriptions  upon  the  rock,  on  their  way  to  the 
only  spot  whence  they  could  see  the  grave  of  Aaron  ? 


XVIII. — ^APPEOACH   TO   PALESTnTB. 

The  day  of  leaving  Petra  was  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the 
mouD tains  into  the  'Arabah  ;  the  next  in  crossing  the  'Arabah ;  on 
the  other  side  we  came  to  'A in  el- Weibeh— three  springs  with  palms 
under  the  low  limestone  cliffs  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  mass 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Tih.  This  spot  Dr.  Bobinson  supposes  to 
be  Kadesh 

It  was  at  'Akaba  that  Mohammed,  stretching  out  his  hands  in 
prayer,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence  exclaimed,  pointing  over 
the  palm  trees,  "  There  is  the  new  moon," — the  new  moon  which 
gave  me  a  thrill  no  new  moon  had  ever  wakened  before,  for,  if 
all  prospered,  its  fulness  would  be  that  of  the  Paschal  moon  at 
Jerusalem.  At  'Akaba,  too,  we  first  came  within  the  dominions  of 
David  and  Solomon.  And  now  we  were  already  on  the  confines  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  next  day  we  crossed  the  difficult 
high  pass  of  S&feh,  thought  to  be  that  through  which  the  Israelites 
were  repulsed  by  the  Amorites  *.  Unfortunately  a  thick  haze  hung 
over  the  mountains  of  Edom,  so  that  we  saw  them  no  more  again. 
It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  that  we  descended  on  the  other  side,  and 
from  this  time  the  approach  to  Palestine  fairly  began.  How  the 
name  of  Aaron  rang  with  a  new  sound  in  the  first  and  second  lessons 
of  that  evening  after  the  sight  of  Mount  Hor. 

The  Approach  to  Palestine — ^nothing  can  be  more  gradual.  There 
is  no  special  point  at  which  you  can  say  the  Desert  is  ended  and  the 
Land  of  Promise  is  begun.  Yet  there  is  an  interest  in  that  solemn 
and  peaceful  melting  away  of  one  into  the  other  which  I  cannot 
describe.  It  was  like  the  striking  passage  in  Thalaba,  describing 
the  descent  of  the  mountains,  with  the  successive  beginnings  of 
vegetation  and  warmth.  The  first  change  was  perhaps  what  one 
would  least  expect — the  disappearance  of  trees.  The  last  palms 
were  those  we  left  in  the  'Arabah.      Palm   Sunday  was  the  day 

^  Beat.  L  44.     Or  Amalekites,  Nam.  xIt.  45. 
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whicli  shut  us  out,  I  believe,  with  few  rare  exceptions,  •  from 
those  beautiful  creations  of  the  Nile  and  the  Desert  springs^ 
The  next  daj  we  saw  the  last  of  our  well-known  Acacia — that 
consecrated  and  yenerable  tree  of  the  Burning  Bush  and  of  the 
Tabernacle;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole  journey, 
we  had  to  take  our  mid-day  meal  without  shade.  But  mean- 
while eveiy  other  sign  of  life  was  astir.  On  descending  from 
the  Pass  of  Sifeh,  one  observed  that  the  little  shrubs,  which 
had  more  or  less  sprinkled  the  whole  'Arabah,  were  more  thickly 
studded ;  the  next  day  they  gave  a  gray  covering  to  the  whole 
hUl-side,  and  the  little  tufts  of  grass  threw  iu  a  general  tint  of 
green  before  unknown.  Then. the  red  anemones  of  Petra  re- 
appeared, and  then  here  and  there  patches  of  corn.  As  we 
advanced,  this  thin  covering  became  deeper  and  fuller ;  and  daisies 
and  hyacinths  were  mixed  with  the  blood-drops^  o(  the  anemones. 
Signs  of  ancient  habitations  appeared  in  the  ruins  of  forts,  and 
remains  on  the  hill-sides ;  wells,  too,  deeply  built  with  marble 
casings  round  their  mouths,  worn  by  the  ropes  of  ages.  East 
and  west,  under  a  long  line  of  hills  which  bounded  it  to  the  north, 
ran  a  wide  plain  in  which  verdure,  though  not  universal,  was  still 
predominant.  Up  this  line  of  hills  our  next  day's  course  took  ub, 
and  still  the  marks  of  ruins  increased  on  the  hill-tops,  and  long 
courses  of  venerable  rock  or  stone',  the  boundaries,  or  roads,  or  both, 
of  ancient  inhabitants ;  and  the  anemones  ran  like  fire  through  the 
mountain  glens ;  and  deep  glades  of  com,  green  and  delicious  to  the 
eye,  spread  right  and  left  before  us. 

Most  striking  any^'here  would  have  been  this  protracted  approach 
to  land  after  that  wide  desert  sea — these  seeds  and  plants,  and  planks, 
as  it  were,  drifting  to  meet  us.  But  how  doubly  striking,  when  one 
felt  in  one's  inmost  soul,  that  this  was  the  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Land — "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments 
from  BozraP"  Everything  told  us  that  we  were  approaching  the 
sacred  frontier.  In  that  solitary  ride — for  all  desert  rides  are  mor^ 
or  less  solitary — through  this  peaceful  passing  away  of  death  into 
life,  there  was  indeed  no  profanation  of  the  first  days  of  Passion 
Week.  That  wide  plain  of  which  I  spoke,  with  its  ruins  and  weUs, 
was  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba :  with  wells  such  as  those  for  which 
Abraham  and  Isaac  struggled ;  at  which,  it  may  be,  they  had  watered 
th^  flocks ;  the  neutral  ground  between  the  Desert  and  the  culti- 
vated region  which  those  shepherd-patriarchs  would  most  naturally 

1  See  Chapter  n.Tiii.  Sea,  by  Da  Sauloj  (i.   862,  547),  vho 

^  It  is  these  which  are  called    "Blood-  aptly  likens  them  to  the  long  low  lines  of 

drops  of  Christ."  Bee  Chapter  II.  p.  139.  stone  which  form  so  large  a    part   of 

'  Compare  the  description  of  similar  Karoak  in  Brittany. 

avesaes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  H  2 
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choose  for  their  wanderings,  before  the  idea  of  a  more  permanent 
home  had  yet  dawned  upon  them.  That  long  line  of  hills  was  the 
beginning  of  "  the  hill  country  of  Judffia,*'  and  when  we  began  to 
ascend  it,  the  first  answer  to  our  inquiries  after  the  route  told  that  it 
was  ^*  Carmel,"  not  the  more  famous  mountain  of  that  name,  but 
that  on  which  Nabal  fed  his  flocks ;  and  close  below  ifcs  long  ranges 
was  the  hill  and  ruin  of  "  Ziph ; "  close  above,  the  hill  of  "  Maon  *." 
That  is  to  say,  we  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  country  where 
David  wandered  from  Saul  like  those  very  '^  partridges  in  the  moun- 
tains'," which  we  saw  abounding  in  all  directions.  And  in  the 
extensive  views  which  the  tops  of  these  hills  commanded  on  th^ 
south,  there  was  the  long  range  of  the  Tih, — faithful  to  th^last  to 
that  same  horizontal  character  which  we  saw  from  Suez ;  and  to  the 
east,  towering  high  into  the  hazy  sky,  what  looked  like  the  Alps  of 
Moab ;  and  between  us  and  them  a  jagged  line  of  lower  hills,  the 
rocks  of  En^edi;  and,  in  the  misty  depths  which  parted  these 
nearer  and  those  further  mountains,  there  needed  no  guide  to  tell 
that  there  lay,  invisible  as  yet,  the  Dead  Sea. 

From  these  heights,  by  gradual  ascent  and  descent  we  went  on. 
With  Ziph  the  more  desolate  region  ended.  The  valleys  now  began, 
at  least  in  our  eyes,  almost  literally  "  to  laugh  and  sing."  Greener 
and  greener  did  they  grow — the  shrubs,  too,  shot  up  above  that 
stunted  growth.  At  last,  on  the  summits  of  further  hills,  lines  of 
spreading  trees  appeared  against  the  sky'.  Then  came  ploughed 
fields  and  oxen.  Lastly,  a  deep  and  wide  recess  opened  in  the  hills 
— towers  and  minarets  appeared  through  the  gap,  which  gradually 
unfolded  into  the  city  of"  the  Friend  of  God" — this  is  its  Arabic 
name*:  far  up  on  the  right  ran  a  wide  and  beautiful  upland  valley, 
all  partitioned  into  gardens  and  fields,  green  ^g-trees  and  cherry- 
trees,  and  the  vineyards — famous  through  all  ages :  and  far  off,  gray 
and  beautiful  as  those  of  Tivoli,  swept  down  the  western  slope  the 
olive-groves  of  Hebron.  Most  startling  of  all  was  the  hum  through 
iJthe  air — hitherto  "that  silent  air"  which  I  described  during  oup 
first  encampment,  but  which  had  grown  familiar  as  the  sounds  of 
London  to  those  who  live  constantly  within  their  range — the  hum, 
at  first,  of  isolated  human  voices  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  rising  up 
from  these  various  orchards  and  cornfields,  and  then  a  sound,  which 
to  our  ears,  seemed  like  that  of  a  mighty  multitude,  but  which  was 
only  the  united  murmur  of  the  population  of  the  little  town  which 
we  now  entered  at  its  southern  end.  They  had  come  out  to  look 
at  some  troops  which  were  going  off  to  capture  a  refractory  chief, 
and  they  still  remained  sitting  on  the  mounds — old  men,  women, 

J  1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  24  ;  xxv.  2.  and  of  Juta,  the  probable  birth-place  of 

'  1  Sam.  xzvi.  20.  John  the  Baptist. 

*  ThiB  was  on  the  hUla  of  Dhoheriyeh  *  El  Khalll. 
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and  children,  in  their  various  dresses,  which,  after  the  monotonous 
brown  rags  of  the  Bedouins,  looked  gay  and  bright — sitting,  with 
their  hands  shading  their  faces  from  tlie  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
to  see  the  long  passage  of  the  caravan,  guarded  on  each  side  by 
the  officers  of  the  Quarantine.  High  above  us  on  the  eastern 
height  of  the  town — which  lies  nestled,  Italian-like,  on  the  slope 
of  a  ravine — rose  the  long  black  walls  and  two  stately  minarets  of 
that  illustrious  mosque,  one  of  the  four  sanctuaries  of  tlie  Mahometan 
world,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  besides,  which  covers  the 
Cave  of  Machpelah,  the  last  resting-place  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob'.  We  passed  on  by  one  of  those  two  ancient  reservoirs, 
where  King  David  hanged  the  murderers  of  his  rival',  up  a  slope  of 
green  grass,  broken  only  by  tombs  and  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  high 
gates  of  the  Quarantine,  which  closed  upon  us,  and  where  we  are 
now  imprisoned  for  the  next  three  days,  but  with  that  glorious  view 
of  Hebron  before  us  day  and  night.  And  now  the  second  stage  of 
our  tour  is  finished. 


TTT. — BEGOLLSOTIOirS   07  THB  TIBST  DAY  VST  PALESTIKE. 

Let  me  say  briefly  what  has  chiefly  impressed  me  during  that  first 
day  in  Palestine.  After  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  Desert  topo- 
graphy, it  was  quite  startling,  though  I  knew  it  beforehand,  to  find 
the  localities  so  absolutely  authentic,  to  hear  the  names  of  Carmel, 
Maon,  Ziph,  shouted  out  in  answer  to  my  questions  from  our 
Bedouin  guides,  and  from  the  ploughmen  in  the  fields,  who  knew  no 
more  of  David's  wanderings  than  those  of  Ulysses.  And  now  I  am 
in  Hebron,  looking  on  the  site  of  a  sepulchre  whose  genuineness 
has  never  yet  been  questioned,  and  to  that  with  equal  certainty  is  to 
succeed  Bethlehem,  and  to  that  Jerusalem.  With  this,  how  much 
of  special  localities  may  be  spared  again  and  again'. 

Then  J  am  struck  with  the  vast  number  and  extent  and  massive- 
nesB  of  the  ruins  of  the  deserted  cities,  each  on  its  mountain  height, 
like  those  of  Italy.  I  had  expected  mere  fragments  of  stones — 
I  find  solid  walls,  columns,  towers.  It  is  true  they  are  all  ascribed 
to  Christian  times.  But  any  way,  they  give  a  notion  of  what  the 
country  was. 

And  I  am  struck  by  what  is  also  noticed  by  Miss  Martineau — the 
western,  almost  the  English,  character  of  the  scenery.  Those  wild 
uplands  of  Carmel  and  Ziph  are  hardly  distinguishable  .(except  by 
their  ruined  cities  and  red  anemones)  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land or  of  Wales ;  these  cultivated  valleys  of  Hebron  (except  by 

* 

1  Glen.  zlix.  31.  traditions  of  Falefltine,   I  refer   to   an 

'  2  Sam.  iy.  12.  Essay    on    Sacred    Geography   in    the 

'  For  the  detailed  gronndi  of  the  local      Quarterly  Revieir,  March,  1§64. 
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their  olives)  from  the  general  features  of  a  rich  valley  in  Yorkshire 
or  Derbyshire.  The  absence  of  palms  and  the  presence  of  daisies 
greatly  contributes  to  this  result,  and  added  to  the  contrast  of  the 
strange  scenery  which  has  been  ours  for  the  last  month,,  gives  a 
homelike  and  restful  character  to  this  first  entrance  which  can  never 
be  effaced. 

Lastly,  the  great  elevation  of  this  country  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  most  forcibly  brought  out  by  the  journey  we  have  made^ 
From  the  moment  of  leaving  the  'Arabah  has  been  almost  a 
continual  ascent.  We  mounted  the  great  Pass  of  S&feh,  and,  having 
mounted,  hardly  descended  at  all — crossed  the  great  table-land  of 
Beersheba — and  then  mounted  the  barrier  of  the  hills  of  Judah — 
and  thence  have  been  mounting  ever  since.  Hebron  is,  in  fact,  only 
four  hundred  feet  lower  than  Helvellyn.  How  well  one  understands 
the  expression,  "  They  went  daum  into  Egypt." 


ZX. — HSBBON. 

This  afternoon  (G-ood  Friday)  we  walked,  under  the  guard  of  the 
Quarantine,  round  the  western  hills  of  Hebron.  There  was  little  to 
add  to  the  first  impressions,  except  the  deep  delight  of  treading  the 
rocks  and  drinking  in  the  view  which  had  been  trodden  by  the  feet 
and  met  the  eyes  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Swings.  I  observed,  too,  for 
the  first  time  the  enclosures  of  vineyards  with  stone  walls,  and  towers 
at  the  comers  for  guards.  This  was  the  first  exemplification  of  the 
Parables*.  The  hills,  except  where  occupied  by  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves,  are  covered  with  disjointed  rocks  and  grass,  such  tis  brought 
back  dim  visions  of  Wales.  In  that  basin  which  lay  amongst  them, 
what  weU-springs  of  thought  spring  up ;  numerous  aa  those  literal 
wells  and  springs  with  which  the  whole  ground  of  the  hills  themselves 
is  penetrated!  One  that  most  strangely  struck  me,  was,  that  here< 
for  the  first  time  was  heard  that  great  funeral  dirge  over  Abner, 
whose  last  echo  I  had  heard  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  over  the  grave  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  marvellous,  too,  to  think  that  within 
the  massive  enclosure  of  that  Mosque,  lies,  possibly,  not  merely  the 
last  dust  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  but  the  very  body — the  mummy — 
the  embalmed  bones  of  Jacob,  brought  in  solemn  state  from  Egypt  to 
this  (as  it  then  was)  lonely  and  beautiful  spot.  And  to  the  east  was 
the  height,  the  traditional  spot  whence  Abraham  saw  the  smoke  of 
Sodom  rising  out  of  the  deep  gulf  between  the  hills  of  Engedi  and 
the  mountains  of  Moab. 

^  See  Chapter  II.  p.  1 28.  '  Soe  Ohapten  11.  and  XIIL 
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XZI. — APFBOAOH   TO  JBBTJBALSM. 

In  a  long  line  of  horses  and  mules,  we  quitted  Hebron. 

Two  more  relics  of  Abraham  we  saw  after  leaving  the  mosque. 
The  first  was  the  beautiful  and  massive  oak  on  its  greensward,  odled 
by  his  name,  and  which,  with  two  or  three  near  it,  at  least  enables 
one  to  figure  the  scene  in  Genesis  xviii.,  and  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  the  spot  was  called  '^  the  oaks  *'  (mistranslated  "  the  plain  '*)  of 
Mamre*.  Whether  this  be  the  exact  spot,  or  even  the  exact  kind  of 
tree,  seems  doubtful ;  for  the  next  object  we  saw  was  oue  of  those 
solid  and  vast  enclosures,  now  beginning  to  be  so  familiar ;  which 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  account  of  the  place  which  Josephus  men- 
tions as  the  site  of  what  he  calls,  not  the  oak,  but  the  terebinth  of 
Abraham*.  However,  there  was  the  wide  scenery ;  the  vineyards,  too, 
with  their  towers,  reaching  down  on  every  side  of  the  valley  of  Eschol, 
whence  came  the  famous  cluster ;  and  the  red  anemones,  and  white 
roses  on  their  briar-bushes.  Next  in  one  of  those  gray  and  green 
valleys — for  these  are  the  predominant  colours — appeared,  one  below 
the  other,  the  three  pools  of  Solomon — I  must  again  say  "  venerable," 
for  I  know  no  other  word  to  describe  that  simple,  massive  architecture 
in  ruin,  yet  not  in  ruin ;  the  "  pools  of  water  that  he  made  to  water 
therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees,'*  and  there  are  the 
very  gardens,  not  now,  indeed,  beautiful  as  when  he  came  out  in 
state  as  Josephus  describes,  with  his  gold-powdered  servants',  to  |pe 
them,  but  marked  by  the  long  winding  defile  of  XJrtas — green, 
and  fresh,  and  winding  as  a  river — which  leads  towards  Jerusalem. 
And  along  the  mountain  side  runs  the  water  through  the  channel 
begun  by  him,  but — strange  conjunction — restored  by  Pontius 
Pilate*. 


3:xn. — riBST  view  op  bethlehem. 

Far  away  to  the  east  rises  the  conical  hill  where  Herod  died,  and 
now  we  mount  the  ridge  of  which  that  hill  is  the  eastern  extremity, 
and  crowning  the  crest  of  the  opposite  ridge  is  a  long  line  of  houses, 
with  the  massive  aud  lofty  convent.  There  was  a  shout  which 
ran  down  the  long  file  of  horsemen,  followed  by  deep  silence — 
"Bethlehem." 

It  is  a  wild  bleak  hill,  amidst  hills  equally  bleak — if  bleak  may  be 
applied  to  hills  which  are  terraced  with  vineyards ;  in  autumn,  of 

1  (Jen.  xiii.  18  ;  zriii.  1     See  Chapter  »  Ant  Yin.  yii.  8.    See  Chapter  III. 

II.  p.  142.  *  See  Bitter ;  Pultotina,  p.  276. 

«  BelL  Jua.  IV.  ix.  7. 
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course,  rich  and  green,  and  which  now  in  part  wave  with  com.  One 
only  green  plain,  I  believe  of  grass,  hangs  behind  the  town.  But 
what  most  arrests  the  eye  is  the  elevation  of  the  whole  place,  and, 
above  all,  that  most  striking  feature,  which  was  to  me  quite  unex- 
pected,— ^the  immense  wall  of  the  mountains  of  Moab  seeming  to 
overhang  the  lower  hills  of  Judah,  from  which  thej  are  only  separated 
by  that  deep  mysterious  gulf  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Well  might  Moses 
from  their  summits  overlook  the  Promised  Land.  Well  might 
Orpah  return  as  to  a  near  country — and  Naomi  be  reminded  of 
her  sorrows.  Well  might  her  descendant  David  choose  their  heights 
as  the  refuge  for  his  aged  parents  when  Bethlehem  was  no  longer 
safe  for  them. 

Of  the  one  great  event  of  Bethlehem  the  chief  outward  memorial 
is  the  enormous  convent — or  convents,  Latin,  Qreek,  and  Armenian 
— clustering  round  the  church,  which  is  divided  amongst  them  in 
different  compartments — ^built  on  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity.  Whether 
that  cave  be  genuine  or  not,  yet  there  is  the  deep  interest  of  knowing 
that  it  is  the  oldest  special  locality  fixed  upon  by  the  Christian 
Church.  Before  the  Sepulchre,  before  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
before  any  of  the  other  countless  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life  had 
been  localised,  the  famous  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  proves  that  the 
cave  of  Bethlehem  was  already  known  and  reverenced  as  the  scene  of 
His  birth* 

I  have  said,  one  is  reminded  of  the  Nativity  by  the  convent.  But, 
in  truth,  I  almost  think  it  distracts  one  from  it.  From  the  first 
moment  that  those  towers,  and  hills,  and  valleys  burst  upon  you,  there 
enters  the  one  prevailing  thought  that  now,  at  last,  we  are  indeed  in 
the  "  Holy  Land."  It  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere— even  David 
and  Buth  wax  faint  in  its  presence 

mil. — riBST  VIEW  or  jeetjbalem:. 

Next  came  Bachel's  Tomb — a  modem  mosque,  but  the  site  must 
be  the  true  one — and  then,  far  on  the  top  of  the  hill  opposite  Bethle- 
hem, was  the  Convent  of  St.  Elias,  seen  from  Bethlehem,  and  from 
which  I  knew  we  should  see  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  one  place  which 
commands  the  view  of  both.  We  reached  the  spot  from  its  broken 
ridge.  I  saw  a  wide  descent  and  ascent,  and  a  white  line  rising  high 
— of  I  knew  not  what  buildings — ^but  I  knew  that  it  was  Jerusalem. 
•  .  .  What  were  the  main  features  of  the  approach  ?  First,  there 
was  still  the  mighty  wall  of  Moab ;  secondly,  there  was  the  broad 
green  approach  of  the  valley  of  Bephaim^,  so  long,  so  broad,  so  green, 

>  See  Chapter  XIV.  vellerB.      But,   in  fact,  it  is  hardly  a 

'  I  gire  this  broad  approach  the  name       "Talley," — being  much  more   what  is 

which  in  now  nsoally  giren  to  it  by  tra-      meant  by  its  Arabic  name  **E1-Bek&'a,*' 
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that  it  almost  seemed  a  natural  entrance  to  the  citj,  which  still 
remained  suspended,  as  it  were,  above  it — ^for  that  white  line  kept 
increasing  in  height  and  length,  as  we  neared  it  jet  saw  not  the  deep 
ravines  which  parted  us  from  it.  The  first  building  which  catches 
the  eje  is  the  palace  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  then  the  castle,  then 
the  minaret  over  the  mosque  of  David.  The  Mosque  of  Omar  and 
even  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  for  a  long  time  shut  out  bj  the  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,  which,  with  its  solitary  tree^  before  us,  intercepted 
all  to  the  east.  High  beyond  towered  Eamah  (of  Benjamin).  At 
last  the  deep  descent  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  appeared,  opening 
into  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  What  struck  me  as  new  and  unexpected 
was  the  rush,  so  to  speak,  of  both  the  valleys  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  city.     We  entered  the  Jaffa  gate  about  4*30  p.m. 

— the  pLdn, — ^ihe  same  irhiob  is  giTen  to  ' '  Yall^  of  Bepliaim  '*  farther  vest.     See 

the  plain  of  Ccele-Syria.   (Ritter  ;  Jordan,  Tobler's  Umgebungen,  402. 
p.  184.    See  Josh.  zi.  17  ;  xii.  7.)  And  '  This  is  the  traditional  tree  on  which 

there  are  some  reasons  for  finding  the  Judas  hanged  himself. 
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Geoiral  featares. — The  four  riyen  of  Syria  ;  the  Orontes,  the  Leontee,  the 
Barada,  the  Jordah. — General  aspect  of  Palestine. — I.  SecIoBion  of  Palestine. 
II.  Smallnees  and  narrowness  of  its  territorj.  III.  Central  situation.  IV. 
Land  of  ruins.  V.  "Land  of  milk  and  honey."  YI.  Earthquakes  and  Volcanio 
plienomena.  YII.  Variety  of  climate  and  structure.  VIIL  Mountainous  cha- 
racter. IX.  Scenery :  hills  and  valleys ;  flowers ;  trees  :  cedars,  oaks,  paluu^ 
Bjcamores.  X.  (Geological  features :  1.  Springs  and  wells ;  2.  Sepulchres 
3.  Cares ;  4.  Natural  curiosities..    XL  G^eral  conclusion. 

Between  the   great   plains  of  Ass^aia  and  the   shores  of 
the    Mediterranean    Sea,   a  high  mountain  tract  is  »»    „. , 
interposed,  reaching  from  the  Bay  of  Issus   to  the  Land  of 
Desert  of  Arabia.     Of  this  the  northern  part,  which    ^^^ 
consists  of  the  ranges  known  in  ancient  geography  under  the 
names  of  Amanus  and  Casius,  and  which  includes  rather  more 
than  half  the  tract  in  question,  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  and,  though  belonging  to  the  same  general  eleva- 
vation,  is  distinguished  from  the  southern  division  by  strongly 
marked  peculiarities,  and  only  enters  into  the  sacred  histoiy  at 
a  later  time,  when  its  connection  with  any  local  scenes  was  too 
slight  to  be.  worth  dwelling  upon  in  detail.     It  is  with  the 
southern  division  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

The  rang^  divides  itself  twice  over  into  two  parallel  chains. 
There  is  first,  the  main  chain  divided  into  two  by  ,  ^^ 
the  broad  valley  commonly  called  Coele-S3Tia;  the 
western  mountain  of  Lebanon  reaching  its  highest  termination 
in  the  northern  point  above  the  cedars ;  the  eastern  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  in  the  southern  point  known  by  the  name  of  Hermon. 
This  last  summit  again  breaks  into  two  ranges,  of  which  the 
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westeri],  with  the  exception  of  one  hroad  depression,  extends  as 
far  as  the  Desert  of  Sinai;  the  eastern,  as  far  as  the  mountains 
The  Pour  of  Arabia  Petraea.  From  this  double  chain*  flow  four 
Rivers.  rivers  of  unequal  magnitude,  on  which,  at  different 
times,  have  sprung  up  the  four  ruling  powers  of  that  portion  of 
Asia.  Lebanon  is,  in  this  respect,  a  likeness  of  that  primeval 
Paradise,  to  yhich  its  local  traditions  have  always  endeavoured 
The  to  attach   themselves.     The  Northern  River,  rising 

Orontes,      fj-^jj^^  ^q  foj-j^  ^f  ^j^g  ^^^  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 

Lebanen,  and  forming  the  channel  of  life  and  civilisation  in 
that  northern  division  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is  the 
Orontes, — the  river  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Antioch  and 
Seleucia.  The  Western,  is  the  Litftny  or  Leontes', 
rising  from  the  same  watershed  between  the  two 
ranges,  near  Baalbec,  and  forcing  its  way  through  Lebanon 
into  the  Mediterranean,  close  to  Tyre, — the  River  of  Phoenicia. 
The  Eastern*  rising  from  the  centre  of  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  joined  by  one  or  two  lesser  streams,  is  the  modem 

^^*^^*^'  Barada,  the  Abana  orPharpar  of  the  Old  Testament 
— ^the  river  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus.  The  king- 
doms which  have  risen  in  the  neighbourhood  or  on  the  banks 
of  these  rivers,  have  flourished,  not  simultaneously,  but  succes- 
sively. The  northern  kingdom  was  the  latest,  and  is  only 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Sacred  History,  as  being  that* 
from  which  the  "  Kings  of  the  North  "  made  their  descent  upon 
Palestine,  and  in  which  were  afterwards  founded  the  first 
Gentile  churches.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  halting-place  of 
Christianity,  before  it  finally  left  its  Asiatic  home — beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  yet  not  in  another  country  or  climate ; 
naturally  resting  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  on  the  way  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  before  (to  use  the  Roman  poet's  ex- 
pression in  another  and  a  better  sense)  it  joined  "  the  flow  of 
the  Orontes  into  the  Tiber."  The  eastern  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus on  one  side,  the  western  kingdom  of  Phoenicia  on  the  other, 
claim  a  nearer  connection  with  the  history  of  the  chosen  people 
from  first  to  last ;  the  one,  as  the  great  opening  of  communi- 


*  For  the  sketch  of  the  Four  Riren,  each  will  be  giyen  in  ChApten  VIL  and 

see  the  instructive    note  on    Syria    in  XII. 

Napoleon's    Mimoiruy     vol.     ii.    297>  ^  See  note  on  the  name  £eoii/ef,  Chapter 

298.      The    detailed    characteristics    of  XII. 
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cation  with  the  distant  Eastern  deserts,  the  other  with  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  The  Fourth  and  Southern  river,  which 
rises  at  the  point  where  Hermon  splits  into  its  two  parallel 
ranges,  is  the  River  of  Palestine — the  Jordan. 

The  Jordan,  with  its  manifold  peculiarities,  must  be  reserved 
for  the  time  when  we  come  to  speak  of  it  in  detail,  tm 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  throughout,  that  this  Jom>^- 
river,  the  artery  of  the  whole  country,  is  unique  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  The  ranges  of  the  Lebanon  are  remarkable ;  the 
courses  of  thb  Orontes,  the  Leontes,  and  the  Barada,  are 
curious  ;  but  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  has  absolutely 
no  parallel  No  other  valley  in  the  world  presents  such  extra- 
ordinary physical  features,  none  has  been  the  subject  of  such 
various  theories  as  to  its  origin  and  character.  How  far  this 
strange  conformation  of  the  Holy  Land  has  had  any  extensive 
influence  on  its  history  may  be  doubtful.  But  it  is  worth 
observing  at  the  outset,  that  we  are  in  a  coutitry,  of  which  the 
geography  and  the  history  each  claims  to  be  singular  of  its 
kind: — the  history,  by  its  own  records,  unconscious,  if  one 
may  so  say,  of  the  physical  peculiarity ;  the  geography,  by  the 
discoveries  of  modem  science,  wholly  without  regard,  perhaps 
even  indifferent  or  hostile,  to  the  claims  of  the  history.  Such 
a  coincidence  may  be  accidental ;  but,  at  least,  it  serves  to 
awaken  the  curiosity,  and  strike  the  imagination ;  at  least  it 
lends  dignity  to  the  country,  where  the  Earth  and  the  Man  are 
thus  alike  objects  of  wonder  and  investigation. 

It  is  around  and  along  this  deep  fissure  that  the  hiUs  of 
western  and  eastern  Palestine  spring  up,  forming  the 
link  between  the  high  group  of  Lebanon  on  the  north, 
andtthe  high  group  of  Sinai  on  the  south;  forming  the 
mountain-bridge,  or  isthmus,  between  the  ocean  of  the  Assyrian 
Desert,  and  the  ocean  (as  it  seemed  to  the  ancient  world)  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  "  Great  Sea  "  on  the  west.  On  the  one  side 
of  the  Jordan  these  hills  present  a  mass  of  green  pastures  and 
forests  melting  away,  on  the  east,  into  the  red  plains  and  blue 
hills  of  the  Haur&n.  On  the  other  side  they  form  a  mass  of 
gray  rock  rising  above  the  yellow  Desert  on  the  south,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  long  green  strip  of  the  maritime  plain ;  cut 
asunder  on  the  north  by  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  rising 
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again  beyond  Esdraelon  into  the  wild  scenery  of  mountain  and 
forest  in  the  roots  of  liebanon. 

Each  of  these  divisions  has  a  name,  a  character,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  history  of  its  own,  whiq}i  will  best  appear  as 
we  proceed.  But  there  are  features  more  or  less  common  to 
the  whole  country,  especially  to  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
been  the  clfief  seat  of  the  national  life ;  and  these,  so  far  as 
they  illustrate  the  general  history,  must  be  now  considered. , 
"  The  Vine  "  was  "  brought  out  of  *  Eg3rpt :  "  what  was  the  land 
in  which  God  "prepared  room  before  it,  and  caused  it  to  take 
deep  root,"  and  "  cover  the  *  mountains '  with  its  shadow  ?  " 

I.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Israelite  people, 
Seclusioii  whether  as  contemplated  from  their  own  sacred 
from  the  records,  or  as  viewed  by  their  Gentile  neighbours, 
ancient  was  that  they  were  a  nation  secluded,  set  apart,  from 
world.  ^g  pgg^  Qf  ^g  world ;  "  haters,"  it  was  said,  "  of  the 
human  race,"  and  hated  by  it  in  return.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  physical  structure  and  situation  of  their  country  which 
agrees  with  this  *  peculiarity  ?  Look  at  its  boundaries.  The 
most  important  in  this  respect  will  be  that  on  the  east.  For  in 
that  early  time,  when  Palestine  first  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  chosen 
people,  the  East  was  still  the  world.  The  great  empires  which 
rose  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  cities  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  were  literally  then,  what  Babylon  is  metapho- 
rically in  the  Apocalypse,  the  rulers  and  corrupters  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Between  these  great  empires  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  two  obstacles  were  interposed.  The  first  was 
the  eastern  Desert,  which  formed  a  barrier  in  front  even  of  the 
outposts  of  Israel — the  nomadic  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Jofllan; 
the  second,  the  vast  fissure  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  must 
always  have  acted  as  a  deep  trench  within  the  exterior  rampart 
of  the  Desert  and  the  eastern  hills  of  the  Trans- Jordanic  tribes. 

Next  to  the  Assyrian  empire  in  strength  and  power,  superior 
to  it  in  arts  and  civilisation,  was  Egypt.  What  was  there  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine,  to  secure  that  "  the  Egyp- 
tians whom  they  saw  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  should 

'  Psabn  IxjLT.  8—10.  «  See  Ritter ;  Jordan,  pp.  1—22. 
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see  no  more  again?"  Up  to  the  very  frontier  of  their  own 
land  stretched  that  "great  and  terrible  wilderness/'  which 
rolled  like  a  sea  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  This  wilderness  itself — the  platform  of  the 
Tih — could  be  only  reached  on  its  eastern  side  by  the  tremen- 
dous pass  of  'Akaba  at  the  southern,  of  S&feh  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  'Arabah,  or  of  the  no  less  formidable  ascents  *  from 
the  shores  of  the  'Dead  Sea. 

On  these,  the  two  most  important  frontiers,  the  separation 
'^SLS  most  complete.     The  two  accessible  sides  were  the  west 
and  the  north.     But  the  west  was  only  accessible  by  sea,  and 
when  Israel  first  settled  in  Palestine,  the  Mediterranean  was 
not  yet  the  thoroughfare — it  was  rather  the  boundary  and  the 
terror  of  the  eastern  nations.     From  the  north-western  coast, 
indeed,  of  Syria,  the  Phoenician  cities  sent  forth  their  fleets. 
But  they  were  the  exception  of  the  world,  the  discoverers,  the 
first  explorers  of  the  unknown  depths ;  and  in  their  enterprises 
Israel  never  joined.     In  strong  contrast,  too,  with  the  coast  of 
Europe,  and  especially  of  Greece,  Palestine  has  no  indenta- 
tions, no  winding  creeks,  no  deep  havens,  such  as  in  ancient, 
even  more  than   in  modem  times,   were  necessary  for   the 
invitation  and  protection  of  commercial  enterprise.     One  long 
line,  broken  only  by  the  bay  of  Acre,  containing  only  three 
bad  harbours,  Joppa,  Acre,  and  Caipha — ^the  last  unknown  in 
ancient  times — ^is  the  inhospitable  front  that  Palestine  opposed 
to  the  western  world.     On  the  northern  frontier  the  ranges  of 
Lebanon  formed  two  not  insignificant  ramparts.     But  the  gate 
between  them  was  open,  and  through  the  long  valley  of  Coele- 
Syria,  the  hosts  of  Syrian  and  Ass3n:ian  conquerors  accordingly 
poured.     These  were  the  natural  fortifications  of  that  vineyard 
which  was  "  hedged  round  about "  with  tower  and  trench,  sea 
and  desert,  against  the  '^  boars  of  the  wood,"  and  "  the  beast  of 
the  field." 

II.  In  Palestine,  as  in  Greece,  every  traveller  is  struck  with 
.  the  smallness  of  the  territory.     He  is  surprised,  even  after  all 


1  See  Chapter  I.     Part  ii.  pp.  88,  98.  frontier  of  JucIaIi  (Numb,  xzziy.  4  ;  Joih. 

'  One  of  these  most  have  been  the  xy.  3,  &c.)    De  Saulcj  (L  528)  suggests 

'A8?ent  of  Scorpions'    (Maaleh-Acrab-  the  W4dj  Zouara,  and  testifies  to  the 

bim^  so  often  mentioned  on  the  southern  scorpions  there  found  under  erery  pebble. 
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that  he  has  heard,  at  passing,  in  one  long  day,  from  the 
Smalln  Capital  of  Judeea  to  that  of  Samaria;  or  at  seeing, 
andnar-  within  eight  houTs,  three  such  spots  as  Hebron, 
teSto^!^  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem.  The  breadth  of  the 
country  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea  is  rarely  more 
than  fifty  miles.  Its  length  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  is  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  time  is  now  gone  by,  when 
the  grandeur  of  a  country  is  measured  by  its  size,  or  the 
diminutiye  extent  of  an  illustrious  people  can  otherwise  than 
enhance  the  magnitude  of  what  they  have  done.  The  ancient 
taunt,  however,  and  the  facts  which  suggested  it,  may  still 
illustrate  the  feeling  which  appears  in  their  own  records.  The 
contrast  between  the  littleness  of  Palestine  and  the  vast  extent 
of  the  empires  which  hung  upon  its  northern  and  southern 
skirts,  is  rarely  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmists.  It  helps  them  to  exalt  their  sense  of  the  favour 
of  God  towards  their  land  by  magnifying  their  little  hills 
and  dry  torrent-beds  into  an  equality  with  the  giant  hills  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon  and  the  sea-like  rivers  of  Mesopotamia*. 
It  also  fosters  the  consciousness,  that  they  were  not  always 
to  be  restrained  within  these  earthly  barriers — "  The  place 
is  too  strait  for  me;  give  me  place  where  I  may  'dwell." 
Nor  is  it  only  the  smallness  but  the  narrowness  of  the  territory 
which  is  remarkable.  From  almost  every  high  point  in  the 
country  its  whole  breadth  is  visible,  from  the  long  wall  of 
the  Moab  hills  on  the  east,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the 
west.  Whatever  may  be  the  poverty  or  insignificance  of  the 
landscape,  it  is  at  once  relieved  by  a  glimpse  of  either  of  these 
two  boundaries. 

''Two  Yoices  are  there— <nie  is  of  the  aea, 
One  of  the  mountains,'* — 

and  the  close  proximity  of  each — the  deep  purple  shade  of  the 
one  and  the  glittering  waters  of  the  other — makes  it  always 
possible  for  one  or  other  of  those  two  voices  to  be  heard  now, 

• 

1  Compaq    Ft.    IxviiL    15  ; — "The  liahed  on  the  top  of  the  monntaina.'* 

'Mount'  of  God  is  a  high  'moantain,'  Fs.   xlyi.  4  ; — '* There  is  a  riTer,   the 

aa  ike  'mountain'  of  Bashan"  {u  e.,  of  streams  whereof  shaU   make  glad   the 

Anti-Iibanns).  Isa.  ii.  2  ; — '*  The  motm-  city  of  God." 

tain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  estab-  '  Isaiah  ilix.  20. 
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as  they  were  by  the  Psahnists  of  old — "  The  strength  of  the 
*  mountains '  is  his  also — The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it '." 

Thus,  although  the  Israelites  were  shut  off  by  the  southern 
and  eastern  deserts  from  the  surrounding  nations,  they  were 
yet  always  able  to  look  beyond  themselves.  They  had  no  con- 
nection with  either  the  eastern  empires  or  the  western  isles — 
but  they  could  not  forget  them.  As  in  the  words  and  forms  of 
their  worship  they  were  constantly  reminded  how  they  had 
once  been  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  so  the  sight  of  the 
hills  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  sea  beyond  the  Philistine 
plain,  were  in  their  daily  life  a  memorial  that  they  were  there 
secluded  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world 
in  whose  centre  they  were  set.  The  mountains  of  Oilead,  and 
on  the  south,  the  long  ridges  of  Arabia,  were  at  hand  to  remind 
them  of  those  distant  regions  from  which  their  first  fathers 
Abraham  and  Jacob  had  wandered  into  the  country,  —  firom 
which  "  the  camels  and  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  *' 
were  once  again  to  pour  in.  The  sea,  whitening  then  as  now 
with  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  the  outline  of  Chittim  or  Cyprus ' 
just  visible  in  the  clear  evening  horizon,  must  have  told  them 
of  the  western  world  where  lay  the  **  isles  of  the  Gentiles," 
which  "  should  come  to  their  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness 

of  their  rising Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloudy  and 

as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for 
me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first*."  The  very  name  of  the 
"  west"  was  to  them  '*  the  sea*;"  and  it  is  not  merely  a  poetic 
image,  but  a  natural  reflex  of  their  whole  history  and  situation, 
that  the  great  revelation  of  the  expansion  of  the  Jewish  system 
to  meet  the  wants  of  all  nations  should  have  been  made  to  the 
Apostie  on  the  house-top  at  Jaffa — 

"When  o*er  the  glowing  western  main 
His  wktfol  brow  was  upward  raiBed ; 
Where, 'like  an  Angers  train. 
The  bximifihed  water  blazed'.*' 

m.  This  leads  us  to  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the 

*  Ps.  XCT.  4,  5.  *  The  Hebrew     Yam   is    both  "the 

>  See  Chapter  XIT.  sea  "  and  **  the  west.'*    See  Appendix. 

3  Isa.  Iz.  8,  8,  9.  *  Christian  Year.     Monday  in  Easter 

week.     See  Chapter  YI. 

I  2 
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situiition  of  Palestine  is  remarkably  bound  up  with  its  future 
CentTal  destiiiies.  "  I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  the 
Bitaatioii.  nations  and  countries  that  are  round  about  her."  In 
later  times  this  passage'  was  taken  in  the  literal  sense  that 
Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  especially,  was  actually  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  a  belief  of  which  the  memorial  is  yet  preserved  in 
the  large  round  stone  still  kissed  devoutly  by  Greek  pilgrims, 
in  their  portion  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre '.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  innocent  fancy  of  an 
earlier  faith  has  been  set  aside  by  the  discoveries  of  later 
science.  In  the  East  probably  there  are  still  many  points  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  long  surrendered  in  the  more 
stirring  West.  But  there  was  a  real  truth  in  it  .at  ibe  time 
that  the  Prophet  wrote,  which  the  subsequent  course  of  history 
makes  it  now  difficult  for  us  to  realise.  Palestine,  though  now 
at  the  very  outskirts  of  that  tide  of  civilisation  which  has  swept 
far  into  the  remotest  West,  was  then  the  vanguard  of  the  eastern, 
and  therefore,  of  the  civilised  world ;  and,  moreover,  stood  mid- 
way between  the  two  great  seats  of  ancient  Empire,  Babylon 
and  Egypt.  It  was  on  the  high  road  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these  mighty  powers,  the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  the 
battlefield  on  which  they  fought  the  lofty  bridge'  over  which 
they  ascended  and  descended  respectively  into  the  deep  basins 
of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates.  Its  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  history  is  as  a  halting-place  for  a  wanderer  from  Mesopo- 
tamia \  who  "passed  through  the  land,"  and  "journeyed  going 
on  still  toward  the  south,"  and  "went  down  into  Egypt." 
The  first  great  struggle  which  that  wanderer  had  to  maintain, 
was  against  the  host  of  Chedorlaomer,  from  Persia  and  from 
Babylon.  The  battle,  in  which  the  latest  hero  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  perished,  was  to  check  the  advance  of  an  Egyptian 
king  on  his  way  to  contest  the  empire  of  the  then  known  world 
with  the  king  of  Assyria  at  Carchemish*.     The  whole  history 

>  Ezek.  ▼.   5.      See    the  quotatioiu  ^  See  Bitter'B  intereBting  Lecture  on 

from  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Kimchj,  in  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Bco-lin, 

Beland's  Palestine,  cap.  x.  p.  52.  1S50),  p.  8. 

3  The  flame  belief  is  seen  in  the  old  *  Genesis  ziL  6,  9,  10. 

medifleral  maps  of  the  world — such  as  *  2  Kings  xxiii.  29.      2  Chron.  zxxt. 

that  of  the   14th  century,  preserved  in  20 — 24. 
Hereford  OathedraL 
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of  Palestine,  between  the  return  from  the  Captivity  and  the 
Christian  sera,  is  a  contest  between  the  *'  kings  of  the  north 
and  the  kings  of  the  south'" — ^the  descendants  of  Seleucus 
and  the  descendants  of  Ptolemy,  for  the  possession  of  the 
country.  And  when  at  last  the  West  begins  to  rise  as  a 
new  power  on  the  jiorizon,  Palestine,  as  the  nearest  point  of 
contact  between  the  two  worlds,  becomes  the  scene  of  the 
chief  conflicts  of  Borne  with  Asia'.  There  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  which  could  exhibit  the  same  confluence  of  asso- 
ciations, as  that  which  is  awakened  by  the  rocks  which  over- 
hang the  crystal  stream  of  the  Dog  River',  where  it  ruslies 
through  the  ravines  of  Lebanon  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; 
where  side  by  side  are  to  be  seen  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
great  Bameses,  the  cuneifoim  characters  of  Sennacherib,  and 
the  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  \ 

ly.  This  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  noticing  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  present  aspect  of  Palestine,  which  Lan^jof 
though  not,  properly  speaking,  a  physical  feature,  is  Buina. 
so  closely  connected  both  with  its  outward  imagery  and  with 
its  general  situation,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted.  Above  all 
other  countries  in  the  world,  it  is  a  Land  of  Ruins,  It  is  not 
that  the  particular  ruins  are  on  a  scale  equal  to  those  of 
Greece  or  Italy,  still  less  to  those  of  Egypt.  But  there  is  no 
country  in  which  they  are  so  numerous,  none  in  which  they 
bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  villages  and  towns  still  in 
existence.  In  Judsea  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
whilst  for  miles  and  miles  there  is  no  appearance  of  present 
life  or  habitation,  except  the  occasional  goat-herd  on  the  hill- 
side, or  gathering  of  women  at  the  wells,  there  is  yet  hardly  a 
hill-top  of  the  many  within  sight,  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
vestiges  of  some  fortress  or  city  of  former  ages.  Sometimes 
they  are  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  sometimes  mere  foimd- 
ations  and  piles  of  stone,  but  always  enough  to  indicate  signs 
of  human  habitation  and  civilisation.  Such  is  the  case  in 
Western  Palestine.     In  Eastern  Palestine,  and  still  more  if  we 

^  Dan.  zL  6,  &0.  SalTador*B  I><nnin€Ui<m9JRomaiM,  toL  L 

*  ThiB   resistance  of  Palestine  alter-  p.  58. 

nately  to  the  oonqnerors  from  the  East  *  The  K&hr-el-Eelb,  just  abore  Beirut, 

and  from   the   West,    is  well  put  in  ^  See  Bitter,  Lebanon,  pp.  531—546. 
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include  the  Haurftn  and  the  Lebanon,  the  same  pictare  is 
continued  although  under  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  Here 
the  ancient  cities  remain,  in  like  manner  deserted,  ruined  but 
standing ;  not  mere  masses  and  heaps  of  stone,  but  towns  and 
houses,  in  amount  and  in  a  state  of  preservation  whieh  have 
no  parallel  except  in  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii« 
buried  under  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Not  even  in  Rome  or 
Athens,  hardly  in  Egyptian  Thebes,  can  ancient  buildings  be 
found  in  such  magnitude  and  such  profusion  as  at  Baalbec, 
Jerash,  Amm&n,  and  Palmyra.  Ifo  where  else,  it  is  said,  can 
all  the  details  of  Boman  domestic  architecture  be  seen  so 
clearly  as  in  the  hundreds  of  deserted  villages  which  stand 
on  the  desert  of  the  Hnuran.  This  difference  between  the 
ruins  of  the  two  regions  of  Palestine  arises  no  doubt  from  the 
circumstance,  that  whereas  Eastern  Syria  has  been  for  the 
last  four  hundred  years  entirely,  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred 
years  nearly,  deserted  by  civilised,  almost  by  barbarian,  man. 
Western  Palestine  has  always  been  the  resort  of  a  population 
which,  however  rude  and  scanty,  has  been  sufficiently  numerous 
and  energetic  to  destroy  and  to  appropriate  edifices  which  in 
the  less  frequented  parts  beyond  the  Jordan  have  escaped 
through  neglect  and  isolation. 

But  the  general  fact  of  the  ruins  of  Palestine,  whether*  erect 
or  fallen,  remains  conmion  to  the  whole  country ;  deepens  and 
confirms,  if  it  does  not  create,  the  impression  of  age  and  decay 
which  belongs  to  almost  every  view  of  Palestine,  and  invests  it 
with  an  appearance  which  can  be  called  by.no  other  name  than 
venerable.  Moreover,  it  carries  us  deep  into  the  historical 
peculiarities  of  the  country.  The  ruins  we  now  see  are  of  the 
most  diverse  ages;  Saracenic,  Crusading,  Boman,  Qrecian, 
Jewish,  extending  perhaps  even  to  the  old  Canaanitish  remains 
before  the  arrival  of  Joshua.  This  variety,  this  accumulation 
of  destruction,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  position  which  has 
made  Palestine  for  so  many  ages  the  thoroughfare  and  prize  of 
the  world.  And  although  we  now  see  this  aspect  brought  out 
in  a  fuller  light  than  ever  before,  yet  as  far  back  as  the  history 
and  language  of  Palestine  reaches,  it  was  familiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  the  rich  local  vocabulary  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  words  for  sites  of  ruined  cities  occupy 
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a  remarkable  place.  Four  separate  designations  are  nsed  for 
the  several  stages  of  decay  or  of  destruction,  which  were  to  be 
seen  even  during  the  first  vigour  of  the  Israelite  conquest  and 
monarchy.  There  was  the  rude  "cairn,"  or  pile  of  stones, 
roughly  rolled  together*.  There  was  the  mound  or  heap'  of 
ruin,  which,  like  the  Monte  Testaccio  at  Bome,  was  composed 
of  the  rubbish  and  debris  of  a  fallen  city.  There  were  the 
forsaken  villages',  such  as  those  in  the  HaurAn,  when  **  the 
cities  were  wasted  without  inhabitant  and  the  houses  without 
man," — ''  forsaken,  and  not  a  man  to  dwell  therein."  There 
are  lastly  true  ruins,  such  as  those  to  which  we  give  the  name 
— l>uildings  standing,  yet  shattered,  like  those  of  Baalbec  or 
Pfldmyra*. 

What,  therefore,  we  now  see,  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  seen  always — a  country  strewed  with  the  relics  of  an 
earlier  civilisation ;  a  country  exhibiting  even  in  the  first  dawn 
of  history  the  theatre  of  successive  conquests  and  destructions 
— '*  giants  dwelling  therein  of  old  time  ....  a  people  great, 
and  many,  and  tall,  ....  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before 
those  that  came  after ;  and  they  succeeded  them  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead*." 

y.  But  this  aspect  of  the  land,  whilst  it  reminds  us  in 
some  respects  of  the  identity  of  its  present  appearance  with 
that  of  the  past,  reminds  us  still  more  forcibly  of  its 
difference. 

■ 

The  countless  ruins  of  Palestine,  of  whatever  date  they  may 
be,  tell  us  at  a  glance  that  we  must  not  judge  the  resources  of 
the  ancient  land  by  its  present  depressed  and  desolate  state. 


>  Oal,  **  rolling."  Such  were  the 
calms  orer  Aohan  and  the  King  of  Ai ; 
Jothua  vii.  26  ;  -viiL  29. 

'  Td,  "heap."  Snohwere  the  cities 
so-called  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Ba- 
bylon :—Tel-ahib  (^sek.  ill.  15),  Tel- 
hana,  or  hareaha  (Ezra  ii.  69  ;  Neh.  vii. 
61),  Tel-melah  (do.  do.),  Telassar  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  12).  The  word  has  thence  passed 
into  Arabic  as  the  common  name  for  a 
'*  hill,'* — ^in  which  sense  it  seema  to  be 
used  in  Joshua  zt  18,  "the  cities  that 
stood  still  on  their  'heaps'  (telim)."    In 


*  9  AzubaK,  "forwkken;"  laa.  Ti.  12; 
xvii.  2, 9 ;  lziil2 ;  Jer.  iv.  29 ;  Zeph. iL  4. 
*  At,  Three  towns  at  least  were  w 
called  from  this  eircomstance.  1.  Ai, 
Josh.  Tii.  (compare  TiiL  28);  2.  Ije- 
abarim,  or  lim,  "in  the  border  of 
Moab"  (Numb.  zzziiL  44) ;  and  8.  Jim, 
in  the  sonth  of  Jtidah  (Josh.  xt.  29). 
The  Arites,  or  Avim,  the  earliest  inha- 
bitants of  Phllistia  (Dent.  iL  28),  seem 
to  have  deriyed  their  name  from  this 
word— "The  dwellers  in  ruins."  To 
what  an  antiquity  does  this  carry  us 
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They  show  as  not  only  that  "  Syria  might  support  tenfold 
its  present  population,  and  bring  forth  tenfold  its  present* 
produce,"  but  that  it  actually  did  so. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  which  Eastern  trayellers 

The  **Uiid  80  often  ask,  and  are  asked,  on  their  return,  "  Can 

ofnulk^and  these  stony  hills,  these  deserted  valleys,  be  indeed 

the  Land  of  Promise,  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 

honey  ?  " 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  question.  First,  as  has  just 
been  obserred,  the  country  must  have  been  very  different  when 
every  lull  was  crowned  with  a  flourishing  town  or  village,  from 
what  it  is  since  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  not  only  of  civilisation, 
but  in  many  instances  even  of  the  population  and  habitations 
which  once  fertilised  it.  "  The  entire  destruction  of  the  woods 
Destraetion  which  once  covered  the  mountains,  and  the  utter 
of  wood,  neglect  of  the  terraces  which  supported  the  soil  on 
steep  declivities,  have  given  full  scope  to  the  rains,  which 
havejeft  many  tracts  of  bare  rock,  where  formerly  were 
vineyards  and  cornfields'."  As  in  Greece,  since  the  fall  of  the 
plane-trees  which  once  shaded  the  bare  landscape  of  Attica,  so 
in  Palestine  the  gradual  cessation  of  rain  produced  by  this  loss 
of  vegetation  has  exposed  the  country  in  a  greater  degree  than 
in  early  times  to  the  evils  of  drought.  This  at  least  is  the 
effect  of  the  testimony  of  residents  at  Jerusalem,  within  whose 
experience  the  Kedron  has  recently  for  the  first  tim^^Apwed 
with  a  copious  torrent,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  niHie- 
rous  enclosures  of  mulberry  and  olive  groves,  made  within  tw 
last  few  years  by  the  Greek  convent,  and  in  themselves  ^ 
sample  of  the  different  aspect  which  such  cultivation  movf 
widely  extended,  would  give  tS  the  whole  country.     Thei'e  ar^ 


>  Beport  of  Mr.  Moore^  Gonsnl-Qene- 
nl  <rf  Syria,  appended  to  Dr.  Bowring's 
Beport  on  the  Commeroial  Statistics  of 
Syria,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, (London,  1840)  pp.  90—111. 
It  is  needless  to  addaoe  proofs  of  a  fact 
so  well  attested,  both  by  existing  Testiges, 
and  by  nnlTeraal  testimony,  as  the  popn- 
loosness  of  Syria  not  only  in  the  times 
of  the  Jewish  monarchy  bat  of  the  Greek 
kingdom,  the  Soman  empire,  and  the 
middle  ages.     Bat  any  one  who  wishes  to 


see  the  argument  drawn  out  in  de 
will  find  it  in  the  3rd,   4th,  and 
chapters  of  Keith's  Land  of  Israel, 
book  disfigored  indeed  by  an  extravagan 
and  untenable   theory,    but    containing 
modh  osefol  information. 

2  Dr.  Olin's  Travels  in  the  East,  vol. 
ii.  428.  The  whole  passage  is  worth 
perusal,  as  a  calm  and  clear  statement 
of  a  somewh&t  entangled  and  delicate 
question.  See  also  Capt.  Allen's  Dead 
Sea,  IL  280—290. 
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proofs  also  of  the  same  general  change  of  climafe,  which  in 
Europe  has  been  effected  by  the  disappearance  of  the  German 
forests.  The  constant  allusions^  to  winter-snow  in  the  ancient 
writers,  are  not  borne  out  by  its  rare  occurrence  in  modem 
times.     The  forest  of  Hareth,  and  the  thicket- wood  of  Ziph,  in 

Judfiea';   the  forest  of  *  Bethel;    the  forest  of  ^Sharon;   the 

• 

forests  which  gave  its  name  to  Kirjath-jearim*,  "the  city  of 
forests,"  have  long  disappeared.'  Palm-trees  which  are  now  all 
but  unknown  on  the  hUls  of  Palestine,  formerly  grew,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  with  myrtles  and  pines,  on  the  now 
almost  barren  slopes  of  Olivet;  and  groves  of  oak  and 
terebinth,  though  never  frequent,  must  have  been  certainly 
more  common  than  at  present.  The  very  labour,  which 
was  expended  on  these  sterile  hills  in  former  times, 
has  increased  their  present  sterility.  The  natural  vege- 
tation has  been  swept  away,  and  no  human  cultivation  now 
occupies  the  terraces  which  once  took  the  place  of  forests  and 
pastures*. 

Secondly,  even  without  such  an  effort  of  imagination  as  is 
required  to  conceive  an  altered  state  of  population    Contrjmt 
and  civilisation,  it  is  enough  to  remember  the  actual    ^<^  ^^ 
situation  of  Palestine,  in  its  relation  to  the  surround-  ' 

ing  countries  of  the  East.  We  do  not  sufficientiy  bear  in  mind 
that  the  East,  that  is,  the  country  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  table-lands  of  Persia,  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  a  waterless  desert,  only  diversified  here  and 
there  by  strips  and  patches  of  vegetation'.  Such  green  spots 
or  tracts,  which  are  in  fact  but  oases  on  a  large  scale,  are  the 
rich  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  vithAs- 
Euphrates,  the  long  strips  of  verdure  on  the  banks  of  "3^^* '» 
the  Nile,  the  occasional  centres  of  vegetation  in  Arabia  Felix 
and  Idum»a ;  and,  lastly,  the  cultivated  though  narrow  territ^>ry 

^  Ptk  oxlvii.  16 ;  cxlYiii.  8 ;  2  Sau.  '  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  his  re- 

xxJii.  20.  marks  on  the  short-llyed  character  of 

3  1  Sam.  xzii.  5 ;  xsii.  15.  Asiatic  dynasties,  ascribes  it  to  the  fact 

'  2  Kings  ii.  24  ;    1  Sam.  ziv.  25.  that    Asia   is    snrronnded    by  deserU, 

*  See  Chap.  VI.  ii.  which  furnish  a  neyer-ceasing  snpply  of 

*  Compare  1  Sam.  Ti.  21,  vii.  1,  and  barbarian  hordes  to  overthrow  the  seals 
1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  with  Ps.  cxxxii.  6.  of  ciyilised  puwer  reared  within   their 

^  This  is  well  pat  in  Keith*s  Land  of      reach.     {Mimoires^  Bug,  Transl.  vol.  ii. 
Israel,  p.  425.  265.) 
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of  Palestiae  itself.  It  is  true  that  as  compared  with  the  depth 
of  soil  and  richness  of  vegetation  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nile, 
or  with  the  carpet  of  flowers  described'  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar,  Palestine  seems  poor  and  bare.  But  as  compared  with 
the  whole  surrounding  country  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  fertile  land  in  the  midst  of  barrenness. 
The  impression  on  entering  it  from  the  south  has  been  already 
described'.  The  Desert  often  encroaches  upon  it — the  hills  of 
Anti-Libanus  which  overhang  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  those 
which  bound  Judsea  on  the  east,  are  as  truly  parts  of  the  wilder^ 
ness  as  Sinai  itself.  But  the  interior  of  the  country  is  never 
entirely  destitute  of  the  signs  of  life,  and  the  long  tracts  of 
Esdraelon,  and  the  sea-coast  and-  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
are,  or  might  be,  as  rich  with  gardens  and  with  corn-fields  as 
the  most  favoured  spots  in  Egypt.  And  there  is,  moreover, 
this  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Palestine  from  the  only 
countries  with  which  it  could  then  be  brought  into  comparison. 
and  with  Chaldaea  and  Egypt — the  latter  of  course  in  an  eminent 
B«ypt-  degree — depend  on  the  course  of  single  rivers.  With- 
out the  Nile,  and  the  utmost  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
Egypt  would  be  a  desert.  But  Palestine  is  well  distinguished 
not  merely  as  "  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig- 
trees  and  pomegranates,  of  oil-olive  and  honey,"  but  empha- 
tically as  "  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  *  plains  *  and  *  mountains  * " — 
"  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and 
wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs ;  but  a  land  of 
*  mountains  *  and  *  plains,*  which  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven*."  This  mountainous  character;  this  abundance  of 
water  both  from  natural  springs  and  from  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  one  uniform  supply  of  the  great  river ; 
this  abundance  of  "  milk  "  from  its  "  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills," 
of  "  honey "  from  its  forests  and  its  thymy  shrubs,  was  abso- 
lutely peculiar  to  Palestine  among^  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
East.  Feeble  as  its  brooks  might  be, — though,  doubtless,  they 
were  then  more  frequently  filled  than  now — yet  still  it  was  tlie 


^  Layard's  NineTeh  and-  Babylon,  pp.  '  See  Chapter  I.  Part  ii.  p.  98. 

'M,  273,  308.  •  Deut.  viii.  7,  8 ;  xi.  10,  11. 
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only  country  where  an  Eastern  could  have  been  fiELmiliar  with 
the  image  of  the  Psalmist ' :  **  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the 
valleys,  which  run  among  tiiie  '  moimtains/  "  Those  springs 
too,  however  short-lived,  are  remarkable  for  their  copiousness 
and  beauty.  Not  only  not  in  the  East,  but  hardly  in  the  West, 
can  any  fountains  and  sources  of  streams  be  seen  so  clear,  so 
full-grown  even  at  their  birth,  as  those  of  the  Kishon,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  whole  of  thB  Jordan  valley.  Wales  or  Westmoreland 
are,  doubtless,  not  regarded  as  fertUe  regions ;  and  the  green 
fields  of  England  to  those  who  have  come  fresh  from  Palestine, 
seem,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  be  indeed  "  a  land  of  promise." 
But  transplant  Wales  or  Westmoreland  into  the  heart  of  the 
Desert,  and  they  would  be  far  more  to  the  inhabitant  of  the 
I)esert  than  to  their  inhabitants  are  the  richest  spots  of 
England.  Far  more :  both  because  the  contrast  is  in  itself 
greater,  and  because  the  plienomena  of  a  mountain  country, 
with  wells  and  springs,  are  of  a  kind  almost  unknown  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  deserts  or  river-plains  of  the  East* 

Palestine  therefore,  not  merely  by  its  situation,  but  by  its 
comparative  fertility,  might  well  be  considered  the  prize  of  the 
Eastern*  world,  the  possession  of  which  was  the  mark  of  God's 
peculiar  favour ;  the  spot  for  which  the  nations  would  contend: 
as  on  a  smaller  scale  the  Bedouin  tribes  for  some  *'  diamond  of 
the  desert" — some  '' palm-grove  islanded  amid  the  waste." 
And  a  land  of  which  the  blessings  were  so  evidently  the  gift  of 
God,  not  as  in  Egypt'  of  man*s  labour ;  which  also,  by  reason 
of  its  narrow  extent,  was  so  constantly  within  reach  and  sight 
of  the  neighbouring  Desert,  was  eminently  calculated  to  raise 
the  thoughts  of  the  nation  to  the  Supreme  Giver  of  all  these 
blessings,  and  to  bind  it  by  the  dearest  ties  to  the  land  which 
He  had  so  manifestly  favoured '. 

VI.  With  these  gentler  incentives  to  religious  thought  and 
feeling  were  blended  the  more  terrible  as  well  as  the  more 

^  Ps.  civ.  10.  raina.    Goyemment  has,  in  this  respect, 

*  Compare  the  remarks  of  the  Bmpe-  no  isflncnoe  there.     But  in  Egypt,  where 

ror  Napoleon  on  Egypt.     MimoireSf  vol.  the  irrigations   can    only  be   arfcificial, 

ii.  211.    (Eng.  Transl.)     "The  plains  of  government  is  everything." 
Beaune  and  Brie  in  Champagne  are  fe-  *  See  Ewald,   Qeschichte,   2nd  Edit 

cundated  by  regular  waterings  from  the  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
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beautiful  forms  of  tropical  and  eastern  life.  The  "  voice  of  the 
Storms,  Lord"  made  itself  heard  in  storms,  bursting  sud- 
Karth-  denly  out  of  the  clear  heavens,  preceded  by  violent 
Voici^<r^  hurricanes, — ^the  clouds  with  their  thick  darkness 
phenomena,  almost  seeming  to  touch  the  ground, — ^the  thunder, 
heard,  not  as  with  us,  in  short  and  broken  peals,  but  in  one 
continuous  roll,  as  if  joining  flash  to  flash  without  interruption*. 
*'  He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  und  there  was  dark- 
ness under  his  feet .  . .  He  rode  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind 
.  .  .  The  Lord  thundered  out  of  heaven,  and  the  Highest  gave 
his  voice ;  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  .  .  .  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  divideth  the  flames  of  fire  *." 

The  volcanic  phenomena  of  Palestine  open  a  question  of 
which  the  data  are,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  too  imperfect 
to  be  discussed  * ;  but  there  is  enough  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  people  to  show  that  there  was  an  agency  of 
this  kind  at  work.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  \  both  in  its 
desolation  and  vegetation,  was  one  continued  portent;  and 
from  its  crevices  ramified  even  into  the  interior  of  Judsea  the 
startling  appearances,  if  not  of  the  volcano,  at  least  of  the 
earthquake.  Their  historical  efiect  in  the  special  theatres  of 
their  operation  will  appear  as  we  proceed ;  but  their  traces  on 
the  permanent  feeling  of  the  nation  must  be  noticed  here. 
The  writings  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  abound  with 
indications  which  escape  the  eye  of  a  superficial  reader.  Like 
the  soil  of  their  country,  they  actually  heave  and  labour  witli 
the  fiery  convulsions  which  glow  beneath  their  surface;  in 
part,  it  may  be,  from  the  recollection  of  the  older  catastrophe 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  chiefly  from  more  recent  cala- 
mities, especially  from  the  great  earthquake  *  in  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  which  coincides  in  point  of  time  with  most  of  these 
allusions*.  **  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth:  he 
toucheth  the  *  mountains,'  and  they  smoke." — "  Therefore  will 
we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed." — "  The  moimtains 

'  I  give  these  features  from  a  thander-  Kitto's  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine^ 

storm  that  I  witnessed  ia  passing  Mount  c.  ill. 

Heimon  on  April  7,  1853.  *  See  Chapter  VII. 

3  Ps.  xviu.  9  ;  xxix.  7.  *  See  Chapter  III. 

>  See  article  Palettine  in  Dr.  Smith's  <  Ps.  civ.  82.  Hicah  L  4.  Kahum  i.  G, 

Hictiouary  of  Classical  (Geography ;  also  Isa.  IxIt.  1,  2. 
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shall  be  molten  under  him,  and  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft  as 
wax  before  the  fire,  and  as  the  waters  that  are  poured  down  a 
steep  place.*' — "  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills 
melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  presence;  .  .  his  fiiry  is 
poured  out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him." — 
**  The  mountains  flow  down  at  thy  presence,  as  when  the 
melting  fire  bumeth,  the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  boil."  The 
Prophecy  of  Amos  is  a  succession  of  earthquake-shocks.  The 
thunder  of  the  first  ''roar*'  from  Jerusalem  awakens  him; 
**  the  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear  ?  The  Lord  hath 
spoken,  who  wiU  not  prophesy '  ?  "  "  The  day  of  the  Lord 
becomes  darkness,  very  dark,  and  no  lightness  in  it."  The 
land  heaves  like  the  rising  of  the  Nile  flood '.  The  "  waters  of 
the  sea  "  rise,  and  are  **  poured  over  the  face  of  the  earth*." — 
The  most  ancient  and  the  most  recent  of  these  convulsions 
are  brought  together  by  the  links  of  this  mysterious  agency. 
"  I  have  overthrown  some  of  you,  as  Ood  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  ye  were  as  a  firebrand  plucked  out  of  the 
burning  \"  The  temple,  the  ivory  palaces,  the  gateways  of 
Bethel  are  "  smitten,"  "  shake,"  "  fall,"  perish,  and  come  to  an 
end  * ;  even  as  at  a  more  awful  moment  by  a  like  convulsion 
*'  the  vail  of  the  Temple  "  at  Jerusalem  '*  was  rent  in  twain 
from  the  top  to  the  *  bottom." 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  conveys  to  the  human  mind  so 
strong  a  sense  of  general  instability  and  insecurity  as  the  re- 
currence of  earthquake ;  the  only  terror,  of  which,  as  has  been 
often  observed,  the  edge  is  sharpened,  not  blunted,  by 
familiarity.  ''Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare,  are  upon 
thee,  O  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  he  who  fleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall 
into  the  pit ;  and  he  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
pit  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare :  for  the  windows  from  on  high 
are  open,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake.  The 
earth  is  utterly  broken  down,  the  earth  is  clean  dissolved,  the 
earth  is  moved  exceedingly.     The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro 

I  Amos  i.  2  ;  !▼.  8.     See  Chapter  III.  *  Amos  !▼.  11. 

-  AmosTiii.  8  :  ix.  5.    See  Appendix,  '  Amoe  iii  14,  15  ;  ix.  1. 

Yfor.  «  Matt.  xxriL  52. 
'  Amos  ix.  6. 
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like  a  drunkard,  and  shall  be  removed  like  a  cottage '."  But 
the  nerves  of  the  faith  of  Israel  were  not  unstrung  by  shocks 
which  to  them  rather  brought  out  the  consciousness  of  that 
which  was  immoveable.  "  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though 
the  earth  be  moved,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea." — "  The  Lord  reigneth;  let  the 
people  tremble :  he  sitteth  between  the  cherubim ;  let  the 
earth  be  moved*." 

YII.  What  has  been  already  said  is  enough  to  indicate  the 
Variety  of  extraordinary  variety  of  structure  and  temperature 
etnicture  exhibited  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  said  by  Yolney*, 
*^  ®"°*  and  apparently  with  justice,  that  there  is  no  dis- 
trict on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  contains  so  many  and 
such  sudden  transitions.  Such  a  country  furnished  at  once 
the  natural  theatre  of  a  history  and  a  literature  which  were 
destined  to  spread  into  nations  accustomed  to  the  most  various 
climates  and  imagery.  There  must  of  course,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  much  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  eastern  or 
western,  northern  or  southern,  which,  to  other  quarters  of  the 
world,  will  be  more  or  less  unintelligible.  Still  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  whatever  difficulty  is  presented  to  European  oi 
American  minds  by  the  sacred  writings,  might  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  had  the  Bible  come  into  existence  in  a 
country  more  limited  in  its  outward  imagery  than  is  the  case 
with  Palestine.  If  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  or  the  Arabian 
Desert  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  we 
cannot  but  feel  how  widely  it  would  have  been  separated  from 
the  ordinary  thoughts  of  a  European  ;  how  small  a  portion  of 
our  feelings  and  imaginations  would  have  been  represented 
by  it  The  truths  might  have  been  the  same,  but  the  forms 
in  which  they  were  clothed  would  have  affected  only  a  few 
here  and  there,  leaving  the  great  mass  untouched.  But 
as  it  is,  we  have  the  life  of  a  Bedouin  tribe,  of  an  agricultural 
people,  of  seafaring  cities;  the  extremes  of  barbarism  and 
of  civilisation ;  the  aspects  of  plain  and  of  mountain ;  of  a 
tropical,  of  an  eastern,  and  almost  of  a  northern  climate.    In 


'  Isa.  xxiy.  17—20.  «  Pb.  xlvi.  2  ;  xdx.  1. 

*  See  Bitter ;  Jordan,  p.  SJ^O. 
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Egypt  there  is  a  contmual  contact  of  desert  and  cultivated 
land ;  in  Greece,  there  is  a  constant  intiermixtore  of  the  views 
of  sea  and  land ;  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  great  moun- 
tains of  South  America  there  is  an  interchange  of  the  torrid 
and  the  arctic  zones ;  in  England  there  is  an  alternation  of 
wild  hills  and  valleys  with  rich  fields  and  plains.  But  in 
Palestine  all  these  are  combined.  The  Patriarchs  could  here 
gradually  exchange  the  nomadic  life,  first  for  the  pastoral,  and 
then  for  the  agricultural-;  passing  insensibly  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  Desert  melts  imperceptibly  into  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine. Ishmael  and  Esau  could  again  wander  back  into  the 
sandy  waste  which  lay  at  their  very  doors  ^  The  scape-goat 
could  still  be  sent  from  the  temple-courts  into  the  uninhabited 
wilderness '.  John,  and  a  greater  than  John,  could  return  in  a 
day's  journey  firom  the  busiest  haunts  of  men  into  the  solitudes 
beyond  the  Jordan*.  The  various  tribes  could  find  their  several 
occupations  of  shepherds,  of  warriors,  of  traffickers,  according 
as  they  were  settled  on  the  margin  of  the  Desert,  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  or  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
sacred  poetry  which  was  to  be  the  delight  and  support  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  human  soul  in  all  regions  of  the  world, 
embraced  within  its  range  the  natural  features  of  ahnost  every 
country.  The  venerable  poet  of  our  own  mountain  regions 
used  to  dwell  with  genuine  emotion  on  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
the  reflection  that  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  dwelt  in  a 
mountainous  country,  and  enjoyed  its  beauty  as  truly  as 
himself.  The  devotions  of  our  great  maritime  empire  find 
a  natural  expression  in  the  numerous  allusions,  which  no 
inland  situation  could  have  permitted,  to  the  roar  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  breaking  over  the  rocks  of  Acre  and  Tyre, 
— "  the  floods  lift  up  their  voice,  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves," 
— the  ''  great  and  wide  sea,"  whose  blue  waters  could  be  seen 
from  the  top  of  almost  every  mountain,  '*  wherein  are  things 
creeping  innumerable."  "There  go"  the  Phoenician  "ships" 
with  their  white  sails,  and  "  there  is  that  Leviathan,"  the 
monster  of  the  deep,  which  both  Jewish  and  Grecian  fancy 


I  See  Chapter  I.  Put  ii.  p.  99.  *  Ler.  xtL  22. 

>  See  GhHDtera  X.  aod  XIIL 
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was  wont  to  place  in  the  inland  ocean,  that  was  to  them  all, 
and  more  than  all,  th&t  the  Atlantic  is  to  us.  Thither  "  thej 
went  down  "  from  their  mountains,  and  ''  did  their  business  in 
ships,"  in  the  "  great  waters,"  and  saw  the  "  wonders  "  of  the 
"  deep ;"  and  along  those  shores  were  the  "  havens,"  few  and 
far  between,  "  where  they  would  be  '*  when  "  the  storm  became 
calm,  and  the  waves  thereof  were  still  *."  Hcrmon,  with  his 
snowy  summit  always  in  sight,  furnished  the  images  which 
else  could  hardly  have  been  familiar, — "  snow  and  vapours," 
"  snow  like  wool,"  "  hoar-frost  like  ashes,"  "  ice  like  morsels  *-" 
And  then  again,  the  upland  hills  and  level  plains  experienced 
all  the  usual  alternations  ofthe  seasons — the  "  rain  descending 
on  the  mown  grass,"  the  "  early  and  the  latter  rain,"  the 
mountains  "  watered  from  His  chambers,  the  earth  satisfied 
with  the  fruit  of  His  'works" — ^which,  though  not  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  returns  of  a  European  climate,  were  yet  far  more 
like  it  than  could  be  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  or  Assyria. 

Such  instances  of  the  variety  of  Jewish  experience  in  Pales- 
tine, as  contrasted  with  that  of  any  other  country,  might  easily 
be  multiplied.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  its  fitness 
for  the  history  or  the  poetry  of  a  nation  with  a  universal 
destiny,  and  to  indicate  one  at  least  of  the  methods  by  which 
that  destiny  was  fostered — the  sudden  contrasts  of  the  various 
aspects  of  life  and  death,  sea  and  land,  verdure  and  desert, 
storm  and  calm,  heat  and  cold;  which,  so  far  as  any  natural 
means  could  assist,  cultivated  what  has  been  well  called  the 
"  variety  in  unity,"  so  characteristic  of  the  sacred  books  of 
Israel;  so  unlike  those  of  India,  of  Persia,  of  Egypt,  of 
Arabia. 

VIII.  Amidst  this  great  diversity  of  physical  features,  un- 
doubtedly the  one  which  most  prevails  over  the  others,  is  its 
Palestine  a  n^o^i^tainous  character.  As  a  general  rule,  Palestine 
inountam-  is  not  merely  a  mountainous  country,  but  a  mass  of 
conntay.  mountains,  rising  from  a  level  sea-coast  on  the  west, 
and  from  a  level  desert  on  the  east,  only  cut  asunder  by  the 


'  Ps.  dv.  26  ;  criL  23 — 80.  severe  than  at  present.    See  p.  121. 

'  Ps.  cxlTii.   16  ;  cxiTiii.  8.     At  tHe  '  Ps.   IxxiL   6 ;    civ.   1 8.      Compare 

same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  Deut.  xi.  14  :  xzxii.  2. 
the  winters  mnst  hare  been  then  more 
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valley  of  the  Jordan  Irom  north  to  south,  and  by  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  from  east  to  west.  The  result  of  this  peculiarity  is, 
that  not  merely  the  hill-tops,  but  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the 
interior  of  Palestine,  both  east  and  west,  are  themselves  so 
high  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea  as  to  partake  of  all  the  main 
characteristics  of  mountainous  history  and  scenery.  Jerusalem 
is  of  nearly  the  same  elevation  as  the  highest  ground  in 
England,  and  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Palestine  are  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

1.  Many  expressions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have 
immediate  reference  to  this  configuration  of  the 
country,  the  more  remarkable  fi^m  its  contrast  with 
the  flat  from  which  it  rises  on  the  east  and  south.  This  pro- 
bably is  at  least  one  signification  of  the  earliest  name  by 
which  not  Palestine  alone,  but  the  whole  chain  of  mountains 
of  which  it  is  an  offshoot,  was  called, — "  Aram,"  or  the  "  high- 
lands," as  distinguished  from  "  Canaan,"  ''  the  lowlands  "  or 
plain  of  the  sea-coast  on  the  west,  and  the  "  Bikali "  or  great 
plain  of  the  Mesopotamian  deserts  on  the  east.  "  Aram  "  (or 
Syria,  the  word  by  which  the  Greeks  translated  the  word  into 
their  own  language)  seems  to  have  been  the  general  appel^ 
lation*  of  the  whole  sweep  of  mountains  which  enclose  the 
western  plains  of  Asia,  and  which  were  thus  designated,  like 
the  various  ranges  of  Maritime,  Graian,  Pennine,  and  Julian 
Alps,  by  some  afiix  or  epithet  to  distinguish  one  portion 
from  another. 


^  **  Aram-Nitharaiin,"  'the  highlands 
of  the  two  riyers  *  (the  word  tranfiUted 
"  MeBopotamia "  in  the  Crreek,  Latin, 
and  English  yersions),  Gen.  xziy.  10, 
Dent,  xxiii.  4,  Judges  iii.  8,  1  Chron. 
six.  6,  is  applied  to  the  mountains  from 
which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  issue 
into  the  plain.  It  is  also  described,  in 
Numb,  xxiii.  7,  as  **Aramf  iAiemotmtaiM 
of  the  East."  "Padan-Aram"  is  *the 
cnltiyated  field  of  the  highlands,*  Gen. 
xxy.  20,  xxyiii.  2 — 7,  xlyiii.  7  ;  apparently 
either  an  upland  yale  in  the  hills,  or  a 
fertile  district  immediately  at  their  feet. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  "Padan," 
appears  both  from  its  deriyation  from 
piutah  ma  plough  (see  Gesenius  in 
voce) — and  firom  the  equivalent  tadeh 


=  cultiyated  field — arvum, — used  for  it 
in  Hosea  xii.  12  (though  there  trans- 
lated "country").  ''Aram  of  Damas 
cus "  (2  Sam.  yiii.  6)  is  '  the  highlands 
aboye  Damascus,'  to  which,  in  later 
times,  the  word  "Aram"  (Syria)  became 
almost  entirely  restricted,  as  in  Isa.  vii. 
1,  8  ;  Amos  i.  5  ;  1  Kings  xv.  18 ;  and 
so  the  lesser  principalities  of  the  same 
region  are  called  "  Aram  Zobah, "  **  Aram 
Maachah,"  "Aram  Beth-Rehob."  To 
Palestine  itself  it  is  neyer  applied  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  constant  designation 
of  the  country  by  Greek  writers  (see 
Eeland,  cap.  yiii.),  is  "  Syria Palaestina," 
which,  in  its  Hel3rew  equiyalent,  would 
be  "Aram  Philistim."  For  the  meaning 
of  Syriaf  see  Chapter  YI. 
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However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Pales- 
tine we  are  in  the  "  Highlands  "  of  Asia.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable  in  connection  with  the  Israelites,  because  they  were 
the  only  civilised  nation  then  existing  in  the  world,  which 
dwelt  in  a  mountainous  country.  The  great  states  of  Egypt, 
of  Assyria,  of  India  \  rose  in  the  plains  formed  by  the  mighty 
rivers  of  those  empires.  The  mountains  from  which  those 
rivers  descended  were  the  haunts  of  the  barbarian  races,  who 
from  time  to  time  descended  to  conquer  or  ravage  these  rich 
and  level  tracts.  But  the  Hebrew  people  was  raised  above  the 
other  ancient  states,  equally  in  its  moral  and  in  its  physical 
relations.  From  the  Desert  of  Arabia  to  Hebron  is  a  continual 
ascent,  and  from  that  ascent  there  is  no  descent  of  any  import- 
ance, except  to  the  plains  of  the  Jordan,  Esdraelon,  and  the 
coast*.  To  "  go  down  into  Egypt,"  to  "  go  up  into  Canaan,'* 
were  expressions  as  true  as  they  are  frequent  in  the  account  of 
the  Patriarchal  migrations  to  and  fro  between  the  two  countries. 
From  a  mountain  sanctuary,  as  it  were,  Israel  looked  over  the 
world.  "  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house," — "  established 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains," — "  exalted  above  the  hUls," — ^to 
which  "all  nations  should  go  *up,"  was  the  image  in  which  the 
prophets  delighted  to  represent  the  future  glory  of  their  country. 
When  "  the  Lord  had  a  controversy  with  his  people,"  it  was  to 
be  "  before  the  mountains  and  the  hills,"  and  '*  the  strong 
foundations  of  the  ^earth."  When  the  messengers  of  glad 
tidings  returned  from  the  captivity,  their  feet  were  "beautiful 
upon  the  "mountains."  It  was  to  the  "  mountains  "  of  Israel 
that  the  exile  lifted  up  his  eyes,  as  the  place  "  from  whence 
his  help  •came."  To  the  oppressed  it  was  "  the  mountains  '* 
that  brought  "judgment,  and  the  hills  'righteousness.**  "My 
mountains  " — "  my  holy  'mountain," — are  expressions  for  the 
whole  country*. 

One  striking  consequence  of  this  elevation  of  the  whole 

1  See  the  fact  weU  giyen  in  Hegel's          '  F^  Izxii.  8. 

Philosophy  of  History,  p.  50.  '  Isa.    xL    9  ;    ziy.   25  ;    hil    13  ; 

>  See  Chapter  I.  Part  iL  p.  102.                Ixr.  9. 

>  Isa.  iL  2,  8.  '  This  whole  aspect  of  the  oountry 
^  Mioah  Ti.  1,  2.  is  caught  by  Baawolf  with  intelligence 
•  laa.  lii.  7.  remarkable  for  so  early  a  traveller 
«  Ps.  cxxi.  1.  (Trarels,  p.  220,  221). 
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mass  of  the  country  is  that  every  high  point  in  it  commands 
a  prospect  of  greater  extent  than  is  common  in  ordi-  ^^  y.^ 
nary  momitain  districts.     On  ahnost  every  eminence  of  Sacred 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  one  of  those  wide  views  or  ^^'y* 
surve3rs  which  abound  in  the  history  of  Palestine,  and  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  connect  together  our  impression  of 
events  and  of  the  scene  on  which  they  were  enacted.    There 
are  first  the  successive  views  of  Abraham;  as  when  on  ''the 
mountain  east  of  Bethel,"  "Lot  lifted  up.  his  eyes,    q-t^* 
and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,"  and  Abraham 
"  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked  from  the  place  where  he  was, 
northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  *west-     .,    , 

Abraiuun, 

ward'  ;    or  agam,  when  ''Abraham  looked  towards 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  .  •  •  and  beheld,  and  lo  the  smoke  of 
the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace ; "  or  yet  again, 
when  "he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off  in  the 
land  of  "Monah."    In  the  later  history  there  is  unfolded  stiU 
more  distinctly  the  view  of  Balaam  from  the  "  high  places  of 
Moab,"  when  "  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  he  saw," 
"from  the  hills  he  beheld,"  not  only  "the  tents  of 
Jacob "  and  the  "  tabernacles  of   Israel,"  with  their  future 
greatness  rising  far  in  the  distance,  but  the  surrounding  nations 
also,  whose  fate  was  interwoven  with  theirs — and  he  thought  of 
Edom  and  Seir,  and  "  looked  on  Amalek,"  and  "  looked  on  the 
'  Kenite."      And  close  upon  this  follows  the  view — ^the  most 
famous  in  all  time,  the  proverb  of  all  languages — when  from 
that  same  spot — "  the  field  of  Zophim  on  ^e  top  of  ^Ksgah," 
— Moses,  from  "  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the  top  of  Pisgah," 
saw  "all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan,  and  all     ,, 
Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  utmost  sea,  and  the  south, 
and  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  *Zoar." 
Such  too  was  the  "  very  high  mountidn  in  the  land  of  Israel," 
from  which,  in  vision,  Ezekiel'  saw  the  "  frame  of  the 
city,*'  and  "  the  waters  issuing  to  the  east  country," 

>  Gen.  xui.  10, 14.     See  Chapter  IV.  *  Numb.  xxiiL  14. 

'  Gen.  zix.  28 ;  ttii.  4.    See  Ghapten  *  Dent   xxzir.  1—8.      See  Chapter 

V.  VI.  VII. 

's  Numb.  xnL  41 ;  xzUL  0  ;  xzir.  5,  •Eiek.  xl.  2  ;  xIfii.  8.    See  Chapter 

17,  18,  80,  21.    See  Chapter  VII.  VIL 
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"  the  desert,"  and  "  the  sea."  Such — ^in  vision  also — ^was  the 
mountain  "  exceeding  high,"  which  revealed  on  the  day  of  the 
and  of  OUT  Temptation  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
Lord.  glory  of  them'."     Such — ^not  in  vision,  but  in  the 

most  certain  reality, — was  that  double  view  of  Jerusalem  from 
Mount  Olivet ;  the  first,  when,  at  the  sudden  turn  of  the  road 
from  Bethany,  "He  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,"  the 
second,  when  "  He  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the 
Temple,"  and  saw  those  "  great  buildings*." 

Other  prospects  such  as  of  Jacob  from  Mahanaim,  of  Deborah 
from  Mount  Tabor,  of  Solomon  from  '  Gibeon,  though  not 
detailed,  can  well  be  imagined;  others  again,  though  belonging 
to  later  times,  are  yet  full  of  interest — ^the  view,  whether  his- 
torical or  legendary,  of  Mahomet*  over  Damascus  ;  the  view  of 
Jerusalem,  as  Titus  saw  it  from  the  heights  of  Scopus,  or  as  it 
burst,  eleven  centuries  later,  on  the  Crusading  armies  at  the 
same  spot,  or  as  the  pilgrims  beheld  it  from  "  Montjoye*." 

To  all  these  I  shall  return  in  detail  as  we  come  to  them  in 
their  several  localities.  No  other  history  contains  so  many  of 
these  points  of  contact  between  the  impressions  of  life  and  the 
impressions  of  outward  scenery.  But,  besides  this  imaginative 
result,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  mountainous  character  of  Palestine 
is  intimately  connected  with  its  history,  both  religious  and 
political. 

2.  The  infinite  multiplication  of  these  hills  renders  intel- 
^j^^  ligible  two  points  constantly  recurring  in  the  history  of 

** Fenced     the  Jewish  people — the  "  fenced  cities"  and  the  "high 

**  '  places."  From  the  earliest  times  of  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  a  civilised  and  stationary  people,  we  hear  of  the  cities 
great  and  " walled  up  to  heaven"  which  terrified  the  Israelite 
spies;  of  the  "fenced  cities"  attacked  by  Sennacherib;  of  the 
various  hill-forts,  Jotapata,  Masada,  Bether,  which  in  the  last 
Jewish  wars  held  out  against  the  Boman  forces.  This  is  still 
the  appearance  of  the  existing  villages  or  ruined  cities,  chiefly 
indeed  in  Judaea,  but  also  throughout  the  country;  in  this 
respect  more  like  the  towns  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 

1  Matt.  iy.  8.     See  Chapter  VIII.  >  See  Chapter  XIL 

s  Luke  xiz.  41 ;  Mark  xiiL  2.     See         <  See  Chapter  IV. 
Chapter  III. 
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Italy,  "prsBFuptis  oppida  saxis,"  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  A  city  in  a  valley,  instead  of  being  as  elsewhere  the 
rule,  is  here  the  exception ;  every  valley  has  its  hill,  and  on 
that  hill  a  city  is  set  that  "  cannot  be  hid."  From  still  earlier 
times,  the  same  tendency  is  observable  in  their  religious  history. 
These  multiplied  heights  were  so  many  natural  altars:  at 
Bethel*,  on  Moriah',  at  Dan*,  at  Gibeon*,  on  Mount  undthe 
Zion*,  on  Olivet*,   altars  were  successively  erected.    High 

.  Places 

On  the  various  heights  of  Hermon  ruins  of  such 
temples  everywhere  exist'.  The  national  worship  down  to  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  a  religion 
of  high  places.  There  was  no  one  height  sufficient  of  itself 
to  command  universal  acquiescence.  In  this  equality  of  moun- 
tains, all  were  alike  eligible. 

3.  Again,  the'  combination   of  this  mass  of  hills  with  its 
border  plains   and  with  the   deserts  from  which  it 
rises,  has  deeply  affected   its   political  and  military    divisiong 
history.     The  allocation  of  the  particular  portions    *^f^'*" 
of  Palestine  to  its  successive  inhabitants,  will  best 
appear  as  we  proceed.      But  the   earliest  and  most  funda- 
mental distributions  of  territory  are  according  to  the  simple 
division  of   the   country  into    its  highlands    and    lowlands. 
"  The  Amalekites,"  that  is,  the   Bedouin  tribes,   "  dwell  in 
the  land  of  the  south,"  that  is,  on  the  ^desert  frontier ;  "  and 
the  Hittites  and  the  Jebusites  and  the  Amorites  dwell  in  the 
mountains,"   that  is,  the   central  mass  of  hills ;    "  and  the 
Canaanites  dwell  by  the  sea  and  by  the  '  side '  of  'Jordan," 
that  is,  on  the  western  plain  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohor. 
And  of  the  early  inhabitants  thus  enumerated,  those  who  at 
least  by  their  names  are  brought  into  the  sharpest  geographical 
contrast,  are  the  Amorites  or  "  dwellers  on  the  summits,"  and 
the  Canaanites  or  "  lowlanders*." 

But  the  conquest  of  Palestine  brings  out  this  peculiarity 
most  strongly.     In  most  countries  which  consist  of    .  ^.  . 
mountains  and  lowlands,  two   historical  results  are   and  con- 
observable  ;  first,  that,  in  the  case  of  invasion,  the    ^^®""' 


1  Gen.  zii.  8.         '  Qen,  zxii.  4. 
'  Jadj^es  XTiii.  SO. 
^  1  Kings  iii.  4  ;  2  Chron.  i.  3. 
»  2  Sam.  Ti.  17. 


•  2  Sam.  XV.  82 ;  1  Kings  xi.  7. 
7  See  Chapter  XII. 

"  Nanb.  xiii.  29.  Compare  Joshua  xi.  8. 
»  See  Ewald's  Gescbichte  (2nd  edit.)  i. 
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aboriginal  inhabitants  are  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  the 
plains  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  secondly,  that 
in  the  case  of  semi-barbarous  countries  so  situated,  the 
plains  are  the  secure,  the  mountains  the  insecure  parts  of 
the  region.  In  Palestine  both  these  results  are  reversed. 
Although  some  few  of  the  ancient  Amorite  tribes,  such  as  the 
Jebusites,  retained  their  strongholds  in  the  hills  for  many 
years  after  the  first  conquest  of  Joshua,  yet  the  instances  re- 
corded of  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  conquerors,  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  plains.  The  hills  of  Judah  and  Ephraim 
were  soon  occupied,  but  '*  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethshean,  .  .  nor  Taanach,  .  •  nor  Dor,  .  .  • 
nor  Ibleam,  .  .  .  nor  Megiddo,  .  .  [from  the  plains  of  Esdraelon 
and  Sharon],  but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land. 
Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  .  •  nor 
of  Zidon,  .  .  nor  of  Achzib  .  .  [in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia]  .  .  but  the  Asherites  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land :  for  they  did  not  drive 
them  'out."  "And  the  Amorites  forced  the  children  of  Dan 
into  the  mountain :  for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come 
down  into  the  valley :  but  the  Amorites  would  dwell  in  Mount 
Heres  in  Aijalon  and  Shaalbim :  yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  prevailed,  so  that  they  became  "  tributaries."  We  are 
not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  one  at  least  of  the  reasons.  "  The 
Lord  was  with  Judah;  and  he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain ;  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley,  beca/uae  they  had  chariots  of  iron*"  The  Israelites 
were  a  nation  of  infantry.  Their  nomadic  life,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  that  of  the  modem  Bedouins,  was  without 
horses ;  and  even  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine,  horses 
and  chariots  were  unknown  as  a  national  possession  until  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  The  Canaanites,  on  the  contrary,  were 
famous  for  their  chariots.  One  chief  alone  ^  is  described  as 
possessing  "  nine  hundred ; "  and  even  after  the  partial  intro- 
duction of  them   during  the  Jewish  monarchy,  the  contrast 

31 5  ;    and  Gesenins  in  vocihvs.      Com-  *  Ibid.  34. 

pare  Dent.  i.  7,  19,  20,  44,  **Tlie  nioun-  *  Judf^  L  19.  See^tlsoJonKxYu.  16." 

tain  of  the  Amorites  "  <  Jabin  :  Jadgcs  ir.  8. 
'  Judges  i.  :^7— 32. 
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between  the  infantry  of  the  Israelites  and  the  chariots  of  the 
armies  from  Damascus,  suggested  the  same  comparison  that 
might  have  been  made  by  the  Canaanites  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 
''Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  'mountains;*  therefore  they  are 
stronger  than  we ;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in  the  '  level/ 
and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they."  A  glance  at  the 
description  of  Palestine  given  above  will  show  how  exactly  this 
tallies  with  the  actual  results.  Boads  for  wheeled  vehicles  are 
now  unknown  in  any  part  of  Palestine;  and  in  the  earlier 
history  they  are  very  rarely  mentioned  as  a  general  means  of 
communication.  There  is  indeed  mention  of  the  "  chariots  " 
of  Jehu  and  of  Ahab  along  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  there 
was  apparently  a  royal  chariot-road  between  the  capitals  of  the 
two  kingdoms'.  And  under  the  Bomans,  the  same  astonishing 
genius  for  road-making,  which  carried  the  Via  Flaminia  through 
^e  Apennines  and  has  left  traces  of  itself  in  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  Scironian  rocks,  may  have  increased  the  facilities  of 
communication  in  Palestine.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  mention  of 
the  chariot-road  through  the  pass  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza*, 
where  the  Ethiopian  met  Philip.  Hence  the  steep  descent 
from  Gadara  is  paved  with  the  remains  of  a  regular  Boman 
road,  marked  by  the  ruts  of  wheels,  where  wheels  have  now 
never  penetrated  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  But  in  earlier 
times,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  chariots  must  have 
always  been  more  or  less  impracticable  in  the  mountain 
regions.  It  was  in  the  plains,  accordingly,  that  the  enemies  of 
Israel  were  usually  successful. 

Another  cause,  not  indeed  for  the  success  of  the  Canaanites' 
resistance,  but  for  tlie  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  the 
plains,  is  to  be  seen  in  their  great  superiority  both  for  agricul- 
tural and  nomadic  purposes  to  anything,  in  the  hills  of  Judsea 
or  Ephraim.  "  Judah,"  we  are  told,  at  first  **  took  Gaza,  and 
Askelon,  and  Ekron."  But  these  cities,  with  their  coasts,  soon 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines — whether  the  old 
inhabitants,  or,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  a  new  race  of 
settlers,  subsequent  to  the  first  conquest.    And  then,  for  more 

1  The  royal  oorpees  were  carried  in  80.  Behoboam  fled  in  his  chariot  from 
chariots  from  Samaria  to  Jernsalem.  Shechem  to  Jerusalem.  1  Kings  zii.  18 < 
I  Kings  >  viL  88 ;  2  Kings  ix.  28,  xxiu.  *  Acts  yiU.  28. 
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than  four  centuries,  a  struggle  was  maintained  till  the  reign  of 
David.  It  was  the  richest  portion  of  the  country,  and  the 
Philistines  might  well  fight  for  it  to  the  last  gasp.  In  the  same 
way,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Accho  and  Gaza,  cared  but  little  for  the ' 
new  comers,  if  they  could  but  retain  their  hold  on  the  corn- 
fields and  the  sea*. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes Palestine  at  the  present  day,  from  other 
of^^^  half-civilised  regions.  In  Greece  and  Italy  and 
Spain,  it  is  the  moimtainous  tract  which  is  beset  with 
banditti,  the  level  country  which  is  safe.  In  Palestine,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mountain  tracts  are  comparatively  secure, 
though  infested  by  villages  of  hereditary  rufl&ans  here  and 
there ;  but  the  plains,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  more  or 
less  dangerous.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  contrast  is  the 
passage  from  the  HaursLn  and  plain  of  Damascus,  to  the  up- 
lands of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  with  their  quiet 
villages  and  fruit-gardens,  breathing  an  atmosphere  almost 
of  European  comfort  and  security.  The  cause  is  soon  told. 
Palestine,  as  we  have  before  seen,  is  an  island  in  a  desert 
waste  ;  but  from  this  very  fact  it  is  also  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  pirates.  The  Bedouin  tribes  are  the  corsairs  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  the  plains  which  run  into  the  mountains  are  the  creeks 
into  which  they  naturally  penetrate.  Far  up  the  plains  of 
Philistia  and  Sharon  come  the  Arabs  of  the  Tih ;  deep  into 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  especially 
when  the  harvest  has  left  the  fields  clear  for  pasturage,  come 
the  Arabs  of  the  Hauran  and  of  Gilead.  The  same  levels 
which  of  old  gave  an  opening  to  the  chariots  of  the  Canaanites, 
now  admit  the  inroad  of  these  wandering  shepherds.  On  one 
occasion,  even  in  ancient  times,  there  was  a  migration  of 
Bedouins  into  Palestine  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  when  the  Midianites 
and  Amalekites,  and  children  of  the  east,  encamped  against  the 
Israelites  in  the  maritime  plain,  "  with  their  cattle  and  their 
tents,"  and  "  pitched  "  their  tents  in  Esdraelon,  and  "  lay  along 
the  valley  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude'."  This,  doubtless, 
was  a  great  exception,  and  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the 

»  See  Chapter  VI.  =  Jadgea  yi.  3,  5,  88 ;  vii.  12.     Sec  Chapter  IX. 
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Jewish  Monarchy  and  of  the  Boman  Empire,  ihe  hordes  of  the 
Desert  were  kept  out,  or  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tribes  of 
Petra  in  the  time  of  the  Herods,  brought  within  the  range  of 
It  partial  civilisation.  But  now,  like  the  sands  of  their  own 
deserts  which  engulf  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  no  longer 
defended  by  a  living  and  watchful  population,  they  have  broken 
in  upon  the  country  far  and  near ;  and  in  the  total  absence  of 
solitary  dwelling-places — in  the  gathering  together  of  all  the 
settled  inhabitants  into  villages, — and  in  the  walls  which,  as  at 
Jerusalem,  enclose  the  cities  round,  with  locked  gates  and 
guarded  towers — we  see  the  effect  of  the  constant  terror  which 
they  inspire.  It  is  the  same  peculiarity  of  Eastern  life,  as  was 
exhibited  in  its  largest  proportions  in  the  vast  fortifications 
with  which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  shut  themselves  in  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  Assyrian  Desert,  and  in  the 
great  wall  which  still  defends  the  Chinese  empire  against  the 
Mongolian  tribes,  from  whom  the  civilisation  of  northern  Asia 
has  experienced  the  same  reverses  as  that  of  southern  Asia 
from  the  Arabs. 

IX.  What  has  already  been  said  of  the  physical  configuration 
of  the  country,  must  to  a  great  extent  have  anti-  Scenery  of 
cipated  what  can  be  said  of  its  scenery.  Yet  the  ^»lfi"*"^«- 
character  of  sceneiy  depends  so  much  on  its  form  and  colour, 
as  well  as  its  material — on  its  expression  as  well  as  its  features 
— that,  unless  something  more  is  said,  we  shall  have  but  a 
faint  image  of  what  was  presented  to  the  view  of  Patriarch  or 
Prophet,  King  or  Psalmist.  Those  who  describe  Palestine  as 
beautiful  must  have  either  a  very  inaccurate  notion  of  what 
constitutes  beauty  of  scenery,  or  must  have  viewed  the  country 
through  a  highly  coloured  medium.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
several  exceptions — Shechem,  Samaria,  Jericho,  Engedi,  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  But  as  a  general  rule,  not  only  is  it 
without  the  two  main  elements  of  beauty — variety  of  outline 
and  variety  of  colour  —  but  the  features  rarely  so  group 
together  as  to  form  any  distinct  or^  impressive  combination. 
The  tangled  and  featureless  hills  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  *• 
and  North  Wales  are  perhaps  the  nearest  likeness  accessible 

i  Compare  Miss    Martinean,   Eastern  and  LeadhUl  (ii  228).     TheAbb6Michon 

Life,    Part  TIL  c  1.      I>r.   Bichardson  compares  the  hills  to  those  of  the  Vosges 

compares  the    road  between  Jaffa  aDd  and   tiie  Limonsin   (Voyage  Beligieose, 

Jerusalem  to  the  road  between  Sanquhar  ii.  272). 
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to  Englishmen,  of  the  general  landscape  of  Palestine  south  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

1.  Bounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  gray  colour',  gray  partly  from 
Chjincter    the  limestone  of  which  they  are  all  formed,  partly 
of  hillB.       £pQm  ^Q  i^g  Qjf  gj^j  shrub  with  which  their  sides 

are  thinly  clothed,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  olive ;  their 
sides  formed  into  concentric  rings  of  rock,  which  must  have 
served  in  ancient  times  as  supports  to  the  terraces  of  which 
there  are  still  traces  to  their  very  summits ;  valleys,  or  rather 
the  meetings  of  these  gray  slopes  with  the  beds  of  dry  water- 
courses at  their  feet ;  long  sheets  of  bare  rock'  laid  like  flag- 
stones, side  by  side,  along  the  soil ;  these  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  his^rical  parts  of 
Palestine*.  In  such  a  landscape  the  contrast  of  every  excep- 
tion is  doubly  felt.  The  deep  shade  of  the  mountain  wall 
beyond  the  Jordan,  or  again  the  level  plains  of  the  coast  and 
of  Esdraelon,  each  cut  out  of  the  mountains  as  if  with  a  knife, 
become  striking  features  where  all  else  is  monotonous.  The 
eye  rests  with  peculiar  eagerness  on  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  gentie  depressions  become  deep  ravines,  as  in  those  about 
Jerusalem,  or  those  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ; 
or  in  which  the  mountains  assume  a  bold  and  peculiar  form, 
as  Lebanon  and  Hermon  at  the  head  of  the  whole  countiy, 
or  Tabor,  Neby-Samwil,  and  the  **  Frank  mountain,'*  in  the 
centre  of  the  hills  themselves.  The  strange  scenes  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  the  Dead  Sea  are  the  standing  marvel  of 
the  country. 

2.  These  rounded  hills,   occasionally  stretching  into  long 
Vegetotion.  ^^i^dulating  ranges,  are  for  the  most  pcut  bare  of  wood. 

Forest  and  large  timber  (with  a  few  exceptions,  here- 
after to  be  mentioned,)  are  not  known.  Cornfields,  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Christian  populations  as  at  Betlilehem,  vine- 
yards creep  along  the  ancient  terraces.  In  the  spring,  the  hills 
and  valleys  are  covered  with  thin   grass   and  the  aromatic 


'  This  ((raj  colour  is  exchanged  for 
white  in  the  hills  immediately  eastward 
of  Jerusalem. 

*  Weli  described  bj  Richardson,  ii.  374. 
This  feature  of  the  rocky  soil  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  andent  pare- 
ment  (Robinson's  Later  Res.,  p.  119). 

'  Keith,  in  his  Land  of  Israel,  p.  429, 
hM  exactly  oangh*  this  character.     *'  The 


roonded  and  rocky  hills  of  Jndiea  swell 
out  in  empty,  unattractive,  and  even 
repulsive  barrenness,  with  nothing  to 
relieve  the  eye  or  captivate  the  fancy." 

See  Appendix,  Gibeah.  Hasselquist 
p.  126  ;  *'  The  hills  of  Jndna  are  of  a 
moderate  sise,  uneven,  not  of  any  mathe- 
matical figure,  conic  or  hemispheric' 
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shrubs  which  clothe  more  or  less  ahnost  the  whole  of  Syria 
and  Arabia.  But  they  also  glow  with  what  is  peculiar  to 
Palestine,  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  daisies,  the  white  flower 
called  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  but  especially  with  a  blaze  of 
scarlet  flowers  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  anemones,  wild  tulips,  and 
poppies'.  Of  all  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  country,  this 
blaze  of  scarlet  colour  is  perhaps  the  most  peculiar ;  and,  to 
those  who  first  enter  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
has  suggested  the  touching  and  significant  name  of  **  the 
Sayiour^s  blood-drops." 

It  is  this  contrast  between  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  flowers 
and  the  sober  hue  of  the  rest  of  the  landscape,  that  gives  force 
to  the  words, — "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.  .  .  For  I  say 
unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these'."  Whatever  was  the  special  flower  designated  by 
the  lily  of  the  field,  the  rest  of  the  passage  indicates  that  it 
was  of  the  gorgeous  hues  which  might  be  compared  to  the 
robes  of  the  great  king.  The  same  remark  applies,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  to  the  frequent  mention  of  the  same  flower  in  the 
Canticles, — "  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valleys ;  " 
"  as  the  lily  among  thorns ;  "  ''  he  feedeth  among  the  lilies ;  " 
"  he  is  gone  to  gather  lilies^ ."  The  roses  in  the  "  Valley  of 
Boses"  near  Bethlehem  are  said  to  be  a  striking  though  solitary 
instance  of  such  a  burst  of  fragrance\ 

The  same  general  bareness  and  poverty  sets  off  in  the  same 
way  the  rare  exceptions  in  the  larger  forms  of  vege-     ^^^ 
table  life.    The  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate, 
which  form  the  usual  vegetation  of  the  country,  are  so  humble 
in  stature,  that  they  hardly  attract  the  eye  till  the  spectator  is 
amongst  them.      Then  indeed  the  twisted  stems  and  silver 
foliage  of  the  first,  the  dark  broad  leaf  of  the  second,  the  tender 
green  and  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  third,  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  sights,  even  when  stripped  of  the  associations 
which  would  invest  the  tamest  of  their  kind  with  interest.     On 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  olives  especially  are  more 
6t  less  thickly  scattered,  with  that  peculiar  colour  and 
form  which  tibey  share  in  common  with  those  of  Greece  and  of 
Italy;   to  English  eyes,  best  represented  by  aged  willows.* 

>  Well  tocribed  in  Lynch'fl  Bzpedi-  •  Cant.  li.  1,  2.  16 ;  tL  2,  8. 

tion,  p.  225.— See  Chap.  1.  Partii.  p.9».  *  Stewart,  »46. 

'  See  Chapter  Xlli.  *  Those  who  hare  nerer  seen  an  olive 
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But  there  are  a  few  trees  which  emerge  from  this  general 
n^^,  obscurity.  Foremost  stand  the  Cedars*  of  Lebanon. 
In  aneient  times  the  sides  of  that  mcuintain  were 
covered  with  them.  Now,  they  are  only  found  in  one  small 
hollow  on  its  north-western  slope.  But  there  can  be  little 
oonfined  to  doubt  that  they  were  always  confined  to  the  range  of 
Lebanon.  Lebanon,  and  therefore,  properly  speaking,  were  not 
trees  of  Palestine  at  all*.     The  expression  of  Keble, — 

**  Far  o^er  the  cedar  shade  some  tower  of  giant  old,** 

never  could  have  been  true  of  the  woods  and  ruins  of  JudsBa. 
It  was  the  very  remoteness  of  this  noble  tree,  combined  with  its 
majestic  height  and  sweeping  branches,  that  made  it,  one  may 
almost  say,  an  object  of  religious  reverence.  It  is  hardly  ever 
named  without  the  addition,  either  of  the  lofty  mountain  where  it 
grew, — "  the  cedars  of  Lebanon," — or  of  some  epithet  implying 
its  grandeur  and  glory, — "the  treel3  of  the  Lord,"  the  "  cedars 
which  He  hath  planted,"  "  the  tall  cedars,"  "  the  cedars  high 
nnd  lifted  up,"  "  whose  height  is  like  the  height  of  the  cedars," 
**  spread  abroad  like  the  cedar,"  "  with  fair  branches,"  "  with  a 
shadowing  shroud,"  "  of  an  high  stature,"  "  his  top  among  the 
thick  boughs,"  "  his  height  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the 
field,"  "  his  boughs  multiplied,  his  branches  long,"  "  fair  in 
his  greatness,"  "  in  the  length  of  his  branches,"  "  by  .the 
multitude  of  his  branches*."  These  expressions  clearly  indi- 
cate that  to  them  the  cedar  was  a  portent,  a  grand  and  awful 
work  of  God.  The  words  would  never  have  been  used  had  it 
been  a  familiar  sight  amongst  their  ordinary  gardens,  as  it  is 
in  ours.  The  Maronite  clergy  for  many  years  celebrated  worship 
under  their  branches,  as  though  they  formed  a  natural  temple ; 


tree,  must  read  the  description  in  Eoskin's 
Stones  of  Venice,  vol  iii.  p.  176 — 177. 

^  With  the  exception  of  the  cedars,  I 
bare  confined  myself  in  this  enumera- 
tion stiictly  to  the  trees  of  Palestine. 
For  a  fuller  accouut  of  the  cedars,  see 
Chapter  XII. 

3  It  is  not  clear  from  the  account  in 
1  Kings  T.  whether  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
which  Hiram^s  workmen  cut  down  for 
Solomon,  and  sent  on  rafts  to  Joppa  for 


the  building  of  the  Temple,  were  within 
the  Jewish  dominions  at  that  time  or 
noU  But  the  stress  laid  on  the  skill  of 
the  Sidonians  as  wood-cutters,  and  the 
fact  that  Solomon  sent  his  own  over- 
seers  there,  perhaps  implies  that  they 
were. 

'  Isa.  ii.  13 ;  zxxvii.  24  ;  Amos  ii.  9 ; 
Ezek.  xxxi.  3—10 ;  P«.  xxix.  5 ;  xcii.  18 ; 
civ.  16. 
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and  now  have  erected  a  chapel  on  the  spot,  which  is  frequented 
by  numbers  on  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration.  This  may 
now  be  a  homage  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  those  which 
are  left ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  continuation  of  the  ancient 
feeling  towards  them  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  poets  of 
Israel.  Another  more  practical  indication  of  their  size,  as 
compared  to  any  Palestine  timber,  is  the  fact,  that  from  the 
earliest  times  they  have  been  used  for  all  the  great  works 
of  Jewish  architecture.  They  were  so  employed  for  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  and  again  for  the  Temple  of  ZerubabeP,  when 
nothing  but  sheer  necessity  could  have  induced  the  im- 
poverished people  to  send  so  far  for  their  timber.  They 
were  used  yet  once  again,  probably  for  the  last  time,  in 
Justinian's  Church  of  the  Virgin  at  Jerusalem.  When  the 
ceiling  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem,  once  of  cedar,  was  last 
repaired,  the  rafters  were  no  longer  from  the  forests  of  Leba- 
non, but  gifts  from  our  own  oaks  by  King  Edward  IV. 

Passing  from  these  trees,  which,  secluded  as  they  are  in 
their  retired  nook  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  could  o&ks  and 
therefore  illustrate  the  scenery  of  Palestine  only  by  TereUntliH. 
contrast,  we  come  to  those  which  must  always  have  presented 
striking  objects  in  the  view,  wherever  they  appeared.  The 
first  were  those  to  which  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  emphatically 
gave  the  name*  of  "  the  tree,"  or  "  the  strong  tree,"  namely, 
the' "Turkish  oak"  {el  or  *elah,  in  Arabic  Sindian),  and 
those  to  which  the  same  name  was  given  with  a  very  slight 
variation  of  inflexion  {allon)  —  the  turpentine  or  terebinth, 
in  Arabic  butm.  The  trees  are  diflFerent  in  kind;  but  their 
general  appearance  is  so  similar,  as  well  as  the  name  which 
the  Hebrews  (doubtless  &om  this  similarity)  applied  to  both, 
that  they  may  both  be  considered  together  \  Probably  the 
most  remarkable   specimen   of   the   oak  which  the  traveller 

>  See  Robinson's  Lat.  Bes.  590.  pressly  distinguished  "as  the  terebinth 

«  KiTttiii.  7.  {elah)  and  the  oak"  (allon).     But»  on 

'  The  same  word  which  in  the  Desert  the  other  hand,  they  are  also  confounded ; 

is  applied  to  the  PcUm ;  as  in  the  proper  the  saiue  tree,  apparently,  which  is  called 

names  £lim  and  Elath  (See  Chapter  I.  elah  in  Josli.  zzir.  26,  being  called  aUon 

L2( )-,    and  in  Chaldee  to  the  tree  of  in  Gen.  zzxy.   4.     Bee  Appendix  $ub . 

liePs  Yision.  vodbug, 
*  They  are  once  (Isaiah  tl  18)  ez- 
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sees,  is  that  called  **  the  oak  of  Abraliam,*'  near  Hebron,  and 
Abnhftm's  ^^  which  an  elaborate  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Bobin- 
<^'  son*.     A  familiar  example  of  the  terebinth  is  that 

on  the  west  of  Jerusalem^  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  which  forms 
a  marked  object  in  any  view  incladiug  that  portion  of  the 
city.  They  are  both  tall  and  spreading  trees,  with  dark  green 
foliage;  and  by  far  the  largest  in  height  and  breadth  of 
any  in  Palestine.  But  these,  too,  are  rare;  and  this  also  is 
indicated  by  the  aUnsions  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
a  less  degree  than  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  more  frequently 
from  their  being  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  history  of 
Israel,  they  are  described  as  invested  with  a  kind  of  religious 
sanctity,  and  as  landmarks  of  the  country,  to  a  degree  which 
Sacred  would  not  be  possible  in  more  thickly  wooded 
*""  •  regions.  They  were  no  unfitting  image  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  giant  race,  which  had  been ''  destroyed 
from  before  Israel" — ^**the  Amorite,  whose  height  was  like 
the  height  of  the  cedars,  and  he  was  strong  as  the  oaks^'* 
Each  successive  step  of  the  first  patriarchal  migration  is 
marked  by  a  halt  under  one  or  more  of  these  towering  trees. 
Under  the  oak  of  Moreh  at  Shechem,  and  the  oak  of  Mamre  at 
Hebron,  was  built  the  altar  and  pitched  the  tent  of  Abraham. 
And  each  of  these  aged  trees  became  the  centre  of  a  long 
Oak  of  succession  of  historical  recollection.  Underneath  the 
Moreh,  ^^  ^f  Moreh,  or  its  successor*,  Jacob  buried,  as  in  a 
consecrated  spot,  the  images  and  the  ornaments  of  his  Meso- 
potaznian  retainers.  In  the  same  place,  as  it  would  seem,  did 
Joshua  set  up  the  *'  great  stone  "  that  was  "  by  the  sanctuary 
of  the  ^Lord ;  "  and  the  tree,  or  the  spot,  appears  to  have  been 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  as  the  traditional  site  of  these 
two  events,  by  the  double  name  of  the  '*  oak  of  the  enchant- 
ments," and  ''the  oak  of  the  'pillar."  StUl  more  remarkable 
fMamn*  ^^^  *^®  history  of  the  "  oak  of  Mamre."  There  are 
here  indeed  two  rival  claimants.  The  LXX,  trans- 
lating the  word  allon  by  bpvs,  evidently  regard  it  as  identical 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  443.  innslated    "pUun/*  after  the  Vulgate 

3  Amos  ii.  9.  (eonwUlis),      In  Uie  second  ease  Meo- 
s  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  nenim  aignifiea   '  enohantments,*   in  al- 

4  Joahoa  xxiv.  26.  losion  to  Gen.  xxxt.  4,  where  the  car- 
•  Judges  iz.  6,  87.  In  each  case  mis-      rings  appear  to  hare  been  amolete. 
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mSi  elahy  and  therefore,  as  an  oak ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
only  large  tree  now  existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  that 
already  alluded  to  as  the  chief  of  a  group  of  ilexes  in  the  yalley 
of  Eschol,  about  a  mile  from  Hebron;  and  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  same,  or  in  the  same  situation,  as  that  alluded  to 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  Ssewulf,  and  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  by  Mandeville  and  Sanutus,  as  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinary virtues,  and  the  subject  of  a  singular  legend.  But 
the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Josephus  was  attached  to  a 
terebinth^  None  such  now  remains;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  stood  within  the  ancient  enclosure  which  he 
mentions,  and  of  which  ruins  still  remain  to  the  north  of 
Hebron,  under  the  name  of  ''Abraham's  house."  It  was  a 
gigantic  tree,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  Creation.  In  the 
time  of  Constantine'it  was  hung  with  images  and  with  a  picture 
representing  the  Entertainment  of  the  Angels;  and  underneath 
its  shade  was  held  a  fair,  in  which  Christians,  Jews,  and  Arabs 
assembled  every  summer  to  traffic,  and  to  honour,  each  with 
his  own  rites,  the  sacred  tree  and  its  accompanying  figures. 
Constantine  abolished  the  worship  and  the  images,  but  the 
tree,  with  the  fair,  remained  to  the  time  of  Theodosius*.  It 
gave  its  name  to  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  within  the 
church  which  was  built  around  it,  till  the  seventh  century; 
and  in  later  times  marvellous  tales  were  told  of  its  having 
sprung  from  the  staff  of  one  of  the  angelic  visitants,  and  of  its 
blazing  with  fire  yet  remaining  always  fresh'.  The  neighbour- 
ing  field  is  still  called  "  The  Place  of  the  Terebinth." 

These  are  the  two  most  remarkable  of  the  trees  mentioned. 
But  there  are  also  others.  The  "oak  of  Bethel,"  the  Oak  of 
under  which  Deborah  the  nurse  of  Jacob  was  interred,  |^^^ti« 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  'terebinth  of  *  tears,'  Zaanaim. 
and  sometimes  of  '  Tabor ; '  a  landmark  to  wayfarers  over  the 
central  hills  of  Palestine.  The  terebinth  near  Eedesh,  under 
which  the  n«mad  tribe  of  the  Kenites  was  encamped  in  the 
north',  may  even  be  the  tree  which  caused  the  terebinth  to  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  by  whose  sanctuary 
it  stood'.    And  in  all  these  cases,  as  they  had  at  first  been 

'  Josepliiu,  Bell.  Jud.  IV.  iz.  7.  naa.     (Belaad,  p.  712.) 

s  EasebiuB,  Yit.  Gonsfe.  81 ;  Demoiui.  *  AUon-Bachnth,  Gen.  xxzr.  6,  where 

Bt.  v.  9.  "  an  oak,»»  should  be  "  the  0Hk.»» 

*  SocTstea,  i.  18;  Socomen,  Hist.  zL  •  <'The   'oak'  by  ZaaDAiui,*'  JiidM 
(BeUnd,  pp.  718,  7U.)  it.  11. 

*  Enstathins ;     and    Julius    Afnca-  7  See  Lecture  X. 
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marked  out  as  natural  resting-places  for  the  patriarchal  or 
Arab  encampments,  so  they  were  afterwards  in  all  probability 
the  sacred  trees  and  the  sacred  groves  under  which  altars  were 
buHt,  partly  to  the  True  God,  partly  to  Astarte.  One  such 
grove^  apparently  with  the  remains  of  a  sacred  edifice,  exists 
at  Hazori,  near  Banias ;  another,  of  singular  beauty,  on  the 
hill  of  the  lesser  sources  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuary of  Dan*;  a  third',  near  Bludan,  in  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
still  the  scene  of  an  ancient  superstitious  rite. 

These  instances  are  all  more  or  less  isolated.  There  is  one 
district,  however,  where  the  oaks  flourished  and  still  flourish  in 
such  abundance  as  to  constitute  almost  a  forest.  On  the  table- 
lands of  Gilead  are  the  thick  oak-woods  of  Bashan,  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Prophets*  as  presenting  the  most  familiar 
image  of  forest  scenery ;  famous  in  history,  as  the  scene  of  the 
capture  and  death  of  Absalom,  when  he  was  caught  amongst 
the  tangled  branches  of  one  of  their  largest  trees. 

Another  tree,  which  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  Syrian 
Palm  landscape  by  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence,  no  less  than 

by  its  beauty,  is  the  Palm.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
this  stately  tree,  so  intimately  connected  with  our  associations 
of  Judaea  by  the  Bomcm  coins,  which  represent  her  seated  in 
captivity  under  its  shade,  is  now  almost  unknown  to  her  hills 
and  valleys.  Two  or  three  in  the  gardens  of  Jerusalem, 
some  few  at  Nablus,  one  or  two  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
comprise  nearly  all  the  instances  of  the  palm  in  central  Pales- 
tine. In  former  times  it  was  doubtless  more  common.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
used  to  be  the  immense  palm-grove,  seven  miles  long,  which 
surrounded  Jericho;  of  which  large  remains  were  still  visible^ 
in  the  seventh  century  and  the  twelfth,  some  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth. En-gedi,  too,  on  the  western  side  of  the  same  lake,  was 
known  in  early  times  as  Hazazon-Tamar* — "  the  felling  of  palm- 
trees."  Relics  of  its  grove  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  ihe  trunks  of 
palms  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea*,  pre- 
served by  the  salt  with  which  a  long  submersion  in  those 
strange  waters  has  impregnated  them.    Now,  not  one^  is  to  be 

>  Chapter  XL  Sewnlf  (ibid.  p.  23).     Shuv,  p.  370. 

«  See  Porter's  Damascus,  i.  281.  *  Gen.  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  2. 

s  lea.  ii.   18 ;    Ezek.  xxvii.   6.  See  ^  Macmichaers  Journej,  p.  207.     St» 

Chapter  VIII.  Chapter  VII. 

*  Arculf    (Early    Travellers,    p.  7.)  "  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 
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seen  in  the  deep  thicket  which  surrounds  its  spring,  and  at 
Jericho  even  the  solitary  palm,  for  many  years  observed  by 
travellers  as  th^  only  remnant  of  its  former  glory,  has  dis- 
appeared •  On  Olivet,  too,  where  now  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  the  olive  and  the  fig-tree,  there  must  have  been  at  least 
some  palms  in  ancient  days.  In  the  time  of  Ezra  they  went 
forth  "unto  the  mount"  to  fetch  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
•*olive;branches,  and  pine-branches,  and  myrtle-branches,  and 
palm -branches,  and  branches  of  thick*  trees."  Bethany,  "the 
house  of  dates,**  in  all  probability  derives  its  name  &om  the 
same  cause,  and  with  this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  crowd  which 
escorted  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem  from  Bethany  "  took  branches 
of  palm  trees'."  Still,  it  is  probable  that  even  then  the  palm 
was  rarely  found  on  the  high  land  which  forms  the  main 
portion  of  historical  Palestine.  It  is  emphatically,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  account  of  Sinai,  the  "  tree  "  of  the  Desert.  It  is 
always  spoken  of  in  Rabbinical  writers  as  a  tree  of  the  valleys', 
not  of  the  mountains.  It  grows  naturally,  and  were  it  cultivated, 
might  doubtless  grow  again  in  the  tropical  climate  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  stiU  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia ;  and  probably 
from  the  palm -groves,  which  still  strike  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  Jaffa,  Acre,  Sidon,  and 
Beirut,  and  which  there  probably  first  met  the  eye  of  the 
Western  world,  whether  Greek,  Boman,  or  Mediaeval,  came 
the  name  of  Phoenicia*  or  "  the  Land  of  Palms."  Hence  too, 
at  least  in  recent  times,  came  the  branches,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Pilgrims  of  Palestine  from  those  of  Rome, 
Compostella,  and  Canterbury,  by  the  n&me  of  "Palmer." 
But  the  climate  of  the  hill  country  must  always  have  been 
too  cold  for  their  frequent  growth*.  Those  on  Olivet  most 
likely  were  in  gardens ;  the  very  fact  of  the  name  of  the 
"  City  of  Palm-trees,"  applied  as  a  distinguishing  epithet  to 
Jericho;  the  allusion*  to  the  palm-tree  of  En-gedi,  as  though 
found  there  and  not  elsewhere;  the  mention  of  the  palm- 
tree  of  Deborah  at  BetheF,  as   a  well-known   and   solitary 

1  Nehemiah  viii.  15.     For  the  myrtle  '  See  Reland's  Palestine,  806,  868. 

trees  on  or  near  the  same  spot  at  the  same  *  See  Chapter  VI. 

period  compare  the  **  myrtle  trees  tiiat  *  Buckingham,  p.  217. 

were  in  the  bottom,*'  Zech.  i.  8,  10,  11.  *  Boclesiasticus  xxiv.  14. 

3  John  xii.  18..  7  Judges  ir.  5. 
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landmark — probably  the  same  spot  as  tHat  called  Baal-Tamar*, 
*'the  sanctuary  of  the  palm" — all  indicate  that  the  palm  was 
on  the  whole  then,  as  now,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
.  Combined  with  the  palm  in  ancient  times  was  the  Sycamore. 
This  too  was  a  tree  of  the  plain*, —  chiefly  of  the  plain 
of  the  sea-coast — also,  as  we  know  by  one  celebrated 
instance',  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  As  Jericho  derived  its  name 
from  the  palms,  so  did  Sycaminopolis — ^the  modem  Caipha, — 
fi-om  the  grove  of  sycamores,  some  of  which  still  remain  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  large  dai'k-leaved,  wide-spread  tree  called  the  '*  Carob,*' 
TheCarob-  common  in  the  forests  of  Galilee^  is  not  directly 
^^'  named  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  is  it  frequent  in  the 

rest  of  Palestine.  But  it  has  two  points  of  connection  with 
the  Sacred  History.  Its  pods  are  undoubtedly  "the  husks*" 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  of  the  swine  which  he  tended.  And 
a  legend  (founded  perhaps  on  the  popular  name  of  "locust- 
tree"  given  to  the  Carob)  has  confounded  them  with  the 
locusts  which  were  the  food  of  the  Baptist*.  Two  or  three 
carob-trees,  memorials  or  causes  of  this  belief,  are  still  pointed 
out  in  the  hills  a  few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  traditionally  but 
erroneously  called  "  the  Wilderness  of  St.  John." 

There  is  one  other  tree,  only  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  but  too  beautiful  to  be  entirely  passed 
over;  the  Oleander,  with  its  bright  blossoms  and 
dark-green  leaves,  giving  the  aspect  of  a  rich  garden  to  any 
spot  where  it  grows.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  it  may  be  the  "  tree  planted  by  the  *  streams  * 
of  water,  which  biingeth  forth  his  fruit  in  due  season,"  and 
"  whose  leaf  shall  not  wither  " ',  and  it  may  be  "  the  rose-plant 
in  Jericho,  "  the  rose  growing  by  the  brook  of  the  field* " — 
celebrated  by  the  son  of  Sirach. 


>  Judges  XX.  83. 

3  <*Cedan  made  he  as  the  sycamore 
trees  in  the  rale  (Shephela  :  i.  e.  the  low 
country  of  Fhilistia)  for  ahnndance  :" 
1  Kings  X.  27,  and  2  Chr.  i.  15  ;  ix.  27  ; 
also  1  Chr.  xxtu.  28.  See  also  the 
Mishna  quoted  in  Beland^s  Palestine^ 
pp.  806,  868. 

*  Luke  xix.  i, 

*  Van  de  Velde,  i.  886  ;  ii.  407. 

*  Lnke  xr.  10,  xcpirto,  the  same  stiU 
given  in  modem  Ghwek  to  the  fruit  of  the 


tree  K^pairAwta^  which  is  the  same  as  the 
Syrian  or  Egyptian  "Carob."  So  the 
Syriao  Tersion  renders  it  in  this  Tory 
passage, — "  Charoba." 

*  See  the  notes  of  modem  commenta- 
tors on  Matt.  iiL  4.  For  the  trae  food 
of  the  Baptist,  and  the  trae  scene  of  his 
preaching,  see  Chapter  Yll. 

7  Ps.  L  8.  See  Ritfcer,  Jordan,  p.  801. 
See  Chapters  X.  and  XL 

^  Eocles.  xzir.  14,  xxxix.  IS.  The 
word  in  each  case  is  ^oSoy.     But  rhodo- 
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X.  The  geological  structure  of  Palestine,  as  of  Greece,  ib 
almost  entirely  limestone.     The  few  exceptions  are  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  must  be  considered  in  q^,   .  , 
its  own  place.     This  rocky  character  of  the  whole  features  of 
country  has  not  been  without  its  historical  results.        P*l«*«»«- 

1.  Not  only  does  the  thirsty  character  of  the  whole  East 
give  a  peculiar  expression  to  any  places  where  water 
may  be  had,  but  the  rocky  soil  preserves  their 
identity,  and  the  Wells  of  Palestine  serve  as  the  links  by 
which  each  successive  age  is  bound  to  the  other,  in  a  manner 
which  at  first  sight  would  be  thought  almost  incredible.  The 
name  by  which  they  are  called  of  itself  inmcates  their  perma- 
nent character.  The  "well"  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arab 
is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  "spring."  The  spring 
(ain)  is  the  bright  open  source  — the  "  }sye  "  of  the  landscape 
such  as  bubbles  up  amongst  the  crags  of  Sinai,  or  rushes  forth 
in  a  copious  stream  from  En-gedi  or  from  Jericho.  But  the 
well  (beer)  is  the  deep  hole  bored  far  under  the  rocky  surface 
by  the  art  of  man — ^the  earliest  traces  of  that  art  which  these 
regions  exhibit.  By  these  orifices  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
surrounded  by  their  broad  margin  of  smooth  stone  or  marble 
a  rough  mass  of.  stone  covering  the  top,  have  always  been 
gathered  whatever  signs  of  animation  or  civilisation  the  neigh- 
bourhood afforded.  They  were  the  scenes  of  the  earliest 
contentions  of  the  shepherd-patriarchs  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land;  the  places  of  meeting  with  the  women  who  came 
down  to  draw  water  from  their  rocky  depths ;  of  Eliezer  with 
Eebekah,  of  Jacob  with  Bachel,  of  Moses  with  Zipporah,  of 
Christ  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  They  were  the  natural 
halting-places  of  great  caravans,  or  wayfaring  men,  as  when 
Moses  gathered  together  the  people  to  the  well  of  Moab,  which 
the  princes  dug  with  their  sceptered  staves  ^  and  therefore  the 
resort  of  the  plunderers  of  the  Desert — of  "  the  noise  of  archers 
in  the  places  of  drawing  water'."  What  they  were  ages  ago  in 
each  of  these  respects  they  are  still.  The  shepherds  may  still 
be  seen  leading  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  to  their  margin ; 
the  women  still  come  with  their  pitchers  and  talk  to  those 

dendron  and  rhododophon  (as  laurtu  rose      Cyolop.  Boee^  Rodtm* 
in  French)   have  been  often   (and    not  '  Nnmb.xxi.  16,  18. 

onnatorally)    applied    to  the   rose-like  '  Judges  r.  11. 

flowers  of  the    oleander.      (See    Eitto^ 

L  2 
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"  who  sit  by  the  well ; "  the  traveller  still  looks  forward  to  it  as 
his  resting-place  for  the  night,  if  it  be  in  a  place  of  safety ;  or, 
if  it  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wilder  Bedouins,  is  hurried 
on  by  his  dragoman  or  his  escort  without  halting  a  moment; 
and  thus,  by  their  means,  not  only  is  the  image  of  the  ancient 
life  of  the  country  preserved,  but  the  scenes  of  sacred  events 
are  identified,  which  under  any  other  circumstances  would 
have  perished.  The  wells  of  Beersheba  in  the  wide  frontier- 
valley  of  Palestine  are  indisputable  witnesses  of  the  life  of 
Abraham'.  The  well  of  Jacob,  at  Shechem,  is  a  monument 
of  the  earliest  and  of  the  latest  events  of  sacred  history,  of  the 
caution  of  the  prudSnt  patriarch,  no  less  than  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Gospel  there  proclaimed  by  Christ  *. 

2.  Next  to  the  wells  of  Syria,  the  most  authentic  memorials 
1  v-ea.  ^^  P*^*  times  are  the  Sepulchres,  and  partly  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  lined  the  public 
roads  with  funeral  pillars  or  towers.  Grassy  graves  and  marble 
monuments  fill  the  churchyards  and  churches  of  Christian 
Europe.  But  the  sepulchres  of  Palestine  were,  like  the  habi- 
tations of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  hewn  out  of  the  living  lime- 
stone rock,  and  therefore  indestructible  as  the  rock  itself.  In 
this  respect  they  resembled,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
tombs  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  as  there  the  traveller  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  confronted  with  the  names  and  records  of 
men  who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago,  so  also,  in  the  exca- 
vations of  the  valleys  which  surround  or  approach  Shiloh, 
Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Jerusalem,  he  knows  that  he  sees  what 
were  the  last  resting-places  of  the  generations  contemporary 
with  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  David.  And  the  example  of  Egypt 
shows  that  the  identification  of  these  sepulchres  even  with 
th^  individual  occupants  is  not  so  improbable  as  might  be 
otherwise  supposed.  If  the  graves  of  Bameses  and  Osirei  can 
still  be  ascertained,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  thought 
that  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  may  have  survived  the  lapse  of 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries.  The  rocky  cave  on  Mount  Hor 
must  be  at  least  the  spot  believed  by  Josephus  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Aaron.     The  tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  near  one  of  the 

I  See  Chapter  I.  Part  iL  p.  09.  *  See  Chapter  V. 
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two  monuments  pointed  out  as  such  in  the  opening  of  the  vale 
of  Shechem.  The  sepulchre  which  is  called  the  tomb  of  Bachel 
exactly  agrees  with  the  spot  described  as  "a  little  way "  from 
Bethlehem*.  The  tomb  of  David,  which  was  known  with 
certainty  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  may  perhaps  still  be 
found  under  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  on  the  modem 
Zion  *.  Above  all,  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  is  concealed,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  by  the  mosque  at  Hebron*.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  we  must  rest  satisfied  rather  with  the  general  than 
the  particular  interest  of  the  tombs  of  Palestine.  The  proof  of 
identity  in  each  special  instance  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
locality.  Greek  and  Hebrew  inscriptions  have  been  found 
here  and  there  in  Jewish  sepulchres,  but  (in  this  respect  how 
unlike  Egypt),  not  a  single  letter  which  can  with  certainty  be 
referred  to  an  ancient  period ;  and  tradition  is,  in  this  class  of 
monuments,  found  to  be  unusually  fallacious*  Although  some 
of  those  which  are  described  as  genuine  by  Jewish  authorities 
can  neither  be  rejected  nor  received  with  positive  assurance, 
such  as  the  alleged  sepulchres  of  Deborah,  Barak,  Abinoam, 
Jael,  and  Heber,  at  Kedesh-Naphtali*;  and  of  Phinehas,  Elea- 
zar,  and  Joshua,  in  the  eastern  ranges  of  Shechem  * ;  yet  the 
passion  of  the  Mussulman  conquerors  of  Syria  for  erecting 
mosques  over  the  tombs  of  celebrated  saints  (and  such  to  them 
are  all  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament)  has  created  so  many 
fictitious  sepulchres,  as  to  throw  doubt  on  all.  Such  are  the 
tombs  of  Seth  and  Noah,  in  the  vale  of  tho  Lebanon ;  of  Moses, 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Mosaic 
narrative;  of  Samuel,  on  the  top  of  Neby-Samwil;  of  Sidon 
and  Zebulun  near  Sidon  and  Tyre ;  of  Hosea,  in  Gilead ;  of 
Jonah,  thrice  over,  in  Judsa,  in  Phoenicia,  and  at  Nineveh. 

Even  the  most  genuine  sepulchres  are  received  as  such  by 
the  highest  Mussulman  authorities  on  grounds  the  most  puerile. 
The  mosque  of  Hebron  is  justly  claimed  by  them  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  but  their  reason  for  believing 
it  is  thus  gravely  stated  in  the  "  Torch  of  Hearts,"  a  work 
written  by  the  learned  Ali,  son  of  Jafer  ar-Rayz,  **  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."     '*  I 

1  Gkn.   zxxY.   16.     There  ib  a  caTe  *  See  Chapter  I.  Part  u.  p.  100. 

underneath  it.     See  Sohwan,  p.  110.  *  Schwars,  183. 

»  See  Chapter  XIV.  •  Ibid.  147. 150.  IW. 
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rely,"  he  says,  "  on  the  testimony  of  Ab6  Horftirah,  who  thus 
expfesses  hiiriself : — ^It  was  said  by  the  Apostle  of  God;  *  When 
the  angel  Gabriel  made  me  take  the  nocturnal  flight  to  Jerusa- 
lem, we  passed  over  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  and  he  said,  Descend, 
and  make  a  prayer  with  two  genuflexions,  for  here  is  the 
sepulchre  of  thy  father  Abraham.  Then  we  passed  Bethlehem, 
and  he  said,  Descend,  for  here  was  bom  thy  brother  Jesus. 
Then  we  came  to  Jerusalem  *.' " 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  the  probable  cause  of  this  uncer- 
tainty of  Jewish,  as  contrasted  with  the  certainty  of  Egyptian 
and,  we  might  add,  of  European  tradition  on  the  subject  of 
tombs.  However  strongly  the  reverence  for  sacred  graves  may 
have  been  developed  in  the  Jews  of  later  times,  the  ancient 
Israelites  never  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same  feeling  of 
regard  for  the  resting-places  or  the  remains  of  their  iUustrions 
dead,  as  was  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  in  the  earlier  Pagan  and 
in  the  later  Christian  world.  "  Let  me  bury  my  dead  out  of 
my  sight" — "No  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day*," — express,  if  not  the  general  feeling  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
at  least  the  general  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  Every  one 
knows  the  most  signal  instance  in  which  this  indifference  was 
manifested.  Somewhere,  doubtless,  near  the  walls  of  the  old 
Jerusalem,  or  buried  under  its  ruins,  is  the  "new  sepulchre 
hewn  in  the  rock,"  where  "  the  body  of  Jesus  was  laid,"  but  the 
precise  spot,  never  indicated  by  the  Evangelists,  was  probably 
unknown  to  the  next  generation,  and  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
remain  a  matter  of  doubt  always  *.  In  this  respect  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  an  illustration  of  a 
general  fact  in  sacred  topography.  Modem  pilgrims  are  troubled 
at  the  supposition  that  such  a  locality  should  have  been  lost. 
The  Israelites  and  the  early  Christians  would  have  been  sur- 
prised if  it  had  been  preserved. 

3.  But  the  tombs  are  only  one  class  of  a  general  peculiarity, 
resulting  from  the  physical  structure  of  Palestine. 

Like  all  limestone  formations,  the  hills  of  Palestine  abound 
in  caves.  How  great  a  part  the  caverns  of  Greece 
played  in  the  history  and  mythology  of  that  country 

^  Tbn  Bfttata,  116.        *  Gen.  zziil  4 ;  Dent  xzziT.  6.        'See  Chapter  XIY. 
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is  well  known.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  those  of  Palestine  were 
never  likely  to  have  been  of  the  same  importance,  because,  not 
being  stalactitic,  they  conld  not  so  forcibly  suggest  to  the 
Canaanite  wanderers  the  images  of  sylvan  deities,  which  the 
Grecian  shepherds  naturally  found  in  the  grottoes  of  in  amnent 
Parnassus  and  Hymettus.  But  from  other  points  of  ^^^ 
view  we  never  lose  sight  of  them.  In  these  innumerable  rents, 
and  cavities,  and  holes,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  sepulchres, 
which  still,  partly  natural,  and  partly  artificial,  perforate  the 
rocky  walls  of  the  Judaean  valleys;  the  long  line  of  tombs,  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  beginning  with  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  and  ending  with  the  grave  of  Lazarus — ^which  was  "a 
cave,  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it " — and  *'  the  sepulchre  hewn  in 
the  rock,  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid."  We  see  in  them 
the  shelter  of  the  people  of  the  land,  in  the  terrible  visitations  of 
old,  as  when  "  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tain, ...  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  a  *  cave ;  '* 
or  as  when  **  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  they  fled 
before  the  earthquake  to  the '  ravine '  of  the  *  mountains ; "  to  the 
rocky  fissures  safer,  even  though  themselves  rent  by  like  con- 
vulsions, than  the  habitations  of  man.  '*  Enter  into  the  rock,"  so 
wrote  '  Isaiah,  probably  in  the  expectation  or  the  recollection  of 
this  very  catastrophe,  "  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust,  for  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  His  majesty.  .  .  .  They  shall  go  into 
the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth,  and  the 
*  clefts  of  the  cliffs,'  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  His 
majesty,  when  He  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  eartii."  We  see 
in  them,  also,  the  hiding-places  which  served  sometimes  for  the 
defence  of  robbers  and  insurgents,  sometimes  for  the  refuge  of 
those  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ; "  the  prototype  of 
the  catacombs  of  the  early  Christians,  of  the  caverns  of  the 
Yaudpis  and  the  Covenanters.  The  cave  of  the  five  kings 
at  Makkedah ;  the  "  caves  and  dens  and  strongholds "  and 
'*  rocks  "  and  **  pits  "  and  "  holes,"  in  which  the  Israelites  took 
shelter  from  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Gideon  \  from  the 

1  Gen.  six.   SO.    Compare  Galman's  Safed  to  Tiberias  where  there  were  not 

account  of  the  earthquake  of  Safed  in  people."                   '  Zech.  ziy.  6. 

1837  (Kitto,  Fh^rsic.  Geogr.  of  Paleetine,  *  laa.  ii.  10,  19,  21. 

]  57).     '*  There  waa  scarcely  a  cave  from  *  Judges  vi.  2. 
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Philistines  in  tlie  time  of  Saul*;  the  cleft'  of  the  cliff  Etam, 
into  which  Samson  went  down  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies ;  the  caves  *  of  David  at  Adullam,  and  at  Maon  and  of 
Saul  at  En-gedi ;  the  cave  in  which  Obadiah  hid  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord*;  the  caves  of  the  robber-hordes  above  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth*;  the  sepulchral  caves  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs'; 
the  cave  of  Jotapata',  where  Josephus  and  his  coimtrymen  con- 
cealed themselves  in  their  last  struggle, — continue  from  first  to 
last  what  has  truly  been  called  the  "  cave-Hfe  "  of  the  Israelite 
nation.  The  stream  of  their  national  existence,  like  the  actual 
streams  of  the  Grecian  rivers,  from  time  to  time  disappears 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  runs  under  ground  in  these  subter- 
raneous recesses,  to  burst  forth  again  when  the  appointed 
moment  arrives';  a  striking  type,  as  it  is  a  remarkable  instance, 
of  the  preservation  of  the  spiiitual  life  of  the  Chosen  People, 
"  burning,  but  not  consumed,"  "  chastened,  but  not  killed." 

In  older  times,  there  is  no  proof  that  these  ancient  grottoes 
were  used  for  worship,  either  Canaanitish  or  Israelite.  The 
"  green  trees,"  the  "  high  places,"  served  alike  for  the  altars  of 
the  Lord,  and  for  those  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  The  free  and 
open  sky  for  the  one  worship,  the  unrestricted  sight  of  the  sun 
and  the  host  of  heaven  for  the  other,  were  alike  alien  to  the 
sepulchral  darkness  of  the  holes  and  caverns  of  the  rocks.  The 
one  instance  of  a  cave  dedicated  to  religious  worship,  before  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  that  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
consecrated  by  foreign  settlers  as  a  sanctuary  of  their  own 
Grecian  Pan'.  But  the  moment  that  the  religion  of  Palestine 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  sacred  traditions  are  concerned,  it  became  "  a 
religion  of  caves  " — of  those  very  caves  which  in  earlier  times 
had  been  unhallowed  by  any  religious  influence  whatever. 
Wherever  a  sacred  association  had  to  be  fixed,  a  cave*  was 

1  1  Sam.  ziii.  6  ;  xiv.  11.  '  1  Sam.  xzii.  1 ;  zxiii.  25  ;  xziy.  3. 

*  Judges  XT.  8.     So  it  should  be  ren-  *  1  Kings  xvili.  4, 18  ;  see  Chapter  IX. 

dered.      The  passage  is  interesting  as  *  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  I.  xvi.  2 — i. 

illustrating   the   peculiar   character    of  '  Jifark  y.  3. 

some  of  the  hiding-places — not  what  we  ^  Josephus,  Vita,  74,  75. 

should  call  caves — but  holes  sunk  in  the  "  See  Hengstenberg  on  Psalm  Ivil.  1 ; 

earth.    "Behold  the  Hebrews  oome  forth  Ewald's  Geschichte,  yoL  y.  p.  25. 

out  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hid  *  See  Chapter  XI. 
themselyes."    See  Chapter  IV. 
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immediately  selected  or  fomid  as  its  home.  First  in  antiquity 
is  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem,  already  in  the  second  cen-  ^^^  .^ 
tnry  regarded  by  popular  belief  as  the  scene  of  the  modem 
Nativity.  Next  comes  the  grotto  on  Mount  Olivet,  ^ 
selected  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  last  conversations  before  the 
Ascension.  These  two  caves,  as  Eusebius  emphatically  asserts, 
were  the  first  seats  of  the  worship  established  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  to  which  was  shortly  afterwards  added  a  third,  the 
sacred  cave  of  the  Sepulchre.  To  these  were  rapidly  added 
the  cave  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  the  cave  of  the  An- 
nunciation at  Nazareth,  the  cave  of  the  Agony  at  Oethsemane, 
the  cave  of  the  Baptist  in  the  "  wilderness  of  St.  John,"  the 
cave  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  And  then  again,  partly 
perhaps  the  cause,  partly  the  effect  of  this  consecration  of 
grottoes,  began  the  caves  of  hermits.  There  was  the  cave  of 
St.  Pelagia  on  Mount  Olivet,  the  cave  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Paula, 
and  St.  Eustochiiim  at  Bethlehem,  the  cave  of  St.  Saba  in  the 
ravines  of  the  Kedron,  the  remarkable  cells  hewn  or  found  in 
the  precipices  of  the  Quarantania  or  Mount  of  the  Temptation 
above  Jericho.  In  some  few  instances  this  selection  of  grottoes 
would  coincide  with  the  events  thus  intended  to  be  perpetuated, 
as  for  example  the  hiding-places  of  the  prophets  on  Carmel, 
and  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  our  Lord.  But  in 
most  instances  the  choice  is  made  without  the  sanction,  in 
some  instances  in  defiance,  of  the  sacred  narrative.  No  one 
would  infer  from  ftie  mention  of  the  "  inn,"  or  "  house  "  of  the 
Nativity,  or  of  the  entrance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation 
to  Mary,  that  those  events  took  place  in  caves.  The  very  fact 
that  in  the  celebrated  legend,  it  is  a  house,  and  not  a  grotto, 
which  is  transplanted  to  Loretto,  is  an  indication  of  what  would 
be  the  natural  belief.  AU  our  common  feelings  are  repugnani 
to  the  transference  of  the  scenes  of  the  Agony  and  Ascension 
from  the  free  and  open  sides  of  the  mountain  to  the  narrow 
seclusion  of  subterraneous  excavations.  It  is  possible,  as  we 
are  often  reminded,  that  the  very  fact  of  caverns  being  so 
frequently  used  for  places  of  dwelling  and  resort  in  Palestine, 
would  account  for  the  absence  of  a  more  specific  allusion  to 
them ;  for  grottoes  are  stables  at  Bethlehem  still ;  and  the  lower 
stories  of  houses  at  Nazareth  are  excavated  in  the  rock.    But 
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the  more  probable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
after  the  devastating  storm  of  the  Boman  conquest  had  swept 
away  the  traces  of  sacred  recollections  in  human  habitations, 
the  inhabitants  or  pilgrims  who  came  to  seek  them,  would  seek 
and  find  them  in  the  most  strongly  marked  features  of  the 
neighbourhood.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  the  caves. 
Helena,  by  the  consecration  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable, 
would  set  the  example ;  the  practice  of  the  hermits,  already 
begun  in  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Egypt,  would  encourage  the 
belief  of  this  sanctity.  And  thus  the  universality  of  the  con- 
nection between  grottoes  and  sacred  events,  which  in  later 
times  provokes  suspicion,  in  early  times  would  only  render  the 
minds  of  pilgrims  more  callous  to  the  improbabilities  of  each 
particular  instance.* 

4.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  history  of  the  caves,  because 
Legendary  it  is  the  Only  instance  of  a  close  connection  between 
cunofliues.  ^^  history  or  the  religion  of  Palestine,  and  any  of  its 
more  special  natural  features.  In  some  few  cases,  the  local 
legends  may  be  traced  to  similar  peculiarities. 

(1.)  The  stones  called  "Elijah's  melons,"  on  Mount  Carmel, 
and  "  the  Virgin  Mary's  peas,"  near  Bethlehem,  are  instances 
of  crystallisation  well  known  in  limestone  formations.  They 
are  so  called,  as  being  the  supposed  produce  of  those  two  plots 
turned  into  stone,  from  the  refusal  of  the  owners  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  prophet  and  the  saint.  Another  celebrated 
example  may  be  noticed  in  the  petrified  lentfls  of  the  workmen 
at  the  great  Pyramid,  as  seen  by  Strabo  at  its  base*,  and  as  still 
visible  at  the  present  day.  In  Palestine  the  traces  of  these 
once  well-known  relics  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared*. 

(2.)  Another  peculiarity  of  the  limestone  rock  has  given  birth 
to  the  legendary  scene  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army.  Two  pits  were  formerly  pointed  out  near  Bethle}iem  as 
the  grave  of  the  Assyrian  host.     One  still  remains.     It  is  an 


1  See  Chapter  XIY.  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  the  general 

3  Strabo,  zvii.     These  petrified  lentils  petrifaction  of  lentils  which  had  supported 

were  probably  the  same  as  the  petrified  Pharaoh  at  the   time  of   the  Bzodns. 

fruits  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  Weil's  Legends,  p.  121,  122. 
of  Omar   Ibn  Abd  al-Adz,   Caliph    of  '  Clarke,  t.  182.     ''  Those  on  Mount 

Egypt,  in  the  99th  year  of  the  Hejira.  Cannel  were  carried  off  by  Djesiar  Pasha 

In  this  version  of  the  story,  they  were  for  cannon  balls.'*    Clarke,  it.  11 7« 
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irregular  opening  in  the  rocky  ground,  exactly  similar  to  those 
"which  may  be  seen  by  hundreds,  in  the  wild  limestone  district 
called  the  Karst,  above  Trieste.  The  real  scene  of  the  event 
is  probably  elsewhere*. 

(3.)  The  limestone,  which  is  usually  white  or  gray,  is  occa- 
sionally streaked  with  red.  It  is  in  these  reddish  veins  that 
the  pilgrims  fancied  they  saw  the  marks  of  the  drops  of  blood 
in  the  so-called  Scala  Santa ;  or  on  the  rock  near  Jerusalem, 
of  late  years  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen. 

(4.)  The  black  and  white  stones,  usually  called  volcanic, 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  have  been  trans- 
formed by  Jewish  fancy  into  the  traces  of  the  tears  of  Jacob  in 
search  of  Joseph*. 

(5.)  It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  limestone  rocks  to  assume 
fantastic  forms,  and  in  this  respect  the  contrast  between  the 
legends  of  Palestine  and  Sinai  is  most  apparent.  Some  few 
however  there  are ;  their  very  slightness  indicating  that  they 
have  not  been  the  occasion,  but  only  the  handles  of  the  stories 
appended  to  them.  The  cavity  of  the  footmark  on  Mount 
Olivet ;  the  supposed  entombment  of  Adam's  skull,  in  Gol- 
gotha ;  the  sinuous  mark  of  the  Virgin's  girdle  by  Gethse- 
mane;  the  petrifaction  of  the  ass  at  Bethany';  the  impression 
of  Elijah's  form  on  the  rocky  bank  by  the  roadside,  near  the 
convent  of  Mar  Elias,  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem^,  are 
perhaps  the  only  objects  in  which  the  form  of  the  rocks  can  be 
supposed  to  have  suggested  the  legends.  But  another  place 
will  occur  for  speaking  of  these  more  particularly*. 

It  is  worth  while  to  enumerate  these  instances,  trifling  as 
they  are,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  slightness  of  foundation 
which  the  natural  features  of  Palestine  afford,  for  the  mytho- 
logy almost  inevitably  springing  out  of  so  long  a  series  of 
remarkable  events.  And  this  is  in  fact  the  final  conclusion 
which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  character,  or  rather  want  of 
character,  presented  by  the  general  scenery.  If  the  first  feeling 
be  disappointment,  yet  the  second  may  well  be  thankfulness. 

»  See  Chapter  IV.  •  See  Chapter  IIL 

-  See  Sandys,  p.  191.     Van  Bgrnont}  *  See  Qaaresmius,  toI.  ii. ;  tL  8. 

^(^4,  *  See  Chapter  ZIV. 
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There  is  little  in  these  hills  and  yalleys  on  which  the  ima- 
gination can  fasten.  Whilst  the  great  seats  of  Greek  and 
Eoman  religion,  at  Delphi  and  Lebadea,  by  the  lakes  of  Alba 
and  of  Aricia,  strike  even  the  indifferent  traveller  as  deeply 
impressive ;  Shiloh  and  Bethel  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  the 
sanctuaries  and  oracles  of  God,  almost  escape  the  notice  even 
of  the  zealous  antiquarian  in  the  maze  of  undistinguished  hills 
which  encompass  them.  The  first  view  of  Olivet  impresses  us 
chiefly  by  its  bare  matter-of-fact  appearance ;  the  first  approach 
to  the  hills  of  Judsea  reminds  the  English  traveller  not  of  the 
most  but  of  the  least  striking  portions  of  the  mountains  of  his 
own  country.  Yet  all  this  renders  the  Holy  Land  the  fitting 
cradle  of  a  religion  which  expressed  itself  not  through  the 
voices  of  rustling  forests,  or  the  clefts  of  mysterious  preci- 
pices, but  through  the  souls  and  hearts  of  men ;  which  was 
destined  to  have  no  home  on  earth,  least  of  all  in  its  own  birth- 
place ;  which  has  attained  its  full  dimensions  only  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  travelled  further  from  its  original  source,  to  the 
daily  life  and  homes  of  nations  as  far  removed  from  Palestine  in 
thought  and  feeling,  as  they  are  in  climate  and  latitude  ;  which 
alone  of  all  religions,  claims  to  be  founded  not  on  fancy  or 
feeling,  but  on  Fact  and  Truth. 


JUDJEA  AND  JEKFSALEM. 


The   southern  frontier  of  Palestine  almost  imperceptibly 
loses  itself  in  the  desert  of  Sinai.     It  is  sometimes    j^j^^^ 
called  the  land  of  "  Goshen*,"  or  the  "  frontier,"  doubt-    ^^ 
less  from  the  same  reason  as  the  more  famous  tract    ''South" 
between  the  cultivated  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  desert, 
in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt  before  the  Exodus.     But  it  is  more 
commonly    known    as   "the   south,"    "the    south    country." 
Abraham  "  went  up  out  of  Egypt  into  the  south ;  "  "  he  went 
on  Ijjis  journeys /ro7?i  the  south  even  unto  Bethel ; "  "  Isaac  dwelt 
in  the  south  country"    Here,  in  the  wide  pastures  between  the 
hiUs  and  the  actual  Desert,  the*  Patriarchs  fed  their  flocks ; 
here  were  the  wells, — the  first  regular  wells  that  are  met  by 
the  traveller  as  he  emerges  from  the  wilderness — Moladah, 
Lahai-Boi,  and,  above  all,  Beersheba*.     The  exact  limits  of 
this  "  southern  frontier "  are,  of  course,  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined.    Its  main  sweep,  however,  was  through  the  vast  undu- 
lating plain  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  these  wells, 
immediately  under  the  hills   of  Judaea,  now  known   as  the 
Wfidy  Kib&b,  probably  what  in  former  times  was  called  the 
"  valley,"  i,  e.  the  *  torrent-bed '  or  Wady*  of  Gerar.    After 
the  Patriarchal  times,  it  has  but  few  recollections.      It  was 
indeed  the  first  approach  of  the  Israelites  to  their  promised 
home,  when  the  spies  ascended  from  Kadesh  "  by  the  south^" 

»  Josh.  X.  41 ;  xi.  16.  Stewart  (214).  xv.  5  ;  1  Chr.  ir.  89  (LXX  **  Gerat"  for 

'Robinson    (i.    800)    describeB    two,  "Gedor").  See  Chapter  I,  Part  u.  p.  99. 

Van  de  Velde  (ii.  186)  five  wells.  For  Gerar,  see  Stewart^  Tent  and  Khan, 

*  Gen.  xxvi.   17,  19,    "  Nachal"  (see  p.  192. 

Appendix).     Numb.   xIt.   25  ;    1  Sam.  *  Numb.  xiil.  22. 
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but  not  that  by  which  they  finally  entered.  It  was  then  still 
what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Abraham — a  nomadic  country, 
though  with  less  illustrious  sheykhs ;  "  the  Amalekites  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  the  '  south,"  and  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua,  "  the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses*  father-in-law," 
with  a  true  Bedouin  instinct,  "  went  up  *into  the  wilderness  of 
Judah,  which  lieth  in  the  south  of  Arad,"  and  between  them 
the  country  was  shared.  And  the  latest  notices  of  this  region 
agree  with  the  earliest.  The  Amalekites  of  the  Desert  were 
still  there,  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  with  the  Kenites  amongst  them, 
"with  their  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  "lambs;  "  and  again,  in  the 
close  of  his  reign,  they  broke  in  once  more  upon  the  country 
from  which  he  had  driven  them,  upon  "the  south  of  the 
Gherethites  and  the  south  of  Caleb,  and  burned  Ziklag  with 
*fire."  So  little  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  south  "  distinguish- 
able from  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  wilderness,  that  David  was 
able  to  represent  his  plunder  of  "  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  and 
camels  "  equally  as  the  property  of  either*.  Nabal,  who  dwelt 
on  the  southern  Carmel,  was  a  borderer  on  the  "wilderness ;" 
his  riches  were  his  "three  thousand  sheep  and  a  thousand 
goats ; "  his  fear,  in  that  dry*  region,  was  as  much  for  his 
"water"  as  for  his  "bread'."  Most  of  the  habitable  places 
in  these  parts  were  called  "  Hazer ;  "  that  is,  they  were  mdtely 
the  unwalled  villages  of  Bedouins.  The  names  of  some  indicate 
that  they  were  stations  of  passage,  like  those  which  now  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  great  line  of  Indian  transit  between  Cairo 
and  Suez.  In  "  Beth-marcaboth,"  the  *  house  of  chariots,'  and 
"  Hazar-susim,"  the  *  village  of  horses,'  we  recognise  the 
depots  and  stations  for  the  "  horses "  and  "  chariots "  such 
as  those  which  in  Solomon's  time  went  to  and  fro  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine®. 
To  Simeon,  the  fierce  and  lawless  tribe,  the  dry  "  south  "  was 
given,  for  "  out  of  the  portion  of  Judah  was  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  children  of  Simeon ;  for  the  part  of  the 
children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for  them ;  therefore  the  children 

1  Numb.  xiii.  29  ;  xiv.  25.  e  Kegeh,ihe  Hebrew  word  for^Sonth" 

•Judges    i.    16.       Compare  Kinab,       is  derived  from  a  root  rignifying    **dry." 

Josb.  XT.  22  ;  also,  for  Arad,  see  Numb.       See  Geseoins  tvb  voce, 
xx'i.  1 ;  Josh,  xii.  14.  '  i  Sam.  xxr.  2,  11. 

*  1  Sam.  XT.  6,  9.  ■  Josh.  xix.  6  ;  1  Kings  x.  28.     Com- 
<  1  Sam.  XXX.  14.                                       fiare  Chapter  I.  Part  ii.  p.  64. 

*  1  Sam.  xxTii.  8—10.     ? 
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of  Simeon  had  their  inheritance  within  the  inheritance  of  themV* 
In  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  he  is  ''  divided  and  scattered ;  "  in 
that  of  Moses  he  is  omitted  altogether*.  Amongst  these 
Bedouin  villages  his  lot  was  cast ;  and  as  time  rolled  on,  the 
tribe  gradually  crossed  the  imperceptible  boundary  between 
civilisation  and  barbarism,  between  Palestine  and  the  Desert, 
and,  in  "  the  days  of  Hezekiah,"  they  wandered  forth  to  the 
east  to  seek  pasture  for  their  flocks,  and  "  smote  the  tents  " 
of  the  pastoral  tribes  who  "  had  dwelt  there  of  old ; "  and 
roved  along  across  the  'Arabah  till  they  arrived  at  the  "  Mount 
Seir " — the  range  of  Petra — and  "  smote  the  rest  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day^." 

In  the  midst  of  this  wild  frontier,  ruins  still  appear  on  the 
rising  grounds  as  if  of  ancient  cities ;  such  as  may  have  been 
Arad,  the  abode  of  the  southernmost  Canaanite  king;  and 
Kirjath-sannah,  so  called,  doubtless,  from  its  palm-trees; 
though  also  known  by  the  appellation  of  Debir,  or  Kirjath- 
sepher,  "the  city  of  the  Oracle,"  or  the  "Book."  It  was 
in  the  capture  of  this  fortress  that  Othniel  performed  the  feat 
of  arms  which  won  for  him  the  daughter  of  CaleV.  But 
the  speech  of  Achsah  to  *her  father  was  the  best  reason  for 
the  slight  notice  of  this  Desert  tract  in  later  times,  and  is  the 
best  introduction  to  the  real  territory  of  Judah,  on  which  we 
are  now  to  enter — "  Give  me  a  blessing,  for  thou  hast  given 
me  a  south  land ;  give  me  also  springs  of  water"  The  wells 
of  Beersheba  were  enough  for  the  Patriarchs,  the  Amalekites, 
and  the  Xenites,  but  they  were  not  enough  for  the  daughter  of 
Judah,  and  the  house  of  the  mighty  Caleb. 

II.  The  "  hill  country," — "  the  mountain  country,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  "Judah"  in  earlier,  of  " Jud»a"  in  later    Monntain 
times — ^is  the  part  of  Palestine  which  best  exemplifies    conntry  of 
its  characteristic   scenery  ;    the  rounded  hills,   the 
broad  valleys,  the '  scanty  vegetation,  the  villages  or  fortresses, 
sometimes  standing,  more  frequently  in  ruins,    on    The  Lion 
the  hill  tops  ;  the  wells  in  every  valley,  the  vestiges,    ^^  J^^^*^- 
of  terraces,  whether  for  com  or  wine.    Here,  in  this  wide  valley 
tract — the  largest*  of  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  coimtry — the 

1  Joflhoa  zix.  9.  sword,  take  Tengeanoe  on  the  atrangen.** 

«  Judith  is  said  to  he  of  the  trihe  of  (Judith  ix.  2). 
ffimeon,  and  preserree  the  fierce  character  '  1  Chron.  iv.  89—  48. 

of  her  ancestors  ;— "  0  Lord  God  of  my  *  Jos.  xv.  16—17,  49  ;  Jud.  i.  11— 13. 

father  Simeon,   to  whom  Thou  gavc^t  a  *  Robinson's  (Later  Reu.  1(50). 
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"  Lion  of  Judah  "  entrenched  himself,  to  guard  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Chosen  Land,  with  Simeon,  Dan,  and  Benjamin 
nestled  around  him.  Well  might  he  he  so  named  in  this  wild 
country,  more  than  half  a  wilderness,  the  lair  of  the  savage 
beasts',  of  which  the  traces  gradually  disappear  as  we  advance 
into  the  interior.  Fixed  there,  and  never  dislodged  except  by 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation,  "he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as 
a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion — ^who  shall  rouse  biin  up?"  Through- 
out the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges,  from  Othniel  to  Samson, 
Judah  dwelt  undisturbed  within  those  mountain  fastnesses. 
In  these  gray  hills,  and  in  their  spacious  caverns,  David  hid 
himself  when  he  fled  to  the  mountains  like  one  of  their  own 
native  partridges,  and,  with  his  band  of  freebooters,  maintained 
himself  against  the  whole  force  of  his  enemy.  The  tribes  oi 
the  east  and  of  the  north  were  swept  away  by  the  Assyrian 
kings,  Galilee  and  Samaria  fell  before  the  Boman  conquerors, 
whilst  Judah  still  remained  erect ;  the  last,  because  the  most 
impregnable,  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

On  these  mountain  tops  were  gathered  all  the  cities  and 
Fenced  tillages  of  Judah  and  Benjamin;  in  this  respect  con- 
cities  of  trasted,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the  situation  of  the 
towns  of  the  more  northern  tribes.  The  position 
of  each  is  so  like  the  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  when  seen ;  useless  to  characterise  them  in  description. 
Hence,  although  when  the  names  are  preserved  their  identifi- 
cation is  certain,  when  the  name  is  lost,  as  in  the  case  of 
Modin',  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  selection  of  any  one  of 
the  many  heights  which,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
monument  of  the  Maccabees,  can  be  seen  from  the 
sea*.  Two  eminences  stand  out  from  the  rest,  marked 
by  their  peculiar  conformation.   One  is  the  square-shaped 


Herodion. 


1  The  "lions*'  of  Scripture  oocnr 
nsually  in  or  near  those  monntains — ^for 
example  that  of  Samson,  and  that  of  the 
Prophet  of  Bethel,  and  **  the  lion  and  the 
bear  "  of  David's  shepherd-yoath.  Com- 
pare,  too,  the  frequency  of  names  derived 
from  wild  beasts  in  those  parts —  *  *  Shnal " 
— "  Shaalbim  **  (foxes  and  jackals).  Josh. 
XV.  28  ;  xix.  8,  42  ;  Jndg.  i.  35  ;  compare 
also  Judg.  XV.  4  :  **  Lebaoth"  (UonesseH), 


Job.  XT.  82 ;  xix.  6 ;  the  Bavine  of  Hyenas 
rZeboim),  1  Sam.  xvii  18 ;  YaUey  of  Stags 
(Ajalon),  Jndg.  L  35 ;  Josh.  xix.  42.  The 
only  wild  animal  that  we  saw  was  a  hyena 
on  tlie  southern  Carmel. 

a  1  Mace  xiii.  25—80. 

'  Such  a  point  may  be  fonnd  on  any 
of  the  hills  westward  of  the  platean  ot 
Jerusalem.  Scbwarz  (p.  96)  fixes  on  one 
of  the  name  of  MId«in,  ueai*  Kustnl. 
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mountain  east  of  Bethlehem,  known  by  the  name  of  '*  the 
Frank  Mountain,"  from  the  baseless  but  not  uimatural  story 
that  it  was  the  last  refuge  of  the  Crusaders ;  in  fact,  connected 
with  the  Jewish  history  only  as  the  fortress  and  burial  place  of 
Herod  the  Great.  The  other,  which  will  be  best  noticed  in  its 
connection  with  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  the 
towering  pinnacle  known  by  the  name  of  Masada*,  or 
"  the  Fortress,"  and  used  as  such  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times. 

But  amidst  this  host  of  '* fenced  cities  of  Judah,"  one  may  be 
specially  selected,  not  only  on  account  of  its  surpassing  interest, 
but  because  its  very  claim  to  notice  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
it  was  but  the  ordinary  type  of  a  Judsean  village,  not  distin- 
guished by  size  or  situation  from  any  amongst  **  the  thousands 
of  Judah'."  All  the  characteristics  of  Bethlehem  bbvh- 
are  essentially  of  this  nature.  Its  confined.position  on  uhuc 
the  narrow  ridge  of  the  long  gray  hill  would  leave  **  no  room" 
for  the  crowded  travellers  to  find  shelter.  Its  elevation  would 
naturally  lead  the  early  Christians  to  connect  it  with  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  ''He  shall  dwell  on  high,  in  a  lofty  cave  of  the  strong 
rock'."  Its  southern  situation  made  it  always  a  resting-place, 
probably  the  first  halting-place  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to 
Fgypt.  "  By  Bethlehem  "  in  ancient  times  *  was  the  caravanserai 
or  khan  of  Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai,  for  those  who  would  "  go 
to  enter  into  Egypt ;"  and  from  Bethlehem,  it  may  be,  from 
that  same  caravanserai,  Joseph  "arose  and  took  the  young 
child  and  his  mother  and  departed  into  Egypt*."  The 
familiar  well  appears  close  by  the  gate,  for  whose  water  David 
longed.  Eastward  extend  the  wild  hills,  where  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  David,  and  of  Amos,  and  of  "  the  shepherds  abiding 
with  their  flocks  by  night,"  may  have  wandered.  Amongst 
these  hills  is  the  long  succession  of  rocky  vaults,  probably  the 
"  cave  of  AduUam,"  to  which  David  retired,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  ancient  home*.  Below  lie  the  corn-fields,  the  scene 
of  Buth's  adventures,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the 
"  house  of  bread."  Along  its  slopes  may  be  traced  the  vine- 
yai'ds  of  Judah,  here  kept  up  with  greater  energy  because  its 
inhabitants  are  Christian. 

1  See  Chapter  VII.  «  Jcrem.  xli.  17.  Homp.  2  Sam.  six.  87. 

«  Micah  y.  2.  »  Matt.  il.  14.     See  Chapter  XIV. 

'  Isa.  xxxiil  16.    (See  Chapter  XIV.  *  1  Sam.  xxii.  2.   Bcnar,  Land  of  Fro* 

p.  Ml).  miae,  p.  246. 
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The  mention  of  this  last  feature  introduces  us  to  another  pecu- 
liarity  of  Judsea.  Here,  more  than  elsewhere  in  Pales- 
tine, are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  vine- 
yards, marked  by  their  watch-towers  and  walls  seated  on  their 
ancient  terraces — the  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah.  The 
elevation  of  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah  is  the  true  climate 
of  the  vine*.  He  "  bound  his  foal  to  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt 
unto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his 
clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes*."  It  was  from  the  Judsean  valley 
of  Eshcol,  "the  torrent  of  the  cluster,"  that  the  spies  cut  down 
the  gigantic  cluster  of  grapes*.  "A  vineyard  on  *a  hill  of 
olives,'  "  with  the  "fence,"  and  "  the  stones  gathered  out,"  and 
"  the  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,"  is  the  natural  figure  which,  both 
in  the  prophetical  and  evangelical  records*,  represents  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  The  "vine"  was  the  emblem  of  the  nation  on 
the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  colossal  cluster  of  golden 
grapes  which  overhung  the  porch  of  the  second  Temple;  and 
the  grapes  of  Judah  still  mark  the  tombstones  of  the  Hebrew 
race  in  the  oldest  of  their  European  cemeteries,  at  Prague. 

The  vineyards  and  the  green  strips  of  vegetation,  which 
thus  break  the  gray  surface  of  the  hills,  are  so  many  threads 
to    guide    us    to    the    chief   centres    of   history.      Hebron, 

according  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  was  the  primeval 
sBRov.      g^^^   ^£  ^^   ^^^ .     .^    ^^g    jg^    ^j^^    earliest  seat 

of  civilised  life,  not  only  of  Judah,  but  of  Palestine.    Its 
very    name  indicates   "community  "   or  "society."     It  was 
the   ancient  city  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  in  whose   "gate" 
he  and  the  elders  received  the  oflfer.  of  Abraham*,  when  as 
yet  no  other  fixed  habitation  of  man  was  known  in  Central 
Palestine.       It  was  the   first  home    of   Abraham    and    the 
Patriarchs ;  their  one  permanent  resting-place  when  they  were 
gradually  exchanging  the   pastoral  for  the  agricultural  life*. 
In   its  neighbourhood   can  be   traced,  by  a  continuous  tra- 
dition, the  site  of  the  venerable  tree  under  which  Abraham 
pitched  his  tent,  and  of  the  double  cavern  in  which  he  and 
his    family   were   deposited,   and    perhaps   still   remain.      It 
was  the  city  of  Arba,  the  old  Canaanite  chief,  with  his  threj 
giant  sons',   under   whose    walls   the    trembling   spies    stole        / 

'  Hamboldt,    Conmoa,    i.    125—126;  xzL  33.     See  Chapter  X I  i  L 
Ritter,  iii.  p.  220.  »  Gen.  xxilL  10. 

»  Gen.  xlix.  11.     'Nomb.  xiii.  28,  24.  •  Gen  xxxr.  27  ;  xxxviL  14. 

Msa.  T.  1  (**a  very  fraitAil  hiir  is         *  JobIlxv.  13 ;  xxi.  11  ;  Nnmb.  xliL 

literalW  **  n  horn  the  ann  of  oil")  :  Matt.  22,  38. 
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through  the  land  by  the  adjacent  valley  of  Eshcol.  Here 
Caleb  chose  his  portion,  when,  at  the  head  of  his  valiant  tribci 
he  drove  oat  the  old  inhabitants,  and  called  the  whole  sur- 
rounding territory  after  his  own  name  * ;  and  here,  under 
David,  and  at  a  later  period  under  Absalom,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
always  rallied  when  it  asserted  its  independent  existence 
against  the  rest  of  the  Israelite  nation*.  It  needs  but  few 
words  to  give  the  secret  of  this  early  selection,  of  this  long 
continuance,  of  the  metropolitan  city  of  Judah.  Every  traveller 
from  the  Desert  will  have  been  struck  by  the  sight  of  that 
pleasant  vale,  with  its  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  number- 
less wells,  and  in  earlier  times  we  must  add  the  grove  of 
terebinths  or  oaks,  which  then  attracted  from  far  the  eye  of 
the  wandering  tribes.  This  fertility  was  in  part  owing  to  its 
elevation  into  the  cooler  and  the  more  watered  region  above  the 
dry  and  withered  valleys  of  the  rest  of  Judsea*.  Commanding 
tliis  fertile  valley,  rose  Hebron  on  its  crested  hill.  Beneath 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  founders  of  their  race.  Caleb  must 
have  seen  the  spot,  afterwards  his  own,  when  with  the  spies  he 
passed  through  this  very  valley.  A  few  miles  south  of  it  lies 
the  deep  green  glen,  marked  by  the  upper  and  the  lower 
"bubblings**  of  the  spring  which  Achsah  claimed  from  Caleb 
as  her*  portion.  When  David  returned  from  the  chase  of  the 
Amalekite  plunderers  on  the  Desert  frontier,  and  doubted  "to 
which  of  the  cities  of  Judah  he  should  go  up''  from  the  wilder- 
ness, the  natural  features  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  oracle  of 
God,  answered  clearly  and  distinctly  "Unto  Hebron.'" 

If  Hebron  and  Bethlehem  are  the  special  memorials  of 
David,  there  is  one  spot  between  the  two,  which  q^ 
calls  to  mind  in  a  lively  form  the  works  of  the  andPoola 
peaceful  reign  which  succeeded.  In  the  long  green  ^°°*°™°^ 
vale  of  Urt^s,  unusually  green  amongst  the  rocky  knolls  of 
Judaea,  Solomon  "planted  him  vineyards  and  made  him 
gardens  and  a  'paradise,*  and  planted  trees  in  them  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  and  made  him  reservoirs  of  water  to  water 
therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees*.."  From  these 
gardens  came,  in  part  at  least,  the  imagery  of  the  Canticles ; 
and  in  these,  probably  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  wise  king 

1  1  Sam  zzx.  14.     *<Upoii  the  South  *  See  Lectares  on  the  History  of  the 

of  Caleb."   Stewart  (236)  ooigectnres  an  Jewish  Church,  262,  and  Sermoni  in  tho 

ineieDttombontheW.of  Hebrontobehis.  East,  167. 

«  26am.  ii.  11 ;  xv.  9,  10.  »  2  Sam.  ii  1. 

»  Chapter  I.  Part  iu  •  Bed.  ii.  4—6. 
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cultivated  his  knowledge  of  trees  from  the  transplanted  cedar 
to  the  native  hyssop.  The  great  reservoirs  still  remain ;  and 
the  huge  square  hill  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  Europeans  called 
*'  the  Frank  Mountain  \*'  is  known  to  the  Arabs  only  as  the 
"  Jebel  el-Fureidis*."  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Little  Paradise," 
evidently  from  its  vicinity  to  the  gardens  of  the  Wady  Urtas, 
which  in  the  lament  of  Solomon  are  expressly  called  by  this 
very  name. 

III.  But  David's  early  predilections  could  not  restrain  him 
to  Hebron ;  still  less  could  Solomon's  passing  fancy  make  a 
new  capital,  as  did  that  of  the  kings  of  northern'  Palestine,  out 
of  a  palace  of  pleasure. 

Far  removed  in  outward  appearance  from  these,  and  in  some 
Jbrusa-  respects  from  all  the  cities  of  Judaea,  was  the  metro- 
""•  polls  of  Judah — of  the  Jewish  monarchy — of  Palestine 
— ^in  one  sense,  of  the  whole  world — Jebusalcm.  It  will  be 
convenient  first  to  give  its  general  aspect  expressed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  words  written  from  the  spot. 

The  first  sight*  of  Jepusalem  as  seen  from  the  south,  the  first 
moment  when  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  divide  the 
Brterior  yalley  of  Eephaim  from  the  valley  of  Bethlehem  one 
^'^^^  Bees  the  white  line  crowning  the  horizon,  and  knows  that 
it  is  Jerusalem — is  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  view  itself  to  excite  your  feelings.  Nor  is  there 
even  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  heaves  in  sight,  nor  when  "the 
horses'  hoofs  ring  on  the  stones  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem."  Not 
is  there  in  the  surrounding  outline  of  hills  on  the  distant  horizon. 
Nebi-Samuel  is  indeed  a  high  and  distinguished  point,  and  Bamah  and 
G-ibeah  both  stand  out,  but  they  and  all  the  rest  in  some  degree 
partake  of  that  featureless  character  which  belongs  to  all  the  hills 
of  Judssa. 

In  one  respect  no  one  need  quarrel  with  this  first  aspect  of  Jeni- 
salera.  So  far  as  localities  have  any  concern  with  religion,  it  is  well 
to  feel  that  Christianity,  even  in  its  first  origin,  was  nurtured  in  no 
romantic  scenery;  that  the  discourses  in  the  walks  to  and  from 
Bethany,  and  in  earlier  times  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies  of  David 
and  Isaiah,  were  not  as  in  Greece  the  offspring  of  oracular  cliffs  and 
grottos,  but  the  simple  outpouring  of  souls  which  thought  of  nothing 

»  See  Chapter  I.  Part  ii  (Jer.   vL  1)  as   a   well-known    beacon- 

*  See  Eitto^s  Land  of  Promise,  p.  28.  station  in  Jud»a.      *<Set  np  a  sign  of 

The  name  slightly  coiifirms  the  snppod-  fire  in  Beth  hao-oerem.'* — For  the  name 

tdon  that  for  the  same  reason  it  may  in  FureidU,  see  Appendix  in  vooe  Pardet. 

earlier  times  have  borne  the  name  of  'See  Chapter  V. 

''Beth  hao-oerem,"  the    <'honse  of  the  *  Chapter  1.  Part  ii.  p.  103. 

vineyard,**    which    is    once    mentioned 
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but  God  and  man.  It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  this  view  to 
add,  that  though  not  romantic — ^though  at  first  sight  bare  and  prosaic 
in  the  extreme — there  does  at  last  grow  up  about  Jerusalem  a  beauty 
as  poetical  as  that  which  hangs  over  Athens  and  Borne.  First,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  venerable.  Modern  houses  it  is  true  there  are, 
the  interiors  of  the  streets  are  modem ;  the  old  citj  itself  (and  I  felt 
a  constant  satisfaction  in  the  thought)  lies  buried  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  feet  below  these  wretched  shops  and  receptacles  for  Anglo* 
Oriental  conveniences.  But  still,  as  you  look  at  it  from  any  com- 
manding point,  within  or  without  the  walls,  you  are  struck  by  the 
gray  ruinous  masses  of  which  it  is  made  up ;  it  is  the  ruin,  in  fact,  of 
the  old  Jerusalem  on  which  vou  look, — ^the  stones,  the  columns — ^the 
very  soil  on  which  you  tread  is  the  accumulation  of  nearly  three 
thousand  years.  And  as  with  the  city,  so  it  is  with  the  view  of  the 
country  round  it.  There  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  beauty  of  form  or 
outline,  but  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  thought  of  the  hoary  age 
of  those  ancient  hills ;  and  the  interest  of  the  past,  even  to  the 
hardest  mind,  will  in  spite  of  themselves  invest  them  with  a  glory  of 

their  own 

The  view  of  the  Moab  mountains  is  constantly  intermingled 
with  the  views  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Prom  almost  every  point, 
there  was  visible  that  long  purple  wall,  rising  out  of  its  unfathom- 
able depths,  to  us  even  more  interesting  than  to  the  old  Jebusites 
or  Israelites.  They  knew  the  tribes  who  lived  there;  they  had 
once  dwelt  there  themselves.  But  to  the  inhabitants  of  modem 
Jerusalem,  of  whom  comparatively  few  have  ever  visited  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  to  them,  to 
us,  these  mountains  have  almost  the  effect  of  a  distant  view  of  the 
sea;  the  hues  constantly  changing,  this  or  that  precipitous  rock 
coming  out  clear  in  the  morning  or  evening  shade — there,  the  form 
of  what  may  possibly  be  Fisgah,  dimly  shadowed  out  by  surroimding 
valleys — here  the  point  of  Kerak,  the  capital  of  Moab  and  fortress 
of  the  Crusaders — ^and  then  at  times  all  wrapt  in  deep  haze,  the 
mountains  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  all 
the  more  striking  from  their  contrast  with  the  gray  or  green  colours 
of  the  hills  and  streets  and  walls  through  which  you  catch. the 
glimpse  of  them.  Next,  there  are  the  ravines  of  the  city.  This  is 
its  great  charm.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  once  observed  to  me  that 
he  thought  Luxembourg  must  be  like  Jerusalem  in  situation.  And 
BO  to  a  certain  extent  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ravines  of 
Jerusalem  are  so  deep  and  abrupt  as  those  of  Luxembourg,  but 
there  is  the  same  contrast  between  the  baldness  of  the  level 
approach,  the  walls  of  the  city  appearing  on  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land, and  then  the  two  great  ravines  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat 
opening  between  you  and  the  city ;  and  again  the  1;wo  lesser  ravines. 
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rival  claimants  to  the  name  of  Tyropoeon,  intersecting  the  citj  itself. 
In  this  respect  I  never  saw  a  town  so  situated,  for  here  it  is  not 
merely  the  fortress,  but  the  city,  which  is  thus  surrounded  and 
entangled  with  natural  fosses ;  and  this  when  seen  from  the  walls 
especially  from  the  walls  on  the  northern  side,  and  when  combinea 
with  the  light  and  shade  of  evening,  gives  the  whole  place  a  variety 
of  colour  and  of  level  fully  sufficient  to  relieve  the  monotony  which 
else  it  would  share  with  other  eastern  cities.  And,  thirdly,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  one  approach  which  is  really  grand, 
namely,  from  Jericho  and  Bethany.  It  is  the  approach  by  which 
the  army  of  Pompey  advanced, — the  first  European  army  that  ever 
confronted  it, — and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  of 
the  Gospels.  Probably  the  first  impression  of  every  one  coming  irom 
the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple 
expression  used  by  one  of  the  modem  travellers, — ^  I  am  strangely 
affected,  but  greatly  disappointed."  But  no  human  being  could  be 
disappointed  who  first  saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east '.  The  beauty 
consists  in  this,  that  you  then  burst  at  once  on  the  two  great 
ravines  which  cut  the  city  off  from  the  surrounding  table-land,  and 
that  then  only  you  have  a  complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
The  other  buildings  of  Jerusalem  which  emerge  from  the  mass  of  gray 
ruin  and  white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part  unattractive. 
The  white  mass  of  the  Armenian  convent  on  the  south,  and  the  dome 
of  the  Mosque  of  David — the  Castle,  with  Herod's  tower  on  the 
south;west  corner — the  two  domes,  black  and  white,  which  surmount 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantino — the  green  corn- 
field which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
— the  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Latin  convent  at  the  north' west  comer 
and  the  gray  tower  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Dervishes  on  the  traditional 
site  of  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas,  in  the  north-east  corner — these 
are  the  only  objects  which  break  from  various  points  the  sloping  or 
level  lines  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  and  Saracens.  But  none  of 
these  is  enough  to  elevate  its  character.  What,  however,  these  fail  to 
efiect,  is  in  one  instant  efiected  by  a  glance  at  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
From  whatever  point  that  graceful  dome  with  its  beautiful  precinct 
emerges  to  view,  it  at  once  dignifies  the  whole  city.  And  when  from 
Olivet,  or  from  the  Governor's  house,  or  from  the  north-east  wall, 
you  see  the  platform  on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  hardly  to  b( 
surpassed.  A  dome  graceful  as  that  of  St.  Peter's,  though  of  course 
on  a  far  smaller  scale,  rising  irom  an  elaborately  finished  circular 
edifice — this  edifice  raised  on  a  square  marble  platform  rising  on  the 

*  It  is  thiB  which  causes  lieutenant  valley,   approached  it  first,  as  probably 

Lynch's  surprise  at  the  magnificence  of  no  otiier  modem  tiayeller  hats  ^'^^'u  the 

his  first  new.     He,  coming  up  £rom  his  east, 
adventurous    expedition  in  the  Jordan 
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highest  ridge  of  a  green  slope,  which  descends  from  it  north,  south, 
and  east  to  the  walls  surrounding  the  whole  enclosure — platform  and 
enclosure  diversified  hy  lesser  domes  and  fountains,  hj  cypresses,  and 
olives,  and  planes,  and  palms — the  whole  as  secluded  and  quiet  as  the 
interior  of  some  college  or  cathedral  garden,  only  enlivened  hy  the 
white  figures  of  veiled  women  stealing  like  ghosts  up  and  down  the 
green  slope,  or  by  the  turbaned  heads  bowed  low  in  the  various  niches 
for  prayer — this  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar :  the  Haram  es-Sherif,  "  the 
noble  sanctuary,"  the  second  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Mahometan 
world, — that  is  the  next  after  Mecca;  the  second  most  beautiful 

mosque, — that  is  the  next  after  Cordova I  for  one  felt 

almost  disposed  to  console  myself  for  the  exclusion  by  the  additional 
interest  whichr  the  eight  derives  from  the  knowledge  that  no  European 
foot,  except  by  stealth  or  favour,  had  ever  trodden  within  these  pre- 
cincts since  the  Crusaders  were  driven  out,  and  that  their  deep 
seclusion  was  as  real  as  it  appeared.  It  needed  no  sight  of  the 
daggers  of  the  black  Dervishes  who  stand  at  the  g^tes,  to  tell  you 
that  the  Mosque  was  undisturbed  and  inviolably  sacred. 

I.  This  is,  in  its  main  points,  the  modem  aspect  of  the  Holy 
City.  Let  us  take  these  features  in  detail,  and  draw  from 
them  whatever  light  they  throw  on  its  long  history. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem,  that  it  became 
the  capital  late  in  the  career  of  the  nation.  Home,  j^  lo^g 
Athens,  Egyptian  Thebes  ;  the  other  ancient  centres  obscurity, 
of  national  life  in  Palestine  itself,  Hebron,  Bethel,  Shechem ; 
extend  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  their  respective  history. 
But  in  those  times  Jerusalem  was  still  an  unknown  and  heathen 
fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  land.  There  is  something  ahnost 
affecting  in  the  thought,  how  many  of  those  earUer  events  took 
place  around  it ;  how  often  Joshua,  and  Deborah,  and  Samuel, 
and  Saul,  and  David,  must  have  passed  and  repassed  the  hills, 
and  gazed  on  the  towers  of  the  city,  unconscious  of  the  fate 
reserved  for  her  in  all  subsequent  time ;  how,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  the  very  worship  .of  the  Chosen  People  was  for 
many  years  conducted  within  sight  of  their  future  sanctuary ; 
as  if  drawn  towards  it  by  an  irresistible  impulse^  yet  withheld 
from  entering  its  walls*.  "  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity,"  such 
is  the  language  of  the  bitter  retrospect  of  Ezekiel,  '*  is  of  the 

'  See  the  Temarks  whioh  foUow  in  thia  Chftpter  on  the  Sanotnary  of  Neb,  and  in 
Chapter  lY.  on  the  Sanctuary  of  Gibeon. 
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land  of  Canaan ;  thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother 
a  Hittite ;  and  as  for  thy  nativity,  in  the  day  thou  wast  bom 
....  thou  wast  not  salted  at  all,  nor  swaddled  at  all.  None 
eye  pitied  thee,  to  do  any  of  these  unto  thee,  to  have  compas- 
sion upon  thee :  but  thou  wast  cast  out  in  the  open  field,  to 
the  loathing  of  thy  person,  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  bom'.'* 

Yet  the  same  circumstance,  which  afterwards  contributed  to 
the  eminence  of  Jerusalem,  in  some  degree  accounts  for  its 
long  previous  obscurity.  It  was  the  only  exception,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  the  rule,  otherwise  universal,  that  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  lingered  not  in  the  hills,  but  in  the 
plains.  After  every  other  part  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah  had  been  cleared  of  its  Canaanite  population,  Jehus 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ancient  tribe  which 
"^  probably  took  its  name  from  the  dry  rock  on  which 
their  fortress  stood.  And  the  causes,  which  for  so  many 
centuries  preserved  this  renmant  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  were  in  great  part  the  same  as  those  which  made 
it  both  the  first  object  of  David's  conquest  when  he  found  him- 
self seated  on  the  throne  at  Hebron,  and  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom  for  all  fbture  generations. 

The  situation  of  Jerusalem  is  in  several  respects  singular 
amongst  the  cities  of  Palestine.  Its  elevation*  is  remarkable,  * 
occasioned,  not  from  its  being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
numerous  hills  of  Judsea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
but  because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table-lands « 
of  the  country*.  Hebron,  indeed,  is  higher  still,  by  some 
hundred  feet :  and  from  the  south,  accordingly,  the  approach 
Mountain  ^  Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent.  But  from 
FastnesB.  every  other  side,  the  ascent  is  perpetual ;  and,  to  the 
traveller  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  west  or  east,  it  must 
always  have  presented  the  appearance,  beyond  any  other 
capital  of  the  then  known  world — ^we  may  add,  beyond  any 
important  city  that  has  ever  existed  on  the  earth — of  a  moun- 
tain city ;  breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of  the 

1  Ezek.  ztL  8,  4,  5.  liar  aspect  of  its  geographical  position  at 

>  This  is  giren  with  great  liTelinen  greater  length  after  the  excellent  aeooimt 

and  force  by  Ranwnlf,  271.  of  it  in  Rofauiaoii*B  Beaeazohee,  roL  L  pp. 

*  It  IB  needless  to  describe  this  peca-  880— S83. 
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Jordan  or  of  the  coast,  a  mountain  air  ;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jericho  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a  momitain 
fastness.  In  this  respect,  it  concentrated  in  itself  the  character 
of  the  whole  conntry  of  which  it  was  to  be  the  capital — the 
"  mountain  throne,*'  the  "  mountain  sanctuary,"  of  God. 
**  The  '  mount '  of  God  is  as  the  '  mount '  of  Bashan ;  an  high 
mount  as  the  mount  of  Bashan.  Why  leap  ye  so,  ye  high 
*  mountains '  ?  this  is  the  *  mountain  *  which  God  desireth  to 
dwell  in'."  "Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high,  thou  hast  led 
captivity  captive'."  ''  His  foundation  is  in  the  holy  mountains*." 
"They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the  mount  Zion, 
which  may  not  be  removed,  but  standeth  fast  for  ever\" 
"  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore  shall  she  not  be 
removed*."  It  was  emphatically  the  lair  of  the  lion  of  Judah, 
of  "Ariel,"  the  Lion  of  God*.  "In  Judah  is  God  known; 
his  name  is  great  in  Israel.  In  Salem  is  his  *  leafy  covert,' 
and  his  *  rocky  den '  in  Zion'. . . .  Thou  art  more  glorious 
and  excellent  than  the  *  mountains  of  the  robbers'.' "  And  this 
wild  and  fastness-like  character  of  Jerusalem  was  concentrated 
yet  again  in  the  fortress,  the  "  stronghold "  of  Zion.  That 
point,  the  highest  in  the  city,  the  height*  which  most  readily 
catches  the  eye  from  every  quarter,  is  emphatically  the  "  hill- 
fort,"  the  "  rocky  hold'*"  of  Jerusalem — the  refuge  where  first 
the  Jebusite,  and  then  the  Lion  of  God,  stood  at  bay  against 
the  hunters. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  feature  which  tends  to 
account  for  its  early  selection  or  future  growth  as  the  capital 
of  Palestine.  As  the  traveller  advances  toward  Jerusalem,  from 
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»  Ps.  IxviiL  15,  16. 
2  Ibid.  18. 

•  Ps.  IzzxTii  L 

*  P8.  cxxv.  1. 
Ps.  xItI.  5. 
laa.  zzix.  1,  2. 
Ps.  Izzri.  1,  2.    Such  leemB  the  fall 

expression  of  the  words,   **  saocah  **  and 
**  maonah."    See  Appendix. 

•  Ps.  Irvi.  4. 

*  This  wonld  he  eqnally  the  case 
whether  Zion  be  the  sonth-westem  hill 
commonly  so  ealled,  or  the  peak  now 
levelled  on  the  north  of  the  Temple 
Moont,  as  is  supposed,  not  withovt  eon- 


siderable  grotmds,  by  Mr.  Fergosson 
^Bssay,  p.  55,  ff.),  and  Mr.  ^Hunpp 
(Ancient  Jemsalem,  p.  17,  IF.) 

^^  The  wonl  '*metiad'*  or  "metsoo- 
dah"  is,  like  those  in  a  preceding  note 
(7),  taken  from  the  oorerinto  whi(£  wild 
beasts  are  hwUedf  and  was  nsed  and 
specially  applied  to  the  **  holds  '*  in  the 
wilderness  of  Jndna.  It  is  the  nsnal 
word  for  designating  Monnt  Zion,  2  Sam. 
T.  7,  9, ;  1  Chr.  zL  5,  7,  and  (in  express 
conjunction  with  Ariel),  Isa.  xxix.  7. 
See  the  aooonnt  of  Matada  in  Chapter 
VII.;  and  Appendix,  M^tMod. 
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the  west  and  south,  over  the  featureless  undulating  plain,  two 
deep  valleys  suddenly  disclose  themselves  to  view, 

tttSl  o°«  o^  ^^^^^'  tb«  Wer  and  deeper  on  the  north. 
and  of  which  then  sweeping  round  the  eastern  side  of  the 
rnnom.  ^.^^  ^  meet  the  southern  ravine,  passes  on  by  still 
narrower  clefts  through  its  long  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  deepest  and  darkest  of  the  two  defiles  was,  doubtless,  for 
that  reason  known  as  "  The  Black  Valley  *'  (Kedron)  in 
former  times  probably  deeper  and  darker  than  at  present,  when 
the  accumulation  of  ruins  and  rubbish  from  above  must  have 
raised  its  ancient  level.  The  other,  wider  and  greener,  was 
"  the  ravine  "  (Ge),  in  which  probably  some  ancient  hero  had 
encamped, — "the  son  of  Hinnom;"  and  from  the  name  thus 
compounded,  "  Ge  Ben-Hinnom,"  "  Ge-Hinnom,"  was  formed 
the  word  "  Gehenna*,"  and  thus  what  Milton  truly  calls  "  the 
pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,''  has  through  its  late  associations 
given  its  name  to  the  place*  of  future  torment.  These  deep 
ravines,  which  thus  separate  Jerusalem  from  the  rocky  plateau 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  are  a  rare  feature  in  the  general 
scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  Something  of  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  those  vast  rents,  which  under  the  name  of  "  Tajo," 
surround  or  divide  Toledo,  Bonda,  Alhama,  and  Granada,  on  the 
table-lands  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  Spanish  mountains. 
But  in  Palestine,  Jerusalem  alone  is  so  entrenched,  and  firom  this 
cause  derives,  in  great  measure,  her  early  strength  and  subse- 
quent greatness.  When  David  appeared  imder  the  walls  of 
Jehus,  the  "  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,"  the  last  remnant  of 
their  race  that  clung  to  their  mountain  home,  exulting  in  the 
strength  of  those  ancient  "  everlasting  gates'"  which  no  con- 
queror had  yet  burst  open,  looked  proudly  down  on  the 
nrmy  below,  and  said,  "  Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither;  thinking,  David 
cannot  come  in  hither."  The  blind  and  the  lame,  they  thought, 
were  sufficient  to  maintain  what  nature  had  so  strongly 
defended.  It  was  the  often  repeated  story  of  the  capture  of 
fortresses  through  what  seemed  their  strongest,  and  therefore 

>  Josh.  XT.  8.    In  the  Mohammedan  ^  In  French,  bj  a  characterutio  com- 

traditionB  the  name  of  **Geheima^*  is  pression  of  the  word,    *' Gehenna^*  has           / 

applied  to  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron.   Ibn  become  **gSne"  (boie)  {Trench),        '^'^ 

Batutah,  124.  *  Ps.  xxiv.  7.                                             '    ^ 
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became  their  weakest,  point,  "  Praruptuniy  edque  neglectum,'* 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Sardis,  and  of  Rome,  and  such  was  the 
fate  of  Jebus.  David  turned  to  his  host  below,  and  said, 
**  Whoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first, '  and  dasheth  them  on 
the  precipice,'  •  •  •  and  the  lame  and  the  blind  that  are  hated 
of  David's  soul,  he  shall  be  chief  and  captain*."  Joab  first 
climbed  that  steep  ascent,  and  won  the  chieftainship  of  David's 
hosts;  and  the  "ancient  everlasting  gates"  "lifted  up  their 
heads,"  and  "  David  dwelt  in  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  and  called 
it  the  City  of  David." 

3.  What  these  ravines  were  in  determining  its  earliest  defen- 
ces, they  have  been  ever  since.  It  is  obvious  tliat  Compect- 
the  deep  depressions  which  thus  secured  the  city  >*«"• 
must,  like  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  whole  country,  have  always 
acted  as  its  natural  defence.  But  they  also  determined  its 
natural  boundaries.  The  city,  wherever  else  it  spread,  could 
never  overleap  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  or  of  Hinnom ;  and 
those  two  fosses,  so  to  speak,  became  accordingly,  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Etruria,  the  Necropolis 
of  Jerusalem.  This  distinction  made  it  again  doubly  impossi- 
ble for  the  city  of  the  living  to  protrude  itself  into  the  city  of 
the  dead ;  and,  as  the  southern  ravine  had  already  given  a 
name  to  the  infernal  fires  of  the  other  world,  so,  in  Mussulman 
and  Medieval  traditions,  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat*  or  of  the  "  Divine  Judg- 
ment ; "  and  was  long  regarded  by  the  pilgrims  of  both  religions 
as  the  destined  scene  of  the  Judgment  of  the  World.  The 
compression  between  these  valleys  probably  occasioned  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Jerusalem  is  built  as  a  city  that  is  at 
unity  in  itself*."  It  is  an  expression  not  inapplicable  even  to 
the  modem  city,  as  seen  from  the  east.  But  it  was  still  more 
appropriate  to  the  original  city,  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
vaUey  of  Tyropoeon  formed  in  earlier  times  a  fosse  within  a 
fosse,  putting  in  Zion  and  Moriah  into  one  compact  mass, 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth  \ 

»  2  Sam.  T.  8  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6.    ''Dasheth  »  Joel  iii.  2. 

them  against  the  predpioe,**  aeems  on  '  Psalm  cxzii.  8. 

she  whole  the  safest  rendering  of  the  *  This  woald  be  still  more  the  case,  n 

passage  obecorely  translated  and  trans-  we  ooold  suppose  that  Zion — ^the  original 

posed,  "  Qetteth  up  to  the  gatter."  city  of  David— occupied  part  of  what  is 
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Bat  this   compactness  and  smallness — ^though   in  itself  a 
fitting  characteristic  of  the  capital  of  that  territory 
^  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  remarkable  for  the  same 

reason  amongst  the  nations  of  the  then  known  world — ^was  not 
such  as  to  exclude  future  growth.  Hemmed  in  as  it  was  on 
three  sides  by  the  ravines,  on  the  western  side  it  was  com- 
paratively  open.  A  slight  depression,  indeed,  runs  beneath 
what  is  now  its  wall  on  that  side ;  still,  to  speak  generally,  it  is 
joined  by  its  western  and  north-western  sides  to  the  large 
table-land  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  Judaea,  extending  from 
the  ridge  of  St.  Elias  on  the  south  to  the  ridge  of  Bireh  on  the 
north,  from  the  hills  of  Gibeon  on  the  west  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  on  the  east.  In  this  point,  again,  its  situation  is  pecu- 
liar. Almost  all  the  other  cities  of  Palestine  were  placed,  like 
Hebron,  or  Samaria,  or  Jezreel,  on  the  crest  of  some  hill,  or 
like  Shechem,  within  some  narrow  valley  which  admitted  of 
little  expansion.  But  Jerusalem  had  always  an  outlet  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  though  it  was  not  till  the  latest  period  of 
her  existence  that  the  walls,  under  Herod  Agrippa,  were  pushed 
far  beyond  their  ancient  limits  m  those  directions,  yet  the 
gardens  and  orchards  and  suburbs  must  even  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  have  stretched  themselves  over  the  plain.  And  this 
plain  was  encompassed  with  a  barrier  of  heights,  which  shut 
out  the  view  of  Jerusalem  till  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  city,  and  must  always  have  acted  as  a  defence  to  it. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  the  heights  alluded  to  in  the 
Mountainj  well-known  verse,  "  As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
round  Je-  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  round  about  His  people '." 
'^*  It  is  true  that  this  image  is  not  realised,  as  most  per- 
sons familiar  with  our  European  scenery  would  wish  and  expect 
it  to  be  realised.  Jerusalem  is  not  literally  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains, except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  may  be  said  to  be 
enclosed  by  the  arms  of  Olivet,  with  its  outlying  ridges  on  the 
north-east  and  south-east.  Any  one  facing  Jerusalem  westward, 
northward,  or  southward,  will  always  see  the  city  itself  on  an 

called  Moriah,  the  obloog  mass  of  rock  Hinnom  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Kedron 

which  supportB  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  on  the  south  and  east.     (See  the  Essays 

which  must  have  been  shut  in  by  the  of  Mr.  Fergnsson  and  ^Ir.  Thrupp. ) 

TyropcBon  on  the  west,  by  the  rarino  of  *  Pisalm  cxzt.  2. 
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elevation  higher  than  the  hills  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
its  towers  and  walls  standing  out  against  the  sky,  and  not 
against  any  high  background  such  as  that  which  encloses  the 
mountain  towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cumbrian  or  West- 
moreland valleys.  Nor,  again,  is  the  plain  on  which  it  stands 
enclosed  by  a  continuous  though  distant  circle  of  mountains,  like 
that  which  gives  its  peculiar  charm  to  Athens  and  Innspruck. 
The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are  of  un- 
equal  height,  and  only  in  two  or  three  instances — Neby-Samwil, 
Er-Ram,  and  Tuleil  el-Ful — arising  to  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Even  Olivet  is  only  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
top  of  Mount  Zion.  Still,  they  act  as  a  shelter ;  they  must  be 
surmounted  before  the  traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack, 
the  Holy  City;  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would  always 
seem  to  rise  as  a  wall  against  invaders  from  the  remote  east. 
It  is  these  mountains,  expressly  including  those  beyond  the 
Jordan,  which  are  mentioned  as  **  standing  round  about  Jeru- 
salem "  in  another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Boman  armies,  they 
''  echoed  back  "  the  screams  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  captured 
city,  and  the  victorious  shouts  of  the  soldiers  of  Titus*.  The 
situation  of  Jerusalem  was  thus  not  unlike,  on  a  small  scale, 
to  that  of  Home ;  saving  the  great  difference  that  Bome  was  in  a 
weU-watered  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea,  whereas  Jerusalem 
was  on  a  bare  table-land,  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  But  each 
was  situated  on  its  own  cluster  of  steep  hills ;  each  had  room 
for  future  expansion  in  the  surrounding  level ;  each,  too,  had 
its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  barriers  of  protecting  hills — 
Bome  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and  its  Apennine  and  Alban 
mountains  in  the  distance ;  Jerusalem,  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and, 
on  the  outposts  of  its  plain,  Mizpeh,  Gibeon,  and  Bamah,  and 
the  ridge  which  divides  it  from  Bethlehem. 

5.  This  last  characteristic  of  Jerusalem  brings  us  to  one 
more  feature,  namely,  its  central  situation.    First,  it  central 
was  pre-eminently  central  with  regard  to  the  two  great  n*n*tion 
.  tribes  of  the  south,  which  at  the  time  when  the  choice  was 

^  aurf\Xti  Si  ^  Ttpaia  ica2  rh  T^pt^  Hfni      inrronnding  monntaiiis  **  were  not  thuse 
(Joseph.  BelL  Jnd.  tL  5, 1).     This  shows      close  at  hand, 
that  in   the   view  of   Josephns    *Hhe 
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made  by  David,  were  the  chief  tribes  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
only  two  which  contained  a  royal  house — Judah  and  Benjamin. 
So  long  as  Judah  maintained  its  ground  alone,  Hebron  was  its 
natural  capital ;  but  from  the  moment  that  it  became  the  head 
of  the  nation,  another  home  had  to  be  sought  nearer  its  neigh- 
bour, at  this  time  its  rival  tribe.  Such  a  spot  exactly  was 
Jebus,  or  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  city,  as  belonging  to  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  had  been  excluded  equally  from  the 
boundaries  of  either  tribe.  The  limits  of  Judah  reached  along 
the  plain  up  to  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  then 
abruptly  paused.  The  limits  of  Benjamin  in  like  manner 
crept  over  Olivet  to  the  same  point.  But  the  rocky  mass  on 
which  the  Jebusite  fortress  stood  was  neutral  ground,  in  the 
very  meeting-point  of  the  two  tribes.  From  the  summit  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives — almost  from  the  towers  of  Zion — could 
be  seen  Gibeah,  the  capital  of  Benjamin,  on  its  conical  hill  to 
the  north ;  and  the  distant  hills,  though  not  the  actual  city, 
of  Hebron,  to  the  south. 

Yet  again,  Jerusalem  was  on  the  ridge,  the  broadest  and  most 
strongly  marked  ridge  of  the  backbone  of  the  complicated  hills, 
which  extend  through  the  whole  country  from  the  Desert  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Every  wanderer,  every  conqueror,  every 
traveller,  who  has  trod  the  central  route  of  Palestine  from  north 
to  soutli,  must  have  passed  through  the  table-land  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  the  water-shed  between  the  streams  or  rather 
the  torrent-beds,  which  find  their  way  eastward  to  the  Jordan, 
and  those  which  pass  westward  to  the  Mediterranean.  Abra- 
ham, as  he  journeyed  from  Bethel  to  Hebron ;  Jacob,  as  he 
wandered  on  his  lonely  exile  from  Beersheba  to  Bethel ;  the 
Levite\  on  his  way  from  Bethlehem  to  Gibeah;  Joshua,  as 
he  forced  his  way  from  Jericho,  and  met  the  kings  in  battle 
at  Gibeon ;  the  Philistines,  as  they  came  up  from  the  mari- 
time plain,  and  pitched  in  Michmash ;  no  less  than  Pompey, 
when,  in  later  times,  he  came  up  from  the  Valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan ;  or  the  Crusaders,  when  they  came  from  Tyre,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  attacking  Jerusalem, — must  all  have  crossed 
tlie  territory  of  Jebus. 

*  Judges  xix.  11. 
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II.  From  what  may  be  called  the  external  situation  of  Jeru- 
salem, we  pass  to  its  internal  relations.  And  here  we  exchange 
a  sphere  of  perfect  certainty  for  a  mass  of  topographical  interior  of 
controversy  unequalled  for  its  extent,  for  its  confusion,  Jerusalem. 
and  for  its  bitterness.  If  the  materials,  however  slight,  on  which 
our  judgment  was  to  be  formed  were  all  before  us,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  entanglement.  But  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  data  exist,  perhaps  in  abundance,  but 
they  are  inaccessible.  When  Jerusalem  can  be  excavated,  we  shall 
be  able  to  argue ;  till  then,  the  dispute  is  for  the  most  part  as 
hopeless  as  was  that  concerning  the  Roman  Forum,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  pedestal  of  the  column  of  Phocas.  But  without 
descending  into  the  controverted  details,  two  or  three  broad  facts 
emerge,  which  maybe  stated  without  fear  of  future  contradiction. 

1.  Whatever  may  be  the  adjustment  of  the  names  of  the  heights 
on  which  Jerusalem  stands,  the  peculiarity  imparted  Hills  of  the 
to  its  general  aspect  and  to  its  history  by  these  various  ^^^' 
heights  is  incontestable.  Even  in  the  earlier  times,  when  the 
city  was  still  compact  and  narrow,  there  are  traces  of  its  double 
form.  An  upper  and  a  lower  city, — ^possibly  the 'dry  rock*  of 
"  Jehus,"  or  "  Zion,"  the  "  City  of  David,"  as  distinct  from  the 
"  Mountain  of  the  Vision"  (Moriah),  the  "City  of  Solomon,"  in 
whose  centre  arose  the  perennial  spring, — are  dimly  discerned 
in  the  first  period  of  Jerusalem*.  But  it  was  in  its  latest  period 
that  this  multiplicity  of  eminences,  which  it  shares,  though  in 
a  smaller  compass,  with  Bome  and  Constantinople,  came  into 
play.  Then,  as  now,  the  broken  surface  of  the  slopes  of  Jeru- 
salem arrested  the  attention  both  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus — "  the 
irregular  outline,"  the  "high  hills,"  the  winding  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  walls,  were  present  to  them,  as  they  have  been 
to  the  lively  imagination  of  the  modern  poet  and  historian  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  describe  the  last  days  of  the  Holy 
City*.    But  it  was  from  more  than  a  mere  artistic  interest  that 


1  See  Ewald's  Geschichte,  iii.  155. 

'  It  is  possible  that  this  doable  exist- 
ence may  have  glTen  the  dual  form  to  the 
name  of  *' Jemsalaim,"  Trhich  super- 
seded the  old  form  of  Jerusalem.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  name  of  Jertualemf 
<*the  vision  of  peace,*'  may  have  been 
first  given  from  the  same  -vision  that 


origiDated  the  name  of  ''Moriah/  2  Chr. 
iii.  1.  CJompare  "in  Salem  is  his  'covert' 
— his  *den  in  Zion  "  (Ps.  Ijcrvi.  1)^  the 
**  Mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the 
7uU  of  Jern-aalenif"  Isa.  x.  32. 

'  See  Dean  Milman's  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  both  in  the  third 
Yolume  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  (16—^ 
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these  several  points  of  the  broken  ground  of  Jerusalem  were 
so  carefully  recorded.  In  the  earlier  sieges,  so  far  as  the 
history  is  concerned,  the  city  might  have  stood  on  a  single 
eminence,  like  Ashdod  or  Samaria.  But  in  the  last  siege  by 
Titus,  everything  turns  on  the  variety  and  number  of  posts 
which  the  four  hills  of  Jerusalem  presented,  not  merely  to  the 
besieged  against  the  besiegers,  and  to  the  besiegers  against  the 
besieged,  but  to  the  besieged  against  each  other.  If,  in  its 
earlier  days,  in  its  more  natural  aspect,  Jerusalem  was  the  like- 
ness of 'a  city  that  is  at  unity  with  itself,  in  later  times  its 
divergent  summits  curiously  represent  to  us  the  fatal  type  of 
the  house  which  fell,  because  it  was  divided  against  itself. 

2.  Whatever  differences  have  arisen  about  the  other  hills  of 
The  Temple  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  question  that  the  mount  on  which 
Meant.  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  stands,  overhanging  the 
Valley  of  the  Kedron,  has  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  if  not  of 
David,  been  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem. 
And  on  this  hiU,  whatever  may  be  the  controversies  respecting 
the  apportionment  of  its  several  parts,  or  the  traces  of  the 
various  buildings  which  from  the  time  of  Solomon  downwards 
have  been  reared  on  its  rocky  sides  and  surface,  two  natural 
objects  remain,  each  of  the  highest  historical  interest.  High  in 
The  Bock  *^®  Centre  of  the  platform  rises  the  remarkable  rock, 
of  the  now  covered  by  the  dome  of  "  the  Sakrah*."  It  is  irregu- 
lar in  its  form,  and  measures  about  sixty  feet  in  one 
direction,  and  fifty  feet  in  the  other.  It  projects  about  five  feet 
above  the  marble  pavement,  and  the  pavement  of  the  mosque  is 
twelve  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  enclosure,  making  this 
rise  seventeen  feet  above  the  ground  ....  It  appears  to  be  the 
natural  surface  of  Mount  Moriah ;  in  a  few  places  there  are  marks 
of  chiseling;  but  its  south-east  corner  is  an  excavated  chamber, 
to  which  there  is  a  descent  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  and  an  aper- 
ture through  the  rocky  roof.  This  chamber  is  irregular  in  form ; 
its  average  height  is  seven  feet;  it  is  capable  of  holding  about 
fifty  persons.  In  the  centre  of  the  rocky  cave  there  is  a  circular 

17),  and  still  more  etriklDgly  in  the  first  loftier  mountains." 

Tolume  of  the  History  of  Christianity,  p.  '  The    measurements    are  from    Mr. 

818.     In  that  description  the  only  words  Catherwood,   given  in  Bartlett*s  WaUu 

which  an  eye-witness  wonld  erase  are,  about  Jerusalem,  pp.  156,  163. 

**  hemmed  in  almost  on  all  sides  by  still 
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Blab  of  marble,  which  on  being  struck  makes  a  hollow  soimd, 
thereby  showing  that  there  is  a  well,  or  excavation,  beneath. 

This  mass  of  rock  must  always  have  been  an  essential  feature 
or  a  strange  disfigurement  of  the  Temple  area.  The  time  for 
arriving  at  a  positive  conclusion  respecting  it  is  not  yet  come. 
But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  various  explanations 
respecting  it,  fabulous  or  historical,  during  the  successive 
stages  of  its  known  history  \ 

(a).  The  Christians,  before  the  Mussulman  occupation  of 
Syria,  regarded  it  as  the  rock  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  as 
such — so  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  Christian  world  with 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament  between  the  fifth  century  and  our 
own — ^used  every  effort  to  defile  it. 

(6).  By  the  successors  of  Caliph  Omar,  if  not  by  the  Caliph 
himself,  it  was  invested  with  a  sanctity  only  less  than  that  of 
the  Kaaba  of  Mecca;  believed  to  be  the  rock  of  Jacob's  pillow 
at  Bethel ;  the  stone  of  prophecy,  which  would  have  fled  on  the 
extinction  of  that  gift,  but  which  was  forcibly  detained  by  the 
angels  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  of  Mahomet  to  Jerusalem  in  his 
nocturnal  flight>  when  it  bowed  to  receive  him,  and  retained  the 
impression  of  his  feet  as  he  mounted  the  celestial  Borak.  Im- 
mense stress  is  laid  by  Mussulmans  on  its  miraculous  suspension 
above  the  ground,  and  in  this  belief  in  its  suspended  state  is 
probably  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Prophet's  tomb.  The  white  plaster  on  the  inside  walls 
for  the  most  part  conceals  the  point  of  junction  with  the  rocky 
platform  of  the  mountain;  but  in  the  south-east  corner  the 
identification  of  the  rocky  wall  and  the  rocky  floor  is  visible 
and  decisive.  It  is  believed  that  within  the  cave  every  prayer 
is  granted,  and  that  in  the  well  rest  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
between  death  and  the  Resurrection '. 

(c).  Becovered  by  the  Crusaders,  it  was  exhibited  as  the 
scene  of  the  Apparition  of  the  Angel  to  Zacharias,  and  of  the 


^  It  is  this  which  prohably  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  'Mapis  pertusus"  (perforated 
stone),  under  ^hicb  appellation  it  was 
used  as  the  Jews*  wailing-place  in  the 
fourth  cei.tury. 

^  The  belief  was  that  the  liring  could 
hold  conyerse  with  these  souls  at  the 
mouth  of  the  well  about  any  disputed 


matter  which  lay  in  the  power  of  the 
dead  to  solve.  It  was  closed,  because  a 
mother  going  to  speak  to  her  dead  son, 
was  so  much  agitated  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice  from  below,  that  she  threw  herself 
into  the  well  to  join  him,  and  disappeared. 
This  was  the  story  related  to  me  at  Jeru- 
salem.    A  less  pleasing  version  is  given 
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Circumcision  of  Christ.  The  footmark  of  Mahomet  was  then 
represented  as  the  trace  left,  when  He  went  out  of  the  Temple 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Jews*. 

{d).  In  modem  times  it  has  heen  the  centre  of  the  most 
conflicting  theories  of  sacred  topography.  Mr.  Fergusson* 
(chiefly  from  architectural  arguments)  has  maintained  that  the 
dome  of  the  Sakrah  is  the  Church  of  Constantine,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  rock  beneath  is  the  rock  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. Mr.  Falconer,  Mr.  Thrupp,  and  Mr.  Lewin  suppose  it 
to  be  the  rock,  or  part  of  the  rock,  on  which  stood  the  tower 
of  Antonia.  Professor  Willis  urges  its  claim  to  be  the  rock 
overhanging  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  selected  by  David, 
and  afterwards  continued  by  Solomon  and  by  Zerubbabel,  as 
the  "  unhewn  stone "  on  which  to  build  the  Altar ;  the  cave 
within  being  the  sink  described  in  the  Talmud  as  that  into 
which  the  blood  and  offal  of  the  sacrifices  were  drained  off. 
Undoubtedly  if  the  measurements  of  the  area  would  allow  of 
it,  this  last  hypothesis  would  be  the  most  satisfactory,  except 
so  far  as  it  fails  to  produce  adequate  examples  of  a  rock  so 
high  and  so  rugged  used  for  the  purposes  of  an  altai^. 

Meanwhile  the  rock  remains,  whatever  be  its  origin,  the 
most  curious  monument  of  Old  Jerusalem,  and  not  the  least 
so,  from  the  unrivalled  variety  of  associations  which  it  has 
gathered  to  itself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries.  § 

All  accounts  combine  in  asserting  that  the  water  of  the  two 
w  te  '  pools  of  Siloam,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many  fountains 
the  Temple-  of  the  "Mosque  of  Omar,"  proceeds  from  a  spring  or 
▼aw  t«-  reservoir  of  water  beneath  the  Temple-vaults.  There 
was  no  period  of  its  history  when  such  a  provision  would  not 
have  been  important  to  the  Temple  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
Jewish^  no  less  than  of  the  Mussulman,  worship;  or  to  the  city, 
which  else  was  dry  even  to  a  proverb.     It  was  the  treasure  of 


bj  Catherwood  (Bartlett^s  Walks,  p.  154). 
Compare  the  story  told  of  Splridion  and 
his  daughter  (Sozomen,  i.  11). 

1  Sswnlf,  p.  40.       s  See  Chap.  XIV. 

'  One  argument  ▼hich  Professor  Willis 
has  omitted  in  favour  of  his  position  may 
be  noticed.  In  1  Ohr.  xxL  20,  21,  it  is  said 
that  t*  Oman  and  his  four  sons  hid  them,' 
ulveSf**  apparently  within  the  threshing- 
floor,  for  it  is  added  that,  as  Dayid  came  to 


Oman,  **Oman  looked  and  wetU  out  of 
the  threshing-floor."  Possibly  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  a  cave  under  the  rock  of 
the  threshing-floor  to  conceal  the  corn — 
as  in  the  case  of  Gideon  in  the  wine-press 
under  the  rock  of  Ophrah,  where  the  altar 
was  afterwai-ds  raised,  Judg.  vi.  11,  20, 
21,  24.  A  cave  also  exists  in  connection 
with  what  was  the  base  of  the  Samaritaa 
altar  on  Qerisim.  (See  Chap.  Y.) 
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Jerusalem,  its  support  through  its  numerous  sieges,  the  "fons 
pereimis  aqu»"  of  Tacitus* — the  source  of  Milton's 

<<  Brook  tliat  flowed 
Hard  by  the  oracle  of  Qod." 

But  more  than  this,  it  was  the  image  which  entered  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  prophetical  idea  of  Jerusalem.  "  There  is 
a  river*  [a  perennial  river],  the  streams  whereof  shall  make 
glad  the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tahemacle  of  the 
Most  High."  "All  my  fresh  springs  shall  be  in  thee"."  "  Draw 
water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation\"  It  is  the  source  of  all 
the  freshness  and  verdure  of  the  vale  of  Hinnom*.  In  Ezekiel's 
vision  the  thought  is  expanded  into  a  vast  cataract  flowing 
out  through  the  Temple-rock  eastward,  and  westward  into 
the  ravines  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron,  till  they  swell  into  ,a 
mighty  river,  fertilising  the  desert  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And 
with  still  greater  distinctness  the  thought  appears  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  discourse,  when  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  "  in  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast  [of  Taber- 
nacles], Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let 

him  come  unto  Me, out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers 

of  living  water'." 

3.  In  every  approach  to  the  modem  Jerusalem,  the  first  and 
most  striking  feature — ^in  the  approach  from  the 
south,  the  only  striking  feature, — is  the  long  line^walia,  and 
of  walls  and  towers.  Most  eastern  cities  are  entered  T®'^®"- 
gradually.  Cairo,  Damascus,  Beirut,  have  outstepped  the 
limits  of  their  ancient  fortifications,  and  the  lesser  towns, 
such  as  Hebron  and  Nablus,  have  not  that  protection.  But 
Jerusalem  is  in  the  singular  position  of  a  city  of  sufficient 
importance,  if  not  for  its  size,  at  least  for  its  dignity,  to  have 
deserved  a  circuit  of  walls,  whilst  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  wild  villagers  and  still  wilder 
Bedouins  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  has  not  ventured  to 
pass  beyond  its  fortifications.      The  same  terror  which  has 

^  Tac.  HJst.  y.  12.     In  the  Melanges  this  ia  not^  and  cannot  be,  a  natural 
Historiques  (from  the  Bulletins  of  the  spring  properly  so  called. 
Aoadem7ofSt.Peter8barg|  vol.  ii.  p.550,)  ^  Ps.  zlvi.  4.     The  word  nahar  ex- 
is  an  ingenious  argament  to  prove  that  eludes  the  Kedron. 
this   (and    not    the    supposed    western          '  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7.    * 
source,  commonly  so  called)  is  the  Spring          *  Isa.  xii.  3. 
of  Qihon.  It  is,  however,  asserted  by  Mr.           *  Bonar,  Land  of  Promise,  p.  167. 
,  Whitty,  who  has  recently   investigated          ^  Ezek.  xlvii.  1 — .5 ;  see  Chapter  VII. 
the  state  of  water  at  Jerusalem,   that  '  John  vii.  87,  88. 
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collected  the  entire  population  of  Palestine  from  isolated 
houses  into  villages  *,  has  confined  the  population  of  its  capital 
within  the  city  walls.  With  the  exception  of  the  caves  and 
hovels  of  the  almost  savage  inhabitants  of  Siloam,  no  ordinary 
habitation  can  be  fixed  outside ;  the  town  is  entirely  enclosed, 
the  gates  locked  at  night,  and  the  present  walls  (which  date 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Ottoman  Sultan,  Selim  I.,  conqueror 
of  Egypt  in  the  year  of  the  European  Reformation)  thus 
become  an  essential  feature  in  every  view  of  the  place  from 
within  or  from  without. 

This  to  a  certain  extent  must  have  been  the  case  always : 
Jerusalem  must  at  all  times  have  been  in  a  state  of  insecurity 
too  great  to  allow  of  any  neglect  of  her  fortifications.  From 
first  to  last,  History  and  Poetry  are  always  recurring  to  the 
mention  of  her  walls  and  gates  and  towers.  "Walk  about 
Zion,  go  round  about  her,  tell  the  towers  thereof;  mark  well 
her  bulwarks  *."  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah  are  all  concerned 
in  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  the  Monarchy.  To  have 
raised  the  walls  of  the  city  of  the  Restoration  was  the  chief 
glory  of  Nehemiah.  Herod's  walls  and  towers,  called  after  the 
favourites  of  his  court  and  family,  were  amongst  his  most 
celebrated  works.  The  Temple  itself  was  a  fortress  of  massive 
foundations  and  gigantic  gateways  on  every  side ;  the  walla 
great  and  high,  with  the  gates  of  precious  stone,  furnished  the 
chief  images  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  and  the  idea  of  the  "  cliief  comer-stone,"  and 
of  the  "  stones  "  of  the  living  Temple  of  God,  which  pervades 
the  Evangelical  and  Apostolical  imagery,  was  suggested,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  vast  masses  of  stone  which,  whether  of  the 
date  of  Solomon  or  Herod,  form  so  imposing  a  part  of  the 
existing  walls  of  the  ancient  Temple-area.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  distinction  which  set  off  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
city  against  the  other  towns  of  Palestine.  Of  these  the  modern 
walls  give,  as  has  been  observed,  some  notion.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  modern  buildings.  With  the  one  exception 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  it  is  difficult  to  raise  up  to 
the  mind's  eye^  from  the  ruins  of  the  present  Jerusalem,  the 

»  See  Chapter  II.  p.  187.  a  Paalm  xlruL  12,  18. 
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magnificent  sight  which,  in  the  times  both  of  the  Davidic  and 
the  Herodian  monarchy,  must  have  presented  itself  to  any 
spectator.  Other  residences  of  regal  luxury  arose  elsewhere, — as 
we  shall  see  in  Shechem  and  Samaria, — but  Jerusalem  only  was 
a  city  of  palaces.  Compared  with  the  other  villages  and  towns 
of  Palestine,  contrasted  with  the  mountain-wilderness  of  its  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  splendid 
and  dazzling  spectacle.  What  was  the  architecture,  what  the 
colour,  what  the  form  of  these  palaces,  we  know  not ;  even  the 
Temple  is  only  to  be  restored  by  imperfect  guesses.  But 
it  was  this  general  aspect  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
Psalmists  and  prophets — **  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion ;"  "  on  the  sides  of  the  north  is 
the  city  of  the  Great  King ; "  "  God  is  well  known  in  her 
palaces;"  "consider  her  palaces ^"  And  after  its  adornment 
by  Herod  the  Great,  it  is  probable  that  no  city  of  the  East, 
except  Antioch,  no  city  of  the  West,  except  Bome,  equalled  the 
external  splendour  of  Jerusalem  ■. 

This  was  the  ancient  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  The 
modem  peculiarity  is  still  more  characteristic.  If,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  Palestine  is  a  land  of  ruins,' 
still  more  emphatically  may  it  be  said  that  Jerusalem  is  a  city  of 
ruins.  Here  and  there  a  regular  street,  or  a  well-built  European 
house  emerges  from  the  general  crash,  biit  the  general  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a  city  which  has  been  burnt  down  in  some  great 
conflagration*;  and  this  impression  is  increased  to  the  highest 
degree  when,  on  penetrating  below  the  surface,  the  very  soil  on 
which  the  city  stands  is  found  to  be  composed  of  ruins  of 
houses,  aqueducts,  and  pUlars,  reaching  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  below  the  foundations  of  the  present  houses.  This 
circumstance  is  important,  not  only  as  imparting  to  the  city  its 
remarkable  form  and  colour,  but  also  as  telling  the  story  of  its 
eventful  course.  The  old  Jerusalem  is  buried  in  the  overtlirow 
of  her  seventeen  captures.  Even  if  the  city  were  to  be  rebuilt 
once  more,  the  soil  on  which  her  new  foundations  must  be  laid 

»  Paalin  xl^ii.  2,  8,  12.  "  Bomana,  vol.  t.  859,  427. 

'  See  the  expression  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  '  *'  The  hoases  of  Jerusalem  look  aa 

▼.  14)    Hieroidymoky    longh    clarissima  if  they  had  been  burnt  down  many  cen- 

wrhium  OrienHa,  wm  Judcecs  modOf  as  tnries  ago."    Bichardson,  il.  268. 
expanded    In    Merivale's   Hiat.    of  the 
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would  bear  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  image  of  her 
earlier  desolation ;  "  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  poured  out  at 
the  top  of  every  street*;"  Vthey  have  made  Jerusalem  a  heap 
of  stones*;"  "not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another,  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down*." 

The  ruinous  state  of  Jerusalem  is,  doubtless,  in  chief  part 
Earth-  owing  to  the  hand  of  man.  But  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
qoakee.  Palestine,  we  must  not  overlook  the  effect  of  earth- 
quake. Situated  on  its  high  mountain-plateau,  it  is  said  to  be 
more  free  from  this  calamity  than  the  cities  in  the  Jordan 
valley  or  on  the  sea-coast.  But  the  very  fact  of  this  com- 
parative exemption  must  make  the  occurrence  of  these  visita- 
tions more  remarkable  ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  scarcely  a  year 
passes  without  a  shock;"  that  sometimes  the  city  has  been 
wholly  destroyed*.  Of  such  manifestations  at  Jerusalem,  there 
have  been  two  so  memorable,  as  to  have  left  enduring  traces 
in  the  sacred  records.  One  was  the  tremendous  earthquake, 
already  mentioned,  in  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  A 
long  tradition  preserved  the  recollection  of  the  event,  and 
connected  it  directly  with  the  personal  calamity  of  the  unfor- 
tunate king.  "It  was,"  so  Josephus*  tells  the  story,  "just  as 
Uzziah  was  entering  the  Temple,  that  the  building  suddenly 
started  asunder;  the  light  flashed  through,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  leprosy  rushed  into  the  king's  face.  The  hills 
around  felt  the  shock,  and  a  memorial  of  the  crash  was  long 
preserved  in  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  or  landslip,  which,  rolling 
down  from  the  western  hill,  [probably  that  now  called  the 
Mount  of  Evil  Counsel]  blocked  up  the  royal  gardens  between 
tliat  hill  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
valleys,  by  the  spring  of  Enrogel'."  No  traces  of  this  con- 
vulsion are  now  visible,  and  by  a  singular  omission,  charac- 
teristic of  the  soberness  of  spirit  elsewhere  observable  in  the 
sacred  writers,  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  historical  books  of  the 

^  Lam.  iy.  1.  opened — showed  the  blae  sky  above,  and 

'  Pb.  Ixxix.  1.  again  closed. 

'  "MaU.  zxiy.  2.  *  Joseph.  Ant.  IX.  x.  4. 

^  TobIer*8  Denkbl&tter  ans  Jerusalem,  *  Josephos  says  'E/n^.     It  can  hardly 

p.  34.  I WHB  told  that  on  one  of  these  ocea-  be  doabted  that  the  aboye  statement  is 

sions  as  a  family  were  seated  at  their  mid-  the  tme  explanation.     See  Bonar,  Land 

day  meal,  the  dome-shaped  roof  suddenly  of  Promise,  160. 
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Old  Testament.  But  the  Prophetical  visions  of  that  period 
are  fall  of  the  imagery  of  a  visitation  which  brought  before 
them  in  so  powerful  a  manner  the  presence  of  God.  To  Amos, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  Lion  of  God  were  roaring  from  the 
caverns  of  the  lair  of  Zion*.  To  Zechariah',  the  rending  of 
the  hills,  as  described  by  Josephus,  was  an  image  of  the  yet 
more  terrible  rending  of  the  Mount  of  OUves,  which  should 
*'  cleave  in  the  midst  thereof  towards  the  east  and  towards  the 
west — a  very  great  '  ravine ; '  and  half  of  the  mountain  shall 
move  towards  the  north,  and  half  of  it  towards  the  south ;  and 
ye  shall  flee  to  the  '  ravine '  of  the  mountains,  for  ye  shall  flee 
like  as  ye  fled  from  before  the  earthquake,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah 
King  of  Judah."  And,  if  this  ancient  earthquake  was  made  so 
powerful  a  means  of  reviving  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation, 
there  is  a  still  grander  significance  in  the  like  accompaniment 
of  the  greatest  event  which  Jerusalem  ever  witnessed.  Then, 
also,  there  was  "  darkness  over  all  the  land"  at  noon  day,  even 
as  in  the  time  of  Amos,  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  darkness 
and  not  light*,  very  dark  and  no  brightness  in  it,"  "  the  veil 
of  the  Temple,"  even  as  on  the  former  occasion  the  Temple 
itself,  "  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,"  "  the 
earth  did  quake^  and  the  rocks  rent,"  even  as  those  of  old  in 
the  ravine  of  Hinnom ;  at  the  same  moment,  as  it  would 
seem,  "  the  graves  were  opened," — ^the  long  tiers  of  sepulchres 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron — "  and  they  that  saw  the  earth- 
quake feared  greatly*."  Such  concomitants  are  indeed  eclipsed 
by  the  moral  greatness  of  the  events  which  they  encompass. 
But  the  fact  that  they  are  known  to  have  occurred  on  the 
same  groimd  gives  additional  force  and  expression  both  to  the 
accuracy  and  to  the  awfiilness  of  the  narrative. 

III.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  ''the  'mountains* 
which  stand  round  about  Jerusalem  "  are  for  the  most  ^he  Moukv 
part  too  remote  to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the  ^'  Outes. 
situation  or  internal  relations  of  the  city  itself.  There  are 
none  on  the  south  nearer  than  the  ridge  of  St*  Elias,  none  on 


'  Amos  L  2 ;  ii.  8.  propbet  of  that  nomo. 

3  Zech.  ziT.  4,  5.     This  paasage  is  one  '  Amos  v.  .20. 

of  the  many  indications  that  2^hariah  *  ^fatt.  zsvii.  51 — 54. 

ix.  -  ziv.   is    the    work  of    an  caiiler 
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the  west  nearer  than  Neby-Samwil,  none  on  the  north  nearer 
than  Gibeah  or  Kamah.  But  on  the  east  the  city  is  imme- 
diately enclosed  by  a  long  ridge,  itself  with  four  distinct 
summits,  one  outlier  starting  off  to  the  north,  and  another 
to  the  south.  This  ridge  is  that  known  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  as  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  of  the  Olive- 
garden*.  Its  four  summits  are  now  distinguished  by  traditional 
names: — 1.  The  "  Galilee,"  from  the  supposition  that  there 
the  Angels  stood  and  said,  '*  Ye  men  of  Galilee ;"  or  that  it 
was  the  "  Galilee  "  to  which  Christ  retired  after  the  resurrection. 
2.  The  "Ascension,"  covered  by  the  village  and  mosque  and 
church  of  the  Jebel  et-Tur  (the  Arabic  name  for  Olivet,  as  for  all 
elevated  summits,)  on  the  supposed  scene  of  that  event  8.  The 
"  Prophets,"  from  the  curious  catacomb  called  the  "  Prophets* 
Tombs  "  on  its  side.  4.  **  The  Mount  of  Offence,"  so  called 
from  Solomon's  idol-worship.  The  northern  outlier  has  been 
in  modem  times  usually  csdled  "  Scopus  ; "  on  the  supposition 
of  its  identity  with  the  hill  so  called  in  the  Siege  of  Titus ; 
the  southern,  the  "  HiU  of  Evil  Counsel,"  msirked  from  far 
by  the  single  wind-driven  tree  called  the  "  Tree  of  Judas." 
From  every  roof  of  the  city  the  long  ridge  of  Olivet  forms  a 
familiar  feature — so  near,  so  immediately  overhanging  the 
town,  that  it  almost  seems  to  be  within  it.  Even  in  the  more 
distant  view  from  the  summit  of  Neby-Samwil  the  two  are  so 
closely  intermingled,  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  part 
the  outline  of  the  village  on  the  top  of  Olivet  from  the  outline 
of  the  town  and  walls  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  olives  and  oliveyards,  from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
must  in  earlier  times  have  clothed  it  far  more  completely  than 
at  present.  Now  it  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more  secluded 
slope  leading  up  to  the  northernmost  smnmit  that  these 
venerable  trees  spread  into  anything  like  a  forest.  And  in 
those  times — as  we  see  from  the  name  of  Betliany  (House  of 
Dates),  and  from  the  allusions  after  the  Captivity  and  in  the 
Gospel  History — myrtle-groves,  pines,  and  palm-trees*,  all  of 
which  have  now  disappeared,  must  have  made  it  a  constant 

^  Acts  L  12,   rod  iXcu&yoSf  translated  of  a  peculiar  kind,  called  ZIdI  and  Caph- 

Oliyetum    in  the    Vulgate,    and  hence  Tiatha.   (Sukkab,  iii.  1 ;  and  in  Schwarz, 

"Oliyet."  pp.  257,  264.) 

^  See  Chapter  II.     These  palms  were 
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resort  for  pleasure  and  seclusion.  Two  gigantic  cedars,  pro- 
bably amongst  the  very  few  in  Palestine,  stood  near  its 
summit,  under  which  were  four  shops  where  pigeons  were 
sold  for  purification '.  The  olive  and  fig  now  alone  remain ; 
the  olive,  still  in  more  or  less  abundance,  the  fig'  here  and 
there  on  the  roadside ;  but  both  enough  to  justify  the  Mussul- 
man's belief,  that  in  the  oath  in  the  Koran,  '*  By  the  olive 
and  the  fig,"  the  Almighty  swears  by  his  favoured  city  of 
Jerusalem,  with  this  adjacent  mountain. 

So  close  a  proximity  at  once  makes  us  expect  to  find  the 
history  of  the  Mount  of  Olives   inseparably  united  with  the 
history  of  the  Holy  City.     To  a  certain  extent  this  was  the 
case.     The    nfone   by   which   it  is  sometimes   called,  **  the 
mountain  before  (i.e.  east  of )  the  city;**    or  "the  mountain*' 
simply,  indicates  its  near  position.    It  was  the  open  ground, 
for   pleasure,   for   worship,  for   any   purpose   that   it  might 
serve ;  the  "  Park,'*  the  "  Ceramicus,"  the  "  Campus  Martius  " 
of  Jerusalem.     Its  green  slopes,  as  seen  in  the  early  spring, 
stand  out  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  dreary  and  withered 
ruins  of  the  city  at  its  foot.     It  was  also,  from  its  situation, 
the   bulwark   against    any  enemy  approaching  from 
the  east ;  the  thoroughfare  of  any  going  or  coming  in  ^th  the^** 
the  direction  of  the  great  Jordan  valley.     It  was  also  "cienthia- 
in  the  earlier  times  of  Jewish  history,  when  elevation 
and  sanctity  of  position  were  almost  identical,  the  sacred  place 
of  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.      Long  before  the  conquest  of 
Jebus  by  David,  the  northern,  summit  of  Olivet  had,  it  would 
seem,  under  the  name  of  Nob,  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  the 
Tabernacle  after  the  destruction  of  Shiloh   and  the  loss  of 
the  Ark.      Close  within  sight  of  the   unconquered  fortress 
of  the  Jebusites,  the  worship  of  Israel  was  there  conducted 
during  all  the   earlier  years   of  Saul,   and    even    after    the 
destruction  of  the  Sanctuary  by  his  violence,  the  sanctity  of 
ihe  summit  of  Olivet  was  still  respected*.     David,  before  the 

1  Liglitfoot,  ii.  89.  Thmpp,  that  to  thiB  spot  David  took 

*  It  appears  probable  tbat  Betb phage  the  head  of  Goliath,  -when  long   before 

IB  BO  called  from  phage,  **  green  figs.*'  the  capture  of  the  city  it  is  eaid  that 

Lightfoot,  ii.  37.    For  its  probable  situa-  **he  brought  it  to  Jerusalem,"  1  Sam. 

tion  OQ  the  S.  of  OliTet,  where  remains  xvii.  54.       "We  know  that  it  was  in 

have  been  found  in  a  valley  of  fig-trees,  the  tabernacle  of   Nob   that    Goliath's 

see  Stewart,  332.  sword  was  kept  (1  Sam.  xzi.  9) ;  and 
3  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr. 
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Temple  was  built,  was  wont  to  "worship  God  at  the  top  of 
the  Mount'/'  Solomon,  when,  in  his  later  years,  he  tolerated 
or  adopted  the  idolatrous  rites  of  his  foreign  wives,  made 
"  high  places  "  of  the  three  summits  on  "  the  right-hand,  [that 
is,  on  the  south  side]  of  the  Mount  of  Corruption'."  And  this 
Mount  of  Corruption — apparently  the  same  northern  summit 
of  Nob — was  the  spot  where  the  sacrifice  of  the  "  red  heifer  " 
was  performed,  as  the  only  sacrifice  which  was  to  take  place 
outside  the  camp  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  therefore  being 
by  analogy  excluded  from  the  Temple-courts,  was  celebrated 
on  the  summit  of  Olivet. 

With  the  exception  of  these  general  allusions,  there  is  but 
one  event  in  the  Old  Testament  which  lends  any  interest  to  its 
heights.  It  was  by  the  "  ascent  of  *  the  Olives  ' "  that  David 
went  up,  on  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Mahanaim,  at  the 
news  of  Absalom's  revolt*.  It  was  at  the  "  top  of  the  Mount " 
that  he  m'et  Hushai,  and  had  his  last  view  of  the  rebellious 
Flight  of  city*.  It  was  a  little  way  past  the  top  that  he  en- 
David,  countered  Ziba  and  the  asses,  laden  with  provisions. 
It  was  as  he  descended  the  rough  road  on  the  other  side,  that 
''  Shimei  went  along  on  the  side'  of  the  '  mountain,'  over  against 
him,  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust." 

This  mournful  procession — affecting  as  it  is,  and  linked  with 
every  stage  of  the  ascent  and  descent, — stands  alone  in  the 


it  mvj  be  that  in  after-timee  Nob  was 
80  feir  regarded  as  belonging  to  Jem- 
salem,  that  David's  bringing  his  enemy's 
head  to  Nob  might  be  described  as 
bringing  it  to  Jerusalem. "  The  ooojec- 
ture  is  too  ingenioas  to  be  disregarded, 
and  has  besides  the  advantage  of  ex- 
plaining a  text  which  has  often  been 
regarded  as  a  very  inconvenient  interca- 
lation, if  not  interpolation.  For  the  proof 
of  the  site  of  Nob,  see  Mr.  Thmpp's 
Es&iy,  p.  217. 

*  2  Sam.  XV.  32. 

3  1  Kings  xi.  7  :  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 
The  name  of  manlichith^  ("corruption," 
or  "  destmction  **)  which  occars  in  this 
last  passage,  is  the  word  by  which  the 
summit  of  Olivet  is  always  called  in  the 
account  of  the  sacj-ifice  of  the  Red  Heifer 
in  the  Mishna  (ed.  Surenhusius,  vol.  vi., 
op.   276,    277,    279).      In    Zuallart*s 


'^  Voyage  de  Jerusalem"  (Book  III.  c.  6 
and  7),  in  the  fifteenth  oentury,  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  Hill  of  Bvii  CounseL 
Now,  under  the  translation  of-'  Offence,* 
it  is  applied  to  the  southern  summit  of 
Olivet.  But  the  distinct  enumeration  in 
2  Kings  xxiii«  18,  of  the  three  sanctuaries 
on  the  9outh  of  Mashchith,  dearly  indi- 
cates that  Mashchith  itself  must  have 
been  the  northemmott  of  the  four  sum- 
mits, now  called  '*  Ghililee.**  In  the  Gos- 
pel of  Nicodemus,  c  xiv. — xvi.  (Thilo's 
Cod.  Apoc  p.  616)  there  seems  to  be  an 
intention  of  identifying  this  *'GalUee** 
with  '*the  mountain  of  Homphe,  Malek, 
or  Mambre"  (such  are  the  various  read- 
ings). 

•  2  Sam.  XV.  80. 

*  Ibid.  32. 

'  2  Sam.  xvL  13.     The  word  is  pro- 
perly *  rib.'     See  Appendix,  Tsclah, 
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earUer  history  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Its  lasting  glory 
belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dispensation,  but  to  the  New.  Its  very 
barrenness  of  interest  in  earlier  times  sets  forth  the 
abundance  of  those  associations  which  it  derives  from  with  the  ^ 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  Sacred  History.  Nothing,  Gospel 
perhaps,  brings  before  us  more  strikingly  the  contrast  ^'^- 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  feeling,  the  abrupt  and  inharmonious 
termination  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, — if  we  exclude  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Gospel  History, — than  to  contrast  the 
blank  which  Olivet  presents  to  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  the 
middle  ages,  only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of  "  the  red  heifer ; " 
and  the  vision  too  great  for  words,  which  it  ofifers  to  the 
Christian  traveller  of  all  times,  as  the  most  detailed  and  the 
most  authentic  abiding-place  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  one  of  those 
strange  coincidences,  whether  accidental  or  borrowed,  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  Babbinical  writings,  it  is  said  in 
the  Mishna,  that  the  Shechinah,  or  Presence  of  God,  preaenoe  of 
after  having  finally  retired  from  Jerusalem,  "dwelt"  Chriat. 
three  years  and  a  half  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  see  whether 
the  Jewish  people  would  or  would  not  repent,  calling,  "  Betum 
to  me,  O  my  sons,  and  I  will  return  to  you ; "  "  Seek  ye  the 
Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near; " 
and  then,  when  all  was  in  vain,  returned  to  its  own  place*. 
Whether  or  not  this  story  has  a  direct  allusion  to  the  ministra- 
tions of  Christ,  it  is  a  true  expression  of  His  relation  respec- 
tively to  Jerusalem  and  to  Olivet.  It  is  useless  to  seek  for 
traces  of  His  presence  in  the  streets  of  the  since  ten  times 
captured  ciiy*.  It  is  impossible  not  to  find  them  in  the  free 
space  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Let  us  briefly  go  through  the  points  which  occur  in  the 
Sacred  History,  of  the  last  days  of  Christ,  during  which  alone 
He  appears  for  any  continuous  period  in  Jerusalem  and 
its  neighbourhood.  From  Bethany  we  must  begin.  A  wild 
mountain-hamlet,  screened  by  an  intervening  ridge 
from  the  view  of  the  top  of  Olivet,  is  perched  on  a  ^' 

broken  plateau  of  rock,  the  last  collection  of  human  habitations 
before  the  desert-hills  whichreach  to  Jericho.  This  is  the  modem 

1  Heland*B  Paleetiiie,  p.  887  ;  light-  >  For  the  spedal  traditional  localities 

fbot^  ij.  40.  of  Jenu&lem,  see  Chap.  XIV. 
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Tillage  of  El- Azarieh,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  clasiering 
round  the  traditional  site  of  the  one  house  and  grave  which  gave 
it  an  undying  interest*.  High  in  the  distance  are  the  Persean 
mountains ;  the  foreground  is  the  deep  descent  to  the  Jordan 
Valley.  On  the  further  side  of  that  dark  abyss  Martha  and  Mary 
knew  that  Christ  was  abiding  when  they  sent  their  messenger; 
up  that  long  ascent  they  had  often  watched  His  approach — up 
that  long  ascent  He  came  when,  outside  the  village,  Martha  and 
Mary  met  Him,  and  the  Jews  stood  round  weeping*. 

Up  that  same  ascent  He  came,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  of  His  Passion.  One  night  He  halted  in  the  village,  as 
of  old ;  the  village  and  the  Desert  were  then  all  alive,  as  they 
still  are  once  every  year  at  the  Greek  Easter,  with  the  crowd 
of  Paschal  pilgrims  moving  to  and  fro  between  Bethany  and 
Jerusalem.  In  the  morning,  He  set  forth  ou  His  journey. 
Three  pathways  lead,  and  probably  always  led,  from 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem";  one,  a  long  circuit  over  the 
northern  shoulder  of  Mount  Olivet,  down  the  valley 
which  parts  it  from  Scopus  ;  another  a  steep  footpath 
over  the  summit ;  the  third,  the  natural  continuation  of  the 
road  by  which  mounted  travellers  always  approach  the  city  from 
Jericho,  over  the  southern  shoulder,  between  the  summit  which 
contains  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  and  that  called  the  "  Mount 
of  Offence."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  is  the  road 
of  the  Entry  of  Christ,  not  only  because,  as  just  stated,  it  is, 
and  must  always  have  been,  the  usual  approach  for  horsemen 


Trinmplial 
entry  of 
Christ  to 
Jenualem. 


^  This  may  be  either  (1)  an  attempt 
to  give  an  Arabic  form  to  the  Greek 
''Lasaria;**  or  (2)  from  the  Hebrew 
form  *'Bleazar.'*    (Thrapp,  p.  216.) 

'  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  alleged 
tomb  of  Lazams,  having  nothing  to  add 
to  the  statements  of  other  travellers,  and 
nothing  to  deduce  from  those  statements. 
It  may  be  irorth  mentioning — ^vhat  I 
have  not  seen  elsewhere  described — ^that 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from 
the  village,  on  a  rocky  knoU  S.E.  of  the 
road,  are  ruins  of  what  the  Arabs  caU 
the  House  of  Martha.  In  the  midst  of 
these  fragments  the  rock  rises  into  a 
block  resembling  the  back  of  an  animal 
with  its  head  buried  in  the  earth.  This 
is  said  to  be  *'the  Ass  on  which  Isa 
[Jesus]  rode.     He  rode  it  to  Martha's 


bouse  and  then  turned  it  into  stone.** 
The  tradition  is  curious  :  first  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  coarse  extravagance  which 
pervades  most  of  the  Mussulman  versions 
of  Christian  history,  and  secondly  as  a 
dim  reflection  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

'  Most  travellers,  I  believe,  used  to 
pass  to  Bethany  by  the  third,  and  return 
by  the  second,  and  thus  miss  the  precise 
views  so  important  in  fixing  the  localities 
of  these  events.  In  1858  I  examined  all 
these,  returning  by  the  third;  and  the 
result  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  In 
1862  it  was  arranged  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  approach  Jerusalem  from 
Jericho  by  this  route,  and  the  view  was 
seen  as  here  described.  See  the  Map  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
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and  for  large  carayans,  such  as  then  were  concerned,  but  also 
because  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  approaches  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  narrative  which  follows. 

Two  vast  streams  of  people  met  on  that  day.  The  one 
poured  out*  from  the  city,  and  as  they  came  through  the 
gardens'  whose  clusters  of  palm  rose  on  the  southern  comer 
of  Olivet,  they  cut  down  the  long  branches,  as  was  their  wont 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  moved  upwards  towards 
Bethany,  with  loud  shouts  of  welcome.  From  Bethany  streamed 
forth  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  there  on  the  previous 
night,  and  who  came  testifying'  to  the  great  event  at  the 
sepulchre  of  Lazarus.  The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany. 
It  is  now  a  rough,  but  still  broad  and  well-defined  mountain 
track,  winding  over  rock  and  loose  stones ;  a  steep  declivity 
below  on  the  left ;  the  sloping  shoulder  of  OUvet  above  on  the 
right ;  fig-trees  below  and  above,  here  and  there  growing  out 
of  the  rocky  soil.  Along  the  road  the  multitudes  threw  down 
the  boughs  severed^  from  the  olive-trees  through  which 
they  were  forcing  their  way,  or  spread  out  a  rude  matting 
formed  of  the  palm-branches  which  they  had  already  cut 
as  they  came  out.  The  larger  portion — those  perhaps,  who 
escorted  Him  from  Bethany — unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks 
from  their  shoulders,  and  stretched  them  along  the  rough  path, 
to  form  a  momentary  carpet  as  He  approached*.     The  two 


1  John  ziL  12,  (Sx^os  6  Miip  ctr  t^p 
lopr^r)  "  The  multitude  tohieh  came  to 
the  feast  took  the  branches  of  the  palm- 
trees  {iXafiop  T&  jBots  r&p  ipoiyUatp), 
....  The  multitude  also  met  him  (ical 
Mimtatv  a&T^)  and  wetU  end  (tlviXBov) 
to  meet  him.*' 

■  Markxi.  8,  "having  cut  the  branches 
{Ko^imts)  from  the  gardens"  (U  rSy 
iypciv).  So  read  the  Vatican  and  Cam- 
bridge MSS.,  and  the  Ryriao  and  Coptio 
Temions,  for  ix  rSv  B^p^pup,  *Ayp6t  is 
properly  **a  cultivated  field"  or  "pro- 
perty,^* such  as  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns.  Compare  Mark  T.  14, 
"the  city  and  the  fields  ;*'  Matt  ▼i;28, 
"the  lilies  of  the  field."  I  hare  used  the 
word  gardens  as  the  nearest  approach 
which  our  language  affords.  Bastern  gar- 
dens,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not 
flower-gardens,  nor  private  gardens,  but 
the  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fig-enclosures 
roand  a  tonn. 

*  "The    'multitude*    (6  «x^    that 


was  with  him  when  he  called  Lazarus 
from  the  grave  ....  '  was  bearing 
record.*  **  (ifiapr^t),  John  xiL  17. 

*  K\d6ovs  iarh  tup  ZivZp&p,  Matt. 
xxi.  8.  These  must  be  distinct  from  the 
palm  branches  (rh  /Bats  tmt  ^adKwp)  in 
John  xii.  12.  it>Mos  in  ftLwrical  Gfreek  is 
the  word  specially  used  for  an  olive  branch 
(see  Herod,  vii.  19).  In  the  old  Liturgical 
Antiphons  for  Palm  Sunday,  palm  and 
dive  branches  are  both  mentioned. 

*  "'The  greater  part  of  the  multitude 
(h  vXcurrof  5xAof)  'strewed  their  own 
cloaks^  (itrrpwroof  iainap  rii  Ifi/iria)  in 
the  'road;'  but  others  'were  cutting 
down*  branches  from  the  trees,  and  'were 
strewing  them*  in  the  '  road,*  **  Inmrrw 
.  .  .  i<rTfx6pwop)f  Matt.  xxi.  8.  Observe 
the  difference  of  the  tenses. 

rd  IfidriOt  the  abba  or  haik,  the  loose 
blanket  or  cloak  worn  over  the  tunic  or 
shirt  (x^r^y).  A  striking  instance  of  the 
practice  is  mentioned  by  Robinson,  ii. 
162,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem 
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streams  met  midway.  Half  of  the  yast  mass,  turning  round, 
preceded ;  the  other  half  followed  \  Bethany  is  hardly  left  in 
the  rear  before  the  long  procession  must  have  swept  up  and 
oyer  the  ridge,  where  first  begins  "  the  descent  of  the  Moimt 
of  Oliyes  "  towards  Jerusalem.  At  this  point  the  first  view 
is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  city.  The 
Temple  and  the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the 
slope  of  Olivet  on  the  right;  what  is  seen  is* only  Mount 
Zion,  now  for  the  most  part  a  rough  field,  crowned  with  the 
Mosque  of  David  and  the  angle  of  the  western  walls,  but  then 
covered  with  houses  to  its  base,  surmounted  by- the  Castle  of 
Herod,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  palace  of  David,  from  which 
that  portion  of  Jerusalem,  emphatically  "  The  City  of  David," 
derived  its  name.  It  was  at  this  precise  point,  "  as  He  drew 
near,  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives"," — may  it  not  have 
been  firom  the  sight  thus  opening  upon  them  ? — ^that  the  hymn 
of  triumph,  the  earliest  hymn  of  Christian  devotion',  burst  forth 
firom  the  multitude,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  I  Blessed 
is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
kingdom  that  cometh  of  our  father  David.  Hosanna  .  .  .  peace 
.  .  .  glory  in  the  highest\"  There  was  a  pause  as  the  shout 
rang  through  the  long  defile ;  and,  as  the  Pharisees  who  stood 
by  in  the  crowd*  complained.  He  pointed  to  the  "stones 
which,  strewn  beneath  their  feet,  would  immediately  "  cry  out 
if  "  these  were  to  hold  their  peace." 

Again  the  procession  advanced.     The  road  descends  a  slight 
declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  behind 


i> 


If 


threw  their  garmenta  under  the  feet  of 
the  horses  of  the  Esglieh  Consul  of 
DamAscas,  whose  aid  they  were  imploring. 
The  branches  (jrActdoi)  cut  from  the  trees 
as  they  went  (Matt.  xzL  8)  are  different 
from  the  matttngi  {ffroifialHts),  Mark  zL 
8,  which  they  had  twisted  out  of  the 
palm  branches  as  they  came.  <mfias  is 
usually  a  mattress ;  in  Flato*s  Bep.  ii 
1372,  it  is  a  mat  made  of  ivy  or  myrtle. 
Here,  in  all  probability,  it  was  hastily 
woven  of  palm-branches. 

'  Mark  zi.  9.  **  Those  that  were  going 
before,  and  those  that  were  following^ 
were  shouting,"  ol  Tpodyoyrts  ical  o/ 
dico\ov6ovirr9s  fKpa(oy. 

*  Luke  ziz.  87,  **a8  He  drew  near, 
even  now  (ff8i|),  at  the  descent  of  the 
Mount  of  OUves"  {irphs  rij  Keerafidtrti  rov 
6povs  T&y  i\cueiy),  i  e.,  at  the  point  where 
the  road  oyer  the  Mount  begins  to  deioend. 


This  ezactly  applies  to  such  a  shoulder  of 
the  hill  as  I  haye  described,  and  is  en- 
tirely inapplicable  to  the  first  view,  the 
first  ''nearing"  of  the  city,  on  crossing 
the  direct  summit.  The  ezpression  would 
then  hare  been  '*at  the  top  of  the  mount** 
—The  allusion  to  the  '*  City  of  David" 
would  be  appropriate,  even  if,  as  has  been 
recently  conjectured  (Thrupp's  Ancient 
Jerusalem,  pp.  17 — 20),'  the  name  of 
Zion  had  at  that  tinxe  received  an  appli- 
cation different  from  its  earlier  meaning. 

*  See  Ewald,  v.  383. 

<  I  have  ventured  to  concentrate  the 
ezpressions  of  Matt.  zzi.  9,  Mark  xi.  9, 
John  zii.  13,  on  the  one  precise  point 
described  by  Luke  ziz.  37,  ''The  whole 
multitude  began ....  to  praise  Qod  with 
a  loud  voice." 

»  Luke  ziz.  39.  <'  Some  of  the  Phari- 
sees *  from  the  crowd.'  " 
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the  interyening  ridge  of  Olivet  A  few  moments,  and  the  path 
mounts  again ;  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent^  it  reaches  a  ledge  of 
smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city  bursts  into  yiew. 
As  now  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  El-Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost 
from  the  earth  before  the  traveller  stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then 
must  have  risen  the  Temple-tower ;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure 
of  the  Mussulman  sanctuary,  so  then  must  have  spread  the 
Temple-courts ;  as  now  the  gray  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so 
then  the  magnificent  city,  with  its  background — ^long  since: 
vanished  away — of  gardens  and  suburbs  on  the  western  plateau- 
behind.  Immediately  below  was  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron, 
here  seen  in  its  greatest  depth  as  it  joins  the  Valley  of 
Hiimom,  and  thus  giving  full  effect  to  the  great  peculiarity  of 
Jerusalem  seen  only  on  its  eastern  side — ^its  situation  as  of  a 
city  rising  out  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  this  rise  and  turn  of  the  road,  this  rocky  ledge,  was  the 
exact  point  where  the  multitude  paused  again,  and  '^  He,  when 
He  beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it." 

Nowhere  else  on  the  Mount  of  OUves  is  there  a  view  like 
this.  By  the  two  other  approaches  above  mentioned,  over 
the  summit  and  over  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  hill,  the  city 
reveals  itself  gradually ;  there  is  no  partial  glimpse,  like  that 
which  has  been  just  described  as  agreeing  so  well  with  the 
first  outbreak  of  popular  acclamation,  still  less  is  there  any  point 
where,  as  here,  the  city  and  Temple  would  suddenly  burst  into 
view,  producing  the  sudden  and  affecting  impression  described 
in  the  Gospel  narrative.  And  this  precise  coincidence  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  traditional  route  of  the  Triumphal 
Entry  is  over  the  summit  of  Olivet ;  and  the  traditional  spot  of 
the  Lamentation  is  at  a  place  half-way  down  the  mountain,  to 
which  the  description  is  wholly  inapplicable,  whilst  no  tradition 
attaches  to  this,  the  only  road  by  which  a  large  procession  could 
have  come ;  and  this,  almost  the  only  spot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
which  the  Gospel  narrative  fixes  with  exact  certainty,  is  almost 
the  only  unmarked  spot, — undefiled  or  unhallowed  by  mosque  or 
church,  chapel  or  tower — ^left  to  speak  for  itself,  that  here  the 
Lord  stayed  His  onward  march,  and  here  His  eyes  beheld  what  is 
still  the  most  impressive  view  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem  furnishes,  and  the  tears  rushed  forth  at  the  sight*    . 
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After  this  scene,  which,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  con- 
versation at  the  Well  of  Jacob,  stands  alone  in  the  Oospel 
history  for  the  Tiyidness  and  precision  of  its  localisation,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  spots  elsewhere  pointed  out 
by  tradition  or  probability  on  the  rest  of  the  Mountain.  They 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  "  Holy  Places  *'  of  later 
pilgrimage,  not  to  the  authentic  illustrations  of  the  Sacred 
History.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  to  the  gardens  and  olive- 
yards  which  then,  as  now, — but  probably  with  greater  richness 
of  foliage,  and  greater  security  of  walls  and  watch-towers, — 
covered  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  He  resorted,  as  His  countrymen 
must  always  have  resorted,  for  retirement  and  refreshment  from 
the  crowded  streets  of  the  city.  On  one  of  the  rocky  banks  of 
the  mountain,  immediately  "  over  against  the  Temple,"  He  sate, 
The  Last  ^nd  saw  the  sun  go  down  over  the  city ',  and  foretold 
Prophecy,  i^s  final  doom.  Bethany,  on  the  further  side,  was  the 
home  to  which  he  retired ;  any  of  the  fig-trees  which  spring  out 
of  the  rocky  soil  on  either  side  of  the  road,  might  be  the  one 
which  bore  no  fruit.  On  the  wild  uplands  which  immediately 
overhang  the  village.  He  finally  withdrew  from  the  eyes  of  His 
The  ABoen-  disciples,  in  a  seclusion  which,  perhaps,  could  nowhere 
non.  else  be  found  so  near  the  stir  of  a  mighty  city ;  the 

long  ridge  of  Olivet  screening  those  hills,  and  those  hills  the 
village  beneath  them,  from  all  sound  or  sight  of  the  city  behind; 
the  view  opening  only  on  the  wide  waste  of  desert-rocks  and 
ever-descending  valleys  into  the  depths  of  the  distant  Jordan 
and  its  mysterious  lake.  At  this  point,  the  last  interview  took 
place.  "He  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany;"  and  they 
"  returned,"  probably  by  the  direct  road,  over  the  summit  of 
Mount  OUvet  *.     The  appropriateness  of  the  real  scene  presents 


^  Sach  at  leut  is  the  probable  inference 
firom  Lake  xxi.  37,  that  He  waa  xuuallj 
in  the  Temple  for  the  daytime,  and  re- 
tired to  the  mountain  in  the  evening. 

From  the  cironmstanoe  that  the  gatea 
of  the  city  are  closed  at  soniet,  few 
travellers  have  ever  seen  this  view  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  most  impressive  moment 
of  the  day.  The  only  recorded  instance 
is  in  Bartlett's  Jerusalem  Revisited,  p. 
115.  '^Beautiful  as  this  view  was  in 
the  morning,  it  was  far  more  striking 
when  the  sun,  about  to  sink  in  the  west, 


cast  a  rich  slanting  glow  along  the  level 
grassy  area,  and  marble  platform  of  the 
Temple  enclosure,  touching  with  gold  the 
edge  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  the 
light  arabenque  fountains  with  which  the 
area  is  studded ;  while  the  eastern  walls 
and  the  deep  valley  below  are  thrown  into 
a  deep  and  solemn  shadow,  creeping,  as 
the  orb  sinks  lower,  further  and  further 
towards  the  summit  (of  Olivet),  irradiated 
with  one  parting  gleam  of  roseate  lights 
after  all  below  was  sunk  in  obscurity.*' 
*  Lukexxiv.  50;  Acts  L 12.  SeeCh.  XIV. 
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a  singular  contrast  to  the  inappropriateness  of  that  fixed  by  a 
later  fancy,  "  seeking  for  a  sign,"  on  the  broad  top  of  the 
mountain,  out  of  sight  of  Bethany,  and  in  full  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  in  equal  contradiction  to  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

These  are  all  the  points  which  can  be  certainly  connected 
with  the  life  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbour-  OoDdiinoii. 
hood.  Yet,  perhaps,  there  is  a  general  conclusion  left  by  the 
whole,  more  instructive  than  any  detail. 

At  the  sight  of  Delphi,  there  is  one  thought  which  rises, 
even  above  the  deep  solemnity  of  the  spot,  and  that  is  the 
sense  of  its  vacancy  and  desertion.  The  scene  seemed,  as  I 
saw  it  many  years  ago,  to  be  the  exact  echo  of  Milton's  noble 
lines — 

"The  €fndm are  dnmb^ 

No  Toioe  or  hideooB  hum 
Buns  thro*  the  arched  roof  in  words  deoeiTing : 

Apollo  from  his  ahrine 

Can  no  more  diyin^ 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaying.'* 

Something  akin  to  this  sense  of  vacancy,  though  from  a 
wholly  different  point  of  view,  is  that  finally  left  on  the  mind 
after  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  At  first, 
there  cannot  but  be  something  of  a  shock  in  seeing,  before  our 
eyes  and  under  our  feet,  places  in  comparison  with  whose 
sanctity  the  High  Altar  of  St.  Peter's  would  seem  profane. 
Yet  gradually  this  thought  dissolves,  and  another  comes  in  its 
place.  These  localities  have,  indeed,  no  real  connection  with 
Him.  It  is  true  that  they  bring  the  scene  vividly  before  us; 
that,  in  many  instances,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  illus- 
trate His  words  and  works  in  detail.  But  the  more  we  gaze  at 
them,  the  more  do  we  feel  that  this  interest  and  instruction 
are  secondary,  not  primary:  their  value  is  imaginative  and 
historical,  not  religious.  The  desolation  and  degradation, 
which  have  so  often  left  on  those  who  visit  Jerusalem  the 
impression  of  an  accursed  city,  read  in  this  sense  a  true  lesson : 
— "  He  is  not  here :  He  is  risen." 


o2 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THB  HBIGHTS  AND  THE  PASSBS  OF  BENJAMIN. 

Jodiiub  xriiL  11—18.  «<And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  ebndren  of 
Benjamin  came  ap  aooording  to  their  fiunilies :  and  the  'border*  of  their 
lot  came  forth  between  the  children  of  Jndah  and  the  children  of  Joseph. 
And  their  border  on  the  north  side  was  from  Jordan ;  and  the  border  went 
up  to  the  'shonlder'  of  Jericho  on  the  north  ride,  and  went  np  throngh 
the  monntain  '  seaward ' ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  the  wilder- 
ness of  Beth-aTen.  And  the  border  went  OTer  from  thence  toward  Lax,  to 
the  side  of  Lax  (which  is  Beth-el),  southward ;  and  the  border  desoended  to 
Atarothadar,  near  the  'mountain'  that  lietii  on  the  south  side  of  th« 
nether  Beth-horon.'* 


Benjamin,  the  frontier  tribe— Its  independence. — ^I.  The  Panes.     1.  The 

Snfitem  Fasaes.     (a)  Battle  of  AL      (6)  Battle  of  Miohmaah.      (e) 

'  Advance  of  Sennacherib.     2.   The  Westeni  Paaees — ^Battles  of  Betn- 

horon — Joshua — Maocabsens — Cestina      II.   The  Heights.      1.  Neby^ 

Samwll  or  Qibeon.     2.  Bethel — Abraham^Jacob— Jeroboam -^Josiah. 

fate  on  Bamah  and  liispeh. 


THE  HEIGHTS  AND  THE  PASSES  OF 

BENJAMIN. 


Jerusalem,  as  we  have  seen,  was  on  the  yeiy  outskirts  of 
Judah,  only  excluded  from  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
by  the  circumstance,  that  at  the  division  of  the  land  5^"^*""°' 

•^  the  frontier 

by  Joshua,  Jebus  was  not  yet  conquered.  Indeed,  in  tribe  of 
the  blessing  on  Benjamin  it  would  appear  to  be  gp^J^i^^ 
reckoned  as  his  portion.  "  The  beloved  of  the  Lord 
shall  dwell  in  safety,  and  the  ' '  Most  High '  shall  cover  him  all 
the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his  shoulders,"'^that 
is,  between  the  rocky  sides  of  Jerusalem.  The  southern  frontier 
of  the  Benjamites  ran  through  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  and  on 
them,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  in  common  with  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
rested  the  charge  of  "  driving  out  thetJebusites  that  inhabited 
Jerusalem*." 

This  peculiar  relation  to  Jerusalem  may  be  traced  in  the 
whole  history  of  Benjamin.  It  was  the  frontier  tribe,  and 
covered  the  debateable  ground  between  the  great  rival  families, 
and  afterwards  kingdoms,  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  Alternately, 
it  seems  to  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  each.  In  earlier  times 
it  certainly  clung  to  the  kindred  tribes  of  Joseph,  \vhich  had 
been  its  associates  in  tlie  passage  through  the  wilderness*. 

^  Dent,   xxxiii.  12.     TKe  translation  Jebnnte'on  tbeoonth."    Bee  Appendix; 

here   given   seems  the    most  probable.  Catap/i, 

The  word  translated  "shoulder"  is  the  '  The  duty  which,  in  Jndges  i.  21,  is 

same  that  is  usually  employed  (like  our  ascribed  to  Benjamin,  is,  in  Joshua  zt.^ 

English  word)  for  the  **  ei6t*\  of  a  hUl,  63,  ascribed  to  Judah. 

and  is  so  used  of  this  very  situation  in  *  Numb.  ii.  18 — 24« 
Josh.  xviU.  16,  "the  'shoulder'  of  *tbe 
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It  took  its  place  with  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  in  the  gathering 
of  the  tribes  under  Deborah  and  Barak  \  The  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  house  of  David — Saul,  Shimei  and  Sheba — were  Ben- 
jamites.  It  is  expressly  included  under  the  house  of  Joseph, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  national  disruption  as  well  as  during 
its  continuance'.  Two  of  its  most  important  towns.  Bethel 
and  Jericho,  were  within  the  territory  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  belonged 
to  Judah,  there  must  have  been  a  portion  at  least  which 
remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David,  in  order  to  justify  the 
expression  that  Behoboam  ^  assembled  all  the  house  of  Judah 
and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin*''  to  fight  against  Jeroboam; 
Bamah,  though  once  occupied  by  the  kings  of  Samaria  *,  seems 
to  have  been  more  generally  includiBd  within  the  limits  of 
Judah ;  and,  finaUy,  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  the 
chiefs  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  always  appear  together  at  the 
head  of  the  restored  people*. 

Small  as  the  tribe  was,  this  ambiguous  situation  gave  it 
considerable  importance,  an  importance  which  was  increased 
by  a  further  peculiarity  of  the  Benjamite  territory.  Of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  none,  except  perhaps  Manasseh,  contained 
such  important  passes  of  communication  into  the  adjacent 
plains ;  none  possessed  such  conspicuous  heights,  whether  for 
defence  or  for  "  high  places  "  of  worship.  These  advantages, 
.  ,  ^  in  the  hands  of  a  hardy  and  warlike  tribe,  ensured  an 
4eiit  power  independence  tS  Benjamin,  which  the  Hebrew  records 
**  *  ^*"  constantly  contrast  with  its  numerical  feebleness  and 
limited  territory;  "Little  Benjamin  their  ruler,"  "Am  not  I 
a  Benjamite,  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  *  ?*'  In  his 
mountain  passes — the  ancient  haunt  of  beasts  of  prey',  Ben- 
jamin "ravined  as  a  wolf  in  the  morning,''  descended  into  the 
rich  plains  of  Philistia  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  other,  and  "  returned  in  the  evening  to  divide  the  spoil  *." 


>  Judges  y.  14.  7  Here   was    the    '**raTine'    of  Ze- 

'  2  Sam.  iL   9 ;    Fa.  Ixxx.  2.     See      boim,"  or  hyenas  (I  Sam.  xiii.  18),  and 

Hengstenberg,  adloc.  *'  Beth  Shual,"  or  the  house  of  the  fox. 

'  1  Kings  zii.  21.  The  wolf  k  either  the  same  as  the  hyena, 

'  1  £i^g8  XT.  17 — 22.  the  Hebrew  word  being  almost  identical, 

^  Ezra  i.  5 ;  iv.  1 ;  x.  9.  or  else  baa  been  extirpated. 

*  Ps.  IxTiii.  27;  ISam.  ix,  21.  »  Gen.  xlix.  27. 
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In  the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
maintained  a  struggle,  unaided,  and  for  some  time  with  success, 
against  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  nation*.  And  to  the  latest 
times  ihey  never  could  forget  that  they  had  given  birth  to  the 
first  king.  Even  down  to  the  times  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  name  of  Saul  was  still  preserved  in  their  families ;  and 
when  a  far  greater  of  that  name  appealed  to  his  descent,  or  to 
the  past  histoiy  of  his  nation,  a  glow  of  satisfaction  is  visible 
in  the  marked  emphasis  with  which  he  alludes  to  the  "  stock  of 
Israel,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin*,"  and  to  God'^  gift  of  '*  Saul,  the 
son  of  ^  Eis*,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin'/' 

I.  Let  us  examine  this  peculiarity  of  position  in  detail,  so 
far  as  it  elucidates  the  events  which  have  occurred  on 
the  territory  of  this  illustrious  tribe.    I  have  already  of  Beiga- 
said  that  the  table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated  "^ 
extends  for  some  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin.   Along  this  water-shed,  the  direct  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  north  is  now  and  must  always  have  been  carried.    But 
it  is  not  on  this  ridge  itself  that  the  passes  of  Benjamin  occur. 
They  run,  like  all  the  valleys  which  deserve  this  name,  in 
southern  and  central  Palestine,  not  from  north  to  south,  but 
from  east  to  west,  or  west  to  east ;  often,  as  Dr.  Bobinson 
observes,  overlapping  each  other's  heads  in  the  centre  of  the 
table-land  from  which  they  take  their  departure. 

From  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  accordingly,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Maritime  Plain,  on  the  other,  two  main  ascents 
may  be  selected,  in  which  almost  all  the  important  military 
operations  of  central  Palestine  are  concentrated. 

1.  Jericho  was  the  key  of  the  eastern  pass.      From  this 
point,  the  most  direct,  and  without  doubt  the  ancient  TheEasten 
road  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  through  the  ^•bbbb, 
deep  ravine  now  called  the  W&dy  Harith*,  which  runs  parallel 


*  Jndgei  xx.  zxi.  *  This  tract  has  been  but  Tezy  imper- 

'  Pbilip|}iaii8  iii.  5.  feotlj  explored.     All  tbat  Dr.  Bobinaon 

'  Acts  xiiL  21.      QiflobaU,  —  wbich  saw,  and  all  that  we  saw,  waa  the  WAdy 

Jerome  asserts  (in  contradietion  to  the  Suweinit   and  the  dose  of   the  W&dy 

Apostle's  own  statement)  to  be  the  birth-  Harith.    See  Bobinson,  yoI.  ii.  116,  S07. 

place  of  the  Apostle,  bat  which  maj  (The  anthority  here  followed  is  the  oral 

possibly  have  been  that  of  his  parents, —  description  and  map  of  M.  Van  de  Velde.) 
was  probably  in  Gfalilee. 
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to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  W&dy  Kelt  and  the  Wady  Saweinit, 
and  then  climbs  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Benjamin, 
till  it  meets  the  central  ridge  of  the  country  at  Bethel.  Inde- 
finite as  this  description,  in  our  imperfect  state  of  information, 
must  necessarily  be,  it  agrees  well  with  aU  the  ancient  notices 
of  the  commimication  between  Jericho  and  the  interior,  in  the 
Old  Testament.  At  the  Christian  era  it  was  apparently  super- 
seded by  the  present  road  by  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  hereafter*. 

(a.)  The  first  great  ascent  was  that  of  Joshua.  Jericho  had 
Battle  of  ^^^  taken ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  penetrate  into 
^  the  hills  above.     It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  it  was 

exactly  at  the  similar  stage  of  their  approach  to  Palestine  from 
the  south,  that  the  Israelites  had  met  with  the  severe  repulse 
at  Hormah,  which  had  driven  them  back  into  the  desert  for 
forty  years.  "  Joshua,"  accordingly,  "  sent  men  firom  Jericho 
to  Ai,  which  is  beside  Bethaven,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel, 
and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Go  up  and  view  the  country'.*' 
The  precise  position  of  Ai  is  imknown;  but  this  indication 
points  out  its  probable  site  in  the  wild  entanglement  of  hill  and 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  W&dy  Harith.  The  two  attempts  of 
the  Israelites  that  followed  upon  the  report  of  the  spies,  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  natural  features  of  the  pass.  In 
the  first  attempt,  the  inhabitants  of  Ai,  taking  advantage  of 
their  strong  position  on  the  heights,  drove  the  invaders  "  from 
before  the  gate*,"  ....  and  smote  them  in  "  the  going  down  " 
of  the  steep  descent.  In  the  second  attempt,  after  the  Israelites 
had  been  reassured  by  the  execution  of  Achan  "  in  the  valley  of 
Achor," — ^probably  one  of  the  valleys  opening  into  the  Ghor, — 
the  attack  was  conducted  on  different  principles.  An  ambush 
was  placed  by  night  high  up  in  the  Wady  Harith,  between 
Ai  and  Bethel.  Joshua  himself  took  up  his  position  on  the 
north  side  of  "  the  ravine,"  apparently  the  deep  chasm  through 
which  the  W&dy  Harith,  as  before  described,  descends  to  the 

1  See  Chftpten  VII.  and  XIII.  breakiugs,*'^  HhefiBBures,*  at  the  opening 

'  JoBhnATii.  2.  of  the  passes?  as  in  Isa.   xzz.  12,  14, 

*  '*  ETen  unto  '  the'  Shebarim.**     Ge-  Ixr.  U  ;  Ler.  zzi  19,  zziv.  20 ;  Ps.  Ix. 

senins  makes  this ''oTen  to  destructioD/'  2.     (Thus  Zoni,  ad  loe.   "bis  zn  den 

as  in  Lam.  ii.  11,  iiL  47 ;  Pror.  xvi.  18  ;  BrCichen/')    The  LXX  omits  the  words. 

Isa.  i.  28.    May  it  not  be  ''even  to  'the 
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Wady  Kelt*.  From  this  point  the  army  descended  into  the 
valley,  Joshua  himself,  it  would  seem,  remaining  on  the 
heights ;  and,  decoyed  by  them,  the  King  of  Ai  with  his  forces 
pursued  them  as  before  into  the  ''  desert'"  valley  of  the  Jordan ; 
whilst  the  ambush,  at  the  signal  of  Joshua's  uplifted  spear, 
rushed  down  on  the  city ;  and  then,  amidst  the  mingled  attack 
at  the  head  of  the  pass  from  behind,  and  the  return  of  the 
main  body  from  the  desert  of  the  Jordan,  the  whole  population 
of  Ai  was  destroyed.  A  heap  of  ruins  on  its  site,  and  a  huge 
cairn  over  the'  grave  of  its  last  king,  remained  long  afterwards 
as  the  sole  memorials  of  the  destroyed  city*. 

(&.)  The  next  time  that  the  pass  of  Ai  appears  is  in  a  situ- 
ation of  events  almost  exactly  reversed.  The  lowest  Battle  of 
depression  which  the  Israelite  state  ever  reached  be-  Miohmadu 
fore  the  Captivity,  was  in  the  disastrous  period  during  the  first 
struggles  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  Philistines,  after  the  great 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Eli,  became  the  virtual  masters  of  the 
country ;  and  not  content  with  defending  their  own  rich  plaia, 
ascended  the  passes  from  the  west^  and  pitched  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  in  '*  Michmash,  eastward  from 
Beth-aven."  The  designation  of  the  site  of  Michmash  is  so 
similar  to  that  which  is  used  to  describe  Ai,  as  inevitably  to 
suggest  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  successor,  if  not  to 
its  actual  site,  at  least  to  its  general  position ;  and  this  agrees 
with  the  identification  of  the  two  in  the  conflicting  traditions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  village,  by  whose  name  (Mukhmds) 


'  Josh.  Tiii.  11.  The  use  of  the  article 
and  tiw  word  ge  (laYiue)  identifies  the 
loene.  There  la  some  auoertainty  thrown 
OTer  this  part  of  the  battle  by  the  yaria- 
tilons  of  the  LXX,  who  read  the  11th,  12th, 
and  1 3th  yerses  as  follows :  '  *  And  all  the 
people  of  war  that  were  with  him  went 
np^  and  in  their  march  came  before  the 
eity  on  the  east,  and  the  ambush  [was 
before]  the  dty  on  the  west." 

'  Both  words  are  nsed  for  the  same 
region,  "the  plain"  (arabah),  viiL  14, 
<'the wilderness"  {midbar\16,  20,  24. 

'  Josh.  yiiL  28,  29.  Two  words  are 
osed  in  these  tw^o  places,  td  and  gal;  the 
first  indicating  the  rain  of  the  city  itself, 
the  other,  the  cairn  over  the  king's  grave. 
It  would  almost  seem,  from  the  stress  hud 


on  the  rnins,  and  from  the  disappearanoe 
of  the  name  from  this  time  forwud,  as  if 
<*Ai"  (or,  more  strictly,  Ha-si,  <A«  rains) 
was  a  later  name^  to  indicate  its  fall. 

*  1  Sam.  ziiL  5.  **The  Philistines  ga- 
thered themselves  together  to  fight  with 
Israel,  thirty  thousand  chariots,  and  six 
thousand  horsemen,  and  people  as  the  sand 
which  is  on  the  sea-shore  in  multitude  : 
and  they  came  up,  and  pitched  in  Mich- 
mash." This  is  one  of  the  places  where 
it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  the  num- 
liers  in  the  text.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  the  gathering  of  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  may,  and  indeed  must,  be 
understood  to  be  on  the  Philistine  plain, 
before    the    ascent    of    the   mountain* 
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the  ancient  Michmash  is  now  represented*.  Before  the  face  of 
this  terrible  visitation,  the  people  fled  in  all  directions.  Some 
even  took  refuge  beyond  the  Jordan.  Most  were  sheltered  in 
those  hiding-places  which  all  parts  of  Palestine,  but  especially 
the  broken  ridges  of  this  neighbourhood^  abundantly  afford. 
The  rocks  are  perforated  in  every  direction  with  "  caves  "  and 
"  holes,"  and  "  pits*," — crevices  and  fissures  sunk  deep  in  the 
rocky  soil,  such  as  those  in  which  the  Israelites  are  described 
as  concealing  themselves.  The  name  of  Michmash  C  hidden 
treasure'")  seems  to  be  derived  from  this  natural  peculiarity. 
Saul  himself  remained  on  the  verge  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Jordan,  at  Gilgal.  East  and  west,  and  north,  through 
the  three  valleys  which  radiate  from  the  uplands  of  Michmash 
— ^to  Ophrah  on  the  north,  through  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  on 
the  west,  and  down  "  the  ravine  of  the  hyenas,"  "  toward  tiie 
wilderness"  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east, — ^the  spoilers  went  forth 
out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines\ 

At  last  the  spirit  of  the  people  revived.  On  the  top  of  one 
of  those  conical  hills  which  have  been  remarked  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Benjamite  territory,  in  his  native  Gibeah,  Saul 
ventured  to  entrench  himself,  with  Samuel  and  Ahiah* ;  where 
Jonathan  had  already  been  at  the  time  when  his  father  was  driven 
from  his  previous  post  at  Michmash  by  the  Philistine  inroad*. 
From  this  point  to  the  enemy's  camp  was  about  three  miles,, 
and  between  them  lay  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Wady  Suweinit, 
or  Harith,   here   called  "the  passage  of  Michmash,"  which 


1  The  peasants  of  MftUiin&B  told  US  that 
the  old  name  of  their  Tillage  was  Mtdinet- 
Chaif  adding  '*that  the  present  name 
had  heen  given  about  serenty  years  ago, 
and  that  it  was  called  Milkhm4s  by  tiie 
Arabs,  and  Medinet-Ghai  \tj  the  Jews.'* 
This  statement  in  detail  is  dearly  talne- 
less ;  but  it  may  senre  to  explain  the 
description  of  Medinet-Ghai  by  Krafft 
(See  Bitter,  Jordan,  3>p.  525 — 527,  and 
compare  Schwarz,  p.  84.)  This  view  is 
attacked  by  Robinson  in  the  Bibliothcca 
Sacra,  toI.  t.  p.  93,  No.  zviL  1848. 
See  also  Later  Bib.  Res.  288.  Van  de 
Yelde  and  Williams  (u.  878)  fix  the  site 
of  Ai  at  Td-el-Hajar,  ''the  Mount  of 
Stones,**  a  little  to  the  north  of  Michmash. 
In  this  case  the  rsTine  which  in  spoken 
of  norik  of  Ai  must  be,  not  the  Wftdy 


Suweinit,  or  Harith,  but  that  marked 
in  Y.  de  Yelde's  map  as  WAdy  Mutyah. 
These  valleys  are  so  similar  in  character 
that  the  general  descriptions  of  the  battle 
given  in  the  text  would  apply  almost 
equally  to  both.  The  name  Tel-d-Hajar 
certainly  agrees  well  with  the  curse  on 
Ai,  Td  bdng  the  same  word  used  to 
express  ''the  heap,*'  which  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  dty,  and  the  **Hajar,** 
or  mound  of  stones,  corresponding  to  the 
cairn  over  the  dead  king. 
2  1  Sam.  xili.  6,  xiv.  11. 

•  From  "ttwiUM,**  "laid  up  in  storey' 
t.  e.  hidden.     Deut.  xxxii.  84. 

<  1  Sam.  xiii.  17,  18. 

»  Ibid,  xiii  16,  xiv.  2,  18. 

•  Ibid.  xiii.  16. 
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is  described  as  miming  between  two  jagged  points,  or  ''teeth 
of  the  cliff*,"  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  expressly  calls  them ;  the 
one  called  the  ''  Shining "  (Bozez),  probably  from  some  such 
appearance  in  the  chalky  cliff;  the  other,  ''the  Thorn" 
(Seneh),  probably  from  some  solitary  acacia  on  its  top*.  Im- 
mediately aboYCy  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  would  seem  to 
have  been  situated.  It  was  up  the  steep  sides  of  this  ravine 
that  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  made  their  adventurous 
approach,  and,  aided  by  the  sudden  panic,  and  by  the  simul- 
taneous terror  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  two  heroes 
succeeded  in  dispersing  the  whole  host  From  every  quarter 
the  Hebrews  took  advantage  of  their  enemies.  From  the  top 
of  Gibeah,  the  watchmen  saw,  and  the  King  and  the  High- 
priest  heard*,  the  signs  of  the  wild  confusion.  In  the  camp  of 
the  Philistines  the  Israelite  deserters  turned  against  them. 
From  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  on  the  north,  the  Israelites, 
who  had  hid  themselves,  "followed  hard  after  them  in  the 
battle'."  "  So  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day,  and  the  battle 
passed  over  to  Beth-aven* "  (that  is,  Bethel).  It  passed  over 
to  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine ;  it  passed  through  the  forest, 
now  destroyed,  where,  from  the  droppings  of  the  wild  honey 
on  the  ground,  the  fainting  warrior  refreshed  his  parched  lips* ; 
it  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  from  the  eastern  pass  of 
Michmash  to  the  western  pass  of  Aijalon,  through  which  they 
fled  into  their  plains ;  "  and  the  people  smote  the  Philistines'." 
Then  Saul  "  went  up  "  again  into  his  native  hills,  "  and  the 


'  The  aamft  exprendon  ib  used  for  an 
«agle*s  eyriA.  (Job  zzzir.  28.)  Theie 
ja^sed  points  I  oonld  not  make  out.  Dr. 
Eobinson  dwella  npon  them  in  both  his 
toon. 

^  1  Sam.  xir.  4.  Seneh  «  Aoada. 
See  Chap.  I.  p.  17. 

*  1  Sam.  ziT.  16,  19.  In  the  Hebreir 
text  and  the  English  Version  we  read 
that  "Saol  said,  'Bring  hither  the  ark 
of  God,'  for  the  ark  of  God  was  at  that 
time  with  the  children  of  Israel."  '{1 
Sam.  xir.  18.)  To  this  statement  has 
justly  been  oljeeted  the  improbability 
that  the  ark  should  have  been  at  Gibeah, 
against  the  natural  inferences  from  the 
whole  course  of  the  prerious  and  subse- 
goent  history,  that  it  nerer  left  Kiijath- 


Jearim  till  its  final  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem under  David.  This  objection  would 
be  met  by  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  which 
has  for  *<Bring  hither  the  ark  of  God,** 
''Bring  hither  the  Ephod,*'  i.  e.  the 
priestly  cape,  dressed  in  which  the  High- 
priest  delirered  the  oracle.  That  this 
should  be  on  the  spot  is  natural,  not  only 
from  the  presence  of  Ahiah  hiniBelf,  but 
fit>m  the  nearness  of  Nob,  the  sacred 
eity,  where  the  Tabernacle  was  at  this 
time  situated.  The  Hebrew  words  for 
"  Ephod"  and  "Ark"  tm  nearly  alike. 
4  1  Sam.  xir.  21,  22. 

•  Ibid.  28. 

*  lUd.    25,   26.     Oompars  2   Kings 
IL  24 ;  and  Chap.  YIL 

'  1  Sam.  xir.  81. 
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Philistines  went  to  their  own  place' ;  "  and  from  that  day,  till 
the  fatal  rout  of  Gilboa,  Israel  was  secure. 

{c.)  There  is  yet  one  more  passage  of  sacred  poetry,  if  not 
Adrance  of  ^^  sacred  history,  which  brings  shortly  before  us  the 
Senoft-  importance  of  the  pass  of  Michmash.  In  the  magni- 
the  pus  of  ficent  description  of  the  advance  of  Sennacherib  upon 
idichmABh.  Jerusalem,  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  every  step  of  his  approach  is  represented,  in 
order  to  give  greater  force  to  the  sudden  check  wliich  is  in 
store  for  him.  Whether  he  actually  entered  Judaea  by  this 
road,  or  (as  might  perhaps  be  inferred,  from  the  mention  of 
Lachish  as  the  point  from  which  he  eventually  came  up)  by 
Esdraelon  and  the  Maritime  Plain,  the  selection  of  this  route 
by  the  prophet  shows  that  it  was  the  ordinary  approach. 
"  He  is  come  to  Aiath,  he  is  passed  to  '  the  precipice ; '  at 
Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  '  baggage.'  They  are  gone  ovgr 
the  passage;  they  have  taken  up  their  lodging  at  Geba'." 
This  is  the  first  day  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  great 
ravine  is  surmounted — ^they  are  encamped  in  the  heart  of  the 
land;  and  the  next  morning  dawns  upon  a  terror-stricken 
neighbourhood.  "  Bamah  is  afraid ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled : 
lift  up  thy  voice,  0  daughter  of  Gallim :  cause  it  to  be  heard 
unto  Laish,  0  ^poor  Anathoth.  Madmenah  is  removed ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Gebim  gather  themselves  to  flee.  As  yet  shall 
he  remain  at  Nob  that  day."  It  is  a  short  march  of  about 
seven  miles ;  but  it  has  been  long  enough  to  scatter  right  and 
left  the  population  of  all  the  most  famous  cities  and  villages  of 
Benjamin ;  and  the  evening  finds  him  at  Nob,  apparently  the 
sacred  place,  already  mentioned,  on  the  northern  comer  of 
Olivet,  actually  within  sight  of  the  Holy  City.  "  He  shall 
shake  his  hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the 


1  1  Sam.  xiT.  46. 

3  In  the  interpreftatioii  of  yene  28, 
much  would  depend  on  a  more  certain 
knowledge  of  the  ground  than  we  yet 
poflsess.  Bnt  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  whole  Terse  is  an  aocumnlation 
of  expnssions  for  the  one  event  of  the 
passage  of  the  rarine  of  Michmash.  If 
Ai  was  south,  not  north  of  the  ravine, 
"Aiath*'  must  be  taken  for  a  general 
indication  of  the  whole   locality.      In 


confirmation  of  this,  theLXZ  mads,  "he 
shall  come  to  Ai,"  both  before  and  after 
the  mention  of  the  passage  of  Michmash. 
If,  however,  Tel  el-Hi^ar  occapies  the 
site  of  Ai,  then  the  received  text  may 
safely  sUnd.  "Migron"  (v.  28)  cannot 
be  the  place  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  ziv. 
2,  near  Gibeah— and  had  therefore  beet 
be  taken  in  its  general  meaning  of  "pre- 
dpioe.*'    (See  Qeeenios  in  voce,) 
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hill  of  Jemsalem."  But  this  is  the  end.  ''  Behold^  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  shall  lop  the  bough  with  terror, ....  and 
he  shall  cut  down  the  thickest  of  the  forest  with  iron,  and 
Lebanon  shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one.  And,*'  in  the  place  of 
that  proud  cedar,  "  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  bis  roots '." 

2.  From  the  eastern  we  now  turn  to  the  western  passes  of 
Benjamin,  at  Beth-horon.    Lideed,  the  incidents  of    ^^ 
the  one  almost  involve  the  incidents  of  the  other.    Weaten 
"From  Michmash  to  Ajalon"  was    the  necessary      **"^ 
result  of  a  victory  which  drove  the  enemy  straight  across  the 
country. 

The  character  of  the  descent  from  the  hill-country  of  Juds&a 
into  the  plain  of  Philistia,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
precipitous  ravines  which  lead  down  into  the  great  depression 
of  the  Jordan.  The  usual  route  of  modem  travellers  from  the 
western  plain,  is  a  gradual  ascent  through  the  rounded  hills, 
and  deep,  though  not  abrupt  valleys,  which,  beginning  at  the 
ancient  fortress  now  called  the  "  Castle  of  the  Penitent  Thief" 
(Castellum  Boni  Latronis,  corrupted  into  *^ Ladroon'*),  con- 
tinues till  it  emerges  on  the  open  table-land  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
it  is  probably  somewhere  in  this  road,  or  its  adjacent  valleys, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  scenes  of  the  return  of  the  Ark  from 
the  Philistines  to  Kirjath-jearim,  and  for  the  "valley  of  'the 
Terebinth  •,'  "  in  which  they  were  defeated  after  David's  victory 
over  Goliath.  But  this  was  not  the  usual  route  in  ancient 
times,  nor  is  it  the  most  important  in  its  bearing  on  the 
general  course  of  Jewish  history.  Straight  from  the  plain 
of  Sharon  a  wide  valley  of  corn-fields  runs  straight  up  into  the 
hills,  which  here  assume  something  of  a  bolder  and  higher 
form  than  usual  This  is  the  valley  of  "Ajalon,"  or  "of 
Stags,"  of  which  the  name  is  stiU  preserved  in  a  little  village 

• 

>  Isaiali  X.  28 — 34 ;  ;d.  1.     The  goene  attacked  bj  Jofllraa  on  leaying  the  moim- 
of  the  destruction  of  SennacheriVs  army  *  tains,   would  be  the   last  attacked  by 

eannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.    But  it  Sennacherib  on  leaTing  the  plain  ;   and 

was  probably  in  his  retam  through  the  thus  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  in  which 

toest€i*n   pass    (described    in   the    next  the  Talmudic  tradition  places  the  destruo- 

pages),   ^t  his  advance  was  arrested.  tion  of  his  army  (see  Lightfoot,  ii.  18), 

He  was    coming   irom  Libnah   in  the  would  naturally  be  his  approach  to  Jera- 

Philistine  plain, — ^this,  in  all  probability,  salem. 

in  the  modem  Blanche-Garde  (see  Chap-  *  1  Sam.  XTii.  2,  19.    See  Appendix, 

ter  YL), — ^which,  as  it  was  the  first  city  Elah, 
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on  its  southern  side,  and  of  which  the  signification  is  said  to 
be  still  justified  by  the  gazelles'  which  the  peasants  hunt  on  its 
mountain  slopes.  The  valley  is  slightly  broken  by  a  low  ridge, 
on  which  stands  the  village  of  Beit-Nuba.  Passing  by  two 
more  hamlets,  Beit-Sireh  and  Beit-Likhi,  another  ridge  is 
crossed,  and  another  village ;  and  from  thence  begins  a  gradual 
ascent,  through  a  narrower  valley,  at  the  foot  of  which,  though 
on  an  eminence,  marked  by  a  few  palms,  stands  the  village  of 
Beit-ur  el-tathi,  whilst  at  the  summit  and  eastern  extremity 
of  the  pass  stands  the  village  of  Beit-ur  el-foka'.  This  is 
the  pass  of  the  Nether  and  Upper  Beth-horon,  "  the  House  of 
Caves,*'  of  which  there  are  still  traces,  though,  perhaps,  not 
enough  to  account  for  so  emphatic  a  name.  Three  or  four 
deep  caverns  are  said  to  exist  in  a  hill  immediately  south  of 
Upper  Beth-horon.  From  the  Upper  Beth-horon  another 
descent  and  ascent  leads  to  a  ridge  which  commands  the 
heights  above  El-Jib, — the  modern  village,  which  thus  retains 
the  name  of  Gibeon;  and  then  once  more  a  slight  descent 
reaches  that  village,  ilnd  from  the  village  is  mounted  the  high 
point,  called  Neby-Samwil,  from  which  is  obtained  the  first 
view  of  Jerusalem  and  its  wide  table-land. 

These  details  give  the  main  points  of  the  scene  of  the  most 
important  battle  in  the  Sacred  History. 

On  achieving  the  victoiy  of  Ai,  the  first  march  of  the  con- 
quering army,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  the 
Beth-horon  narrative,  was  straight  to  the  holy  mountains  of  Ebal 
?^1^'  and  Gerizim*.  But  the  seat  of  the  nation  was  still  at 
the  scene  of  its  first  entrance,  deep  down  in  the 
Jordan  valley  at  Gilgal.  There  Joshua  received  the  two  em- 
bassies from  the  Gibeonites ;  first,  that  which  entrapped  him 
into  the  hasty  league,  and  next,  that  which  summoned  him  to 
their  defence  \     This  summons  was  as  urgent  as  words  can 

■ 

>  << AjaloD,*' stags orgazelleB.    "There  and  **ihe  Upper."     The  interpretation 
would  bie  many  gazelles  here"  was  the   »  pat  by  the  peasants  on  the  names  is  the 

answer  of  our  muleteer,  a  native  of  one  *' house   of  the  eye;**    ''upper'*   and 

of  the  adjacent  Tillages,    <'if  they  were  "lower**    being    interpreted    to    mean 

not  all  shot,  and  there  are  many  foxes.**  "the    eye    turned   up^**   or  "the    eye 

This  last  agrees  with    the   juxta-posi-  turned    down.**      Schwars    (140 — 147) 

tion  of  the  name  of  Ajalon  with  "Shaal-  needlessly  doubts  the  identity  of  Beit-iiT 

bim**  O'ackals),  in  Judges  i.  85;  Josh.  el-foka. 

six.  42.  '  Josh.  viii.  30. 

'  These  modem  names  are  clearly  cor-  ^  Josh.  ix.  6,  z.  6. 
rnptions  of  Beth-horon,  "the  Nether,** 
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describe.  It  was  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  for  which  his  aid 
was  demanded;  not  only  for  Gibeon,  but  for  the  Israelites. 
They  had  hitherto  only  encountered  the  outskirts  of  the 
Canaanitish  tribes.  Now  they  were  to  meet  the  whole  force 
of  the  hills  of  southern  Palestine.  "  The  King  of  Jerusalem, 
the  King  of  Hebron,  the  King  of  Jarmuth,  the  King  of  Lachish, 
the  King  of  Eglon," — two  of  them  the  rulers  of  the  chief  cities 
of  tlie  whole  country, — "gathered  themselves  together,  and 
went  up,  they  and  all  their  hosts,  and  encamped  before  Gibeon. 
And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua  to  the  camp  to 
Gilgal,  saying,  Slack  not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants ;  come 
up  to  us  quickly,  and  save  us,  and  help  us :  for  all  the  kings  of 
the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains  are  gathered  together 
against  us'." 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  As  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
everything  depended  on  the  suddenness  of  the  blow  which 
should  break  in  pieces  the  hostile  confederation.  On  the 
former  occasion  of  Joshua's  visit  to  Gibeon,  it  had  been  a 
three  days'  journey  from  Gilgal,  as  according  to  the  slow  pace 
of  eastern  armies  and  caravans  it  might  well  be.  But  now  by 
a  forced  march  "Joshua  came  unto  them  suddenly,  and  went  up 
from  Gilgal  all  night."  When  the  sun  rose  behind  him,  he 
was  already  in  the  open  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Gibeon,  where  the  kings  were  encamped.  As  often  before  and 
after,  so  now,  "  not  a  man  could  stand  before  "  the  awe  and  the 
panic  of  the  sudden  sound  c/  that  terrible  shout,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  that  undaimted  host,  who  came  with  the  assu- 
rance "  not  to  fear,  nor  to  be  dismayed,  but  to  be  strong  and  of 
a  good  courage :  for  the  Lord  had  delivered  their  enemies  into 
their  hands*."  The  Canaanites  fled  down  the  western  pass, 
and  "  the  Lord  discomfited  them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them 
with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the 
way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon"."  This  was  the  first  stage  of 
the  flight — in  the  long  ascent  which  has  been  indicated  from 
Gibeon  towards  Beth-horon  the  Upper,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in  the  going  down 

^  Josh.  X.  1 — e.     I  have  dwelt  on  tbe  •  Josh.  x.  8,  25. 

speed  required,    because  it  is  the  chief  '  Ibid.  10. 

[joint  of  the  whole  narmtive. 
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of  Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  cast  great  stones  from  heaven 
upon  them  unto  Azekah  *.'*  This  was  the  second  stage  of  the 
flight.  The  fugitives  had  outstripped  the  pursuers ;  they  had 
crossed  the  high  ridge  of  Beth-horon  the  Upper ;  they  were  in 
full  flight  down  the  descent  to  Beth-horon  the  Nether ;  when, 
as  afterwards  in  the  fight  of  Barak  against  Sisera,  one  of  the 
fearful  tempests  which  from  time  to  time  sweep  over  the  hills 
of  Palestine,  burst  upon  the  disordered  army,  and  *'  they  were 
more  which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  children 
of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword*." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  '^  the  Book  of  Jasher "  presents  us 
with  that  sublime  picture,  which  however  variously  it  always 
has  been  and  perhaps  always  will  be  interpreted,  we  may  here 
take  as  we  find  it  there  expressed'.  On  the  summit  of  the 
pass  where  is  now  the  hamlet  of  the  Upper  Beth-horon,  look- 
ing far  down  the  deep  descent  of  all  the  westward  valleys, 
with  the  broad  green  vale  of  Ajalon  unfolding  in  the  distance 
into  the  open  plain,  with  the  yet  wider  expanse  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  beyond,  stood  the  Israelite  chief.  Below  hiTn  was 
rushiixg  down  in  wild  confusion  the  Amorite  host.  Around 
him  were  '^  all  his  people  of  war  and  all  his  mighty  men  of 
valour."  Behind  him  were  the  hills*  which  hid  Gibeon — ^the 
now  rescued  Gibeon — from  his  sight.  But  the  sun  stood  high 
above  those  hills, — "  in  the  midst  of  heaven*;"  for  the  day  had 
now  far  advanced  since  he  had  emerged  from  his  night  march 
through  the  passes  of  Ai ;  and  in  front,  over  the  western  vale  of 
Ajalon,  was  the  faint  figure  of  the  crescent  moon  visible  above . 
the  hailstorm,  which  was  fast  driving  up  from  the  sea  in  the 
valleys  below.  Was  the  enemy  to  escape  in  safety,  or  was  the 
speed  with  which  Joshua  had  "  come  quickly  and  saved  and 
helped  "  his  defenceless  allies,  to  be  still  rewarded  before  the 
close  of  that  day  by  a  signal  and  decisive  victory  ? 


1  Josh.  z.  11. 

'  Ibid.  Compare  Judg.  iv,  15,  t.  20 ; 
1  Sam.  TiL  10.    Joseph.  Ant.  Y.  I  17. 

'  The  extract  from  the  Book  of  Jasher 
is  probably  from  Terse  12  to  verse  16, 
the  reference  being  inserted  in  the  middle. 

*  The  only  drawback  from  the  exact 
appropriateness  of  this  spot  is,  that 
Gibeon  itself  is  not  yisible,  nor  is  there 


any  spot  on  these  hills  whence  Gibeom 
and  Aj&lon  cftii  hoth  be  seen  at  once. 
Schwars  (141)  incorrectly  says,  "from 
this  peak  one  can  see  Gibeon  on  the  east 
and  Ajalon  on  the  west." 

•  The  emphatic  expression  (r.  13)  not 
simply  **in  the  midst*'  bnt  '*in  the  M- 
section  of  the  heavensi,*'  seems  intended 
to  indicate  noonday. 
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Doubtless  with  outstretched  hand  and  spear,  **  the  hand  that 
he  drew  not  back,  when  he  stretched  out  the  spear,  until  he 
had  utterly  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  Ai,"  "  then  spake 
Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered  the 
Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the  sight 
of  Israel, 

"  *  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ; 

"  *  And  thou  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon/ 

"  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the 
people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies*." 

So  ended  the  second  stage  of  the  flight.  The  third  is  less 
distinct,  from  a  variation  in  the  text  of  the  narrative*.  But 
following  what  seems  the  most  probable  reading,  the  pursuit 
still  continued;  ''and  the  Lord  smote  them  to  Azekah  and 
unto  Makkedah,  and  these  Ave  kings  fled  and  hid  themselves 
in  a  cave  at  Makkedah/'  But  Joshua  halted  not  when  he  was 
told:  the  same  speed  was  still  required,  the  victory  was  not 
yet  won.  "  Roll  great  stones,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  set  men  by  it  for  to  keep  them :  and  stay  ye  not, 
but  pursue  after  your  enemies,  and  smite  the  hindmost  of 
them ;  suffer  them  not  to  enter  into  their  cities :  for  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  them  into  your  hand."  We  know  not  precisely 
the  position  of  Makkedah,  but  it  must  have  been  probably  at' 
the  point  where  the  mountains  sink  into  the  plain*  that  this 
last  struggle  took  place;  and  thither  at  last  to  the  camp  at 
Makkedah  "  all  the  people  of  Israel  returned  in  peace ;  none 
moved  his  tongue  against  any  of  the  people  of  Israel."  There 
was  enacted,  as  it  would  seem,  the  last  act  of  the  same  eventful 
day ;  the  five  kings  were  brought  out  and  slain,  and  hanged  ou 
five  trees  until  the  evening,  when  at  last  that  memorable  Sun 


*  The  Musaalmans*  Tersion  of  ibis 
event  is  that  it  was  the  battle  which 
oonqnered  Jericho,  and  that  the  day  was 
Friday,  and  was  lengthened  in  order  to 
aToid  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
would  hare  begun  at  sunset;  hence,  it 
was  said,  the  sacredness  of  the  Mussulman 
Friday.  Buckingham  heard  this  story 
from  the  Arabs  at  Jericho  (p.  802). 

'  Joshua  z.  15  may  either  have  been 
transposed  from  x.  48,  or  may  be  taken 
fiB  part  of  the  extract  from  the  Book  of 
Jasber, — winding  up  the  whole  account 


of  the  war.     (See  Keil's  Joshua,  p.  179.) 
In  the  LXX  it  is  altogether  omitted. 

'  This  follows  from  its  being  men- 
tioned among  the  cities  of  the  Philistine 
plain  (Shephelah),  on  the  one  hand 
(Joshua  XV.  41),  and  from  the  mention 
of  the  large  cave,  only  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains,  on  the  other  hand  (Joshua 
X.  17).  The  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Eusebius,  eight  miles  east  of  Eleuthero- 
polis,  is  hiuxUy  compatible  with  this 
narrative. 

r  2 
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went  down.  "  It  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  that  Joshua  commanded,  and  they  took  them 
down  off  the  trees,  and  cast  them  into  the  cave  wherein  they 

had  been  hid,  and  laid  great  stones  in  the  cave's  mouth 

And  that  day  Joshua  took  Makkedah,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  king  thereof  he  utterly  destroyed, 
them,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein;  he  let  none  remain'." 
And  then  followed  the  rapid  succession  of  victory  and  extermi- 
nation which  swept  the  whole  of  southern  Palestine  into  the 
hands  of  Israel.  The  possession  of  eveiy  place,  sacred  for 
them  and  for  all  future  ages,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to 
the  southern  Desert — Shechem,  Shiloh,  Gibeon,  Bethlehem, 
Hebron, — ^was,  with  the  one  exception  of  Jerusalem,  involved 
in  the  issue  of  that  conflict.  "  And  all  these  kings  and  their 
land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  fought  for  Israel.  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal'." 
In  comparison  with  this  scene,  to  which  '^  there  was  no  day 
like,  before  or  after  it,"  it  seems  trivial  to  descend  to 
Be^^n  *^y  lesser  events  wliich  illustrate  the  same  points, 
under  Mac-  But  this  pass  was,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
^  °^  from  its  position,  the  scene  of  one,  if  not  two,  battles 
with  the  Philistines  at  the  commencement  of  David's  reign*. 
And  the  recollection  of  that  first  victory  of  their  race  may  well 
have  inspirited  Judas  Maccabseus,  who,  himself  a  native  of  the 
neighbouring- hills,  won  his  earliest  fame  in  this  same  "  going 
up  and  coming  down  of  Beth-horon,''  where  in  like  manner 
the  residue"  of  the  defeated  army  fled  into  ''the  plain," 
"  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  unto  Gazera  *"  And  again, 
Defeat  of  ^^^^  ^^  Same  plain  was  carried  the  great  Roman 
Cestiua.  road  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  up  which  Cestius 
advanced  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Boman  armies  on  the  capital 
of  Judsea,  and  down  which  he  and  the  whole  force  were  driven 
by  the  insurgent  Jews'.  By  a  singular  coincidence  the  same 
scene  thus  witnessed  the  first  and  the  last  great  victory  that 
crowned  the  Jewish  arms  at  the  interval  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  years.     From  their  camp  at  Gibeon,  the  Bomans,  as 

>  Josh.  z.  22—28.  the  Betli-Iioron  paM  is  fixed  hj  Joeh.  ztl 

•  Joeh.  X.  42,  43.  8,  i*,  10. 

*  FromGibeon(LXZ.)  to  Gazer,  2  Sam.  '  1  Maoc  iii.  16,  24  ;  iiL  57  ;  W.  15. 
▼.  26 ;   1  Chr.  xv.  16 ;  xxi  4.      The  *  Joeephna,  Bell  Jad.  IL  xix, 
pont'oD  of  Qaaer  as  at  the  W.  end  of 
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the  Canaanites  before  them,  were  dislodged ;  they  fled  in 
similar  confusion  down  the  ravine  to  Beth-horon,  the  steep 
cliffs  and  the  rugged  road  rendering  their  cavalry  unavailable 
against  the  merciless  fury  of  their  pursuers ;  they  were  only 
saved, — as  the  Canaanites  were  not  saved, — by  the  too  rapid 
tlescent  of  the  shades  of  night  over  the  mountains,  and  under 
the  cover  of  those  shades  they  escaped  to  Antipatris  in  the 
plain  below.  Ages  afterwards,  the  Crusading  armies,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  reaching  Jerusalem,  advanced  up  the  same  valleys 
from  their  quarters  at  Ascalon  and  Jaffa,  and  the  last  eastern 
point  at  which  Eichard  encamped  was  at  Beit-Nuba,  in  the 
wide  vale  of  Ajalon.  A  well  near  the  village  of  Ajalon  bears  the 
name  of  Bir  el-Khebir,  "  the  well  of  the  hero."  It  is  a  strange 
complexity  of  associations  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
"  the  hero  "  so  handed  down  by  tradition  be  the  great  leader  of 
the  hosts  of  Israel,  or  the  flower  of  English  chivaJry. 

II.  From  the  passes  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  we  turn  by  a 
natural  connection  to  those  remarkable  heights  which  Heights  of 
guard  their  entrance  into  the  table-l^nd,  and  which  Benjamin, 
diversify  with  their  pointed  summits  that  table-land  itself. 
The  very  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  indicate  how  emi- 
nently they  partook  of  this  general  characteristic  of  the  position 
of  JudfiBan  cities  —  Gibeah — Geba  —  Gibeon,  all  signifying 
"  hill," —  Bamah,  **  the  high  place," —  Mizpeh,  "  the  watch- 
tower."  And  it  has  been  already  observed  how  from  these 
heights  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  is  in  all  likelihood  derived 
the  ancient  image  of  God  "  standing  about  his  people."  On 
most  of  them  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  El-Bireh,  "  The  well," 
the  ancient  Beeroth,  is  remarkable  as  the  first  halting-place  of 
caravans  on  the  northern  road  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore, 
not  improbably,  the  scene  of  the  event  to  which  its  monastic 
tradition  lays  claim, — the  place  where  the  "  parents  "  of  Jesus 
'*  sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  when 
they  found  him  not,  turned  back  again  to  Jerusalem."  Er- 
Bam,  marked  by  the  village  and  green  patch  on  its  summit — 
the  most  conspicuous  object  from  a  distance  in  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  from  the  south — is  certainly  "  Eamah  of  Benjamin." 
Tuleil  el-Fill,  distinguished  by  its  curiously  knobbed  and  double 
top,  is  in  all  probability  Gibeah,  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and 
dunng  his  reign  the  capital  of  his  tribe  and  kingdom,  and 
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from  him  deriving  the  name  of  "  Gibeah  of  SaulV' as  before 
"  of  Benjamin' ;"— "  the  hiU  of  Benjamin,"  or  "  of  Saul."  Just 
out  of  sight  of  Jerusalem,  Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah, 
looks  down  on  the  Dead  Sea.  Jeba,  on  the  wild  hills  between 
Oibeah  and  Michmash,  is  clearly  "  Geba,"  famous  as  the  scene 
of  Jonathan's  first  exploit  against  the  Philistines*.  From  its 
summit  is  seen  northward  the  white  chalky  height  of  Biinmidn, 
overhanging  the  Jordan  "  wilderness,"  "  the  *  cliff  *  Rimmon," 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Benjamites  maintained  themselves  in 
the  general  ruin  of  their  tribe  \  Further  still,  is  the  dark 
conical  hill  of  Taiyibeh,  with  its  village  perched  aloft,  like 
those  of  the  Apennines,  the  probable*  representative  of  Ophrah 
uf  Benjamin' ;  in  later  times  "  the  city  called  Ephraim  "  **  near 
to  the  wilderness,"  to  which  our  Lord  retired  alter  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  ^ 

1.  But  two  of  these  heights  stand  out  in  historical  import- 
ance  from  all  the  rest.  Of  all  the  points  of  interest 
Samwii  about  Jerusalem,  none  perhaps  gains  so  much  from 
or  QibeoiL  ^^  actual  visi^  to  Palestine  as  tibe  lofty  peaked  emi- 
nence which  fills  up  the  north-west  comer  of  the  table-land ; 
seen  in  every  direction,  the  highest  elevation  in  the  whole 
country  south  of  Hermon,  commanding  a  view  far  wider  than 
that  of  Olivet,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  western  plain  and 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  one  side,  as  well  as  Olivet  and  Jerusalem 
in  the  distance  backed  by  the  range  of  Moab.  It  is  in  fact  the 
point  from  which  travellers  mounting  by  the  ancient  route 
through  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  obtained  their  earliest  glimpse 
of  the  interior  of  the  hills  of  Palestine.  "  It  is  a  very  fair  and 
delicious  place,"  says  Maundeville,  "  and  it  is  called  Moimt- 
Joy,  because  it  gives  joy  to  pilgrims'  hearts ;  for  from  that 
place  men  first  see  Jerusalem."  And  it  was  probably  on  that 
height  that  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  advancing  from  his  carap 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  stood  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  but  buried 

1  1  Sam.  X.  26 ;  zi.  4     zr.  84 ;  2  had  dispossessed  the  Philistines.    In  2 

Sam.  zxi.  6 ;  Isa.  x.  29.  Kings  zxiii.  8  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10,  it  is  spoken 

'  I  Sam.  xiiL  2,  15,  16  ;  xir.  16 ;  2  of  as  the  northern  bonndaxy  of  the  king- 

'   Sam.  xxiiL  29.  dom  of  Judafa. 

*  1  Sam.  xilL  3.    In  xiiL  16  ;  xir.  5,  *  Jndg.  xx.  47. 

<*Geba'*  is  wrongly  rendered  **6ibeah;"  •  See  Robinson,  ii.  124. 

San]    and    Jonatiian    having    evidently  *  Josh,  xriii.  23  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17. 

seized  the  stron^^old  from  which  they  '  John  xi.  54. 
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his  face  in  his  armour^  with  the  nohle  exclamation,  "  Ah  I  Lord 
God,  I  pray  that  I  may  never  see  thy  Holy  City,  if  so  be  that 
I  may  not  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  tliine  enemies'." 

It  can  only  be  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  ancient  identity 
that  it  has  been  passed  over  by  modem  travellers  in  com- 
parative silence.  At  present  it  bears  the  name  of  Neby-Samwil, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Mussulman  tradition  —  now  per- 
petuated by  a  mosque  and  tomb — ^that  here  lies,  buried  the 
prophet  Samuel*.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it  was  regarded 
— not  unnaturally,  if  they  merely  considered  the  grandeur  of 
the  position — as  the  site  of  the  great  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  In 
the  manifest  impossibilities  of  either  of  these  assumptions,  it 
has  by  the  latest  investigators  been  identified  with  Mizpeh. 

But  a  closer  examination  of  its  position  will  probably  lead 
to  a  more  certain  and  satisfactory  result.  It  stands,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  at  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon ;  and  on  a 
lower  eminence  at  its  northern  roots,  one  of  those  rounded  hills 
which  characterise  especially  the  western  formation  of  Judsea, 
rises  the  village  of  £1-Jib,  which,  both  by  its  name  and 
situation,  is  incontestably  identified  with  the  ancient  Gibeon. 
Gibeon  was  the  head  of  the  powerful  Hivite  league  which 
included  three  of  the  adjacent  towns,  Beeroth,  Kirjath-jearim, 
and  Chephirah';  and  this  circumstance,  with  its  important 
post  as  the  key  of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  made  it  "  a  great 
city*,**  and,  though  not  under  royal  government,  equal  in  rank 
to  **  one  of  the  royal  cities  ; "  celebrated  for  its  strength  and 
the  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants*.  Hence  it  was  that  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Gibeon,  as  already  described  in  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  was  so  vital  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  But  the  chief  fame  of  Gibeon  in  later  times  was  not 
derived  from  the  city  itself,  but  from  the  "  great  high  place*'* 
hard  by ;  whither,  after  the  destruction  of  its  seat  at  Nob  or 

^  Gibbon,  c.  59,  (but inaccnntcly) from  >  ''He  built  the   tomb  in  his   life- 

Joinyille  (part  2).    Joinville  mentions  no  time,"  said  the  Mnssnlman  guardian  of 

place.    Bat  Vinisaaf,  thoagh  without  the  the  mosque  to  us,  '*but  was  not  buried 

speech,  relates  the  king's  asoent  of  a  hill ;  here  till    after   the    expulsion   of  the 

and  Coss^eshalle  (p.  823),  thoagh  without  (Greeks." 
any  allusion  to  this  story,  speaks  of  his  '  Josh.  ix.  17. 

visit  to  a  hermit   '*apud  Siunuelem  in  *  Josh.  x.  2. 

monte  quodam,*'  which   can   hardly  be  *  Josh.  ix.  4  ;  x.  2.       , 

anything  else  than  Neby-SamwU.     And  '  1  Kings  iii.  4 ;  ix.  2  ;  2  Chron.  i. 

no  other  suits  Richard's  positioiL  8,  18. 
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Olivet,  the  tabernacle  was  brought,  and  where  it  remained  till 
it  was  thence  removed  to  Jerusalem  by  Solomon.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  to  this  great  sanctuary  the  lofty  height 
of  Neby-Samwil,  towering  immediately  over  the  town  of  El-Jib, 
exactly  corresponds.  The  tabernacle  would  be  appropriately 
transferred  to  this  eminence,  when  it  could  no  longer  remain 
at  Nob  on  the  opposite  ridge  of  Olivet ;  and,  if  this  peak  were 
thus  the  **  great  high  place  "  of  Solomon's  worship,  a  signi- 
ficance is  given  to  what  otherwise  would  be  a  blank  and 
nameless  feature  in  a  region  where  all  the  less  conspicuous 
liiUs  are  distinguished  by  some  historical  name.  This  would 
then  be  a  ground  for  the  sanctity  with  which  the  Mussulman 
and  Christian  traditions  have  invested  it,  as  the  Bamah  and 
the  Shiloh  of  Samuel,  even  though  those  traditions  themselves 
are  without  foundation.  In  Epiphanius'  time^  it  still  bore 
the  name  of  the  Mountain  of  Gibeon ;  and  from  its  conspicuous 
height,  the  name  of  "Gibeon"  ("belonging  to  a  hill")  was 
naturally  derived  to  the  city  itself,  which  lay  always  where 
its  modem  representative  lies  now,  on  the  lower  eminence. 
From  thence  the  Gibeonites  "hewed  the  wood"  of  the 
adjacent  valley,  and  "  drew  the  water" "  from  the  springs  and 
tanks  with  which  its  immediate  neighbourhood  abounds,  and 
carried  them  up  to  the  Sacred  Tent ;  and  there  attended  the 
"  altar  of  the  Lord,"  which,  from  its  proud  elevation,  over- 
looked the  wide  domain  of  Israel. 

The  same  point — although  here  one  must  speak  more  doubt- 
fully— ^was  probably  "  the  hill  of  God*,"  which,  from  its  com- 
manding situation,  was  garrisoned  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  to  guard  the  pass,  and  on  which,  for  a  similar 
reason,  though  with  a  different  object,  the  prophets  assembled 
on  "  the  high  place,"  whence  they  were  descending  when  Saul 
met  them  on  his  return  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem 
to  his   own  home   at  Gibeah\      Probably,   too,   it  is   "  the 

1  Bpiph.  (Hosr.  804).    '*  The  monntain  LXX,   13,    for   ''high   place,**)  is  not 

of  Gibeon,  eigkt  miles  from  Jerusalem,  Gibeah,    But  the  mention    of  the  hii/k 

is  the  highat.*^    This  identifies  it  wiih.  place  above  and  the   eiiy  below  (x.  5;, 

Neby-Samwll.  and  the  arriTal  of  Saal  thither,  appa- 

^  Josh.  ix.  27.  rently  before   his   return    home,    is  in 

s  1  Sam.  X..5.  fayour  of  the  view  given  in  the  text.     It 

^  It   is  of  course  doubtful  whether  might  howeyer,  be  Bethel. 

"the  hill**  mentioned  in  x.  5,  10,  (and, 
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mountain "  where  the  Gibeonites  hong  up  the  seven  sons  of 
Saul  *'  before  the  Lord/'  that  is,  before  the  tabernacle  on  its 
summit,  in  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  their  kindred  bj  Saul*. 

2.  From  the  sanctuary  which  guarded  the  entrance  into 
Judsea  from  the  west,  we  advance  naturally  to  the  still 
greater  sanctuary  which  guarded  it  on  the  north  and 
east.  As  the  passage  of  Beth-horon  led  up  to  Gibeon,  so  the 
passage  of  Michmash  and  Ai  led  up  to  Bethel.  Bethel  lay  in 
the  direct  thoroughfare  of  Palestine*;  whether  the  course  of  a 
conqueror  or  a  traveller  brought  him  through  the  long  valley 
so  often  described  from  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  or  through  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  north  and  south, 
he  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  heights  of  Bethel.  Hence  arises 
what  may  be  called  its  peculiar  antiquity  of  interest.  It  thus 
comprises  (with  the  single  exception  of  Shechem)  a  longer 
series  of  remarkable  scenes  of  Sacred  History  than  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  spot  in  Palestine. 

It  was  the  first  place  where  Abraham  is  said  to  have  "  pitched 
his  tent"  when  he  "journeyed"  "through  the  land,"  " going 
on  still  toward  the  south,"  on  his  way  to  Egypt*;  and  to  the 
same  spot,  "  even  to  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the 
beginning,  unto  the  place  of  the  altar  which  he  had  made  there 
at  the  first%"  (so  emphatically  is  the  locality  marked)  he  came 
again,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  as  to  the  familiar  gj^^tya^ 
scene  of  his  first  encampment.  The  tent  and  altar  and  view  of 
were  not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  at  Bethel,  but  on  *™' 

"  the  mountain  east  of  Bethel,  having  Bethel  on  the  west,  and 
Ai  on  the  east*."  This  is  a  precision  the  more  to  be  noticed, 
because  it  makes  the  whole  dift'erence  in  the  truth  and  vividness 
of  the  remarkable  scene  which  follows.  Immediately  east  of 
the  low  gray  hills,  on  which   the  Canaanitish    Luz   and  the 


^  2  Sam.  xxi.  9.  Here  again  (if  the 
text  is  rightly  translated)  the  comparison 
with  verse  6,  ("We  will  hang  them  up 
unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul,  whom 
the  Lord  did  choose")  suggests  the  iden- 
tification of  the  mountain  of  the  Lord 
with  Gibeah.  But  the  expression  * '  moun- 
tain** and  ** before  the  Lord''  are  hardly 
suitable  to  anything,  except  the  high 
place  of  the  Tiibemacle. 

'  Ck)mpare,  "the  highway"  that  goeth 


up  to  "Bethel,"  Judg.  xx.  31;  "the 
highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to 
Shechem,"  Judg.  xxi.  19. 

»  Gen.  xii.  8,  9. 

^  Gen.  xiiL  3,  4. 

'  Gen.  xii.  8.  It  is  this,  apparently, 
which  is  called  the  mountain  of  Bethel. 
Josh.  xvi.  1  ;  1  Sam.  xiiL  2 ;  2  Kings 
xxiiL  16,  where  in  all  cases  the  context 
implies  a  situation  eatt  of  the  town. 
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Jewish  Bethel  afterwards  stood,  rises, — as  the  highest  of  a 
succession  of  eminences,  each  now  marked  by  some  vestige  of 
ancient  edifices, —  a  conspicaous  hill;  its  topmost  summit 
resting,  as  it  were,  on  the  rocky  slopes  below,  and  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  olive-grove  which  clusters  over  its  broad 
surface  above.  From  this  height,  thus  offering  a  natural  base 
for  the  patriarchal  altar,  and  a  fitting  shade  for  the  patriarchal 
tent,  Abraham  and  Lot  must  be  conceived  as  taking  the  wide 
survey  of  the  country  "  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;," 
such  as  can  be  enjoyed  from  no  other  point  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. To  the  east  there  rises  in  the  foreground  the  jagged 
range  of  the  hills  above  Jericho  ;  in  the  distance  the  dark  wall 
of  Moab ;  between  them  lies  the  wide  valley  of  the  Jordan,  its 
course  marked  by  the  tract  of  forest  in  which  its  rushing  stream 
is  enveloped ;  and  down  to  this  valley  a  long  and  deep  ravine, 
now,  as  always,  the  main  line  of  communication  by  which  it  is 
approached  from  the  central  hills  of  Palestine — a  ravine  rich 
with  vine,  olive,  and  fig,  winding  its  way  through  ancient 
reservou-s  and  sepulchres,  remains  of  a  civilisation  now  extinct, 
but  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  not  yet  begun.  To  the  south 
and  the  west  the  view  commanded  the  bleak  hills  of  Judaea, 
varied  by  the  heights  crowned  with  what  were  afterwards  the 
cities  of  Benjamin,  and  overhanging  what  in  a  later  day  was  to 
be  Jerusalem',  and  in  the  far  distance  the  southern  range  on 
whose  slope  is  Hebron.  Northward  are  the  hills  which  divide 
Judsea  from  the  rich  plains  of  Samaria. 

This  is  the  view  which  was  to  Abraham  what  Pisgah  was 
afterwards  to  his  great  descendant.  This  was  to  the  two  lords 
of  PalestiQe,  then  almost  **  free  before  them,  where  to  choose," 
what  in  Grecian  legends  is  represented  under  the  figure  of 
the  Choice  of  Hercules;  in  the  fables  of  Islftm  under  the 
story  of  the  Prophet  turning  back  from  Damascus'.  "  And 
Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  *  round '  of  *  the ' 
Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere  .  .  .  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  unto  Egypt."  He  saw  not,  indeed, 
the  tropical  fertility  and  copious  streams  along  its  course.  But 
he  knew  of  its  fame,  as  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  of  the  valley 

1  A  white  'bnildisg  dose  to  the  ontskirts  of  Jemsalem  is  visible,  but  not  the 
city  itself.  '  See  Olmpter  XIL 
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of  the  Nile ;  no  crust  of  salt,  no  volcanic  convulsions  Lad  as 
yet  blaated  its  verdure,  or  touched  the  secure  civilisation  of  the 
early  Phoenician  settlements  which  had  struck  root  within  its 
deep  abyss.  "Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  'round'  of  'the*. 
Jordan,  and  Lot  journeyed  east;  and  they  separated  themselves 
one  from  the  other  ....  and  Lot  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the 
*  round  *  of  '  the '  Jordan,  and  pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom. 
But  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and  sinners  before  the 
Lord  exceedingly.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram  after  that 
Lot  had  separated  from  him,  *  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look 
from  the  place  where  thou  art,  northward  and  southward,  and 
eastward  and  westward ;  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to 
thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever  ....  and  I  will 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  a  man  can 
number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  be  numbered. 
Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the 
breadth  of  it;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee'."  Those  bleak  hills 
were  indeed  to  be  the  site  of  cities  whose  names  would  be  held 
in  honour  after  the  very  ruins  of  the  seats  of  a  corrupt  civilisa- 
tion in  the  garden  of  the  Jordan  had  been  swept  away ;  that 
dreary  view,  unfolded  then  in  its  primeval  desolation  before 
the  eyes  of  the  now  solitary  Patriarch,  would  be  indeed  peopled 
with  a  mighty  nation  through  many  generations ;  with  mighty 
recollections  "  like  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  number,  for  ever." 

The  next  scene  is  less  easily  identified.  Yet  thus  much  may 
be  said.  The  western  slopes  of  the  ridge  just  described  SanctoAry 
are  crossed  by  the  track  which  the  thoroughfare  of  ofJ^oh, 
centuries  has  worn  in  the  central  route  of  Palestine.  This 
track  winds  through  an  uneven  vaUey,  covered,  as  with  grave- 
stones, by  large  sheets  of  bare  rock ;  some  few  here  and  there 
standing  up  like  the  cromlechs  of  Druidical  monuments.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recall,  in  this  "stony  territory*"  the  wanderer 
who  "  went  out  from  Beersheba  and  went  toward  Haran ;  and 
he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there  aU  night, 
because  the  sxm  was  set ;  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that 
place  and  put  them  for  his  pillow,  and  lay  down  in  that  place 

'  Gen.  xiii.  10 — 17.  record  of  the  stony  territory,  Trhere  be 

8  Gen.  zxriii.  10—17.     "The  nature      'took  of  the  itones   of  that  place.*" 
cf  the  soil  is  an  existing  comment  on  the      (Clarke,  toI.  iv.  p.  237.) 
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to  sleep."  Then  rose  the  vision  of  the  night.  The  stones 
around  seemed  to  form  themselves  into  the  steps  of  a  vast 
'staircase*'  "whose  foot  was  set  npon  the  earth," — on  the 
bare  sheet  of  rocky  ground  on  which  the  sleeper  lay,  "  and 
whose  top  reached  to  heaven," — into  the  depths  of  the  starry 
sky,  which,  in  that  wide  and  open  space,  with  no  intervening 
tree  or  tent,  was  stretched  over  his  head.  "  And  Jacob  awaked 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and 
I  knew  it  not ;  and  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is 
this  place  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  Ood,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven."  Such  was  the  beginning  of  Beth-El, 
"  the  House  of  God,"  the  place  which  bore,  amidst  all  the  sub- 
sequent sanctuaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  distinctive  name 
which  has  since  spread  to  every  holy  place  throughout  the 
world,  its  connection  with  the  scene  is  best  expressed  in  the 
wanderer's  own  words,  "  The  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew 
it  not."  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  to  indicate  the  Divine 
Presence  ;  no  rellgio  loci,  no  awful  shades,  no  lofty  hiUs. 
Bare  wild  rocks,  a  beaten  thoroughfare,  are  the  only  features 
of  this  primeval  sanctuary  of  God.  Nature  itself  there  teaches 
us,  that  if  He  could,  in  such  a  scene,  so  emphatically  reveal 
Himself  to  the  houseless  exile.  He  "  is  with  him,"  and  with 
His  true  servants,  everywhere,  and  will  "  keep  them  in  ali 
places  whither  they  go." 

From  that  rude  beginning — the  rough  "  stone  that  Jacob  set 
up  for  a  pillar* " — grew  the  sanctuary  of  Bethel.  First,  rose 
the  altar  which  he  himself  built  there  on  his  return.  Beneath 
was  the  *Oak  of  Tears,*  beside  which,  in  the  valley  below, 
Deborah  was  buried*.  Then  it  became  the  seat  of  the  assem- 
blies gathered  there  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  \  Finally,  when 
it  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  superseded  by  the  new  sanctuary 
at  Jerusalem,  it  assumed  a  fresh  importance  as  the  Holy  Place 
of  the  northern  kingdom. 

It  is  in  this  last  aspect  that  its  remaining  history  is  remark- 

1  So  the  word  should   be  rendered ;  oak  as  that  referred  to  in  1  Sam.  z.  3 

*' ladder"  is  merely  a  translation  from  (though  there  translated  *<  plain*')  ;  and 

the  LXX.  in  1  Kings  ziii.  14. 

«  Gen.  xzTiii.  18.  ■•  Judg.  xx.  18,  26.     The  words  are  in 

^  Qen.  zzzT.  6 — 8.     Allon-baohath=  both   cubob   translated   **the  House  ot 

Oak  of  Tears.     ThU  is  probably  the  same  God.** 
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able.  In  ancient  times,  before  the  conquest  of  Joshua,  there 
]iad  already  existed  on  the  spot  a  Canaanitish  city  sanctuary 
named  Luz*,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  ^^® 
mountain  of  Abraham's  altar ;  the  same,  probably,  Tribes, 
whose  inliabitants  came  forth  to  assist  their  neighbours  of  Ai, 
when  attacked  by  Joshua*.  It  was  not  taken  at  that  time,  and 
seems  long  to  have  resisted  the  invaders.  At  last  it  fell  before 
the  arms,  not  of  the  little  tribe  of  Benjamin,  within  whose 
territory  it  was  included,  but  of  the  powerful  house  of  Joseph, 
who  attacked  it  from  the  north,  and  who  thus  acquired  pos- 
session of  it  for  their  descendants,  though  properly  speaking  it 
had  been  allotted  to  Benjamin '•  In  this  respect  there  is  a 
singular  analogy  between  Bethel  and  Jerusalem.  Each,  situ- 
ated in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  resisted,  by  a  strong  position, 
the  first  shock  of  the  conquest ;  and  being  ultimately  taken, 
not'  by  that  tribe  itself,  but  the  one  by  Judah  on  the  south,  the 
other  by  Ephraim  on  the  north,  passed  out  of  the  history  of 
Benjamin  into  that  of  these  two  powerful  neighbours.  And 
the  frontier  which  at  Jerusalem  had  been  originally  drawn  by 
the  ravine  of  the  Kedron  and  of  Hinnom,  at  Bethel  -  was  drawn 
by  the  gorge  of  the  Wady  Harith,  which  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  as  the  pass  from  Jericho,  and  which  in  later  times 
served  the  purpose  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  Bethel  thus  became  doubly  important  to  the  new 
state ;  first  as  a  strong  frontier-fortress,  but  still  more  as  a 
sanctuary,  founded  on  the  holiest  recollections,  and  in  a  great 
measure  supplying  the  place  which  Shiloh  had  of  old  filled  in 
the  same  great  tribe  of  Ephraim.  What  structure  there  may 
have  been  in  former  ages  commemorating  the  Vision  of  Jacob, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  The  "  House  of  God,"  the 
'*  Beth-El,'*  described  as  the  scene  of  the  assemblies  in  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  was  probably  some  rude  monument  of 
primitive  times,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  j^,^-. 
Temple  which  Jeroboam  afterwards  built  near  or  Temple, 
round  it,  as  the  original  sanctuary  of  the  Mahometan  world — 
known  by  the  very  same  name,  Beit-Allah^  the  "  House  of 
God," — bears  to  the  elaborate  enclosure  with  which  Mussulman 

»  Judges  i.  23 ;  xvi.  1.         «  Joshua  yiii.  17.         »  Judges  i.  22    25. 
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devotion  has  since  surrounded  it.  On  both  of  the  two  lower 
eminences  which  overhang  the  modem  village,  are  ruins  which 
may  possibly  indicate  the  site  of  Jeroboam's  Temple.  Above 
it,  on  the  east,  are  the  higher  "  mountains  and  hills/'  to  which 
(in  the  language'  of  Hosea)  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel  would  in 
the  day  of  their  shame  call  to  '*  cover  "  and  to ''  fall  on  them." 
It  was  built,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  all  the  splendour  which  his 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  worship',  and  his  desire  to  emulate 
the  glory  of  the  rival  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  would  necessarily 
dictate.  It  was,  we  know,  regarded  emphatically  as  "  the  hinges 
sanctuary"  as  "  the  king's  house*; "  with  "  a  high  priest*,"  and 
"  the  noise  of  songs,"  and  "  the  melody  of  viols,"  and  "  burnt- 
offerings  and  meat-offerings,"  and  "  feast  days,"  and  '*  solemn 
assemblies*."  And  it  was  on  the  greatest  of  those  feast  days, 
**  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month,"  which  Jeroboam  had 
''  devised  out  of  his  own  heart,"  in  imitation  of  the  great  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  which  Solomon  had  chosen  for  the  festival  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  that  Jeroboam 
took  his  place  by  the  altar  which  stood  before  the  statue  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  and  was  interrupted  at  the  very  moment  of  in- 
auguration by  the  sudden  and  awful  apparition  of  the  Man  of 
God  from  Judah  *.  In  that  story  and  its  consequences  is  con- 
tained almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  later  history  of  Bethel. 
The  schools  of  the  prophets'  still  lingered  round  the  sacred 
place,  when  Elijah  passed  through  it  down  the  long  defile — 
then  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  history — on  his  way  to 
Jericho.  But  the  chief  association  which  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem attached  to  it  was  of  the  rival  and  idolatrous  Temple. 
The  very  name  of  Beth-El,  the  "  House  of  God,"  was  in  the 
times  of  the  later  prophets,  exchanged  for  "  Bethaven ' " — the 
"  House  of  Idols ; "  and,  when  Josiah  passed  through,  it  was  to 


«i 


*  Hosea  z.  8. 
s  1  Kings  xi.  40  ;  xiL  2. 

*  AmoB  y.  18.  Mikdath^  "sanc- 
taaiy,*'  expressing  the  anion  of  temple 
and  asylnm.  Beth,  '*  house,'*  in  allusion 
to  Bethel.  In  the  English  Tendon  the 
words  are  respectively  mistranslated 
«*  chapel  "and  "court." 

*  Amos  vii.  10- 

*  Amos  T.  21,  22,  23. 


*  1  Kings  xii.  32 ;  xilL  5. 

7  2  Kings  u.  3. 

'  Hosea  ir.  15 ;  t.  8 ;  z.  5,  8 ;  per- 
haps, yi.  8;  Amos  t.  5.  ''Aven"  is 
properly  "naught,**  and  is,  in  Amos  t.  A, 
so  rendered ;  but  is  also  a  name  for  idols 
(Isaiah  IxtL  3).  The  use  of  the  name, 
as  in  Hosea  r.  8,  is  somewhat  confused 
by  the  appearance  of  a  Beth-Aven  near 
Bethel  in  the  east,  which  probably  sug> 
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desti-oy,  and  not  to  build  up.  The  "  altar "  and  "  the  high 
place "  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  grove  and  worship  .of 
Astarte  that  had  grown  up  round  it,  he  razed  and 
burned^  And  "as  Josiah  turned,"  we  are  told,  "  he  spied  the 
sepulchres  that  were  there  in  the  Mount*."  The  "Mount'* 
doubtless  is  the  same  as  the  ''mountain"  on  the  east  of  Bethel, 
described  in  the  history  of  Abraham.  The  "sepulchres"  must 
be  the  numerous  rock-hewn  tombs  still  visible  in  the  whole 
descent  from  that  "  mountain "  to  the  Wady  Harith.  In  one  . 
Df  these,  though  we  know  not  which,  lay  side  by  side  the  bones 
of  the  two  prophets — the  aged  Prophet  of  Bethel  and  his 
brother  and  victim,  the  "  Man  of  God  from  Judah","  and  they 
were  left  to  repose.  From  that  time  the  desolation  foretold  by 
Amos  and  Hosea  has  never  been  disturbed ;  and  Beth-el,  the 
"  House  of  God,"  has  become  literally  Beth-aven,  the  "  house  of 
naught." 


gested  the  transference  of  the  name.  (1 
Sam.  ziij.  5  ;  ziy.  23  ;  Josh.  vii.  2 ; 
xviji.  12, 13.)  The  LXX,  in  Jouh.  yii.  2, 
omit  it  Utogether,  and  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  5, 
snbstitube  Bfth-Horofiy  which,  however, 
eau  hard]'  be  the  correct  reading  ;  unless 
ibiioblior  B«th-Horon  than  the  famous  pass 


he  meant.  For  the  snbetitntion  of  the 
contemptuous  name  compare  **Sychar** 
(drunken)  for  Shechem,  John  it.  6. 

^  2  Kings  xziii.  15. 

«  Ibid.  10. 

»  Ibid.  17,  18. 
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NOTE  ON  EAMAH  AND  MIZPEH. 

I. THE   RUIAH   OF   SAMUEL. 

Thrbe  is  no  general  interest  in  discussing  the  precise  situation  of 
Bamah,  the  birth-place,  residence,  and  burial-place  of  Samuel,  further 
than  what  attaches  to  anything  relating  to  the  life  of  so  remarkable  a 
man.  But  the  question  is  invested  with  an  incidental  interest  which 
may  make  it  worth  a  few  moments'  investigation.  It  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  complicated  and  disputed  problem  of  sacred 
topography.  It  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  the  text  of  the 
Scriptural  narrative  (1  Sam.  ix.  1. — x.  10)  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  existing  localities. 

All  that  we  know  certainly  about  the  place  is,  that  it  was  on  an 
eminence,  as  its  name  of '* Bamah*'  implies,  and  was  situated  some- 
where south  of  Gibeah,  the  birth-place  of  Saul;  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  identifying  the  cify  where  Saul  found  Samuel,  with 
the  usual  residence  of  that  prophet.  This,  which  is  not  stated 
expressly  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Joaephus. 
From  the  dual  .termination  to  the  name  Ramathaim — by  which  it  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX  text  of  1  Sam.  i.  I,  and  by  Joseph  us 
always,  and  from  which  the  New  Testament  name  of  Arimathea 
seems  to  be  derived  ' — it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  an  eminence 
with  a  double  height.  To  this  spot  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
claimants. 

1.  Bamleh  ;  the  chief  modem  city  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  and 
selected  as  the  spot  by  Christian  tradition.  Its  situation  in  the 
level  plain,  though  on  a  slight  eminence,  is  much  against  its 
identity ;  and  the  name  which  at  first  sight  appears  similar,  is  the 
Arabic  word  for  "  sandy,"  and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  sandy  tract  in  which  it  stands.  (See  Chapter  VI.)  Still  it  is 
remarkable  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  Ramathaim  as  near 
Lydda,  to  which  no  other  site  corresponds. 

2.  Neby-Samvnl ;  the  height  above  Gibeon.  This  has  its  height 
and  the  Mussulman  tradition  in  its  favour. 

3.  Er-Ram  ;  or  ^'  Kamah  of  Benjamin,"  on  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Bethel.     This  has  the  name  in  its  favour. 

These  two  sites  labour  under  the  objection  that  they  are  north 
and  not  south  of  Bachel's  tomb:  and  therefore  that  Saul  could 
never  have  passed  by  that  tomb  in  going  from  either  of  them  to 

*  The  LXX  name  *Apfui£cufi  perhaps  shows  the  be^nzung  of  the  transition. 
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GibeaH.  Er-£4m  is,  besides,  close  to  Gibeah,  Khich  is  against 
1  Sam.  z.  10. 

4.  *'  Bamah ; "  a  hill,  a  short  distance  north  of  Bethlehem,  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  is  so  called  bj  the  peasants.  This  is 
fixed  upon  bj  Mr.  Finn,  the  English  Consul  at  Jerusalem.  (See 
Bonar,  Land  of  Promise,  p.  114.) 

6.  The  Branh  Mountain^  or  Jehel  el^JFureidiSy  a  little  south-east  of 
Bethlehem.    This  is  fixed  upon  hj  Gesenius. 

6.  The  ruins  called  Bdmet  eUXhiUU,  by  Josephus  called  the  ^  Tere- 
binth of  Abraham,"  (mentioued  in  Chapter  I.  part  ii.  §  21,)  a  little 
north  of  Hebron.  This  is  fixed  upon  bj  Mr.  Wolcott  and  M.  Van 
do  Yelde. 

7.  SSha ;  a  town  on  a  hill,  in  the  mountains  west  of  Bethlehem. 
This  is  fixed  upon  by  Dr.  Bobinson. 

8.  A  village  called  Barney  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Sanur, 
which  Schwarz  (p.  157)  endeavours  to  identify  with  Bamathaim  by 
altering  the  reading  of  Dothaim  in  Judith  iv.  5,  6,  7. 

Of  these,  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth,  have  the  identity  of  name 
in  their  favour,  and  the  seventh  may  have  derived  its  present  name 
from  Zophim.  The  fifth  has  only  its  commanding  position,  and  the 
argument  that  if  it  be  not  Eamah,  then  it  is  unknown  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

All  of  these,  except  the  eighth,  are  equally  compatible  with  the 
journey  by  Bachel's  tomb,  but  all  are  equally  excluded  if  Bamah 
must  be  sought  among  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  Of  the  two 
difficulties,  however,  the  latter  is  the  least  insuperable.  It  is  easier 
to  suppose  that  Elkanah  may  have  migrated  from  Mount  Ephraim, 
than  to  explain  away  the  stages  of  the  return  of  Saul.  And  it 
must  be  added,  that  if  a  position  in  Mount  Ephraim  be  required, 
it  must  entirely  exclude  Biamleh,  and  probably  Er-B&tn  and  Neby- 
Samwil.  The  context  of  Jer.  xxxi.  15  implies  that  the  Bamah  of  the 
Prophet  was  in  the  northern  kingdom,  probably  Bamah  of  Benjamin. 
The  context  of  Matt.  ii.  18,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  that  the 
Bamah  of  the  Evangelist  was  in  sight  of  Bethlehem. 

The  word^  translated  "  by  Zelzah"  in  1  Sam.  x.  2,  are  by  the  LXX 
rendered  an  expression  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  announced 
the  finding  of  the  asses.  "  Thou  shalt  meet  two  men  leaping  violently 
— aXko/Uvovs  fieydXa,**  The  other  clause,  however,  "  in  the  border  of 
Benjamin"  is  important,  as  showing  how  far  south  this  boundary 
reached.  Probably  it  was  extended  just  far  enough  to  include  the 
tomb  of  their  great  ancestress.  Of  the  two  remaining  stages  of  Saul's 
journey  (1  Sam.  x.  1 — 10),  "  the  *  oak '  of  Tabor  "  may  possibly  be 
the  famous  "  oak  of  Deborah,"  Gen.  xxxv.  8  ;  and  "  the  hill  of  God," 
(Gibeah-Elohim,)  maybe  Giboon,  Gibeah  of  Saul,  or  Bethel. 
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U. — ^lOEPXH. 

If  Neby-Samwll  be  the  high  place  of  Gibeon,  then  Mizpeh,  which 
Dr.  Bobinson  planted  there,  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  One  spot 
immediatelj  suggests  itself.  Mizpeh — always  with  the  article,  "  the 
Mizpeh " — is  in  Hebrew,  what  Scopus  is  in  Greek,  "  the  watch^ 
tower,**  "Wherever  Scopus  was, — and  we  know  that  it  was  some 
eminence  on  the  north  of  the  city,  whence  the  city  and  temple  were 
visible — there  it  is  most  natural  to  place  Mizpeh.  Such  a  position 
will  meet  every  requirement  of  the  notices  of  Mizpeh — the  assem- 
blies held  there  by  Samuel  ^ ;  the  fortification  of  it  by  Asa  with  the 
stones  removed  from  *  the  Mount  *  of  Benjamin  ' ;  the  seat  of  the 
Chaldean  governor  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem';  the  wailing- 
place  of  the  Maccabees  \ 

»  1  Sara.  vii.  5,  6.  »  Neb.  iii.  7 ;  Jer.  xL  6. 

s  Bftmah.    1  Kings  xt.  22 ;  Jer.  xli.  9.  *  1  Maoc  iii.  46. 


CHAPTER  V. 


BPHSAIM  AND  MANASSBH. 

Deateronomj  zzxiii  18 — 17.  "And  of  Joseph  lie  nid,  BlMsed  of  tho 
Lord  be  hiB  land,  for  the  predons  things  of  hearen,  for  the  dew,  anrl 
for  the  deep  that  ooncheth  beneath,  and  for  the  preciona  frnita  brought 
forth  by  ^e  sun,  and  for  the  preciona  things  pnt  forth  by  the  moon,  and 
for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  monntaius,  and  for  the  predoua  things  of 
the  lasting  hills,  and  for  the  precions  things  of  the  earth,  and  fnlness 
thereof,*and  for  the  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush  ;  let  the  bless- 
ing come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  hend  of  him  that 
was  separated  from  his  brethren.  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his 
bnUock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  *  buffaloes  :  *  with  them  he  shall 
pnsh  the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  they  are  the  ten 
th^tnpfiff**"  of  Ephraim,  and  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh.* 


Mountains  of  Ephnlim — Fertile  valleys  and  central  situation — Supremacy 
ofEphraim.  I.  Shiloh.  II.  Shechem. — 1.  First  halting-phice  of  Abra- 
ham. 2.  First  settlement  of  Jacob.  8.  First  capital  of  the  conquest 
— Sanctuary  of  Geriiim.  4.  Reign  of  Abimelech.  5.  Sect  of  Sama- 
ritans. 6.  Jacob's  Well.  III.  Samaria. — Its  beauty-^Its  strength— 
Sebaste.    IV.  Passes  of  Iftanasseh — Dothan. 

Note  on  Mount  Gerizim. 


Q2 


SKETCH-MAP  OF  THE  SITUATION  OF  SHECHEM  (NABLU8). 


(Sn  Paokb  233,  241.) 


•« 


lift  up  your  eyen  and  look  on  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  iJready  to  harreat.* 


EPHEAIM  AND  MANASSEtt 


The  narrow  territory  of  Benjamin  soon  melts  into  the  hills 
which  reach  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  which,  from  the 

< 

great  tribe  which  there  had  its  chief  seat,  jare  known  by  the 
name  of  **  the  mountains  of  Ephraim." 

Their  character  is  marked  by  two  peculiarities.  First,  they 
are  the  central  mass  of  the  hills  of  Palestine,  nearly  ip]jg,n^^. 
equidistant  from  the  northern  and  southern  boundary  uinsof 
of  the  whole  country ;  and,  secondly,  the  closely  set  ^ 
structure,  and  the  rocky  soil  of  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
though  still  continued  to  a  great  extent,  are  here  for  the  first 
time  occasionally  broken  up  into  wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  and  diversified  both  in  hill  and  valley  by  streams  of 
running  water  and  by  continuous  tracts  of  verdure  and  vegeta- 
tion. It  was  this  central  tract  and  this  *^  good  land  "  that  was 
naturally  allotted  to  the  powerful  house  of  Joseph  in  the  first 
division  of  the  country.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  was  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  For  more  than  four  himdred  years 
— a  period  equal  in  length  to  that  which  elapsed  between  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — Ephraim,  with 
its  two  dependent  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Benjamin,  exercised 
undisputed  pre-eminence.  Joshua  the  first  conqueror ;  Gideon, 
the  greatest  of  the  judges,  whose  brothers  were  "  as  the  chil- 
dren of  kings,'*  and  whose  children  all  but  established  here- 
ditary monarchy  in  their  own  line;  Saul,  the  first  king — • 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  tribes. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  Jewish  history 
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that  God  ''refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  :  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  even  the 
Mount  Zion  which  He  'loved."  That  haughty  spirit  which 
could  brook  no  equal  or  superior,  which  chafed  against  the  rise 
even  of  the  kindred  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the  persons  of  Gideon 
and  Jephthah,  and  yet  more  against  the  growing  dominion  of 
Judah  in  David  and  Solomon,  till  it  threw  off  the  yoke 
altogether,  and  established  an  independent  kingdom — ^would 
naturally  claim,  and  could  not  rightly  be  refused,  the  choicest 
portion  of  the  land.  As  "  Judah  "  under  Caleb  was  to  "  abide 
in  their  coasts  on  the  south,"  so  "  the  house  of  Joseph  "  under 
Joshua  was  to  *'  abide  in  their  coasts  on  the  north'."  Not  till 
these  were  fixed,  could  the  other  tribes  be  thought  of.  "  For 
the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep 
that  coucheth  beneath,  and  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  fortli 
their  ferti-  by  the  sun,  and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by 
^**^'  the  moon,  and  for  the  chief  things  of   the  ancient 

mountains,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills,  and 
for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof  .  . . 
let  the  blessing  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  upon  the 
top  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separated  from  his  brethren*." 
If  Judah  was  the  wild  lion  that  guarded  the  south,  and  couched 
in  the  fastness  of  Zion,  so  Ephraim  was  to  be  the  faore  peaceful, 
but  not  less  powerful  buffalo,  who  was  to  rove  the  rich  vales  of 
central  Palestine,  and  defend  the  frontier  of  the  north ;  "  his 
glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  &nd  his  horns  are  like 
the  horns  of  '  buffaloes ' :  with  them  shall  he  push  the  people 
together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  they  are  the  ten 
thousands  of  Ephraim,  and  they  are  the  thousands '  of-  Ma- 
nasseh*." In  the  fulness  of  their  pride  and  strength,  they 
demanded  of  their  great  chieftain  Joshua,  "Why  hast  thou 
given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit,  seeing  I  am  a 
great  people,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  hitherto  ?  * 
— the  *  mountain '  is  not  enough  for  us."  But  Joshua  answered 
them  with  no  less  wisdom  than  patriotism,  that  what  more  they 
won  must  be  by  their  ovm  exertions  against  the  Canaanites  of 

»  Ps.  Ixxnii.  67,  68.  -•  Deut.  xxxiii.  17. 

'  Josh,  zyiii.  5.  '  t.  «.  by  increaae  of  cfaildreB.     Cuin- 

8  Deut.  xxxiil  13    10.  pare  Gkn.  i.  22,  28. 
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the  plain :  "  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  hast  great  power : 
thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only ;  but  the  mountain  shall  be 
thine ;  for  it  is  a  '  forest/  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down ;  and  the 
outgoings  of  it  sliall  be  thine :  for  thou  shalt  drive  out  the 
Canaanites,  though  they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they 
be  strong*^." 

The  "mountain"  was  theirs — "the  mountains  of  Ephraim;  " 
and  to  their  secure  heights  even  the  members  of  other  tribes 
resorted  for  shelter  and  for  power.  Ehud  the  Benjamite, 
when  he  armed  his  countrymen  against  Moab,  "  blew  and  central 
his  trumpet  in  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,"  as  in  the  »"»«<»'• 
rallying-place  of  the  nation,  "  and  the  children  of  Israel  went 
down  with  him  from  the  mount,"  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
"  and  he  before  them*."  Deborah,  though,  as  it  would  seem, 
herself*  of  the  northern  tribes,  "  dwelt  between  Bamah  and 
Bethel*  in  Mount  Ephraim."  Tola,  of  Issachar,  judged  Israel 
in  Shamir  in  Mount  Ephraim*.  Samuel,  too,  was  of  "  Bama- 
thaim-zophim  of  Mount  Ephraim*." 

I.  But  the  connection  between  the  peculiarities  of  this 
country  and  its  history  are,  as  in  Judah,  most 
strikingly  exemplified  by  a  view  of  its  sacred  and 
capital  cities.  The  great  sanctuary  of  the  house  of  Joseph, 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  supremacy,  of  the  nation 
also,  was  Shiloh.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  Palestine  that 
more  forcibly  exemplifies  the  remark  often  made  in  these  pages, 
contrasting  the  sacred  localities  of  Palestine  with  those  of 
Greece.  Delphi,  Lebadea,  the  Styx,  Mycenae,  are  so  strongly 
marked  by  every  accompaniment  of  external  nature,  as  at  once 
to  proclaim  their  position  as  the  natural,  the  inevitable  seats  of 
the  oracles  of  the  nation.  But  Shiloh  is  so  utterly  featui-eless. 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  preservation  of  its  name  (Seiliin), 
and  for  the  extreme  precision  with  which  its  situation  ia 
described  in  the  Book  of  Judges',  the  spot  could  never  have 
been  identified;  and,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  Jerome, till  the 

*  Joshua  xrii.  14 — 18,  with  Ewald's  *  Judg.  iy.  6. 
interpretation  (2nd  edit.  I  87  ;  ii.  343).  *  Judg.  x.  1. 

*  Judg.  iU.  27,  23.     (See  Ewld,   ii.  •  1  Sam.  i.  1. 

862.)  7  Judg.    ui.     19  ;   unfortunately  ob- 

'  "The  princes  of  IsStichar  with  Debo-       scured  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  the  addition 
rah."    Judg.  v.  15.  of  the  words  '*  in  a  place." 
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year  1838,  its  real  site  was  completely  forgotteii\  and  its  name 
was  transferred,  as  we  have  seen,  to  that  commanding  height  of 
Oibeon',  which  a  later  age  naturally  conceived  to  be  a  more 
congenial  spot  f6r  the  sacred  place,  where  for  so  many  centuries 
was  "the  tent  which  He  had  pitched*  among  men," — 

**  Our  liying  Dread,  who  dwells 
In  Silo,  his  bright  Sanctuary.*' 

Its  ruins*  are  scattered  over  a  slight  eminence  which  rises 
in  one  of  those  softer  and  wider  plains  before  noticed  as 
characteristic  of  this  part  of  Palestine,  a  little  removed  from 
the  great  central  route  of  the  country ;  its  antiquity  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  well,  probably  the  very  one  by  which 
the  "  daughters  of  Shiloh  "  danced*  in  the  yearly  festival,  when 
the  remnant  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Benjamin  descended 
from  their  hills  to  carry  them  off;  and  also  by  the  approach 
from  the  east  through  a  valley*  of  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  some 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  must  have  been  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Eli.  Its  selection  as  the 
sanctuary  may  partly  have  arisen  from  its  comparative  seclu- 
sion, still  more  from  its  central  situation.  The  most  hallowed 
spot  of  that  vicinity,  Bethel,  which  might  else  have  been  more 
naturally  chosen,  was  at  this  time  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites' ;  and  thus,  left  to  choose  the  encampment  of  the 
Sacred  Tent,  not  by  old  associations,  but  according  to  the 
dictates  of  convenience,  the  conquerors  fixed  on  this  retired 
spot  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  where  the  allotment  of  the 
territory  could  be  most  conveniently  made,  north,  south,  east» 
and  west,  to  the  different  tribes*,  and  there  the  Ark  remained 
down  to  the  fatal  day  when  its  home  was  uprooted  by  the 
Philistines.  But  Shiloh,  though  it  was  the  sanctuary,  was  not 
the  capital,  of  Ephraim.  It  was  hardly  even  a  city  in  its  first 
origin.     It  was  rather  the  last  halt  of  the  many  encampments 

'  See  Robinson,  iii.  87,  88.  Compare         *  Judg.  xxi.  19,  21,  23. 
Jer.  Tii.  12.  <  See  Robinson,  vol.  ilL  86.     His  de- 

*  See  Chapter  IV.  p.  216.  scription  of  this  yalley,  as   **  shnt  in  by 

*  Fs.  Ixxviii.  60.  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,"  is  one  of 

*  Mr.    Thrupp    (Ancient    Jemsalem,  the  very  few  exaggerations  in  his  work. 
Note  B.)  has  noticed  the  carious  fact,  7  Judg.  L  28 — 27,  with  Ewald's  expU- 
that  one  of  these  ruins  is  still  called  by  nation  (Geschichte,  2nd  edit.  ii.  868). 
the  name  of  the  tomb  of  the  "  prophet         '  Joshua  xviil.  1. 

Ah^ah"  the  Shilouite. 
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of  their  past  life.  The  "  tabernacle,"  "  the  tent,"  that  last  relic 
of  the  nomad  existence  of  the  chosen  people,  is  the  feature 
always  dwelt  upon  in  the  notices  of  Shiloh.  And  with  this 
curiously  agrees  the  description  of  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  in 
the  Babbinical  traditions',  as  of  "  a  structure  of  low  stone 
walls,  with  the  tent  drawn  over  the  top."  This  exactly  answers 
to  the  Bedouin  villages  of  the  present  day,  where  the  stone 
enclosures  often  remain,  long  after  the  tribes  which  they 
sheltered,  and  the  tents  which  they  supported,  have  yanished 
away ;  the  point  of  transition  precisely  corresponding  to  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  Shiloh,  between  the  wandering  and  the 
settled  life.  Among  the  nomadic  Buddhists  of  the  Kal- 
mucks a  Sacred  Tent  is  still  the  only  place  of  worship. 

II.  It  was  in  a  more  permanent  home  that  the  chiefs  of  the  new 
nation  took  up  their  final  abode.  The  situation  of 
Shechem  is  soon  described.  From  the  hills  through 
which  the  main  route  of  Palestine  must  always  have  run,  and 
amongst  which  Shiloh  is  secluded,  the  traveller  descends  into 
a  wide  plain,  the  widest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  plains 
of  the  Ephraimite  mountains,  one  mass  of  com  unbroken  by 
boundary  or  hedge,  from  the  midst  of  which  start  up  olive- 
trees,  themselves  unenclosed  as  the  fields  in  which  they  stand. 
Over  the  hills  which  close  the  northern  end  of  thi^  plain,  far 
away  in  the  distance,  is  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  snowy 
ridge  of  Hermon.  Its  western  side  is  bounded  by  the  abut- 
ments of  two  mountain  ranges,'  running  from  west  to  east. 
These  ranges  are  Oerizim  and  Ebal;  and  up  the  opening 
between  them,  not  seen  &om  the  plain,  lies  the  modem  town  of 
Nablus.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the 
Roman,  or  rather  the  Greek,  name  has  superseded  in  popular 
language  the  ancient  Semitic  appellation — "Nablus"  being 
the  corruption  of  "  Neapolis,"  the  "  New  Town  "  founded  by 
Vespasian  after  the  ruin  of  the  older  Shechem,  which  probably 
lay  further  eastward,  and  therefore  nearer  to  the  opening  of  the 
valley*.     N&blus  is  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps  it  might  be 

1  Misbna  (ed.  Sarenbusiiu),  vol.  v.  59.  gnphio     descriptioii     of    Slieehem    in 

'  M*  pe  Saulcy's  arguments  (rol.  iL  Tbradotiu     (apnd     Eiueb.     Pnsp.    Br. 

«hap.  Tiii.)  founded  on  the  expressions  ix.   22)    as    ^'nnder  the  roots  of  the 

of  the  Old  Testament    and    Joeephns,  monntain,"    is  decisive  against  placing 

entirely    prove    this.      But    the   very  it    on    the   summit    of   Gerisim.      He 
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said  the  only  very  beautifal,  spot  in  central  Palestine.  M. 
Van  de  Velde,  who  approached  this  valley  from  the  richer 
scenery  of  the  north,  is  not  less  struck  by  it  than  ^  those 
who  contrast  it  with  the  barren  hills  of  Judaea.  After  speak* 
ing  of  the  grandeur  of  the  gorge  of  the  Leontes,  and  of  the 
hills  of  Lebanon;  of  the  wild  oak-forest  and  brushwood 
of  Naphtali;  of  the  mountain-streams  of  Asher;  of  Carmel, 
with  its  wilderness  of  timber-trees  and  shrubs,  of  plants 
and  bushes ;  he  says,  "  the  Yale  of  Shechem  diiSers  from 
them  all.  Here  there  is  no  wilderness,  here  there  are  no 
wild  thickets,  yet  there  is  always  verdure;  always  shade, 
not  of  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  carob-tree,  but  of  the 
olive-grove — so  soft  in  colour,  so  picturesque  in  form,  that 
for  its  sake  we  can  willingly  dispense  with  all  other  wood. 
Here  there  are  no  impetuous  mountain  torrents,  yet  there 
is  water;  water,  too,  in  more  copious  supplies  than  any- 
where else  in  the  land*."  "There  is  a  singularity,"  he 
adds,  "  about  the  Yale  of  Shechem,  and  that  is  the  peculiar 
colouring  which  objects  assume  in  it.  You  know  that  wher- 
ever there  is  water,  the  air  becomes  charged  with  watery 
particles ;  and  that  distant  objects,  beheld  through  that 
medium,  seem  to  be  enveloped  in  a  pale  blue  or  gray  mist, 
such  as  contributes  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. But  it  is  precisely  these  atmospheric  tints  that  we 
miss  so  much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tints  are  to  be  seen  both  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening;  and  glittering  violet  or  purple- 
coloured  hues  where  the  light  falls  next  to  the  long  deep 
shadows;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  colouring,  and  of  that 
charming  dusky  haze  in  which  objects  assume  such  softly 
blended  forms,  and  in  which  also  the  transition  in  colour  from 
the  foreground  to  the  farthest  distance  loses  the  hardness  of 
outline  peculiar  to  the  perfect  transparency  of  an  eastern  sky. 
It  is   otherwise   in  the  Yale  of    Shechem,  at  least  in  the 


speakB  of  the  name  of  ''Lonzab/'  as  Lata).     Can  this  be  the  second  Lui, 

given  to  the  mine  of  Gerisim  by  the  fonnded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Luz  when 

Samaritan  high -priest  at  Nftrblns,  which  expelled  by  the  Ephraimites  from  Bethel  T 

oertainly  agrees    with    the  position    of  Jndg.  L  26. 
Luza,  noiioed  by  Jerome  (Onomasticon  ;  ^  Van  de  Velde,  i«  886. 
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morning  and  the  evening.  Here  the  exhalations  remain 
hovering  among  the  hranches  and  leaves  of  the  olive-trees, 
and  hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze.  The  valley  is  far  from 
broad,  not  exceeding  in  some  places  a  few  hundred  feet. 
This  you  find  generally  enclosed  on  all  sides:  there  like- 
wise the  vapours  are  condensed.  '  And  so  you  advance 
under  the  shade  of  the  foliage  along  the  living  waters,  and 
charmed  by  the  melody  of  a  host  of  singing  birds — ^for  they, 
too,  know  where  to  find  their  best  quarters — while  the  per- 
spective fades  away,  and  is  lost  in  the  damp  vapoury 
atmosphere'.'*  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  from  its 
abundant  supply  of  water  that  this  beauty  is  derived :  twenty- 
seven  springs,  each  known  by  its  peculiar*  name,  besides  a 
crowd  of  smaller  sources,  pour  their  treasures  into  the  valley, 
and  have  thus  secured  the  perennial  glory  of  its  green  grassy 
sward,  its  olive-groves,  its  orchards  of  fig,  and  vine,  and 
pomegranate.  These  are  the  features,  so  unlike  to  those 
of  Jerusalem,  which  we  have  now  to  trace  as  they  burst  upon 
us  in  different  points  of  view  through  the  various  stages  of 
the  history  of  Shechem,  as  of  a  face  once  familiar,  often  dis- 
appearing, yet  again  and  again  appearing  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  youth  and  age,  through  public  and  private  life; 
changing,  yet  still  the  same,  and  connecting  events  and  scenes 
in  themselves  widely  different. 

1.  It  first  dawns  upon  us  in  the  dimness  of  the  Patriarchal 
age,  as  the  first  spot  on  which  Abraham  halted  when  pj^^  j^^ 
he  had  crossed*  the  Jordan,  on  his  way  from  Chaldea,  ing-plaoeof 
to  the  land  which  God  should  give  him.  It  was  the 
"  place  of  Shechem."  Shechem  itself,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
yet  built;  all  was  still  in  its  primeval  state.  Yet  there  was 
enough  of  those  noble  groves  to  attract  the  wanderer's  steps. 
Under  the  "'terebinths*'  of  Moreh,"  now  superseded  by  the 

'  i.  388.     These  remarks  on  the  moist  paper  **  Cber  Nftblas  «nd  Umgegend,"  in 

atmosphere  of  Shechem  are  so  far  con-  the  Zeitschrift  der  Deatschen  morgenl. 

firmed  by  my  own  experience,  that  the  Geflellschaffc,  1860,  p.  634. 
Tallej  between  N&blos  and  Samaria  was,  '  Gen.     zii.     6,     properly     *'  passed 

when  I  saw  it,  wrapt  in  a  thick  drizzling  '  over.* " 
mist,  snch  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in  Syria.  ^  Gen.    xii.   6  :    in   the  Auth.   Vers. 

^  See  the  catalogue  giTen  by  Dr.  liosen,  ''plains  of    Morch."      (See   Appendix, 

fJie  Prnssian  Consnl  at  Jenisalem,  in  his  JSZon.) 
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more  nsefol  olive-trees  S  Abraham  rested  and  built  the  first 
altar  which  the  Holy  Land  had  known. 

2.  What  is  thus  faintly  discerned  in  the  life  of  the  earlier 
First  Set-  J^^t^iarch,  comes  out  clearly  in  the  life  of  his  descend- 
tlemeutof  ant  Jacob.  From  the  heights  of  Gilead,  through 
*®^  •  the  deep  rent  of  the  valley  of  the  Zerka,  or  Jabbok, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  east- 
ward view  from  the  summit  of  Gerizim,  Jacob  descended  with 
his  "  two  bands ; "  probably  by  the  same  route  as  that  through 
which  his  ancestor,  from  the  same  region  of  Mesopotamia,  had 
entered  the  land.  He  advanced  through  the  valley,  which, 
leading  direct  from  the  northern  fords  of  the  Jordan,  opens  on 
the  wide  corn-plain  already  described,  and  pitched  his  tent 
before  the  city ;  and  the  spot  where  he  had  at  last  found  a 
home  after  his  long  wanderings,  became  the  first  possession  of 
himself  and  his  race  in  Palestine.  "  He  bought '  the '  parcel 
of  Hhe'  field,  where  he  had  spread  his  tent,"  ^'of  the  children  of 
Hamor,  Shechem's  father,  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money'." 

The  wide  "  field," — "  the  cultivated  field,"  as  it  is  thus  dis- 
tinctively called, — indicates  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  selection  the 
transition  of  the  Patriarch  from  the  Bedouin  shepherd  into 
the  civilised  and  agricultural  settler.  In  that  "  field  "  he 
remained.  With  the  prudence  characteristic  of  his  whole  life, 
he  never  advanced  into  .the  narrow  valley  between  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  city  of  Shechem  itself  stood ;  he  and  his  sons 
still  had  their  cattle  in  "  the  field ; "  it  was  only  the  rashness  of 
his  children  which  drew  them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  "  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land,"  and  to  avenge  the 
insult  to  their  house*. 

B.  The  same  causes  which  had  rendered  Shechem  audits 
First  Capi-  ^^ig^^^^^irtood  the  primeval  possession  of  Israel  in 
tal  of  the     Palestine,  rendered  it  naturally  the  first  capital,  when 

°^^  his  descendants,  emerging  like  him  from  the  Bedouin 
life  of  their  desert-wanderings,  advanced  from  the  last  of  their 
tent-encampments  at  Shiloh  to  fix  themselves  as  a  powerful 
nation  in  the  heart  of  the  country.    Its  central  position,  and 


1  See  Van  de  Velde,  i.  387;  *  Gen.  zuiii.  19. 

»  Gen.  xxxiy,  1,  7,  20. 
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its  peculiar  fertility,  made  it  the  natural  seat  of  settled  habi- 
tation in  the  north,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  Yale  of 
Mamre  and  Eshcol  ensured,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  early 
privilege  for  Hebron  in  the  south.  **  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough, 
even  a  firdtful  bough  by  *  the  spring ; '  '  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall."  This  is  the  great  benediction  of  the  possession 
of  Jacob's  favourite  son.  "  So  exceeding  verdant  and  fruitful " 
(to  use  the  words  of  Maundrell,  in  whom  the  sight  of  this  valley 
awakened  a  connection  of  thought  unusual  for  himself  and  his 
age,)  "  that  it  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  standing  token  of 
the  tender  aflfection  of  that  good  Patriarch  to  the  best  of  sons'." 
But  besides  these  natural  advantages,  the  place  was  also  conse- 
crated by  its  ancient  sanctuary.  It  was  not  merely  the  corn- 
fields and  the  valleys,  nor  even  the  sacred  terebinths,  nor  yet 
the  burial-place  of  the  embalmed  remains  of  Joseph,  that  gave 
its  main  interest  to  Shechem  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  Israelite. 
High  above  the  fertile  vale  rose  the  long  rocky  ridge  of 
Mount  Gerizim',  facing  the  equally  long  and  rocky  range  of 
Ebal.  From  the  highest,  that  is,  the  eastern  summit  Am^j^myy 
of  that  ridge,  not  equal  in  actual  elevation  to  Jerusalem,  of  Mcnmt 
but  much  more  considerable  than  the  Mount  of  Olives,  •™^* 
above  thb  level  from  which  it  rises,  a  wide  view  embraces  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  the  snowy  heights  of  Hermoc 
on  the  north,  and  on  the  east  the  wall  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
mountains,  broken  by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jabbok.  The 
mountain  that  commands  this  view,  which  is  to  Ephraim  what 
that  from  Gibeon  or  Olivet  is  to  Judsa,  was  from  very  early 
times  a  sacred  place.  It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  more 
ancient  traditions  from  those  which  have  been  accumulated 
round  it  by  the  Samaritans  of  a  later  age;  but  it  is  in  the 


>  Gen.  zlix.  22. 

*  Early  Trayellen,  p.  435. 

'  It  can  haxxlly  be  donbted  that 
Geaenins  (Thes.  i.  801)  if  correct,  in  de- 
riring  the  name  from  an  andent  tribe, 
of  whom  only  one  other  trace  remains 
in  history— the  "  Geria,"  or  "Geriiites," 
— 1  Sam.  xzrii  8,  (see  the  margin  of  oar 
Bibles)  probably  an  Arab  horde  which 
had  formerly  encamped  here.  So  the 
Zemarites,  once  mentioned  as  a  Canaanite 
tribe  (Gen.  x.  18),  reappear  in  the  local 


name  of  Mount  Zemaraim  in  Benjamin, 
2  Chron.  ziii.  4,  and  Joshna  xriii.  22. 
So  the  Amalekites,  who  are  mentioned 
in  1  Sam.  zxtIL  8  as  the  neighbours  of 
the  Gerisitesy  gave  their  name  to  ''the 
monntain  of  the  Amalekites,"  also  in  the 
tribeofBphraim(Jndg.xii.  15).  "Bbal" 
is  more  uncertain.  Nor  is  the  present 
aspect  of  the  monnttun,  as  compared 
with  Gerisim,  so  barren  as  to  jnstliy 
its  deriTation  from  ebal,  ''to  strip  of 
leaves." 
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highest  degree  probable  that  here,  and  not  at  Jerusalem,  was 
the  point  to  which  the  oldest  recollections  of  Palestine  pointed 
as  the  scene  of  Abraham's  encounter  with  Melchizedek,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  that  the  smooth  sheet  of  rock  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  with  the  cave  beside  it,  was  from  the  most 
ancient  times  a  seat  of  primitive  worship,  and  is  the  most 
authentic  remnant  .of  such  worship  now  existing  in  Palestine. 
It  is  possible  that  something  similar  once  existed,  or  may  even 
still  exist,  on  the  twin  height  of  Ebal'.  At  anj  rate,  these  two 
mountains,  with  the  green  yallej  between  them,  are  described 
as  sacred  places,  hovering  before  the  minds  of  the  Israelites, 
even  before  their  entrance  into  Palestine,  and  as  being  at  once 
occupied  by  them  with  this  view,  as  soon  as  they  entered. 
'*  When  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  brought  thee  in  unto  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  .  .  .  thou  shalt  put  the  blessing 
upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal.     Are 

they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan, in  the  land  of  the 

Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  'desert'  over  against  Gilgal, 
'near''  the  'terebinths'  of  Moreh'?"    And  accordingly,  the 


^  The  modem  name  of  its  ▼esten  ex- 
tremity ia  Imad  ed-Deen  (the  '*  pillar  of 
religion*')  ;  of  its  eastern  extremity, 
''Sitti  Salamiyah,"  from  the  tomb 
of  a  female  Mussulman  saint.  There 
is  an  acoonnt  of  the  asoent  of  Bbal  in 
Bartlett*s  Jemsalem,  p.  261.  (See  ako 
Bitter,  Pal.  640.) 

■  Deut  xi  29, 30.  Jerome,  '^Onomas- 
ticon,"  {voce  Gebal)  distinguishes  the  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  spoken  of  here  and  in  Joshua 
▼liL  SO --86,  from  the  monatains  of 
Shechem,  and  he  charges  the  Samaritans 
with  gross  error  in  haying  confounded 
them.  "Sunt  autem  juxta  Hierichnnta 
dno  monies  yicini  inter  se  invioem  re- 
Bpidentes,  •  qnibns  unns  Gerizim,  alter 
Gebel  didtnr.  Porro  Samaritani  arbi- 
trantor  hos  duos  montes  juxta  Neapolim 
esse^  Bed  Tehementer  errantb**  It  is 
certainly  a  curions  fact  that  two  moun- 
tains were  shown  u  such  in  his  time  near 
Jericho,  probably  pai*t  of  the  range  of 
Quarantania ;  and  there  is  at  first  sight 
much  to  be  said  in  &Tour  of'this  position. 
1.  The  mention  of  Gilgal,  first  in  Dent.  xi. 
80,  and  then  by  implication,  in  Joshua 
viii.  SO  (compare  v.  10  and  ix.  6),  natu- 
rally leads  us  to  look  for  the  mountains 
in  tLe  neighbourhood  of  Jericho ;  and  the 
Hebrew  text,  ''that  dwell  mihe  desert^" 
(Arabah,  mietranslated  "champaign,") 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  valley  of  the 


Jordan.  But  the  LXX  renders  "Arabah" 
here,  as  often  elsewhere,  iv<rfuiw ;  and  the 
positive  statement  that  the  mountains 
were  by  the  terebinths  of  MoreH,  (to  which 
the  Siunaritan  Pentateuch  adds  "which 
were  by  Shechem",)  compels  us  to  adhere 
to  the  common  view.  The  mention  of 
Gilgal  in  Deut.  xL  80,  is  probably 
introduced  in  reference  to  the  scene  of 
the  discourse  of  Moses  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  ;  and  in  Joshua  viii  30,  we  may 
believe  it  possible  that  the  Israelites 
should  have  marched  at  once  for  that 
one  purpose  from  Ai  to  Shechem.  (See 
Chapter  lY.)  In  the  lxz,  the  narrative 
is  slightly  transposed.  2.  The  wide 
interval  between  the  two  mountains  at 
Shechem  is  (as  Jerome  remarks)  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  statement,  that  the 
words  were  heard  across  the  valley.  "Plu- 
rimum  in  ter  se  distant ;  nee  possent  invioem 
benedicentium  sive  maledioentium  inter 
se  audiri  voces."  But  the  ceremony  may 
have  taken  place  on  the  lower  spurs  of 
the  mountains,  where  they  approach  more 
nearly  to  each  other — and  I  am  informed 
that  even  from  the  two  summits  shep- 
herds have  been  heard  conversing  with 
each  other,  as  ako  from  one  summit  of 
Mount  Olivet^  the  boys  are  able  to  hold 
conversations  on  trivial  loatters  with 
those  on  the  other.  Robinson  (lAter 
Res.)  mentions  a  spot  in  the  Lobanon, 
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corses  and  blessings  are  said  to  hare  been  delivered  on  this 
spot  in  the  yery  first  days  of  the  entrance,  as  though  they  had 
found  their  way  at  once  from  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  to  this 
their  sacred  mountain,  **  The  border  of  his  sanctuary ;  the 
mountain  which  his  right  hand  had  purchased  \" 

With  these  combined  forces  of  natural  advantage  and  religious 
association,  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
early  period  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  Shechem  maintained 
its  hold  on  the  people.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  chief  national 
assemblies'.  Within  its  ancient  precincts,  even  after  the  erec- 
tion of  Jerusalem  into  the  capital,  the  custom  was  still  preserved 
of  inaugurating  a  new  reign.  "And  Behoboam  went  to 
Shechem :  for  all  Israel  were  come  to  Shechem  to  make  him 
king'." 

4.  One  episode  in  the  history  of  Shechem  which  took  place 
during  this  period,  is  recorded  in  such  detail,  and  is  ing,„^. 
so  illustrative  df  all  the  points  we  have  noticed,  that  tion  of 
it  must    be    briefly   mentioned — the    narrative  of 
Abimelech's  conspiracy  to  make  himself  king;  the  formation  of 
the  league  of  cities,  under  the  protection  of  Baal-Berith,  the 
*  god  of  the  league,'  and  the  insurrection  of  the  original  Canaan- 
ites  of  Shechem  against  the  conquerors\    One  after  another 
these  features  are  introduced;  the  adjacent  forest  of  Mount  Zal- 
mon*;  the*terebinths  of  Jacob;  the  "field'"  before  the  city;  the 
"shadows  of  the  mountain-tops'."    Most  striking,  too,  is  the 
appropriateness  of  the  parable  of  Jotham — ^the  first  of  the  Bib- 
lical parables;  deriving,  like  its  more  famous  successors,  addi- 
tional force  from  the  scene  of  its  delivery.    He  addressed  the 


where  Toioes  can  be  heard  for  two  miles. 
Compare  also  the  statement  req>ecting 
Jotham*!  speech  on  Qerizlm  in  Jndg.  ix.  7 ; 
and  compare  the  account  of  the  Samaritan 
insnnection  in  A.D.  480,  when  the  insur- 
gents shoated  from  the  mountain  to  their 
companions  in  the  city  of  Neapolia  (Wil- 
liams, Holy  Citj,  I.  287). 

*  Fs.  IxxviiL  55.  Snch  at  least  seems 
the  most  probable  explamition  according  to 
the  context.  (Compare  also  Bzodaszr.l  7.) 

*  Josbna  zxiT.  1,  25. 

'  1  Kings  ziL  1.  Compare  the  long 
lonlinuance  of  Bheims,  the  ancient  metro- 
politan city  of  France,  as  the  scene  of  the 
French  coronations. 


*  See  the  explanations  of  Jndg.  iz.  by 
Ffttrick;  and  by  Swald  <2nd  edit.  ii. 
444—448). 

*  Jndg.  iz.  .48.  It  is  possible  that  Zal- 
mon  may  be  another  name  for  Ebal.  At 
any  rate  it  must  have  been  near.  The 
name  occurs  only  onee  again,  Ps.  Izriii. 
14,  ''white  as  snow  in  *  ialmon.*  '* 

'  Jndg.  iz.  87;  "the  plain  of  Meonenim** 
is  properly  "the  terebinth  of  enchant- 
ments." See  Chapter  II.  iz.  p.  142, 
note. 

7  JndR.  iz.  82,  42,  43;  in. 27  and 
44,  wrongly  translated  in  the  plural, 
"fields." 

8  Ibid.  36. 
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Shechemites,  we  are  told,  as  he  stood  '*  ia  the  top  of  Mount 
Oerizim.''  This  can  hardly  mean  the  summit,  which  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  town,  both  in  distance  and  in  height,  to  allow 
of  such  a  juxtaposition.  But  a  lofty  rock  protrudes  from  the 
north-eastern  flank  of  Gerizim,  immediately  overhanging  what 
must  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  From  thence 
Jotham  might  easily  make  himself  heard,  and  readily  escape 
down  the  mountain  side.  The  dramatis  persona  of  his  parable 
were  all  before  him.  First,  there  was  the  olive,  the  special 
tree  of  N&blus,  clearly  marked  out  as  the  rightful  sovereign  ; 
next  to  this  would  follow  the  rarer,  but  still  commanding  fig- 
tree,  and  the  trailing  festoons  of  the  vine ;  last  of  all,  the  briar 
or  bramble,  whose  worthless  branches  are  still  used  for  the 
fire-wood  of  the  sacrificial  oven,  and  whose  unsightly  bareness 
contrasts  on  the  hill  side  with  the  rich  verdure  of  his  nobler 
brethren. 

This  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  primitive  Shechem  in  the 
Jewish  history.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Abimelech',  and 
the  place  is  no  more  mentioned  till  its  revival  in  the  monarchy. 

5.  Shechem,  during  its  revival  under  Jeroboam,  as  the  capital 
Banetnary  of  the  northern  kingdom,  furnishes  no  occasion  of 
Samiffitan  ^^^mark ;  but  its  local  recollections  were  gathered  up 
Mct.  in  considerable  force  when,  under  the  contemptuous 

name*of  '*  Sychar,  "  it  became,  after  the  return  from  the  exile,  the 
seat  of  the  mixed  settlers  commonly  called  Samaritans.  Through 
all  these  vicissitudes,  Gerizim,  the  oldest  sanctuary  in  Palestine, 
retained  its  sanctity  to  the  end.  Probably  in  no  other  locality  has 
the  same  worship  been  sustained  with  so  little  change  or  interrup- 
tion for  so  great  a  series  of  years  as  in  this  mountain,  from  the 
time  of  Abraham  to  the  present  day.  In  their  humble  synagogue, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  Samaritans  still  worship, — 
the  oldest  and  the  smallest  sect  in  the  world ;  distinguished  by 
their  noble  physiognomy  and  stately  appearance  from  all  other 
branches  of  the  race  of  Israel.     In  their  prostrations  at  the 

^  Jndg.  ix.  45.  The  rite  of  the  city  thus  destroyed  before  the  building  of  Neapolis. 
destroyed  by  Abimelech  was  shown  in  *  John  It.  6  ;  perhaps  so  called  by  a 

Jerome's  time  necw  JoiepfCt  t^puichre  (Be  phiy  on  the  word  *' Shechem,*'  in  allusion 

locis  Hebnucis :  voce  Sichem).  This»how-  to  the   '^drnnhenness*'  (sfiiceor)  of  its 

erer,  was  more  likely  the  site  of  the  city  inhabitants.     Isaiah  xzyiii.  1 — 7. 
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elevation  of  their  revered  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  throw 
themselves  on  their  faces  in  the  direction,  not  of  Priest  or  Law, 
or  apy  object  within  the  building,  but  obliquely  towards  the 
eastern  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim.  And  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  on  its  long  ridge,  is  to  be  traced  the  pathway  by 
which  they  ascend  to  the  sacred  spots  where  they  alone,  of  all 
the  Jewish  race,  yearly  celebrate  the  Paschal  Sacrificed 

6.  One  more  scene  remains  which  supplies  to  this  portion 
of  Palestine  associations  like  those  which  Olivet  and  jaooVi 
Bethany  supply  to  Judsa,  and  which  sums  up  in  so  ^^^' 
remarkable  a  manner  all  the  successive  points  presented  in  the 
history  of  Shechem,  that,  often  as  it  has  been  depicted,  it  must 
briefly  be  told  again.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Valley  of  Shechem, 
two  slight  breaks  are  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plains  of 
corn — one  a  white  Mussulman  chapel,  the  other  a  few  frag- 
ments of  stone.  The  first  of  these  covers  the  alleged  tomb  of 
Joseph,  buried  thus  in  the  "  parcel  of  ground"  which  his  father 
bequeathed  especially  to  him,  his  favourite  son*.  The  second 
marks  the  undisputed  site  of  the  well,  now  neglected  and 
choked  up  by  the  ruins  which  have  fallen  into  it ;  but  still  with 
every  claim  to  be  considered  the  original  weU,  sunk  deep  into 
the  rocky  ground  by  "our  father  Jacob,"  who  had  retained 
enough  of  the  customs  of  the  earlier  families  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac',  to  mark  his  first  possession  by  digging  a  well,  "  to  give 
drink  thereof  to  himself,  his  children,  and  his  cattle\''  This  at 
least  was  the  tradition  of  the  place,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  its  position  adds  probability  to  the  conclusion; 
indicating,  as  has  been  well  observed*,  that  it  was  there  dug  by 


*  See  Note  at  the  eod  of  tliis  Chapter. 

'  Josh.  xx'iT.  32.  Comp.  Gen.  xlviJi. 
22.  See  the  Map  at  the  beginning  of 
thia  Chapter. 

'  Genesis  zxvi.  15—25. 

^  John  IT.  12.  There  are  two  chapels 
shown  as  the  Tomb  of  Joseph ;  one,  that 
which  is  here  mentioned,  close  to  the  well, 
which  has  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
ezoept  the  fact  that  the  tomb  (onlike 
those  of  most  Mnasolman  saints)  is  bnilt 
diagonally  across  the  floor  of  the  chapel. 
The  other,  also  a.  Muasnlman  chapel,  is 
about  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  up  the  Talley  on 


the  slope  of  Mount  Gerixim,  and  is  said 
by  the  Samaritans  to  be  so  called  after 
Rabbi  Joseph  of  N&blus.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  well  now  shown  is  the  one 
which  has  always  been  pointed  out  as 
Jacob's  well.  But  its  later  association  has 
caused  it  sometimes  to  be  called  the  well 
of  the  Samaritan — Blr  es-8amirlyeh — 
whilst  another  well  within  the  town  is 
said  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Jacob's 
well—Blr  el-Tak6b.  (Buckingham,  548, 
544.) 
*  Bobinson,  ill.  p.  112. 
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one  who  could  not  trust  to  the  fresh  springs  so  near  in  the 
adjacent  vale,  which  still  belonged  to  the  hostile  or  strange 
Ganaanites.     If  this  be  so,  we  have  here  an  actually  existing 
monument  of  the  prudential  character  of  the  old  Patriarch — 
as  though  we  saw  him  offering  the  mess  of  pottage,  or  com- 
passing his  ends  with  Laban,  or  guarding  against  the  sudden 
attack  of  Esau;  fearful  lest  he  *' being  few  in  number,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  should  gather  themselves  together  against 
him,  and  slay  him  and  his  house\"     By  a  singular  fate,  this 
authentic  and  expressive   memorial  of  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Jewish  history  became  the  memorial  no  less  authentic  and 
expressive  of  its  sacred  close.     Of  all  the  gpecial  localities  of 
our  Lord's  life  in  Palestine,  this  is  almost  the  only  one  abso- 
lutely undisputed.     By  the  edge  of  this  well,  in  the  touching 
language  of  the  ancient  hymn,  "  QusBrens  me,  sedisti  lassos." 
Here,  on  the  great  road  through  which  **  He  must  needs  go" 
when  "He  left  Judeea,  and  departed  into  Galilee,'^  He  halted,  as 
travellers  still  halt,  in  the  noon*  or  evening  of  the  spring-day 
by  the  side  of  the  well,  amongst  the  relics  of  a  former  age.  Up 
that  passage  through  the  valley,  His  disciples  "  went  away  into 
the  city,"  which  He  did  not  enter.   Down  the  same  gorge  came 
the  woman  to  draw  water,  according  to  the  unchanged  custom 
of  the  East;  which  still,  in  the  lively  concourse  of  veiled  figures 
round  the  wayside  wells,  reproduces  the  image  of  B.ebekab,  and 
Rachel,  and  Zipporah'.  Above  them,  as  they  talked^Njpse^this 
mountain "  of  Gerizim,  crowned  by  the  Temple,  of  wMch  the 
vestiges  still  remain,  where  the  fathers  of  the  Samarlilli^  sect 
''  said  men  ought  to  worship,''  and  to  which  Btill,  after  soNm^J 
centuries,  their  descendants  turn  as  to  the  only  sacred  Bp<^  ^^^ 
the  universe:  the  strongest  example  of  local  worship  now  ex^' 
ing  in  the  world  in  the  very  face  of  the  principle  there  fii^ 
aimounced,  that  the  sacredness  of  local  worship  was  at  an  ena 
And  round  about  them,  as  He  and  she  thus  sate  or  stood  bv 
the  well,  spread  far  and  wide  the  noble  plain  of  waving  com\ 
It  was  still  winter,  or  early  6pring^ — ^"  four  months  yet  to  the 

>  Gen.  zxiiT.  30.  *  See  Chap.  IL  p.  147. 

*  John  iT.  S,  S,  6.     Aeeordiag  is  we  ^  Moctcf  the  points  in  this  intfernev  are 

make  the  boon  of  St.  John's  Qospel  bj  veil  broniEfat  ont  by  Cfeuke  (it.  p.  80). 

the  fioBMB  or  onr  ova reekoniiig.  *  Bobinson    (Harmoaj,   p.   isOt  fixes 
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harvest; "  and  the  bright  golden  ears  of  those  fields  had  not  yet 
'*  whitened'^  their  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure.  He  gazed  upon 
them;  and  we  almost  seem  to  see  how  the  glorious  vision  of 
the  distant  harvest  of  the  Gentile  world,  with  each  successive 
turn  of  the  conversation,  unfolded  itself  more  and  more 
distinctly  before  Him,  as  He  sate  (so  we  gather  from  the 
narrative)  absorbed  in  the  opening  prospect,  silent  amidst  His 
silent  and  astonished  disciples*. 

III.  Jerusalem  and  Shechem  are  the  only  ancient  cities 
which  have  reached  the  dignity  of  capitals  of  Palestine. 
And  as  in  Judah  no  rival  city  ever  rose  till  the  time 
of  the  Herods,  the  whole  splendour  of  the  southern  monarchy 
was  concentrated  in  Jerusalem,  and  contributed  to  that  mag- 
nificence which  has  before  been  described  as  probably  excelling 
any  sight  of  the  kind  within  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  the  sovereigns  followed  the  tendency  by 
which  princes  of  all  times  have  been  led  to  build  sumptuous 
palaces,  and  select  pleasant  residences,  apart  from  the  great 
seats  of  state.  This  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
doubtless  in  part  occasioned  by  the  stronger  hold  which  the 
City  of  David  possessed  on  the  minds  both  of  princes  and 
people  than  could  be  the  case  in  the  less  firmly  established 
monarchy  of  Shechem.  But  it  would  also  be  fostered  by  the 
difference  between  the  two  regions.  Except  Hebron  there  was 
no  spot  to  which  a  king  of  Judah  would  naturally  be  attracted, 
either  by  the  beauty  or  the  fertility  of  its  situation.  Solomon^s 
Gardens  in  the  W&dy  Urt&s  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pecuUar 
resort  of  the  most  luxurious  of  the  Jewish  kings'.  The  new 
capital  which  Herod  founded  for  the  Boman  province  of  Judaea, 
under  the  name  of  Csesarea,  was  created  with  an  especial  view 

^  to  intercourse  with  the  West,  which  in  early  times  had  no 

existence.     But  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  the  fertile  plains, 

,  ,  and  to  a  certain  extent  wooded  hills,  which  have  been  often 

;     *    noticed  as  its  characteristic  ornaments,  at  once  gave  an  opening 

3  the  it  in  November  or  Deoember ;  but  it  ebonld  itoiidiiig. 

rather  be  in  January  or  February.    The         ^  **  Uia  disotples  .  .  marvelled  .  .  yet 

barTeat  of  Paleatine  is  in  April  or  May.  no  man  laid,  What  aeekest  ibout"  John 

iewai«         1  left  the  great  plain  of  PhiliBtla  on  the  iv.  27. 

SO).  1st  of  May,   and    the  oom    va>    still         >  See  Chap.  III. 
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to  the  formation  of  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  similar  to  those 
which  were  the  "  Paradises  "  of  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchs. 
One  of  these  was  Tirzah,  of  unknown  site,  but  evidently  near 
Shechem,  and  of  proverbial  beauty^  selected  by  the 
^^'  first  sovereign,  Jeroboam',  and  then  during  three 
short  reigns  the  habitual  residence  of  the  royal  house*. 
Another  was  Jezreel,  during  the  reign  of  Ahab;  of  which  I 
shall  speak  hereafter.  But  the  chief  was  Samaria.  Six  miles 
from  Shechem,  following  the  course  of  the  same  green  and 
watered  valley,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  wide  basin, 
encircled  with  hills,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Valley  of 
Shechem,  and  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 
In  the  centre  of  this  basin  rises  an  oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet 
accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  This  was  "  the  mountain 
Shomron  ^'  (corrupted  through  the  Chaldee  Shemrin  into  the 
Greek  Samaria),  which  Omri  bought  of  Shemer  for  the  great 
sum  of  two  talents  of  silver,  "  and  built  *  on  the  *  mountain,' 
and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  '  Shomron,' 
after  the  name  of  Shemer  owner  of  the  *  mountain.'  "  What 
Omri  in  all  probability  built  as  a  mere  palatial  residence, 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  instead  of  Shechem.  It 
was  as  though  Versailles  had  taken  the  place  of  Paris,  or 
Windsor  of  London.  But  in  this  case  the  change  was  effected 
by  the  admirable  choice  of  Omri  in  selecting  a  position  which, 
as  has  been  truly  observed,  combined,  in  a  union  not  elsewhere 
found  in  Palestine,  strength,  beauty,  and  fertility.  Its  fertility 
and  beauty  are  shared  to  a  great  extent  with  Shechem,  in  this 
respect  the  common  characteristics  of  these  later  capitals,  all 
probably  alike  included  in  the  bitter  praise  of  the  prophet, 
"  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, — 


1  «  Thou  art  beautiful,  0  my  love,  as 
Tiriah"  (Cant.  vi.  4).  The  word  for 
'*beantifal"  (Jafeh)  is  the  same  word 
as  that  which  gare  its  name  to  Ja&  or 
Joppa.  In  this  passage  it  would  seem  to 
be  oontrasied  with  "comely**  {naveh), 
which  appears  to  answer  to  the  Latin 
deeens,  and  the  Greek  ff€/Ay6s — *'I  am 
black,  but  comely'*  (Cant.  i.  5).  In  Ps. 
zl?iii.  2,  however,  jafeh  is  applied  to  the 
elevation  of  Jerusalem.  Schwarz  (p.  150 


speaks  of  a  ''Tarza**  on  a  high  mount 
east  of  Samaria.  *  1  Kings  xir.  17. 

s  1  Kings  ztr.  21 ;  xtI.  8,  17,  23. 

*  1  Kings  xri.  24  The  word  signifies 
tMitch-towcTf  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
deriTation  (in  this  case  indisputable,  and 
therefore  not  unimportant^  as  throwing 
light  on  more  doubtful  instances)  from 
the  owner,  might  have  been  thoaght  to 
be  due  to  the  appropriateness  d[  the 
situation. 
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whose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower, — ^which  are  on  the 
head  of  the  fat  *  ravines  *  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine*.*' 
But  having  these  advantages  which  Shechem  had,  it  iti 
had  others  which  Shechem  had  not.  Situated  on  its  ■*«n8*h. 
steep  height,  in  a  plain  itself  girt  in  by  hills,  it  was  enabled, 
not  less  promptly  than  Jerusalem,  to  resist  the  successive 
assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies. 
The  first  were  baffled  altogether ;  the  second  took  it  only  after 
a  three  years'  siege',  that  is,  three  times  as  long  as  that  which 
reduced  Jerusalem.  The  local  circumstances  of  the  earlier 
sieges  are  well  brought  out  by  M.  Van  de  Velde*.  "  As  the 
mountains  around  the  hill  of  Shemer  are  higher  than  that 
hill  itself,  the  enemy  must  have  been  able  to  discover  clearly 
the  internal  condition  of  the  besieged  Samaria.  .  .  .  The 
inhabitants,  whether  they  turned  their  eyes  upwards  or  down- 
wards to  the  surrounding  hills,  or  into  the  valley,  must  have 
seen  all  full  of  enemies  .  .  .  thirty  and  two  kings,  and  horses 
and  chariots.  The  mountains  and  the  adjacent  circle  of  hills, 
were  so  densely  occupied  by  the  enemy,  that  not  a  man  could 
pass  through  to  bring  provisions  to  the  beleagured  city.  The 
Syrians  on  the  hills  must  have  been  able  from  where  they 
stood  plainly  to  distinguish  the  famishing  inhabitants.*'  On 
that  beautiful  eminence,  looking  far  over  the  plain  of  Sharon 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  west^  and  over  its  own  fertile 
vale  to  the  east,  the  kings  of  Israel  reigned  in  a  luxury  which, 
for  the  very  reason  of  its  being  like  that  of  more  Eastern 
sovereigns,  was  sure  not  to  be  permanent  in  a  race  destined 
for  higher  purposes.  The  vast  temple  of  Baal  was  there 
erected,  which  Jehu  destroyed ;  and,  in  later  times,  Herod 
chose  it  alone  out  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  north,  to  adorn 
with  the  name  and  with  the  temple  of  Augustus,  from  which 
time  it  assumed  the  appellation  which  witli  a  slight  change  it 
has  borne  ever  since,  "  Sebaste."  And  now,  although 
its  existence  has  been  brought  fully  to  light  only 
within  the  last  few  years,  it  still  exhibits  some  relics  of 
ancient  architectural  beauty.  A  long  avenue  of  broken  pillars, 
apparently  the  main  street  of  Herod's  city,  here,  as  at  Pal- 

1  Isa.  xxTiii.  1.  '2  Kings  xviii.  10. 

»  L  376.  877.    See  1  Kings  xx.  13—16;  2  Kings  vi.  24—88. 
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myra  and  Damascus,  adorned  by  a  colonnade  on  each  side, 
still  lines  the  topmost  terrace  of  the  hill.  The  gothic  ruin 
of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  parent  of  the  nume- 
rous churches  which  bear  his  name  throughout  the  West, 
remains  over  what  Christians  and  the  Mussulman  inhabitants 
still  revere  as  the  grave  "of  the  Prophet  John,  son  of 
Zacharias*,"  round  which,  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  the  same 
wild  orgies  were  performed  which  are  now  to  be  seen  round 
**  the  Holy  Sepulchre*."  The  doubtful  tradition,  which 
thus  links  together  on  the  summit  of  Samaria  the  names 
of  the  Baptist  and  his  murderer,  is  amongst  the  very  few 
solemn  recollections  which  attach  to  this  spot.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  reservoir  which  still  exists  in  the  precincts  of 
that  edifice,  half  church,  half  mosque,  may  be  the  "pool" 
beside  which  Naboth  and  his  sons  perished  (as  the  murderers 
of  Ishbosheth  by  the  pool  of  Hebron),  and  in  which  the  blood- 
stained chariot  of  Ahab  was  washed  after  the  fatal  fight  of 
Ramoth-Gilead'.  But  there  is  no  place  of  equal  eminence  in 
Palestine,  with  so  few  great  recollections.  Compared  with 
Shechem  or  Jerusalem,  it  is  a  mere  growth  of  pleasure  and 
convenience ;  the  city  of  luxurious  princes,  not  of  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  priests  and  kings. 
lY.  As  the  central  hills  of  Palestine  terminate  on  the  east 

ThePaasei  *^^  ^^^^  ^  *^®  maritime  plain  and  the  Valley  of 
of  Manas-  the  Jordan,  so  on  the  north  they  descend  through 
long  broken  passes  to  the  edge  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Valleys  of  considerable  depth,  though  never 
contracted  to  defiles,  lead  down  from  one  to  the  other.  Here 
and  there  they  open  into  a  wider  upland  plain.  One  such  is 
that  called  the  plain  of  Sanur\  out  of  which  rise,  like  the 
isolated  rocks  from  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  several  steep  hills, 
the  most  commanding  summit  being  crowned  by  the  strong 
fortress  of  Sanur.  Through  these  passes,  occasionally  guarded 
by  strongholds,  the  lines  of  communication  must  have  run 
between  the  north  and  the  south :  in  these  passes*  "  the  horns 
of  Joseph,  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim*,  and  the  thousands 

>  This  is  ibe  name  by  wbieh  tbe  nide  *  It  is  sometimes  erroneooaly  eaUed 
inbabitants  of  the  present  town  of  Se-      the  plain  of  Sharon. 

bastieh  point  ont  the  tomb.  *  Deut  xxxiii  1 7. 

>  See  Chap.  XIY.       >  Kings  zxii.  3S. 
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of  Manasseh,**  were  to  repulse  the  inyaders  from  the  north. 
Manasseh,  extending  along  the  whole  of  this  long  ridge,  and 
then  stretching  across  the  Jordan  to  join  the  pastoral  division 
of  the  same  tribe,  which  reached  into  the  distant  hills  of 
Bashan  and  Oilead,  was  the  frontier  and  the  outpost  of 
Ephraim.  Of  the  eastern  portion  there  will  be  another  occa- 
sion to  speak.  But  the  chief  historical  importance  of  the 
western  portion  lies  in  its  occupation  of  the  Passes  of  Es- 
draelon.  They  are  very  little  known  ;  and  in  speaking  of  them, 
almost  all  travellers  are  compelled  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
one  well-known  descent  from  Sebaste  through  Sanur  to  Jenin. 
But  the  general  nature  of  the  ground  cannot  be  doubted. 
Whenever  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  has  been  occupied  by  hostile 
forces,  it  must  have  been  from  the  hills  of  Manasseh  that  they 
were  overlooked.  On  this  turns  the  whole  history  of  the  great 
hero  of  Manasseh,  Gideon,  who  amongst  these  hills  was  raised 
up  to  descend  on  the  Midianite  host.  Hence,  too,  in  the  strange 
mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  book 
of  Judith,  the  whole  stress  of  the  defence  of  Palestine  against 
Holofemes  is  laid  on  the  same  tribe;  they  were  "charged  to 
keep  the  passages  of  the  hill  country,  for  by  them  there  was  an 
entrance  into  Judsea,  and  it  was  easy  to  stop  them  that  would 
come  up,  because  the  passage  was  straight  for  two  men  at  the 
most\"  A  pass  so  narrow  as  is  here  intimated  probably  does 
not  exist  in  this  part  of  Palestine.  But  the  general  effect  of 
tlie  description  is  correct;  and  although  Bethulia,  the  city 
besieged  by  Holofernes,  is  unknown',  perhaps  even  a  mere  in- 
vention, yet  there  is  one  place  mentioned  as  the  point  on  which 
all  the  defences  turned,  and  of  which  the  notices  agree  with 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  Jewish  history,  namely  Dothain. 
This  appears  to  have  been  identified  by  the  modem  name  of 
Dotan,  a  little  on  the  west  of  what  is  now  the  usual  descent  on 
the  plain  from  the  hills'.  It  is  a  green  knoll,  rising  out  of  a  flat 
grass  field,  interspersed  with  ancient  cisterns.  Its  first  appear- 
ance— not,  however,  without  some  doubt — ^is  in  the  story  of 
Joseph.  He  left  "  the  'valley '  of  Hebron" — sought  his  brothers 

1  Judith  iv.  7.  »  Van  de  Velde,  L  364—868.     Eobin- 

-  It  may  poedbly  be  the  fortran  of     aon,  Lat.  See.  128. 
Sanur,  mentioned  aboTe. 
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at  Shechem — heard  of  them  from  a  man  in  the  cultivated  "  field," 
BO  often  mentioned — and  found  them  at  Dothain,  or  the  *  Two 
Wells.'  Into  one  of  these  wells,  as  it  would  seem,  his  brethren 
cast  him,  when,  coming  up  from  Esdraelon,  they  saw  the  Arabian 
merchants  on  their  way  from  the  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan 
join  the  great  Egyptian  route  along  the  maritime  plain*.  The 
next  appearance  is  more  certain.  At  Dothain,  or  (as  it  is  here 
written,  in  a  contracted  form)  Dothan,  Elisha  was  living',  when 
the  Syrian  army  with  its  chariots  and  horses  came  up,  no 
doubt  from  Esdraelon,  on  its  way  to  Samaria. 


NOTE. 


MOUNT  eERIZIM. 

Two  complete  accounts  have  been  given  of  Mouut  Gerizitn, — one 
by  Dr.  Bobinson',  who  saw  it  in  1838,  the  other  by  M.  de  Saulcy*, 
who  Baw  it  in  1851.  I  have  ventured  here  and  there  to  add  a  few 
confirmations  or  illustrations  of  my  remarks  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Samaritan,  Jacob  es-Shellaby,  who  acted  as  our  guide  in  1851. 

The  mountain  is  ascended  by  two  well-worn  tracks,  one  leading 
from  the  town  of  N4blu8  at  its  western  extremity,  the  other  from 
the  valley  on  its  northern  side,  near  one  of  the  two  spots  pointed 
out  as  Joseph's  tomb.  It  is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge 
that  the  ''holy  places"  of  the  Samaritans  are  collected.  First, 
there  occurs  the  small  hole  in  the  rocky  ground  where  the  lamb  is 
roasted  on  the  evening  of  the  Passover* ;  next,  the  large  stone 
structure,  supposed  by  M.  De  Saulcy  to  be  the  remains  of  tlie 
Samaritan  temple,  and  by  Dr.  Bobinson  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 


1  Gen.  xxxTii.  12— 28.  The  traditional 
aoene  of  Joseph's  adventures  is  in  the 
plain  of  the  upper  Jordan,  immediately 
north  of  the  Lake  of  Genneeareth,  and 
its  site  marked  by  an  ancient  khan,  bear- 
ing his  name,  "Khan  Yusuf,"  as  its 
neighbourhood  is  by  the  '*  Bridge  of  the 
DanghteiB  of  Jacob,"  over  the  river,  and 
its  oonseqaenoes,  by  the  black  and  white 
stones  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  said  to  be 
the  marks  of  Jacob's  tears.  (See  Chapter 
II.)  Bat  there  is  no  trace  there  of  the 
name  of  Dothan,  nor  does  it  so  well  agree 
with  the  rest  of  the  story;  and  the  whole 
cycle  of  local  tradition  may  have  grown 
np  from  the  belief  of  later  times,  that 
Jacob  lived  and  died  in  the  holy  city  of 


Safed,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  that  region. 
One  expression,  however,  suggests  a  donbt 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  place. 
The  pit  of  Joseph  was  "in  the  wUdemets'* 
(midbar).  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22.)  This  word 
might,  as  in  the  Gh>8x>el8,  be  applied  to 
the  desert- valley  of  the  Jordan — har3^ 
to  the  valleys  of  Samaria. 
»  2  Kings  vi.  13.         >  B.  R.  iii.  124. 

*  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea^  &c.,  iL 
821. 

*  I  have  given  the  whole  scene  of  the 
Samaritan  Passover  in  detail,  as  I  wit- 
nessed it  in  1862,  in  Notices  of  Localities 
in  the  Bast,  &c,  pp.  175—181.  See 
also  Mr.  Bogers's  Notices  of  the  Modem 
Samaritans,  p.  25. 
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fortress  of  Justinian ;  but  in  either  case  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple.     In  one  of  the  towers  of  this  edifice,  on  the  north- 
east angle,  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint,  Sheykh  Qhranem'. 
Under  the  southern  wall  of  this  castle  or  temple,  is  a  line  of  rocky 
slabs,  called  the  ''ten  stones,"  in  commemoration  of  the  ten  (or 
twelve)  stones  brought  by  Joshua,  or  of  the  ten  tribes  of  the 
northern  kingdom.    They  have  every  appearance  of  a  large  rocky 
platform:    the  twelve  (for   there    are   twelve    distinctly  marked) 
divided  each  from  each  by  natural  fissures.     It  was  also  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  ''burning-place'*  of  the  victims  (Har-rakah). 
Beyond  this  platform,  and  still  further  to  the  east,  is  a  smooth 
surface  of  rock,  sloping  down  to  a  hole  on  its  south  side.     The 
rock,  according  to  the  present  story,  is  the  holy  place ;  the  scene 
of  Abraham's  sacrifice ;  th^  Bethel  of  Jacob ;  the  spot  where  the 
Ark  rested ;  the  hole  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.     But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  is  the  original  sanctuary ' ;  and  that  the  hole  is  an 
aperture  for  the  sewerage  of  the  blood  of  victims ;  and  it  thus 
furnishes  an   illustration  of  the  threshing-floor  of   Araunah,   on 
which  the  altar  of  David  and  Solomon  was  built,  with  the  cavity ' 
underneath  for  the  reception  of  the  blood  and  garbage. 

I  have  stated  that  there  is  every  probability  that  G-erizim,  and  not 
Jerusalem,  is  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  Abraham. 

1.  The  meeting  with  Melchizedek  (Ghen.  xiv.  17,  18)  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  fragment  of  Theodotus  preserved  by  Eusebius,  ^^tj„- 
to  have  occurred  in  "  Ar-Q-erizim,"  the  "  Mountain  of  the  with  Mel- 
Most  HighV  It  is  clear  that  this,  as  in  the  analogous  case  c*ii«edek. 
of  Ar-Mageddon,  is  simply  the  Greek  version  of  "  the  mountain  of 
G-erizim,''  the  uniform  mode  of  designating  that  eminence.  So  I 
observed  that  Jacob  es-Shellaby  always  called  it  "  Ar-Gerizim  "  in 
Arabic.  That  it  should  have  been  thus  early  set  apart  as  the 
"mountain  of  the  Most  JBLighy^  is  natural,  from  the  commanding 
appearance  which  it  presents,  especially  as  seen  from  the  plain  of 
Philistia  and  Sharon,  up  which,  in  all  probability,  the  old  Gerizites, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  must  have  swept  from  the  Desert. 
And  its  elevation  above  the  neighbouring  hills  is  so  great  as  naturally 
to  deserve  the  supremacy  which  Josephus  gives  it,  of  "  the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  of  Samaria'." 

This  traditional  selection  of  G-erizim  as  the  scene  of  the  meeting 


'  The  same  name  was  reported  to  as  probably  was  merely  from  the  Massnlman 

as  to  De  Sanlcy,  iL  367.  guide's  association  of  snch  a  spot  with  the 

'  See  Chapter  III.  niche  of  the  '*Mihrab*'  in  mosques. 

'  To  ns,  as  to  De  Sanlcy,  a  niche  or  *  Baseb.  Pnep.  Er.  ix.  22. 

apse  in  the  ''castle**  was  shown  as  the  '  Ant.  XI.  Tiii.  2. 
*<  Kibleb  "  of  the  Samaritans.     Bat  this 
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^vith  Melcbizedek  is  further  confirmed  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative.  Abraham  was  returning  from  his  victory  over  the 
eastern  kings  at  Dan,  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Jordan,  when  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  king  of  Sodom  "at  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
which  is  the  king's  'valley,'"  or,  as  the  Septuagint  renders  it, 
"  of  the  kings,"  probably  in  allusion  to  this  very  meeting*.  This 
valley  is  mentioned  once  again  expressly  as  '*  the  king's  valley," 
where  Absalom  bad  erected  his  tomb*.  It  was  conjectured  in  later 
times,  that  this  valley  was  the  ravine  of  the  Kedron  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  coujecture  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  name 
of  Absalom's  tomb  attached  to  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  monu- 
ments in  that  ravine.  But  the  context  in  both  places  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  place  was  somewhere  near  the  Yalley  of  the 
Jordan,  probably  on  its  eastern  side,  where  the  death  of  Absalom 
occurred,  and  where  it  would  therefore  be  mentioned  as  a  singular 
coincidence  that  he  had  erected  his  monument  near  the  scene  of  his 
end.  The  only  other  occasion  on  which  the  word  "  Shaveh  "  is  used 
(meaning,  apparently,  a  dale,  or  level  space),  occurs  in  these  same 
parts,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Moab,  "Sbaveh-Kiriathaim*."  In 
such  a  level  space  in  one  of  the  valleys,  Abraham  would  naturally  be 
met  by  the  grateful  king  of  Sodom.  And  at  this  same  spot  would 
also  appear  the  king  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Salem,  of  which 
the  name  possibly  occurs  again  in  the  same  vicinity  in  the  history  of 
Jacob ;  then  again,  after  a  long  interval,  in  Judith  iv.  4;  then  in  the 
history  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  still  lingers  in  a  village  seen  from 
the  summit  of  Gerizim  in  the  valley  which  leads  out  of  the  plain  of 
Shechem  towards  the  Jordan"*.  He  was  also  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God — that  is  the  very  name,  as  we  have  seen,  under  which 
God  was  worshipped  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim — and  to  him  as  the 
royal  guardian  and  minister  of  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous 


^  Gen  ziy.  17.  Joeephns  calls  it  T^^iov 
^a<ri\€iov  (Ant.  I.  x.  2),  an  expression 
which  he  could  never  have  applied  to  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  On  the  other 
hand  (in  Ant.  VIL  z.  3),  in  speaking  of 
Absalom's  tomb,  he  calls  it  icoiAaf  i3a- 
<riAiK^,  and  speaks  of  it  as  only  three 
stadia  from  Jerusalem. 

3  2  Sam.  xviii.  18. 

'  Uen.  xiv.  5.   See  Appendix,  Shaveh, 

^  Jerome  speaks  of  having  seen  large 
iTiins  at  Salem,  near  Scythopolis,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  '*  Melchizedek*s  Palace." 
Kpiphanius  (Adv.  Hser.  iL  p.  469)  speaks 
of  its  situation  exactly  where  it  is  now 
shown,  in  the  plain  opposite  Shechero. 
The  other  and  now  more  popular  tradi- 
tion, which  Kpiphanius  describes  as  exist- 
ing in  his  time,  and  which  is  also  adopted 
by  Suidas  {voce  Melcbizedek ),  supposes 


Salem  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of 
JeboB,  and  that  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  this  name  to  the  Holy  City  was 
merely  a  revival  of  its  ancient  appella- 
tion. In  favour  of  this  belief,  is : — (1.) 
The  fact  that  Jerusalem  is  once  so  called 
in  Psalm  Ixxvi.  2.  (2.)  The  authority  of 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  I.  x.  2),  who  expressly 
identifies  the  Salem  of  Melchisedek  with 
Jerusalem.  (8.)  The  incidental  confirma- 
tion of  it  in  the  name  of  Melcbizedek 
^tbe  King  of  Righteousness) — which  might 
seem  to  be  the  natural  precursor  of 
Adonizedek  (the  Lord  of  Righteousness), 
king  of  Jebns  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 
But  the  concurrence  of  testimonies  and 
probabilities  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
northern  Salem,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  belief  to  the  contrary  in  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.    Jerome  incllnod  to  the 
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eanctnary  of  Palestine,  Abraham  paid  the  tenth  of  the  recently 
acquired  spoil. 

2:  What  is  affirmed  by  the  Gentile  tradition  with  regard  to  the 
connection  of  Gerisim  with  Melchizedek,  is  affirmed  by  the  Saerifioe  of 
Samaritan  tradition  with  regard  to  its  connection  with  the  I»»<5» 
sacrifice  of  Isaac.    "  Beyond  all  doubt  '*  (this  is  the  form  in  which  tlie 
story  is  told  amongst  the  Samaritans  themselves)  "  Isaac  was  offered 
on  Ar-Gerizim.     Abraham  said, '  Let  us  go  up  and  sacrifice  on  the 
mountain.'     He  took  out  a  rope  to  fasten  his  son ;  but  Isaac  said 
'  No :  I  will  lie  still.'     Thrice  the  knife  refused  to  cut. '  Then  G^d 
from  heaven  called  to  Gabriel, '  Go  down  and  save  Isaac,  or  I  will 
destroy  thee  from  among  the  Angels.'     From  the  seventh  heaven 
Gabriel  called  and  pointed  to  the  ram.    The  place  of  the  ram's 
capture  is  still  shown  near  the  Holy  Place."     The  Jewish  tradition, 
as  represented  by  Josephus,  transfers  the  scene  to  the  hill  on  which 
the  temple  was  afterwards  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  belief  has 
been  perpetuated  in  Christian  times  as  attached  to  a  spot  in  the 
garden  of  the  Abyssinian  Convent,-not  indeed  on  Mount  Moriah, 
but  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
with  the  intention  of  connecting  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  with  the 
Crucifixion.     An   ancient   thorn-tree,   covered   with   the   rags   of 
pilgrims,  is  stUl  shown  as  the  thicket  in  which  the  ram  was  caught. 
But  the  Samaritan  tradition  is  here  again  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  story.    Abraham  was  ^  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines." 
From   the    south   of  the    plain    he  would   advance,  till   on    the 
morning  of  "the  third  day,"  in  the  plain  of  Sharan,  the  massive 
height  of  Gerizim  is  visible  "afar  off,''  ai^d  from  thence  half  a 
day  would  bring  him  to  its  summit.    Exactly  such   a   view  is 
to  be  had  in  that  plain^ ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  view  or 
impression  can  fiairly  be  said  to  exist  on  the  road  from  the  south 
to  Jerusalem,  even  if  what  is  at  most  a  journey  of  two  days 
could  be  extended  to  three.     The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  indeed 
seen  from  the  ridge  of  Mar  Elias,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles ; 
but  there  is  no  elevation,  nothing  corresponding  to  the  "place 
afar  off""  to  which  Abraham  "  lifted  up  his  eyes."     And  the  spe- 
cial locality  which  Jewish  tradition   has  assigned  for  the  place, 
and  whose  name  is  the  chief  guarantee  for  the  tradition — Mount 
Moriah,  the  Hill  of  the  Temple— is  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is 
close  upon  it,  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley  of  HinnoM,  from 
whence  he  looks  down  upon  it,  as  on  a  lower  eminence'.     And  when 
from  the  circumstances  we  pass  to  the  name,  the  argument  based 
upon  it  in  favour  of  Jerusalem  is  at  least  equally  balanced  by  the 

belief  that  Jacob's  Salem  was  Shechem  Melchize(l6k*8  abode  to  some  spot  on  the 

itself,  thongli  he  mentlomi  another  near  eastward  of  N&blus. 

Scythopolis,  and  also  one  on  the  teest  of  '  See  Chapter  VI. 

Jerusalem.   The  Samaritan  tradition  fixes  ^  Barclay  (City  of  the  Great  King,  p. 
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argument  which  it  yields  in  favoar  of  Gerizim.  The  name  of 
Moriah,  as  applied  to  the  Temple  hill,  refers  to  the  vision  of  David 
after  the  plague.  *'  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  in  the  Mount  of 
'  the  appearance '  (moriah)  [of  the  Lord],  where  He  appeared  (nireah) 
unto  David  his  father^."  Some  such  play  on  the  word  is  apparent  also 
in  Gen.  xxii.  8, 14,  '^  God  will  see  " — ^  in  the  mountain  the  Lord  thall 
see,*  where  the  Hebrew  word  employed,  (Jehovah  jireh,)  is  from 
the  same  root.  But  in  the  case  of  the  mountain  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice,  it  was  probably  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  its  con- 
spicuous position  as  ''seen  from  afar  off;"  and  the  name  was  thus 
applicsd  not  merely,  to  "  one  of  the  mountains,"  but  to  the  whole 
"  land ' " — an  expression  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  contracted  emi- 
nence of  the  Temple.  The  ULX^  moreover,  evidently  unconscious 
of  its  identification  with  the  Mount  of  Jerusalem,  translate  it,  r^r 
yijv  Tijv  vypriKfiyy  "the  high  land," — a  term  exactly  agreeing  with 
the  appearance  which  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  especially  Gerizim, 
present  to  a  traveller  advancing  up  the  maritime  plain,  and  also 
with  the  before  mentioned  expression  of  Theodotus — *'  the  mountain 
of  the  Most  High."  It  is  impossible  here  not  to  ask,  whether  a 
trace  of  the  name  of  Moriah,  as  applied  to  Gerizim,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, may  not  be  found  in  the  torm  "Mbreh,**  applied  in  Gen.  xii.  6, 
to  the  grove  of  terebinths  in  the  same  vicinity  P  of  which  the  same 
translation  is  given  by  the  LXX,  as  of  Moriah — ri)v  ipvy  ri^v  wjniX^y 
"the  hiffh  oak."  Hebrew  scholars  must  determine  how  far  the 
difference  of  the  radical  letters  of  rp^D  and  miD  is  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  identification.  In  Gen.  xxii.  the  Samaritans  actually 
read  Moreh  for  Moriah ;  and  the  LXX,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Jerome,  all  translate  the  word  by  "  lofty  "  or  "  conspicuous,"  which 
would  be  a  just  translation  of  "Moreh,"  not  of  "Moriah."  See 
Bleek,  in  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1831,  p.  520. 

Mr.  Ghrove  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  probable  confirmation  of  thia 
view  in  Amos  vii.  9,  16,  where  "the  high  places  of  Itaae"  and 
"  the  house  of  Isaae  "  are  mentioned  as  amongst  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  northern  kingdom. 

68)  notices  a  rock  m  the  valley  of  the      never  have  heen  on  the  regular  road  from 

Eedron,  from  which  JeruBalem  can  be  seen      the  South. 

Bome  miles  to  the  South.    But  thia  could  ^  2  Chron.  iii.  1.  '  Gen.  xxii.  2. 
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THS  MARITIME  PLAIN. 

Zeph.  it  5,  6,  7.  "  Woe  unto  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  sea  coeste,  the  natioiL 
of  the  Gherethitea  t  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  against  jon  ;  0  Canaan,  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  I  will  eyen  destroy  thee,  that  there  shall  be  no  iiJiabitant. 
And  the  sea  coast  shall  be  dwellings  and  '  cisterns '  for  shepherds^  and  folds 
for  flocks.  And  the  coast  shall  be  for  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Jndah ; 
they  shall  feed  thereupon." 

Judges  V.  17.     **  Why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships  ?*' 

Isaiah  Izr.  10.     ''Sharon  shall  be  a  fold  of  flocks.** 

Acts  iz.  85.  ''All  that  dwelt  in  Lydda  and  Saron  •  •  .  turned  unto 
the  Lord." 

Judges  T.  17.     "  Asher  continued  on  the  sea  shore,  and  abode  in  his 
creeks.' " 

Esek.  xxYii.  8|  4*  "0  Tyrus  .  .  .  thy  borders  are  in  .the  midst  of  the 
sea. 


Maritime  Plain. — I.  TheSHBPflXLAH  :  thePhHisUnet :  1.  Maritime  character 
— name  of  Palestine;  2.  Thestrongholde — sieges;  3.  Corn-fields — oon- 
tact  with  Dan  ;  4.  Level  plain — contact  with  Egypt  and  the  Desert.  II. 
Plain  ov  Sharon — pasture-land — Dor — forest — Cssarea — connection 
with  Apostolic  history.  III.  Plain  and  Bat  of  Aore — Tribe  of  Asher. 
IV.  Plain  of  Proeniola  :  1.  Separation  from  Palestine  ;  2.  Harbours ; 
8.  Security ;  4.  Rivers.    Tyre  and  Sidon — ^name  of  Stru. 


THE  MAEITIME   PLAIN. 


We  have  now  reached  what  was  in  fact  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  chief  home  of  the  chosen  people.  All  the  main  historical 
events  of  their  domestic  history  passed  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  and  of  Judah.  This  clump  of  hills  was  the  focus  of 
the  natioQal  life.  All  the  parts  of  Palestine  that  lay  round  it 
to  the  west,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  east  were  comparatively 
foreign ;  the  south,  as  we  have  seen,  ended  in  the  Desert. 

The  point  to  which  we  have  thus  attained,  overlooking  from 
the  outposts  of  Manasseh  the  great  battle-field  of  Esdraelon, 
compels  us  to  make  a  retrograde  movement  and  consider  the 
Maritime  Plain  extending  along  the  western  coast,  with  which 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  stands  in  close  connection. 

I.  Beginning  from  the  southern  Desert,  the  first  division  of 
this  plain,  which  comprised  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Philis- 
tines, is  uniformly  termed  in  the  Old  Testament,  The  tr^^^^, 
LowCotmiryC'Shephelah")*.  The  boundaries  of  their  phelahj' or 
territory,  though  indefinite,  may  be  measured  by  their  *^**** 
five  great  cities ;  of  which  Ekron  is  the  furthest  north,  and 
Gaza  the  furthest  south.  Two  parallel  tracts  divide  the  flat 
plain  :  the  sandy  tract  (Bamleh),  on  which  stand  the  maritime 
cities ;  and  the  cultivated  tract,  which  presents  for  the  most  part 
an  unbroken  mass  of  com,  out  of  which  rise  here  and  there 
slight  eminences  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards,  the  seats 
of  the  more  inland  cities.     Gath^  has  entirely  disappeared,  but 

>  ''Shephelah,"  the  Hebrew  word,  is  pre-      See  Appendix,  tub  voce. 
i«nred  untranslated  in  1  Maco.  xiL  38.  '  See  Porter's  Syria  and  Palestine. 
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Ekron,  Ashdod,  Qaza,  and  Ascalon  retain  their  names ;  and 
the  thi'ee  last  have  sites  suflEiciently  commanding  to  justify  their 
ancient  fame.  The  four  points  thus  indicated  in  the  Philistine 
territory — ^its  seaboard,  its  strongholds,  its  fertility,  its  level 
plain —  explain  much  of  the  Philistine  history. 

1.  Without  losing  ourselves  in  doubtful  discussions  as  to 
Maritime  their  origin,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Philistines  were 
the  Phi^''°^  emphatically  "  strangers  "*.  They  were  "  strangers  " 
liBtineB.  from  beyond  the  western  sea,  whether  from  Asia 
Minor,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  name  of  Caphtor  (accord* 
ing  to  the  LXX,  Gappadocia),  or  from  the  nearer  island  of  Crete, 
as  seems  to  be  implied  in  their  appellation  of  Cherethites*. 
To  such  colonists  the  southern  shores  of  Palestine  offered  a 
home.  On  those  shores  they  long  retained  their  ancient  sea- 
faring worship.  Dagon,  the  "  Fish-god,"  was  honoured  with 
stately  temples  even  in  the  inland  cities  of  Gaza  and  Ashdod^ ; 
Derceto,  the  Fish-goddess,  was  worshipped  at  Ascalon^;  and 
near  Jaffa,  the  modem  village  of  Beit-Dejan  preserves  the 
name  of  another  "  House  of  Dagon,"  of  which  the  ancient 
records  make  no  mention.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  their  own 
seafaring  habits  there  is  no  authentic  trace.  Jaffa  or  Joppa 
was  the  only  port  on  their  coast,  and  that  apparently  was  always 
in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites.  Within  its  narrow  limits  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  Dan  "  remained  in  ships*/'  during  the 
conflict  of  the  central  and  northern  tribes  with  Sisera.  To 
the  port  of  Jaffa  came  the  rafts  for  Solomon's  Temple,  and 
from  that  port  Jonah  embarked  on  his  distant  voyage.  But 
though  the  Philistines  themselves  made  no  apparent  use  of 
the  sea,  their  maritime  situation  must  account  for  the  curious 
fact,  that  from  this  foreign  and  hostile  race  the  Holy  Land 
acquired  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  commonly  known  in 
the  Western  world.  Palestine,  or  "  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
Name  of  tines,"  was  the  part  of  Judeea  with  which  the  Greeks 
Palmtiki.  ^gj.g  gj,g^  gj^^  chiefly  acquainted,  as  they  followed  in 

the  track  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  along  this 

^  Such  is  the  probable  meaning  of  the  4  Died.  Sic.  ii.  4. 

word,  and  bo  the  LXX  asnallj  render  it  *  Judg.  v.  17.     See  also  the  inacrip- 

— *aX\o<p6\oi.  tion  of  King  EsmunaKir    described  in 

<  Zeph.  ii.  5.  Note  C  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

»  1  Sam.   7,  2;    Judg.    xvi.    23*     1 
Maoc  X.  81 
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narrow  strip  of  Syria,  or  as  their  vessels  may  occasionally  have 
touched  at  Jaffa.  And  thus  by  a  process  similar,  though  con- 
verse, to  that  by  which  the  Eomans  gave  the  name  of  Asia  and 
Africa  to  tlie  two  small  provinces  which  they  first  possessed  on 
those  two  continents,  or  the  English  applied  the  name  of  the 
whole  Teutonic  race  (Dutch)  to  that  people  of  Germany  whicli 
lay  immediately  opposite  their  own  shores,  the  title  of  **  Phi- 
listia,"  or  "  Palestine,"  was  transferred  from  the  well-known 
frontier  to  the  unknown  interior  of  the  whole  countr}^ 

2.  The  cities  have  been  already  enimierated.  There  is 
nothing  specially  to  distinguish  them  each  from  each.  TheStrong- 
They  rise  above  the  plain  on  their  respective  hills ;  ^<^^<^- 
Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Ekron  withdrawn  from  the  coast,  Ascalon 
and  Jaffa  situated  upon  it*  They  are  all  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  beauty  and  profusion  of  the  gardens  which  surround 
them — ^the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  pomegranates,  tlie  enormous 
oranges  which  gild  the  green  foliage  of  their  famous  groves. 
Well  might  Jaffa*,  "  the  beautiful,"  be  so  called ;  well  might 
Ascalon  be  deemed  the  haunt  of  the  S}Tian  Venus.  Her 
temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  Sacred  Doves' — sacred  by  imme- 
morial legends  on  the  spot,  and  celebrated  there  even  as  late 
as  Eusebius, — still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens 
which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined  walls.  These 
cities,  thus  situated  on  the  grand  route  of  the  invaders  of 
Palestine  from  north  or  south,  have  always  played  a  part  in 
resisting  the  attacks  of  besieging  armies.  The  longest  siege 
recorded  in  history  was  that  conducted  for  twenty-seven  years 
by  Psammetichus  against  Ashdod.  Gaza,  protected  both  by 
its  eminence  and  by  the  sandy  tract*  reaching  up  to  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  provoked  the  siege  which 
has  left  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  character  of  Alexander.  In 
Ascalon  was  entrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam  of  history 
which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the  plains  of  Philistia.  Within 
the  walls  and  towers  still  standing,  Richard  held  his  court ; 
and  the  white-faced  hill  which,  seen  from  their  heights,  forms 
so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  is 


*  See  Chapter  V.  p.  243.  Doves,  in  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4. 

^  Sec  tbe  legendary  origin  of  the  Sacred  •  See  Qrote'a  Greece^  aii.  193. 
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Comfields. 


the  **  Blanche-Garde "  of  the   Crasading  chroniclers,  which 
witnessed  his  chief  adventures  \ 

3.  But  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  Phi- 
listia  is  its  immense  plain  of  cornfields,  stretching 
from  the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract  right  up  to  the  very 
wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  which  look  down  its  whole  length 
from  north  to  south.  These  rich  fields  must  have  heen  the 
great  source  at  once  of  the  power  and  the  value  of  Philistia ; 
the  cause  of  its  frequent  aggressions  on  Israel,  and  of  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  Israel  to  master  the  territory.  It  was  in  fact 
a  "  little  Egypt."  As  in  earlier  ages  the  tribes  of  Palestine, 
when  pressed  by  famine  went  down  to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
so,  in  later  ages,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  Shunammite  went 
with  her  household  "  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years'."  In  that  plain  of  com,  and  those  walls  of 
rock,  lies  the  junction  of  Philistine  and  Israelite  history,  which 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  tribe  of  Dan*.  This  region  ig  what  the 
kings  of  Sidon  regarded  as  "  the  root  of  Dan\"  These  are  the 
fields  of  "  standing  com,"  with  "  vineyards  and  olives"  amongst 
OoDtact  them,  into  which  the  Danite  hero  sent  down  the 
with  Dan.  "three  hundred  'jackals** '"Trom  the  neighbouring 
hills.  In  the  dark  openings  here  and  there  seen  from  far  in 
the  face  of  those  blue  hills,  were  the  fortresses  of  Dan,  whence 
Samson  **  went  down*"  into  the  plain.  Through  these  same 
openijigs,  after  the  fall  of  Goliath,  the  Philistines  poured  back 
and  fled  to  the  gates  of  Ekron,  and  through  these  the  milch- 
idne,  lowing  as  they  went,  carried  back  the  Ark  to  the  hills 
of  Judah\    In  the  caves*  which  pierce  the  sides  of  the  lime- 


'  May  it  not  also  be  "Libnah,"  the 
"  White  city,"  which  Sennacherib  was 
besieging  (2  Kings  xiz.  8)  immediately 
before  the  destruction  of  his  army  ?  The 
name,  the  situation,  and  the  strength  of 
the  position  perfectly  agree.  (Compare 
Joshua  XV.  42.) 

*  2  Kings  viii.  2. 

^  With  the  exception  of  the  events  of 
Samson^s  life,  the  history  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Dan  is  too  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  Judah  to  be  further  deve- 
loped. In  one  instance  the  Talmud 
speaks  of  the  houses  of  a  particular  city 


(Baalath),  belonging  to  Judah,  and  the 
fields  to  Dan.  (Schwarz,  p.  138).  So  at 
Hebron  the  city  belonged  to  Levi,  and  the 
fields  to  Judah  :  Josh.  xzi.  11,  12. 

<  See  Note  C. 

»  "Shualim,"  Jud.  XT.  4. 

•  Jud.  xiv.  1,  5,  7. 

7  1  Sam.  xvii.  62  ;  vi.  12. 

^  That  both  these  caverns  were  in 
this  direction  is  implied  by  the  context. 
Samson,  after  the  slaughter  at  Timnath, 
**we7U  dozen  into  the  *  cleft*  of  thd 
'clift'  Etam,"and  there  concealed  him- 
self till  he  was  **b}vuglu  up"   by  the 
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stone  cliffs  of  Lekieh  and  Deir-Dubban  on  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
may  probably  be  found  the  refuge  of  Samson  in  the  "  cliff " 
Etam,  before  his  yictory  with  the  jawbone ;  as  perhaps  after- 
wards of  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam.  It  is  not  often  that 
on  the  same  scene,  events  so  romantic  have  been  enacted  at 
such  an  interval  of  time,  as  the  deeds  of  strength  which  were 
wrought  in  this  plain  by  him,  '*  before  whose  lion  ramp  the 
bold  Askalonite  fell,"  and  those  of  our  own  Coeur  de  Lion. 

4.  As  these  plains  form  the  point  of  junction  and  contrast 
with  the  hills  of  Judah  on  the  west,  so  they  form  a    Level 
point  of  junction  and  similarity  with  the  wide  pastures    ^^^"*« 
of  the  Desert  on  the  south.     This  free  access  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  unprotected  frontier  of  Philistia  is  what  Contact 
in  more  recent  times  has  always   attached  its  for-  2^^S^^^ 
tunes  more  or  less  to  those  southern  regions.    Gaza  Desert 
was  and  is  the  frontier  city  of  Syria  and  the  Desert,  on  the 
south-west,  as  Damascus  on  the  north-east;   and  standing  as 
it  does  on  its  solitary  eminence  with  no  protection  but  its 
surrounding  sand   and  mud,  it  was  unable   to   restrain  the 
advance  of  any  enemy  from  that  quarter.     Hence  the  frequent 
march   of  the  Egyptian  kings  through  'the  low   country." 
Hence  the  possession  of  this  plain  by  the  Edomite  Arabs, 
who,  taking  Eleuiheropolis  for  their  capital,  occupied  it  under 
the  name  of  Idumaea,  during  the  period  of  the  Herods. 
Hence  the  insecurity  of  these  parts  at  the  present 
day  from  the  unchecked  incursions   of  the  Bedouin  tribes ; 
reproducing  a   likeness   of  the  desolations,  which,  probably 
from  the  same  cause,  befell  this  same  region  at  the  close  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.     "  0  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
I  will  even  destroy  thee  that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant,  and 
the  sea  coast  shall  be  dwellings  and  *  cisterns '  for  shepherds, 
and  folds  for  flocks*." 

II.    The   corn-fields   of  Philistia,   as   we    advance  further 

men  of  Jud.ah  (Judges  xv.  8,  13).    David  Appendix  §  8.   For  the  probable  identifi- 

fled  from  Gath  to  the  cave  of  Adullam,  cation  of  these  caves,  see  Vau  de  Yelde, 

and   all   his  father^s  house  voent  down  ii.  140,  157. 

from  the  hills  of  .Bethlehem  to  visit  him  ^  1  Kings  xix.,  8  (Libnah) ;  xziii.,  29  ; 

there   (1    Sam.    xxii.    1).      Adulkim  is  2  Chron.  xxxv.,  20,22;    2  Ghron.  xii., 

rIso  fixed  by  Joshua  xv.  35,  to  be  in  the  2 — 4  ;  and  2  Ghron.  xiv.,  9, 10,  compared 

Shepkelah,  that  being  the  word  rendered  with  Josh,  xv.,  44. 

"  valley "  in  verse  33.   For /SAepAe/oA  see  '  Zeph.  ii.  5,  6. 
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north,  melt  into  a  plain,  less  level  and  less  fertile,  though 
still  strongly  marked  off  &om  the  mountain-wall  of  Ephraim, 
Plaiv  or  as  that  of  Philistia  was  &om  the  hills  of  Judah  and 
Shaboh.      j)jm      "pjjjg  j[g  «  Sharon,"  a  name  of  the  same  root 

as  that  used  to  designate  the  tahle-lands  heyond  the  Jordan 
("  Mishor  "),  and  derived  from  its  smoothness — that  is,  appa- 
rently, its  freedom  from  rock  and  stone'.  Like  the  Philistine 
plain  it  is  divided  into  the  "  Bamleh,"  or  sandy  tract  along  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  cultivated  tract  further  inland,  here  called 
"  Khassab,"  the  "  reedy ; "  apparently  from  the  high  reeds 
which  grow  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  streams  which  here 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean ;  one  of  them  always  having  borne 
that  name — "Kanah*"  or  the  "reedy."  It  is  interspersed 
with  corn-fields  and  thinly  studded  with  trees,  the  remnants, 
apparently,  of  a  great  forest  which  existed  here  down  to  the 
second  century*.  Eastward  the  hills  of  Ephraim  look  down 
upon  it — the  huge  rounded  ranges  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim* 
towering  above  the  rest ;  and  at  their  feet  the  wooded  cone,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stood  Samaria.  But  its  chief  fame  then, 
Pa8tui«-  as  now,  was  for  its  excellence  as  a  pasture-land.  Its 
^^'  wide  undulations  are  sprinkled  with  Bedouin  tents 

and  vast  flocks  of  sheep ;  the  true  successors  of  "  the  herds 
which  were  fed  in  Sharon,"  in  David's  reign,  under  "  Shitrai 
the  Sharonite  *,"  and  of  "  the  folds  of  flocks,"  which  Isaiah 
foretold  in  "Sharon,"  as  the  mark  of  the  restored  Israel*. 
Probably  this  very  fact,  then  as  now,  rendered  it  insecure,  and 
therefore  unfrequented  by  the  Israelites  of  the  mountain  country 
above;  at  any  rate  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation no  one  historical  name  or  event  is  attached  to  this 
Dor  and  <iistrict.  The  only  town  that  marked  the  region  in 
Naphath-  early  times  is  Dor,  with  its  surrounding  district  of 
"Naphath-Dor'."     It  was  the  northernmost  limit  of 


Dor. 


'  Like  the  Greek  word  iupfXfis.  (See 
Appendix.) 

'  Joahna  xvi.  8  ;  xtu.  9.  In  the 
Gemai-a  (Shevith,  f(A.  88,  4),  reedt  are 
mentioned  as  the  special  mark  of  streams. 
(Beland's  Palestine,  p.  306.) 

'  Efra  H^vfios  p^yas  rir,  Strabo,  xrii. 
Apvfios  is  the  same  word  by  which  the 
LXX  hare  translated  ''Sharon,"  in  Isa. 
IXT.   10,    certainly  not   from   its   real 


meaning,  and  therefore  probably  from 
this  well-known  feature  by  which  to  them 
it  was  chiefly  distinguished.  It  continued 
till  the  Crusades  (Michaud,  Ch.  VIII.). 

*  See  Chapter  V.  p.  249. 

*  1  Chr.  xxrii.  29.  ^ 
'  Isaiah  Ixv.  10. 

7  Josh.  xi.  2  ("borders");  xii.  23 
("coast")  ;  1  Kings  iv.  11  ("region"). 
For  the  word  Naphalhy  see  Appendix. 
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the  tAbe  of  Dan ;  but  it  was  better  known  as  the  farthest 
southern  settlement*  of  the  Canaanites,  joining  on  to  that  line 
of  seaport  towns  which  extends  henceforth  in  regular  succes- 
sion along  the  coast  as  far  as  Aradus,  or  Arvad.    Its  situation, 
with  its  little  harbour  enclosed  within  the  wild  rocks  rising 
over  the  shell-strewn  beach,  and  covered  by  the  fragments  of  the 
later  city  of  Tantiira,  is  still  a  striking  feature  on  the  lonely  shore. 
But  it  was  the  fate  of  Sharon,  as  of  some  other  parts  of 
Palestine,  after  centuries  of  obscurity  to  receive  a  new  life 
under  the  Boman  Empire.    From  being  the  least  distinguished 
tract  it  rose  in  the  reign  of  Herod  almost  to  the  first  import- 
ance.    On  a  rocky  ledge,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Ascalon 
on  the  south,  and  Dor  on  the  north,  rise  the  ruins  of  Csesarea, 
now  the  most  desolate  site  in  Palestine.     Like  the 
vast  fragments  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  they  run 
out  into  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  dashes  over 
the  prostrate   columns   and  huge  masses  of  masonry;  but, 
unlike  St.  Andrew's — ^unlike  in  this  respect  to  most  Eastern 
ruins — ^no  sign  of  human  habitation  is  to  be  found  within  the 
circuit  of  its  deserted  walls,  no  village  or  even  hovel  remains 
on  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  capital  of  Palestine.    With 
his  usual  magnificence  of  conception,  Herod  the  Great  deter- 
mined to  relieve  the  inhospitable  barrier  which  the  coast  of  his 
country  opposed  to  the  Western  world,  by  making  an  artificial 
port,  and  attaching  to  it  the  chief  city  of  his  kingdom.     The 
divergence  of  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  contrast  between  this  Boman  metropolis  and  those  native 
capitals  of  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Shechem,  and  Samaria,  which 
we  have  already  examined.    Whatever  differences  distinguished 
those  older  cities  from  each  other,  they  had  this  in  common, 
that  they  were  all  completely  inland.     To  have  planted  the 
centres  of  national  and  religious  lijfe  on  the  sea-shore  was  a 
thought  which  never  seems  to  have  entered  even  into  the 
imperial  mind  of  Solomon.     Far  away  at  Ezion-Geber  on  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  was  the  chief  emporium  of  his  trade.    Even 
Jaifa  only  received  the  rafts  which  floated  down  the  coast  from 
Tyre  *.     To  describe  the  capital  as  a  place  "  where  shall  go  no 

1  See  Note  C.  M  KiDgs  ix.  27.   t.  9. 
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galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  by  V'  is  not,  as 
according  to  Western  notions  it  would  be,  an  expression  of 
weakness  and  danger,  but  of  prosperity  and  security.  But  in 
Herod  tliis  ancient  Oriental  dread  of  the  sea  had  no  existence. 
He  had  himself  been  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Borne,  and 
on  his  alliance  with  Borne  his  own  power  depended ;  and  when, 
after  his  death,  his  kingdom  became  a  Boman  province,  the 
city  which  he  had  called  by  the  name  of  his  Imperial  patron, 
was  still  continued  as  the  seat  of  the  Boman  governor,  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  which  induced  him  to  select  the  site — ^its 
maritime  situation.  From  that  sea-girt  city,-  Pontius  Pilate 
came  yearly  across  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  up  the  hills,  to 
keep  guard  on  the  Festivals  at  Jerusalem.  In  tlie  theatre, 
built  by  his  father, — looking  out,  doubtless,  after  the  manner 
of  all  Greek  theatres,  over  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  Herod 
Agrippa  was  struck  with  his  mortal  disease*. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  important  link  which  Csesarea 
possesses  with  Sacred  history,  is  that  which  is  at  once  explained 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  th^  seat  of  government.  Of  all  the 
Co  lAsf  regions  of  Palestine  there  is  none  w^hich  is  so  closely 
of  Sharon  Connected  with  the  Apostolic  liistory  as  this  tract  of 
rea^wHr  <^^fst  between  Gaza  and  Acre,  and  especiaUy  the 
Apostolic  neighbourhood  of  Caesarea.  After  the  first  few  years 
^'  or  months  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  the  scene  of 
their  labours  was  removed  from  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  their 
race  "  in  Judtea  and  Samaria  "  to  "  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
land."  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  half  GentUe  cities  of  the  coast 
were  more  secure  than  the  centres  of  national  fanaticism  in  the 
interior;  partly  in  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  greatness 
of  their  mission,  these  vast  Gentile  populations  had  for  them 
an  increasing  atti-action,  powerful  enough  to  break  through  the 
old  associations  which  had  at  first  bound  them  to  the  scenes  of 
their  country's  past  history  and  of  their  Lord's  ministrations. 

Philip,  after  his  interview  -mth  the  Etliiopian  pilgrim  on  the 
road  to  Gaza,  '*  was  found  at  Ashdod,  and  passing  through 
preached  in  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  Ctesarea*,*'  and  there 


^  Isabh  xzxiii.  21.  «  Acts  xii.  21 ;  Joaephua,  Ant.  XIX.  vU.  2. 

3  Acta  riii.  26.  40. 
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with  his  four  daughters  he  made  his  home*.  Peter  "  came 
down  "  from  the  mountains  of  Samaria  "  to  the  saints  which 
dwelt  at  Lydda ;  and  all  they  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron 
saw  him  and  turned  to  the  Lord :"  and  "  forasmuch  as  Lydda 
was  nigh  to  Joppa*,"  he  **  arose  and  went "  thither  to  comfort 
the  disciples  mourning  for  the  loss  of  Dorcas ;  and  there  "  he 
tarried  many  days  "  with  the  tanner,  Simon,  whose  *'  house  was 
hy  the  sea- side*/'  On  the  flat  roof  of  that  house— overlooking 
the  waves  of  the  western  sea,  as  they  dash  against  the  emerging 
rocks  of  the  shallow  and  narrow  harbour, — ^the  vision  appeared 
which  opened  to  the  nations  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  that  sea 
*'  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and  which  called  the 
Apostle  to  make  the  memorable  journey  along  the  sandy  ridge 
of  the  coast,  to  find  on  the  morrow  the  first  Gentile  convert 
in  the  Boman  garrison  at  Csesarea.  And  lastly,  it  was  in  the 
castle  of  Caesarea  that  Paul  spent  his  two  last  years  in  the 
Holy  Land,  before  he  finally  left  the  East  for  Rome  and  Spain. 
He  was  brought  thither  from  Jerusalem,  down  the  pass,  already 
described,  of  Beth-horon,  under  cover  of  the  night*,  with  the 
double  escort  of  .spearmen  and  of  horsemen.  They  reached 
AntipatHs  at  dawn, — on  the  edge  of  the  plain ;  and  then  the 
spearmen,  needed  for  defence  in  the  pass,  and  useless  in  the 
passage  through  the  plain,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  leaving  the 
mounted  guard  to  gallop  with  their  prisoner  across  the  level 
ground  to  Cffisarea*. 

These  movements  of  the  Apostles,  no  doubt,  are  connected 
only  by  the  slightest  thread  with  the  ground  over  which  they 
pass.  The  sight  of  the  places  throws  but  a  very  faint  light  on 
the  history  of  the  primitive  advance  of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is 
not  without  importance  to  see  the  reason  why  they  so  turned 
around  this  hitherto  unknown  spot,  and  thus  to  trace  back  to 
its  origin  the  first  contact  of  the  religion  of  the.  East  with  the 
power  of  the  West.  It  is  a^  if  Christianity  already  felt  its 
European  destiny  strong  within  it,  and  by  a  sort  of  prophetic 
anticipation,  gathered  its  early  energies  routid  those  regions  of 
the  Holy  Land  which  were  most  European  and  least  Asiatic. 

»  ActB  xxi.  8.       «  lb.  ix.  32,  36,  38.  «  lb.  xxiii.  22,  31,  32.     I  owe  this 

s  lb.  ix.  43  ;  x.  6.     See  Note  A.  local  illustration  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hcade. 

*  lb.  xxiii.  81,  8;^.  viho  followed  this  route  in  1861. 
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III.  The  plain  of  Sharon  contracts  beyond  Dor,  and  there 
p  now  appears  rising  at  its  extremity  the  long  ridge 

Bat  or  of  Carmel  closing  up  its  northern  horizon.  Bound 
^^^  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  runs  a  broad  beach,  which, 
uninterrupted  by  the  advance  of  tides,  must  always  have 
afforded  an  easy  outlet  for  the  Philistine  armies,  for  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  for  the  forces  of  the  Crusaders,  to  the  bay  of  A.ccho 
or  Acre.  This  bay  with  its  adjacent  plain,  opening  between 
Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  forming  the  embouchure, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  may  be  regarded 
in  some  respects  as  a  continuation  of  the  maritime  tract  which 
we  have  been  hitherto  following.  There  is  still  the  same  tract 
of  white  sand-hills,  through  which  the  two  short  streams  of  the 
Kishon  and  the  Belus  fall  into  the  sea;  and,  beyond,  a  rich  soil, 
perhaps  the  best  cultivated  and  producing  the  most  luxuriant 
crops,  both  of  corn  and  weeds,  of  any  in  Palestine.  On  the 
south  of  the  plain  rises  the  long  ridge  of  Carmel,  its  western 
end  crowned  by  the  French  convent ;  on  the  north,  the  bluff 
promontory  of  the  Ladder  of  the  Tyrians,  the  modern  Ras-en- 
N&kura,  differs  from  Carmel  in  that*  it  leaves  no  beach  between 
itself  and  the  sea,  and  thus  by  cutting  off  all  communicatioii 
round  its  base,  acts  as  the  natural  barrier  between  the  bay  of 
Acre  and  the  maritime  plain  to  the  north — ^in  other  words, 
between  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  Acre,  therefore,  is  the 
northernmost  city  of  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  western  coast ; 
and  gathers  round  it  whatever  interest  attaches  to  this  comer 
of  the  country.  As  in  the  case  of  Csesarea,  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  that  interest  is  of  a  recent  date,  and  thus,  reversing 
the  fate  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Palestine,  has  grown  and  not 
decayed  with  the  lapse  of  years.  It  is  indeed  of  far  older  origin 
than  Csesarea,  being  one  of  the  Ganaanitish  settlements,  from 
which  the  Israelites  had  been  unable  to  expel  the  old  inha- 
bitants* ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  a  Semitic  name  has  outlived  the  foreign  appellation 
impressed  upon  it.  Ptolemais, — the  title  which  it  bore  for  the 
many  centuries  of  Greek  and  Eoman  sway, — dropped  off  the 
moment  that  sway  was  broken,  and  in  the  modern  name  of 
Acre,  the  ancient  Accho*,  derived  from  the  "  heated  sandy  " 

*  Judges  L  31.  3  See  Gesenius  in  voce,  p.  1020. 
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tract  on  which  the  town  was  built,  re-asserted  its  rights.  But 
with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Paul's  landing  there  when  he 
commenced  his  last  land  journey  to  Jerusalem',  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  course  of  the  Sacred  History.  Asher  was  the 
tribe  to  whose  lot  the  rich  plain  of  Acre  fell, — he  "  dipped  his 
foot  in  oil;'*  his  "bread  was  fat,  and  he  yielded  Trilwof 
royal  dainties*.*'  But  he  dwelt  among  the  Canaan-  ^'^^' 
ites ;  he  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  or  of 
Achzib ;  he  gave  no  judge  or  warrior  to  Israel.  One  name 
only  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  shines  out  of  the  general  obscurity, — 
the  aged  widow*,  who  in  the  very  close  of  the  Jewish  history 
"  departed  not  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  served  God 
with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day."  With  this  one 
exception,  the  contemptuous  allusion  in  the  Song  of  Deborah 
sums  .up  the  whole  history  of  Asher,  when  in  the  great 
gathering  of  the  tribes  against  Sisera,  "  Asher  continued  on  the 
sea-shore  and  abode  in  his  '  creeks.'  "  So  insignificant  was  the 
tribe  to  which  was  assigned  the  fortress  which  Napoleon  called 
the  key  of  Palestine ;  so  slight  is  tlie  only  allusion,  the  only 
word  that  the  Old  Testament  contains  for  that  deep  indentation 
of  the  coast,  which  to  our  eyes  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
the  map  of  Palestine,  a  feature  in  the  nomenclature  of  which 
the  languages  of  the  West  are  so  prolific.  Thither 
however,  as  to  a  natural  and  familiar  haven,  the 
European  navigators  of  a  later  time  eagerly  came.  Bad  as  the 
harbour  was,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  a  recess  in  that  long  coast 
invited  them ;  and  Caipha,  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  bay 
under  the  shelter  of  Mount  Carmel,  served  as  a«roadstead. 
And  when,  as  in  later  times,  foreign  rice  became  the  staple  food 
of  the  country,  the  importance  of  Acre,  the  only  avenue  by 
which  it  could  regularly  enter,  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch. 
"  The  lord  of  Acre  may,  if  it  so  please  him,  cause  a  famine  to 
be  felt  even  over  all  Syria.  The  possession  of  Acre  extended 
the  influence  of  the  famous  Djezzar  Pacha  even  to  Jerusalem*." 
The  peculiarity  therefore  of  the  story  of  Acre  lies  in  its  many 
sieges, — ^by  Baldwin,  by  Saladin,  by  Richard,  'by  Khalil,  in 
the  middle  ages;  by  Napoleon,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  by  Sir 

»  Acts  xxi.  7.  the  tribe  of  Aser."     Luke  ii.  36, 

=  Deut.  xxxiii.  24 ;  Gen.  xlix.  20.  *  Clarke's  Travels,  iv,  89. 

'  ^'Aiina,  the  daughter  of  Pbanael,  of 
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Bobert  Stopford,  in  later  times.  It  is  thus  the  one  city  of 
Palestine  which  has  acquired  distinct  relations  with  the  Western 
world  of  modern  history,  analogous  to  those  of  Gssarea  with 
the  Western  world  of  ancient  history.  But  the  singular  fate 
which  it  enjoyed  at  the  close  of  the  Crusades  gives  it  a  special 
interest  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  in  the  short 
space  of  an  hour's  walk  can  pass  round  its  broken  walls. 
Within  that  narrow  circuit — between  the  Saracen  armies  on 
one  side,  and  the  roar  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  other 
— ^were  cooped  up  the  remnant  of  the  Crusading  armies,  after 
they  had  been  driven  from  every  other  part  of  Palestine. 
Within  that  circuit "  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan ;  the  princes  of  Antioch ;  the  counts  of 
Tripoli  and  Sidon;  the  great  masters  of  the  Hospital,  the 
Temple,  and  the  Teutonic  Orders ;  the  Republics  of  Yenice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa;  the  Pope's  legate ;  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  assumed  an  independent  command.  Seventeen 
tribunals  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death '."  All  the  eyes 
of  Europe  were  then  fixed  on  that  spot.  Acre  contained 
in  itself  a  complete  miniature  of  feudal  Europe  and  Latin 
Cliristendom. 

IV.  With  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  the 
Plain  o»  coast  of  the  Holy  Land  is  naturally  terminated  by 
PHfflHiciA.  tiie  promontories  of  the  Tyrian  Ladder  (Ras  en- 
N&kura)  and  the  White  Cape  (Ras  el- Abyad) ;  the  first  deriving 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  entrance  into  the  Phoeni- 
cian territory,  the  latter  from  its  white  rocks  *. 

But  though  thus  separated  both  historically  and  geographi- 
cally from  Palestine,  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  in  all  essential 
features  furnishes  so  natural  a  continuation  of  the  maritime 
plain  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  that  it  will  be  best  considered 
here.  The  double  tract — of  sand  along  the  shore,  of  cultivated 
land  under  the  hills,  —  still  continues.  The  towns,  too, 
resemble  in  their  situation  all  those  which  we  have  hithei*to 
noticed  along  the  coast :  standing  out  on  rocky  promontories, 
with  very  small  harbours,  natural  or  artificial.  If  there  were 
any  diSrence  to  be  observed  which  might  in  any  degree 
account  for  the  far  greater  celebritj^  obtained  by  these  cities  in 

*  Gibbon,  tIL  442.  are  comprised  uoJer  the  name  of  "  Soala 

'  Pix>babl7    both    these    promontories      Tyriorum.'* 
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commerce  and  nayigatioii,  it  would  be  that  the  promontories  of 
Tyre,  Sidon»  and  BeirCit  project  further,  and  thus  form  some- 
thing more  of  a  protection,  or  of  a  sea-girt  situation,  than 
those  of  Ascalon,  Jaffa,  Dor,  or  Acre.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
groves  and  gardens  which  surround  the  ports  from  wliich  these 
promontories  start,  are,  especially  at  Beirut  and  Sidon,  more 
extensive  and  luxuriant  even  than  those  at  Jaffa.  This  long 
line  of  coast,  then,  from  the  White  Cape  far  up  to  Arvad — a 
length  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Palestine  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba — is  the  famous  coimtry,  second  only  to  Palestine 
itself  in  its  effect  on  the  ancient  world,  called  by  th«  Hebrews, 
partly  perhaps  in  allusion  to  its  level  plain,  "  Canaan^'*  or  *'  the 
Lowland,"  the  more  remarkable  for  its  situation  under  the 
highlands  of  Lebanon;  called  by  the  Greeks  Ph(£NICIA,  or 
the  ''Land  of  Palms,"  from  the  palm-groves  which  appear 
indeed  at  intervals  all  along  the  western  coast,  but  here  more 
than  elsewhere'. 

So  completely  was  the  line  of  demarcation  observed,  which 
the  Tyrian  promontories  interposed  between  Phoenicia   gji^htnea 
and    Palestine,    that    their    histories   hardly  touch,    of  its  con- 
Their  relations  were  always  peaceful ;  Solomon  traded   ^ithPale*- 
with  Hiram ;  Aliab  mairied  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal* ;   ^^^' 
but  the  incessant  wars,  which  brought  the  Assyrians  from  the 
north,  and  the  Philistines  from  the  south,  into  the  heart  of 
Judflea,  never  produced  any  contact  with  the  great  commercial 
states  of  this  secluded  tract.     Not  till  the  very  last  days  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy  do  ve  find  any  invasion  of  Jewish  ter- 
ritory by  the  Phoenician  kings.    Jaffa  and  Dor,  with  their  rich 
tract  of  adjacent  corn-land,  were  then  wrenched  from  the  tribe 
of  Dan  and  added  to  the  Sidonian  territory',  and   from  that 
time  the  southern  boundary  of  Phoenicia  was  extended  indefi- 
nitely along  the  coast  to  one  or  both  of  those  two  cities. 

Two  exceptions,  proving  the  rule,  introduce  higher  visions 
into  this  primeval  region  of  commerce  and  of  letters.  Over- 
looking the  shore,  whence  Grecian  fable  imagined  that  Europa 
had  taken  flight;  seated  aloft  on  the  top  and  side  of  one  of 

'  The  palm  vas  the  emblem  of  Tyre,  •  1  Kings  xvi.  31. 

Sidon,  ami  ArTad.     (See  Kenrick^s  Piios-  '  Sec  Nolo  0. 

uicia,  p.  35.) 
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the  hills,  the  long  line  of  which  skirts  the  plain  of  Phoenicia ; 
Elijah  at  conspicuous  from  far  by  the  white  domes  of  its  many 
^*™P*^  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints,  is  the  modem  village 
of  Siirafend,  the  ancient  Zarephath.  Over  those  hills,  in  the 
great  famine  which  fell  alike  on  both  Palestine  and  Phoenicia, 
came  the  great  Israelite  Prophet  into  the  territory  of  the 
heathen  Tyrians,  and  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the  widowed 
mother.  A  curious  distortion  of  the  story  still  lingers  in  the 
Mussulman  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood.  Close  on  the 
sea-shore  stands  one  of  these  sepulchral  chapels  dedicated  to 
"  El-Khudr,"  the  Mohamedan  representative  of  Elijah.  There 
is  no  tomb  inside,  only  hangings  before  a  recess.  This 
variation  from  the  usual  type  of  Mussulman  sepulchres  is 
**  because  El-Khudr,  is  not  yet  dead  ;  he  flies  round  and  round 
the  world,  and  those  chapels  are  built  wherever  he  has  ap- 
peared. Every  Thursday  night  and  Friday  morning  there  is  a 
light  so  strong  within  the  chapel  that  none  can  enter'." 

Long  afterwards,  another  Syro-Phoenician  woman  welcomed 
the  approach  of  a  greater  Prophet  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. We  know  not  the  spot.  Mediaeval  tradition  points  to 
Christ  at  ^^  ancient  reservoir  south  of  Tyre,  called  "  the  head 
Tyi«.  of  the  spring "— "  Ras  el- Ain."    He  rested,  it  was 

said,  on  a  large  rock,  and  sent  Peter  and  John  to  bring  him 
some  water  thence,  which  he  drank,  and  blessed  the  beautiful 
spot  whence  it  came*.  At  any  rate  somewhere  within  the 
Tyrian  border  the  Lord's  feet  trod  on  Gentile  ground,  so  far  as 
we  know,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  since  Joseph  "  took  the 
young  child "  back  from  Egypt.  And  onwards  He  went 
"  through  Sidon","  and  crossed  the  high  Lebanon  range  on  His 
^.jsetum  to  his  usual  haunts. 

But  the  very  rarity  of  this  intercourse  with  Palestine  may 

justify  a  few  words  on  the  connection  which  bound  so  closely 

Harho        together  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  and  the  fortunes  of 

its  own  inhabitants.    First,  its  sea-boai-d,  with  such 

little  harbours   as  its  headlands  furnish,  naturally   made    it 

>  So  we  were  told  by  the  peasants  on  141,  142),  Phocas  (Acta  Sanctorum,  Mail 

the  spot.     For  the  legend  of  Kl-Khudr,  vol.  ii.) 

tee  Jelal-ed-din,  128  ;  Schwarz,  129,  446.  »  BA  2i9wvos  in  B.  and  D.  (Mark  Yii 

a  MaundeviUe  (Early  Travcilera,   pp.  31). 
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the  earliest  outlet  of  Asiatic  enterprise.  From  this  coast' 
the  inhabitants  of  that  old  continent  must  have  made  their 
discoveries ;  and  for  the  first  beginnings  of  such  voyages,  as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  Greece,  the  smallness  of  the  ports  was 
not  a  sufficient  objection.  No  one  who  has  seen  Munychia 
and  Phalerum  need  be  surprised  at  the  narrow  space  of  the 
havens  of  T3rre  and  Sidon.  Secondly,  there  was  the 
protection  of  the  vast  range  of  Lebanon.     This  at  '  ^* 

once  gave  to  the  northern  coast  of  Phoenicia  a  security  which 
the  southern  coast  of  Philistia  has  never  enjoyed.  The  Bedouin 
tribes,  no  doubt,  occasionally  cross  the  Tyrian  Ladder  or  the 
Galilean  hills  into  Phoenicia,  but  their  incursions  must  be  very 
rare  compared  with  those  to  which  Philistia  has  been  subject, 
in  early  times  from  the  mountaineers  of  Judsea,  in  later  times 
from  the  Arabs  of  the  Sinaitic  Desert.  Thirdly,  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  send  across  the  narrow  strip  of  ^®"* 
Phoenicia  streams  of  a  size  and  depth  wholly  unknown  to 
Palestine.  The  Leontes,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  four 
rivers  of  the  Lebanon,  though  not  equal  in  its  effect  on  the 
country  which  it  waters  to  the  other  three,  is  yet  the  largest 
river  in  Syria,  the  largest  river  which  the  traveller  from 
Egypt  will  have  seen  since  he  left  the  Nile.  And  the  more  nor- 
thern rivers,  the  "  pleasant  Bostrenus  " — the  modem  Auwaly, 
hard  by  Sidon:  the  clear  Lycus — Eiver  of  the  Wolf  or  Dog; 
the  romantic  rivers  of  the  Adonis  and  Kadisha — are  amongst 
"  the  streams  from  *  Lebanon,*'  which  must  always  have  kept 
Phoenicia  fresh  and  fertile. 

If  from  the  country  generally  we  turn  to  its  more  celebrated 
cities,  there  are  several  marked  characteristics  which  belong  to 
all  of  them,  and  which  distinguish  them  from  the  cities  of  the 
southern  plain.  First,  though  none  of  them  possess  harbours 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  they  have  all  certain  approxi- 
mations to  it.  Tyre  and  Arvad  stood  on  islands  ;  and  Sidon, 
Berytus  (Beirut),  and  Tripolis(Tarabulus)  on  promontories,  with 
a  chain  of  islets  in  front  or  at  their  side.    These  islands  served 


1  A  likeness  to  it  is  found  inahnire  >  '' Kadiaha,**    tho   "H0I7   Stream.*' 

fratrment  of  rnin  at  the  river^s  mouth.       See  Gliapter  XII. 
(Ritter,  iv.  510.)  »  Cant.  iv.  15. 
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in  ancient  times,  and  might  to  a  Etill  greater  degree  serve  in 
Tjre  and  modem  times,  for  a  protection  from  the  storms  of  the 
^^-  Mediternuiean.  The  modem  town  has  rety  much 
shrunk  within  its  ancient  limits.  Not  only  has  the  town  on  the 
mainland  disappeared,  but  a  large  part  of  the  island — that  is, 
what  was  the  island  before  Alexander  joined  it  to  the  shore  by 
the  present  long  sandy  isthmus — lies  bare  and  uninhabited; 
fragments  of  columns  tangled  together  in  the  waves;  large  frag- 
ments, too,  of  masonry  of  the  walls  of  the  old  port;  huge  walls 
of  an  ancient  castle,  and  also  of  the  old  cathedral  \  In  this  last 
lie,  far  away  from  Hohenstauffen  or  Salzburg,  the  bones  of  the 
great  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  brought  thither  after  the 
long  funeral  procession  which  passed  down  the  coast  from 
Tarsus  to  Tyre,  to  lay  his  remains  beside  the  dust  of  a  yet 
greater  man — Origen.  On  this  rugged  rock  {tsur)  the  earliest 
sanctuaiy  of  Tyre,  as  of  her  own  colony  of  Gades,  was  reared; 
Name  of  «^d  from  it  was  derived  the  name  of  Tyre,  or, 
8y'»-  according  to  its  ancient  Hebrew  and  modern  Arabic 
name,  Tsur,  and  Sur — which,  in  all  probability,  led  the  Greeks 
to  transfer  the  appellation  of  this,  their  first  acquaintance,  to 
the  whole  land  of  Stria.  It  is  possible  that  the  junction  of 
the  island  of  Tyre  to  the  mainland,  effected  by  Alexander's 
mole,  suggested  to  him  the  formation  of  the  double  harbour  of 
Alexandria,  by  uniting  to  the  mainland  the  island  of  Pharos. 
It  is  said  that  the  junction  of  the  island  of  Buad,  or  Arvad,  to 
the  mainland  by  like  means,  would  render  that  ancient  seaport 
the  most  available  harbour  in  Syria. 

Secondly,  Beirut,Tripoli,and  especially  Tyre  and  Sidon,  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  peculiarly  fertile  tracts  immediately  adjoining. 
The  gardens  of  Sidon  are  conspicuous  even  from  a  distance. 
The  plain  of  Tyre,  with  the  copious  springs  of  Ras  el  ain,  has 
always  been  famous  as  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

Thirdly,  there  were  attached  to  some  of  them  special  natural 
productions  of  value.  The  purple  shell-fish,  on  their  rocky 
The  purple  promontories, — said  still  to  be  found  at  Tanturah,— 
SheU-fiBh.  furnished  the  Phoenician  merchants  one  of  their 
chief  articles  of  trade.     Sidon  derives  its  name  from  the  con- 

*  For  ihe  topograph  J  of  ancient  Tyre,  see  Ritter,  Lebanon,  pp.  324-336. 
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yenience  of  its  projecting  point  for  the  first  sea-fishermen  to 
"catch"  the  "fish'"  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  the  rock  of 
Tyre  still  answers  the  same  purpose.  Amongst  all  these  cities^ 
it  is  on  Tyre  that  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  student  is  chiefly 
fixed.  Its  main  features  can  still  be  distinguished  and  illustrated 
by  the  situation  of  kindred  cities  elsewhere.  The  massive  re> 
mains  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Arvad,  nearly  surrounding  the 
island  of  the  modern  Buad,  give  some  notion  of  the  defences  of 
Tyre.  The  limited  size  of  the  island  led  both  in  Tyre  and  Arvad 
to  an  arrangement  which  must  have  rendered  them  a  striking 
exception  to  most  Oriental,  and  to  most  ancient  cities.  For  the 
sake  of  economising  the  narrow  space^  the 'houses  of  both  were 
built  up,  fearless  of  earthquakes,  to  the  height  of  many  stories^ 
recalling,  says  Strabo,  the  aspect  of  the  gigantic  mansions  of  the 
Augustan  Home.  With  this  lofty  mass  of  edifices  towering  on 
its  sea-girt  rock,  Tyre  might  well  be  thought  a  fit  type  of  the 
ancient  Queen  of  Commerce;  and  the  prophet  naturally  spoke  of 
her  as  a  floating  palace ;  as  a  ship  moored  by  the  long  strand' ; ''  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas,"  with  her  *' masts  of  cedar,"  her  "  sails  of 
fine  linen,  blue  and  purple,"  her  "mariners,  rowers,  and  pilots." 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  whole  coast  is 
specially  remarkable.  "A  mournful  and  solitary  jjggQ]^^^^ 
silence  now  prevails  along  the  shore  which  once  ofPiuBni- 
resounded  with  the  world's  debate."  This  sentence, 
with  which  Gibbon  solemnly  closes  his  chapter  on  the  Crusades, 
well  sums  up  the  general  impression  still  left  by  the  six  days' 
ride  from  Beirut  to  Ascalon ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  in  this  impression  travellers  have  felt  a  response  to  the 
strains  in  which  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  foretold  the  desolation  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  In  one  sense,  and  that  the  highest,  this 
feeling  is  just.  The  Phoenician  power  which  the  Prophets 
denounced  has  entirely  perished;  even  whilst  "the  world's 
debate '^  of  the  middle  ages  gave  a  new  animation  to  these 
shores,  the  brilliant  Tyre  of  Alexander  and  Barbarossa  had  no 
real  connection  with  the  Tyre  of  Hiram ;  and  perhaps  no 
greater  stretch  of  imagination  in  ancient  history  is  required 
than  to  conceive  how  the  two  small  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 

'  Kenrick's  Pb<snicia,  pp.  47,  58.  '  For  the  elaborate  representation  of 

'  Strabo.     This  has  been  well  caught      Tyre  as  a  ship,  see  Rzekiol  zxviL  3 — 26 
by  Alacaolay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  toL  y.  (Kenrick,  pp.  193,  8i9). 
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as  they  now  exist,  could  have  been  the  parent  cities  of  Carthage 
and  Cadiz,  the  traders  with  Spain  and  Britain,  the  wonders  of 
the  East  for  luxury  and  magnificence.  So  total  a  destruction, 
for  all  political  purposes,  of  the  two  great  commercial  states 
of  the  ancient  world  has  been  frequently  held  up  to  commercial 
states  in  the  modern  world,  as  showing  the  precarious  tenure 
by  which  purely  mercantile  greatness  is  held ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew  seers'  were  a  real  revela- 
tion of  the  coming  fortunes  of  the  world,  the  more  remarkable 
because  experience  had  not  yet  justified  such  a  result.  But  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  these  sublime  visions  to  the  actual  build- 
ings and  sites  of  the  cities,  is  as  unwarranted  by  facts  as  it  is 
mistaken  in  idea.  Sidon  has  probably  never  ceased  to  be  a 
populous,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishing  town  :  small,  indeed, 
as  compared  with  its  ancient  grandeur,  but  never  desolate,  or 
without  some  portion  of  its  old  traffic ;  and  still  encompassed 
round  and  round  with  the  lines  of  its  red  silk  manufacture*. 
Tyre  may  perhaps  have  been  in  a  state  of  ruin  shortly  after  the 
Chaldean,  and  subsequently  after  the  Greek  conquest  of  Syria. 
But  it  has  been  always  speedily  rebuilt ;  and  the  magnificent 
columns  which  strew  its  shores  and  its  streets  at  the  present 
day,  attest  its  splendour  during  a  long  portion  of  its  existence 
— ^through  the  period  not  only  of  its  ancient,  but  of  its  medisBval, 
history.  After  the  termination  of  the  Crusades,  it  still  remained 
a  seat  of  European  factories ;  and,  though  confined  within  a 
very  small  part  of  the  ancient  city,  it  is  still  a  thriving  and 
well  inhabited  village,  with  a  considerable  traffic  in  millstones, 
conveyed  from  Hermon  in  long  caravans,  and  thence  exported 
to  Alexandria.  The  period,  during  which  it  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  was  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century ;  and  the  comparative  desolation  which  it 
then  exhibited  no  doubt  presented  some  of  the  imagery  on 
which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  in  order  to  convey  the 
impression  of  its  being  a  desolate  rock,  only  used  for  the 
drying  of  fishermen's  nets.  But  as  this  was  not  the  case 
before  that  period,  and  is  certainly  not  the  case  now,  it  is  idle 
to  seek  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prediction  within  those 
limits ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  Tyre,  combined  with  the 

'  Isa.  xxiii.  1,  15 ;  E«ek.  xxvi. — xxTui. 
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revival  and  continuance  of  the  town  of  Tyre,  is  thus  a  striking 
instance  of  the  moral  and  poetical,  as  distinct  from  the  literal 
and  prosaic,  accomplishments  of  the  Prophetical  scriptures* 
The  same  argument  applies  with  greater  or  less  force  to  the 
prophecies  against  Ascalon,  Damascus,  and  Petra,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  which  the  fulfilment  is  supposed  to  be  yet  future, 
^f  the  revival  of  these  cities,  after  their  temporary  destruction, 
shows  that  we  are  not  to  press  the  letter  of  prophecy  beyond 
its  professed  object,  so  also  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Bromans  shows  that  no  expectations  of  its  future  prosperity 
can  be  founded  on  prophecies  uttered  long  before  that  time  in 
reference  to  its  restoration  by  Ezra.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the 
changes  of  the  Turkish  empire,  Palestine  may  again  become 
a  civilised  country,  under  Greek  or  Latin  influences ;  that  the 
Jewish  race,  so  wonderfully  preserved,  may  yet  have  another 
stage  of  national  existence  opened  to  them ;  that  they  may 
once  more  obtain  possession  of  their  native  land,  and  invest  it 
with  an  interest  greater  than  it  could  have  under  any  other 
circumstances.  But  the  localities  of  Syria,  no  less  than  common 
sense  and  piety,  warn  us  against  confounding  these  specula- 
tions with  divine  revelations,  or  against  staking  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Becprds  on  the 
chances  of  local  and  political  revolutions.  The  curse'  on 
Ascalon  must  have  expired  before  the  time  when  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Herods  and  the  court  of  the  Crusaders.  If 
Petra  under  the  Boman  empire  rose  into  a  great  thoroughfare 
of  Eastern  traffic,  and  is  now  again,  after  a  long  interval  of 
desertion,  the  yearly  resort  of  European  travellers,  it  is  clear 
that  the  words*  "  None  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever,*' 
cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  fall  of  the  race  of  Esau.  In 
like  manner  the  curtain  of  prophecy  falls  on  the  Holy  City, 
when  "  Jerusalem  was  trodden  down' "  by  the  armies  of  Titus. 
Its  successive  revivals  under  Hadrian,  Constantino,  Omar,  and 
Godfrey,  as  well  as  its  present  degradation,  and  its  future 
vicissitudes,  are  alike  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Sacred  Volume*. 

*  Zepb.  ii.  4,  7.  *  For  the  general  question  of  the  looal 

3  Iia.  xxxiT.  10;  Jer  xlix.  18,  predictionB  of  the  Old  Testament^   see 

'  Luke  xzi.  24,  Arnold's  Two  Sermons  on  Prophecy. 
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NOTE  A. 
HOUSE  OF  SIMON  AT  JAFFA. 

One  of  the  fewlocaUties  which  can  claiin  to  represent  an  historical 
scene  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  site  of  the  house  of  Simon,  the 
tanner,  at  Jaffa.  The  house  itself  is  a  comparativelj  modem  building, 
with  no  pretensions  to  interest  or  antiquity.  The  outer  door  is  from 
the  street  in  which  stand  the  Latin  and  Armenian  oonyents,  but  no 
church  or  convent  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  site,  and  no  other 
place  is  shown  as  such.  The  house  is  occupied  bj  Mussulmans,  and 
regarded  bj  them  as  sacred ;  a  small  mosque  or  praying-place  is  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  which  is  said,  by  the  occupants,  to  commemorate 
the  fact  that  **  the  Lord  Jesus  here  asked  Gh>d  for  a  meal,  and  the 
table  came  down  at  once,*'  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  yulgar 
corruption  of  miracles  so  common  in  Mussulman  traditions;  and,  in 
this  case,  curious  as  an  evident  confusion  of  the  Mahometan  versions 
of  the  Feeding  of  the  Eive  Thousand^  and  of  the  Last  Supper*,  with 
the  Vision  of  Peter.  Such  a  tradition,  even  from  the  fact  of  its' 
distortion,  and  from  its  want  of  European  sanction,  has  some  claim 
to  be  heard.  And  this  daim  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  situation.  The  house  is  close  ''on  the  seanshore;'* 
the  waves  beat  against  the  low  wall  of  its  court-yard.  In  the  court- 
yard is  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  such  as  must  always  have  been 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  tanning,  and  which,  though  now  no 
longer  so  used,  is  reported  to  have  been  so  used  in  a  tradition  which 
describes  the  premises  to  have  been  long  employed  as  a  tannery. 
It  is  curious  that  two  other  celebrated  locahties  may  be  still  identified 
in  the  same  manner.  One  is  in  Jerusalem.  At  the  southern  end  of 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  stood  the  palace  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John.  When  Saladin  took  the  Holy  City,  it  is  said  that  he 
determined  to  render  the  site  of  the  palace  for  ever  contemptible, 
by  turning  it  into  a  tannery.  And  a  tannery  still  remains  with 
its  offensive  sights  and  smells  amongst  what  are  the  undoubted 
remains  of  that  ancient  home  of  European  chivalry.  Another  case 
is  nearer  home.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  parentage  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  how  his  father,  under  the  romantic  cliff  of 
Falaise;  saw  Arlette  amongst  the  tanneries.      There,  again,  the 

1  See  WeU'B  Biblical  Legends,  p.  226. 

>  Eonm,  T.  118.    (Galoatts  Review,  iv.  p.  201.) 
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tftoneries  still  take  adyantage  of  the  running  Btreatna  which  creep 
round  the  foot  of  the  rock, — ^living  memoriala  of  the  ancient  stoiy. 

The  rude  staircase  to  the  roof  of  the  modem  house,  flat  now  as 
of  old,  leads  us  to  the  yiew  which  gives  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
accompaniments  of  the  hour.  There  is  the  wide  noonday  heaven 
ahoye ;  in  front  is  the  long  bright  sweep  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
its  nearer  waves  broken  bj  the  reefs  famous  in  ancient  Gentile 
legends  as  the  rocks  of  Andromeda^  Fishermen  are  standing 
and  wading  amongst  them  ^— such  as  might  have  been  there  of 
old,  recalling  to  the  Apostle  his  long*forgotten  nets  bj  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  the  first  promise  of  his  future  call  to  be  **  a  fisher 
of  men." 


NOTE  B. 
VILLAQES  OF  SHABON. 

It  maj  be  expedient  to  give  here  two  or  three  notices  of  places, 
not  as  being  directly  connected  with  Sacred  History,  but  as  having 
been  omitted  in  previous  accounts. 

About  three  hours  N.  of  Jaffa  is  a  village  on  the  sandy  ridge  of  the 
"  Bamleh,"  ''  EUSaram  Ali  ibn-Aleim,**  "  the  sanctuary  of  si-Hamn 
All  the  son  of  Aleim,"  so  called  from  the  mosque  and  tomb  and  Azaut 
of  that  saint,  whose  story  as  related  to  us  by  the  keeper  of  the  mosque 
is  as  follows :  **  He  was  a  dervish  in  the  adjacent  village  of  Arsu^ 
Sultan  of  aU  the  dervishes  of  all  the  country  round.  The  villagers 
thought  not  at  all  about  God.  When  Sultan  Bibars  (from  Egypt) 
came  to  besiege  it,  Ali — ^who  lived  in  the  town  on  alms  that  w^re 
given  to  him — baffled  him  b^  catching  all  the  cannon-balls  in  his 
hands.  A  dervish  from  the  besieging  army,  after  some  time,  came 
to  ask  him  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  their  attacks.  Ali  replied, 
'  Will  the  Sultan  make  me  a  good  mosque  and  tomb,  and  is  he  a 
good  Mussulman  P*  *  Yes,'  answered  the  dervish.  *  Send  him  then 
to  me,  disguised  as  a  dervish.'  The  Sultan  Bibars  came  and  pro- 
mised to  build  for  Ali  the  mosque  and  tomb;  and  Ali  stipulated 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  the  cannonading  was  to  begin  anew. 
He  then  warned  the  people  of  Arsuf  to  become  Mussulmans, 
threatening  the  fall  of  the  town  if  they  refused  to  listen  to  him. 
They  disbelieved  him;  the  twenty-four  hours  elapsed — ^the  can- 
nonading recommenced — Ali  no  longer  intercepted  the  balls,  and 
the  town  was  destroyed." 

The  ruins  of  Arsuf  are  still  visible  on  an  eminence  a  little  north 
of  "  El-Haram,"  with  a  fosse  on  the  land-side,  and  walls  on  the  sea- 

*  Oompare  Kcnrick'B  Phcsnioia,  p.  20. 
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side.  The  mosque  of  the  "  Haram  "  professes  to  be  the  one  built 
hj  Sultan  Bibars  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  and  the  tomb 
which  stands  in  the  court  of  the  mosque  to  haye  been  built  for 
the  saint  before  his  death,  the  body  having  been  let  down  into 
the  vault  below  through  the  two  endfl  of  fche  tomb,  which  are  now 
walled  up*.  * 

Schwarz,  confounding  JEU  and  Mi,  supposes  the  inhabitants  to 
represent  this  as  the  grave  of  JSli.  He  says  that  on  one  side  of  the 
tombstone  is  a  Hebrew,  and  the  other  a  Samaritan,  inscription ;  and 
that  the  Samaritans  constantly  go  to  perform  their  devotions  at  it 
(p.  143). 

TTm'Khalid  is  one  of  the  chief  villages  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and 
Um-Eha-  the  height  above  it  commands  one  of  the  most  striking 
li<l-  views  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  the  very  view  in  all 

likelihood  intended  in  the  description  of  Abraham's  approach  to 
Mount  Q^rizim,  when  "  he  saw  the  place  afar  off'."  It  is  so  called 
from  a  great  female  saint,  ''Sittah  Saba,  the  mother  of  Khalid," 
whose  tomb  is  marked,  not  as  usual  by  a  mosque,  but  by  a  large 
enclosure  in  which  it  stands  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  an 
enormous  fig-tree.  The  ancient  and  Hebrew  name  of  Antipatris', 
which  is  situated  about  ten  miles  from  ITm-Khalid,  was  Caphar 
Saba,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Kefr-S&ba.  The  not 
imnatural  belief  of  the  peasants  of  TJm-Khalid  is,  that  this  name  is 
derived  from  the  Lady  Saba  who  lies  buried  under  their  own  fig-tree. 
It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  know  whether  this  is  an  accidental 
coincidence,  or  whether  there  was  a  real  Hebrew  or  Syrian  worthy 
in  earlier  times,  who  has  been  thus  connected  with  the  later  Arabian 
traditions  of  Khalid  of  Damascus. 


ipiinj  speaks  of  the  town  and  river 
of  Crooodiles  in  Fhconicia  (H.  N.  y.  19) ; 
and  Strabo  (xvi.)  places  tbe  town  of 
Crocodiles  between  Aooho  and  Gsasarea, 
apparently  near  the  latter.  The  fiict  is 
noticed  by  Pocooke.  The  riyer  in  ques- 
tion is  a  stream — fordable,  but  deep— 
immediately  north  of  Gteaarea,  marked  in 
Zimmermann's  map  as  Nahr  Zerka.  The 
keeper  of  the  mosque  of  El-Haram  curi- 
ously confirmed  the  old  story.  He  said 
at  once  that  the  riyer  was  called  "  Moi 
Temsah  "— <*the  water  of  the  crocodile  " 
—and  described,  without  any  suggestion 


on  our  part,  that  he  had  seen  in  it  crea- 
tures nearly  as  long  as  a  boat,  with 
long  tails  like  lixards.  I  giyo  this  testi- 
mony  for  what  it  is  wortL  The  man 
had  neyer  been  in  Bgypt,  nor  eyer  seen  an 
Egyptian  crooodile.  Ck>mpare  Eenrick's 
FhcBnicia,  p.  24.  They  are  mentioned 
by  the  Crusading  Historians  near  this 
spot. 

*  See  Chap.  Y.;  note  on  Gerizim,  p. 
251. 

*  For  the  whole  question  of  Antipatria, 
see  Conybeare  and  Howson  on  St.  Paul, 
yoL  ii.  pp.  277,  278. 
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NOTE  C. 

PH(SNICIAN  ANTIQUITIBS  ON  THB  MABITIMB  PLAIN. 

Thx  Phoenician  plain,  far  beyond  anj  part  of  Palestine  Proper,  is 
strewed  with  the  distinct  fragments  of  older  civilisation.  Tomb  of 
One  of  these  is  the  "  Tomb  of  Hiram,'*  which  has  been  Hirwn. 
shortly  described  by  Eobinson  (iii.  384),  and  Van  de  Velde  (i.  184) ; 
and  engraved  as  a  frontispiece  to  Captain  Allen's  work  on  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  stands  inland  amongst  wild  rocky  hills,  about  three  miles 
from  Tyre.  It  is  a  single  gray  sarcophagus  hollowed  out  so  as  just 
to  admit  a  body.  A  large  oblong  stone  is  placed  over  it,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cover  it,  the  only  entrance  being  an  aperture  knocked 
through  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  whole  rests  on  a  rude  pedestal 
of  upright  unhewn  stones.  There  are  other  broken  stones  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Our  guide  from  Tjie  (professing  to  derive  his 
information  from  an  Arabic  work  on  Tyre  called  "  Torad,")  said 
**  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  King  Hiram,  buried  at  the  eastern  gate  of 
old  Tyre,  which  thence  reached  down  the  hill  towards  the  sea." 

Another  monument  of  unknown  age  is  a  circle  of  upright  stones — 
as  of  Stonehenge — which  rises  amongst  the  bushes  near  .^  ^.  » 
the  shore,  about  an  hour  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kh^imiy  eh 
or  Litdny,  near  Adliin^  These  must  be  what  M.  Van  de  Yelde 
(i.  203)  saw  from  a  distance,  and  what  his  guide  told  him  "  were  men 
turned  into  stone  for  scoffing  at  Nabi  Zur.'*  Nahi  Zur  (of  whom  he 
here  and  elsewhere  speaks)  is  evidently  the  Prophet  Zur,"  i,  e.  the 
founder  (Eponymus)  of  Tyre— as  NM  Sidoan  of  Sidon.  A  similar 
circle  appears  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Hiuljar-Lasbah  near  the 
Dead  Sea  (De  Saulcy,  ii.  69).  They  are  curious  as  probably  examples 
or  illustrations  of  the  monumental  stones  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

To  these  must  now  be  added  the  sarcophagus  qf  Esmunazar,  King 
of  Sidon,  found  in  the  royal  burial-place  near  Sidon,  and 
now  by  the  munificence  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  deposited  in  Saroopha- 
the  Louvre.     It  is  remarkable  as  bearing  the  only  Phoe-  j^^nMar. 
nician  inscription  yet  discovered  in  Phoenicia.  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  double,  consists  chiefly  of  an  imprecation  much  in  the 
style,  and  occasionally  in  the  very  words,  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 
on  any  one  who  shall  remove  the  sarcophagus  or  its  cover  from  the 
place  of  interment. 

The  Due  de  Luynes,  who  has  published  a  learned  commentary'  on 


1  See  Kenrick's  FhoeniciA,  p.  19.  SAription  fun6raire  d'Esmnnaiar,  par  H. 

t  M6moii«  snr  le  Sargophage  et  Tin-      d* Albert  de  Lujnea. 
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the  whole  inscription,  arrives  at  the  condusion  that  Esmunazar  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era^  and  there- 
fore in  the  last  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  Near  the  dose  of 
the  inscription,  Esmunazar  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  Gk)d 
Milcom  for  having  enabled  him  to  conquer  ''Dor  and  Japha,  and 
wide-spread  lands  of  com  in  the  root  of  Dan."  The  Duke  in  his 
commentary  (p.  84)  makes  Dan  to  be  the  Northern  colony  (see 
Chapter  XI.),  and  Dor  and  Japha  to  be  respectively  Hammoth-dor 
(Josh.  xxi.  82)  of  Naphtali,  and  Japhia  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  ziz.  12). 
But  Esmunazar  could  hardly  have  attached  such  importance  to  these 
two  obscure,  only  once-named  towns.  Nor  have  they  any  con- 
nection even  with  the  northern  Dan.  The  two  cities  must  surely  be 
Dor  and  Jaffa,  already  described  in  this  chapter,  celebrated  as  sea- 
ports, and  both  included  in  the  territory  of  Dan.'  With  this  also 
will  best  agree  the  further  designation  of  ''  lands  of  com "  if  this 
translation  of  n\Tr\H  p*i  is  adopted.  To  this  the  ample  cornfields  of 
Sharon  and  Philistia  would  correspond  as  well,  as  the  rough  hills  of 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali  correspond  ill.  Is  it  not,  however,  possible 
that  the  word  "  Dagan  "  rendered  "  com,"  may  be  "  Dagon,"  and 
that  the  lands  thus  described  as  granted  by  Milcom  may  derive  this 
appellation  from  "  Dagon"  the  Philistine  and  maritime  god  P 

With  the  southern  limit  thus  ascribed  to  the  PhcBuiciana  agrees 
the  definition  of  their  boundary  both  by  Herodotus  and  Pliny, 

'  AoyiToi ....  'A^c^ff  Kot  Ai&pou  6pi{6fityou    Jos.  Ant.  Y.  i.  22. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


THB  JORDAN  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Qen.  ziii.  10.  "And  Lot  lifted  up  his  ^ei^  sad  beheld  sll  the  'roiind ' 
ofJorduu" 

Joeephu^  Wsrs  of  the  Jews^  IT.  liii.  2*  '*  The  coimtry  between  the 
two  ranges  of  mountains  which  extend  to  the  Uike  of  Asphalt  is  called  '  the 
great  plain.'  Its  loDgUi  is  230  fnilongs,  and  its  breadth  120.  It  is  divided 
in  the  midst  by  the  river  Jordan,  and  it  contains  two  lakes,  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  the  Lake  of  Asphalt,  of  the  most  opposite  natures  ;  for  the  one 
is  salt  and  barren,  and  the  other  sweet  and  full  of  life.  In  the  summer 
season  the  plain  is  burnt  np,  and  frum  the  excessive  drought  the  aix  becomes 
pestilential ;  for  the  whole  plain  is  without  water  except  the  Jordan  ;  and 
BO  it  results  that  the  palm-groves  on  its  banks  are  flourishing — but  less  so 
those  that  are  further  off.*' 

Justin,  xxxvi.  8.  Est  vallis,  qu»  oontiuuis  montibus,  velut  mare  quodam, 
ad  instar  castrorum  clauditur. 


The  Four  BiTon  of  Lebanon — ^The  pliyrical  peealiaritiei  of  the  Jordan— Its 
importance  as  the  rirer  of  Palestine. — Unireqnentad-*— Histarical  scenes. 
I.  Vale  of  Siddim  and  Dead  Sea  :  1.  Battle  of  the  Kings ;  2.  Oyerthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  8.  Appearance  of  the  DEiD  Sii. ;  4.  Vision 
of  Ezekiel ;  5.  En-gedi  II.  Plain — Terraces  of  the  Jordan ;  1.  Plain 
of  Abel'Shittim — Encampment  of  the  Israelites — Views  from  Pisgah — 
Balaam — ^Moses— Bmial-plaoe  of  Moses — ^Passage  of  the  Jordan ;  2. 
Jericho— At  the  time  of  the  eaptore — Of  the  prophets— Of  Christ ; 
8.  Bethabara— Scene  of  the  Pr^tehing  of  John — Scene  of  the  Tempta- 
tion— Baptism  in  the  Jordam— Bathing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


THE 


JORDAN   AND   THE   DEAD   SEA. 


The  history  of  the  Jordan  cannot  he  yiewed  without  a  con* 
«ideration  of  the  physical  peculiarities  which  mark  its  relation 
to  Palesflne  and  to  the  world,  and  which  must  here  be  once 
for  all  noticed  in  detail. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  four  rivers  of  the  Lebanon, 
that  they  are  almost  precluded  by  the  circumstances   The  Foiir 
of  their  rise  from  attaining  their  natural  outlet  in  the   ^^"  ^ 
sea.*     To  compare  their  position  with  that  of  rivers   oounes. 
and  mountains  on  a  far  larger  scale,  it  is  as  if  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  after  being  confined  within  the  lines  of  the  Andes, 
were  either  lost  in  the  Pampas  without  reaching  the  Atlantic, 
or  by  a  violent  turn  in  their  course  escaped  into  the  Pacific. 
The  Orontes  and  Leontes  both  flow  parallel  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  greater  part  of  their  channels,  shut  out  from 
it  by  the  high  wall  of  Lebanon.    At  the  last  moment,  as  it 
were,  of  their  existence,  they  make  a  sudden  turn  westward, 
and  descend  into  the  sea.     The  Orontes'  finds  its  outlet  by 


'See  Chapters   II.  and  XII.      This      Official  Report  of  LyncVi  Expedition, 
peenliaritj  of  the  riven  is  well  stated  in      pp.  80,  81. 
Ander8on*B  G^eological  Description  in  the  '  The  modem  name  of  the  Orontes, 
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doubling  back  upon  itself,  so  that  its  course  for  the  last  thirty 
miles  is  parallel  to  the  great  body  of  its  own  stream.  The 
Leontes,  though  with  a  less  rapid  change,  has  to  force  its  way 
through  the  narrow  pass  produced  by  the  sudden  offshoot  which 
Anti-Libanus  throws  out  westward,  as  if  with  the  very  object 
of  preventing  its  escape.  The  Barada  alone  issues  into  what 
would  have  been  the  natural  exit  for  all — the  plain  of  Syria, 
on  the  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  the  basin-like  character 
of  that  plain,  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  burning  waste 
beyond,  stops  short  its  career  in  wide  marshy  lakes,  a  day's 
journey  beyond  the  city  of  Damascus. 

The   Jordan    combines  in   itself   the    peculiarities  which 

ThepeiiaU-  ^^^^^S  ^  ^^^  Other  three.  Bising  in  the  fork  of 
aritieaof  the  two  ranges  of  Anti-Libanus,  it  first  runs  by 
'  necessity  within  these  two  enclosing  walls,  parallel 
to  the  Mediterranean  from  north  to  south,  as  the  Orontes 
from  south  to  north.  Its  streams — ^for  in  this  stage  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  single  river — are  first  received  into  the 
high  lake  of  Merom,  which  might  seem  destined  to  absorb 
its  waters,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned  of  the  river  of 
Damascus.  But  two  causes  prolong  its  existence,  first  the 
continual  supply  which  its  own  stream  and  that  lake  itself 
receive  from  the  adjacent  springs  in  the  limestone  clifb  of 
Lebanon,  secondly,  and  in  a  more  remarkable  degree,  the 
depression  in  the  valley  which  begins  here,  and  opens  a 
course  for  the  river  to  descend  in  its  collected  volume,  and 
with  increased  rapidity  downwards  for  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Again  it  might  seem  to  have  inet  with 
its  end,  but  again  it  plunges  through  twenty-seven  rapids, 
through  a  fall  of  a  thousand  feet,'  through  what  is  the 
lowest  and  final  stage  of  its  course.  Like  the  Leontes  and 
Orontes,  it  would  now  seem  intent  on  making  every  effort 
to  escape,  darting  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right  again,  and  thus  descending  so  deviously 

Bl  Aasy — 'Hbe  rebellions,"  is  said  to  be  throw  over  it  (Schwan,  p.  57). 
derived  partly  from  its  flowing  contrary  *  The    only    known    instanoe    of    • 

to  all  the  other  streams,  and  partly  from  greater  fall  is  the  Sacrameato  rirer  ia 

its  wild  and  rapid  cnrrent,  which  tears  California, 
away  all  the  bridges  that  men  attempt  to 
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and  capriciously  as  to  present  the  unparalleled  spectacle  of  a 
course  only  sixty  miles*  in  actual  length,  increased  to  two 
hundred  by  the  infinite  multiplication  of  its  windings.  But 
unlike  the  northern  livers  of  the  Lebanon,  the  Jordan  is 
doubly  and  trebly  confined  as  well  within  its  own  successive 
terraces,  as  within  the  two  high  mountain*waIls  which  accom- 
pany it  ol»  either  side  with  undeviating  regularity  till  they  see 
it  fall  into  its  lowest  depth  in  the  Dead  Sea.  From  this,  its 
last  receptacle,  the  Jordan  emerges  no  more. 

It  has  thus  three  distinct  stages — ^the  first  ending  in  tlie 
Lake  of  Merom,  the  second  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
third  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  two  earlier  stages  will  be  noticed 
as  we  ascend  its  course.  The  third  stage,  on  which  we  now 
enter — the  "  great  plain  "  of  the  later  Jews ;  the  "  Anion  "  or 
'*  channel "  of  the  Greek  geographers;  the  "  Ghor"  or  "  sunken 
plain"  of  the  modem  Arabs' — as  it  is  the  one  in  which 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  region  are  most  signally 
exhibited,  so  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  river  itself  is 
connected  with  the  Sacred  history. 

The  singular  relations  of  the  Jordan  to  the  rest  of  th^  world 
were  unknown  to  the  Israelites.  But  its  strange  results  as 
affecting  their  own  country  were  familiar  to  them  as  to  us; 
and  must  have  heightened  in  every  age  the  charm  which  hangs 
over  the  mysterious  valley.  They  must  have  been  struck  at 
all  times  by  its  great  depression,  to  the  depth  of  no  less  than 
three  thousand  feet  below  the  mountains  of  Judsa,  which  is 
marked  by  the  never-failing  notice  of  the  "  going  up  **  firom,  or 
the  **  going  down ''  to  its  level,  in  the  numerous  allusions  to 
the. journeys  up  and  down  those  high  mountain-passes,  from 
the  first  invasion  of  Joshua  to  the  last  journey  of  our  Lord. 
They  must  have  known  habitually,  what  to  us  is  known  only 
through  two  adventurous  expeditions — ^the  swift  descent  of 
the  stream  as  it  leaves  the  Sea  of  Galilee, — from  which  in  all 

1  Official  Eeport  of  J^fuch,  pp.  80, 149,  This  feature  of  the  Jordan  is  well  cav^t 

205.     "The  Jordan  la  the  erookedest  in  a  quaint  allnaion  in  Giles  Fletcher'i 

river  what  is,**  ia  the  homely  but  forcible  poem,  "  ChrisVs  Death  and  Triomph.** 
expreeaion    of  the   Bnglish   Bxpedition  ^  For  the  name  "The  great  plain," 

(Geogr.   Jonm.  xyiiL  118),  for  the  same  see  Josephus,  Bdl.  Jnd.  IV.  viii.  2.    For 

characteristic  which  Pliny  (H.  N.  y.  15)  the    "Anldn"  and   the    "Qhor,"    see 

describes  more  rhetorically  "amnis,  qua-  Bitter;  Jordan,  iSU 
t^nns  loconim  situs  patitnr,  ambitiotut," 
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probability  is  derived  the  one '  name  by  which  it  is  called  in  the 
Old  Testament,  "the  Jordan"  or  "the  Descender*."  They 
must  have  been  struck,  too,  by  the  innumerable  windings  which 
in  this  descent  it  carves  for  itself  in  its  deep  bed — "  a  gigantic 
green  serpent "  as  seen  from  the  adjacent  heights  threading  its 
tortuous  way  through  its  tropical  jungle.  They  knew  well  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  this  mazy  line  of  forest,  "  the  pride  *  of 
the  Jordan,"  the  haunt  of  the  lions,  who  from  the  neighbouring 
Desert  sheltered  themselves  in  the  reedy  covert.  They  care- 
fully marked  in  their  geographical  vocabulary  the  singular  con- 
trast so  well  described  by  Josephus^  between  the  naked  Desert 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  rich  vegetation 
along  the  winding  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  circles 
produced  by  its  tributary  streams.  Throughout  the  several 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  the  distinction  is  always 
observed  between  the  inhabited  "round"  or  "circles •"  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  uninhabited  "Desert*"  through  which 
it  flows. 


'  It  is  neyer  e&Ued  the  "river"  or 
"brook,"  or  any  other  name  than  its 
own,  "The  Jordan."  See  Appendix. 
.  '  A  striking  illaiitration  is  contained  in 
Joshua  ill.  16,  where  the  word  for  the 
"coming  down*'  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  is  the  same  as  that  need 
in  the  singular  for  the  river  itself. 
Abulfeda  and  the  old  Arabic  writers  call 
it  El  Ord&nn.  The  Arabs  near  Tel  £1- 
Ehady  call  it  Ed-Dan.  But  a&a  general 
rule  its  ancient  name  is  represented  by 
"Sheriah,"  "the  watering-place,"  or 
"Sheriat  el-Khebir,"  "the  great  water- 
ing-plaoe,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
"Sheriat  el-Mandhur,"  the  Hieromax. 
(Newbold,  in  Journal  As.  Soc.  xvi.  12.) 

•  The  Hebrew  word  "  Gaon,"  is  rightly 
translated  "pride"  in  Zech.  xL  8,  and 
wrongly,  "swelling,"  in  Jer.  xiL  6; 
xUx.  19  ;  1.  44 ;  usually  in  connection 
with  the  lions.  Beland  (p.  274)  quotes 
a  good  description  of  the  Jordan  from 
Phocas,  the  pilgrim  of  the  12th  century, 
which  shows  that  up  to  that  time  the 
jungle  was  still  so  regarded.  "In  the 
twisting  and  winding  streams  of  the 
Jordan  {4y  reus  rov  'lopSdiWf  i\acotlli€<ri 
irol  iyyvXxHrrp6^ts  pws)  as  is  likely, 
there  are  certain  portions  of  the  lands, 
next  to  the  river,  marked  0%  with  a 


vast  mass  of  reeds  growing  in  them.  Iji 
these,  herds  of  lions  are  wont  to  dwelL" 
No  lions  are  now  seen,  but  boars  and 
tigers  (leopards  1)  are  described  (Moly 
neux,  p.  118). 

*  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  IV.  viii.  2. 

*  Ciccar  and  Cfeliloth.  These  two 
curious  terms  (in  the  English  version 
rendered  "plain"  or  " region,")  though 
occasionally  with  a  wider  application, 
usually  denote  the  Jordan-valley — applied 
respectively  to  its  lower  and  upper  stage. 
It  is  tempting  to  derive  this  usage  (with 
Beland,  p.  274)  from  the  windings  of  the 
stream  ;  and  it  is  not  at  any  rate  impoe- 
sible  that  this  may  have  suggested  or  con- 
firmed the  invariable  use  of  cicear  for 
the  circular  oasis  of  Jericho  and  the  five 
cities.  In  later  times  no  doubt  the  words 
were  taken  merely  as  provincial  terms 
for  "region," and  as  such  were  translated 
both  in  the  LXX  and  in  the  New. Testa- 
ment, ii  vtfHX&poSf  "the  sorrounding 
neighbourhood."    See  Appendix. 

*  The  word  for  the  nesert-plain  of  the 
Jordan  is  almost  always  araSaht  or  aror 
bothf  being  the  continuation  of  the  ap- 
pellation now  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Desert- valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  See 
Appendix. 
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And,  lastly,  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  overlook  the 
singularity  of  the  river,  not  merely  in  its  ordinary  aspect,  but 
in  the  more  eccentric  phenomena  which  more  or  less  powerfully 
affected  its  historical  character.  How  far  there  are  to  be  found 
any  traces  of  strictly  volcanic  agency  in  the  limestone  bed  of 
the  Jordan-valley  is  still  a  question.  But,  such  as  there  are» 
they  are  found  here  in  a  greater  degree  than  anywhere  else  in 
Palestine  ;  and  if  the  agency  which  they  seem  to  indicate  was 
manifested  in  earlier  times  with  greater  force  than  at  present^ 
it  would  be  the  more  impressive  from  its  rarity'.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  masses  of  bitumen  which  give  their  name  to 
the  "  Asphaltic"  Lake;  the  warm  springs,  which,  at  Hammath» 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  at  Callirhoe,  on  the  Dead  Sea, 
burst  forth  from  the  sides  of  the  hills;  the  remains  of  lava 
which  are  said  to  exist  on  the  shores  of  both  lakes;  the 
earthquakes  which  have  within  the  memory  of  man  shaken 
down  the  cities  of  Safed  and  Tiberias  on  the  northern  lake, 
which  St.  Jerome'  describes  as  having  in  his  own  time 
destroyed  Kerak  in  the  Eastern  neighbourhood  of  the  southern 
lake.  That  some  such  means  were  employed  in  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  Five  Cities  is  now  genefally  acknowledged. 
If  any  of  the  other  extraordinary  convulsions — such  as  the 
withdrawal  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  the  overthrow  of 
Jericho,  and  the  earthquake  which  afterwards  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  struck  a  panic  into  the  Philistine  host*, — should 
have  been  effected  by  similar  means,  the  student  of  the  Old 
Testament  will  discover  in  the  indications  which  still  exist, 
a  remarkable  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  historical 
character  of  the  Sacred  records;  the  more  so,  because  the 
secondary  causes  of  such  phenomena  must  to  the  historians 
themselves  have  been  wholly  unknown. 

Two  general  remarks  occur  before  descending  into  the  detail 
of  the  several  scenes  of  the  history  of  the  Jordan,    ipiiegi^t 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  only  river  deserving  of  the    "▼«  of 
name  which  flows  south  of  the  Lebanon.      Those    bu^unft«- 
which    fall     into    it   from    the    eastern   hills,  the    qiiented. 
Hieromax,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amon,  are  too  remote  from 

'  The  ease  is  well  stated  in  Williams's         >  Jerome  on  Isai.  zr.  (De  Sanity,  i. 
article  on  PatuHne  in  Dr.  Smith's  Die-      491). 
tionary  of  Ancient  Geography.  *  Josh.  iil.  16 ;  tL  20.  1  Sam.  ziv.  1 5. 
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historical  Palestine  to  be  of  importance.  The  few  streams 
which  flow  westward  into  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  the  BeluSi 
the  Kishon,  and  those  of  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  are  too  insig- 
nificant ever  to  have  attracted  attention,  in  comparison  of  the 
full  volume  of  water  poured  by  the  Jordan  in  an  unfailing 
supply  through  the  whole  length  of  the  country.  As  such  it 
was  emphatically  The  Biver  of  Palestine ;  and  its  name  is  thus 
used  in  the  Book  of  Job  as  the  synonym  of  a  perennial  stream*. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  to  the  rivers  of  other 
countries,  the  Jordan  from  its  leaving  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its 
end,  adds  hardly  a  single  element  of  civilisation  to  the  long 
tract  through  which  it  rushes.  Whilst  Damascus,  whilst 
Antioch,  whilst  Egypt,  derive  their  very  existence  from  their 
respective  rivers,  the  Jordan  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of 
a  river  almost  wholly  useless,  so  far  as  civilised  man  is  con- 
cerned, through  the  long  ages  of  its  history.  It  is,  indeed, 
still  the  "  Sheriat  el-Khebir,"  the  "  great  watering-place  *'  of 
the  Bedouin  tribes ;  and  so  it  must  always  have  been.  But  it 
is  the  river  of  a  Desert.  "  The  Desert,"  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  ordinary  name  by  which  its  valley  was  known ;  hardly  a 
single  city  or  village  rose  upon  its  actual  banks.  Within  the 
narrow  range  of  its  own  bed  it  produces  a  rank  mass  of  vege- 
tation, but  this  luxuriant  line  of  verdure  only  sets  off  more 
completely  the  contrast  of  life  with  death,  which  is  its  charac- 
teristic feature. 

This  singular  fate  of  the  Jordan  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
depression  of  its  channel.  The  depth  of  the  valley  in  the 
bottom  of  which  it  flows,  prevents  its  waters  from  escaping, 
like  those  of  the  Nile,  to  fertilise  anything  beyond  its  own 
mmiediate  bed;  but  the  tropical  temperature  to  which  its 
whole  plain  is  thus  exposed,  whilst  calling  out  into  almost 
unnatural  vigour  whatever  vegetation  receives  the  life-giving 
touch  of  its  waters,  witiiers  up  every  particle  of  verdure  that  is 
found  beyond  their  reach.     As  a  separation  of  Israel  from  the 

'  In  the  deseriptLon  of  the  Behemoth,  tenn  for  any  riyer.    This  nngle  expres- 

or  hippopotamnsi  in  Job  zL  23,  it  is  sion    is  a  strong   indication   that   the 

■aid,  '*  He  tnisteth  that  he  can  draw  np  Book  of  Job,  or  at  least  this  portion  of 

Jordan  into  his  month."    As  tiie  hippo-  it,  must  have  been  composed  by  an  in- 

potamns  is  not  a  natiTO  of  Syria,  it  is  habitant  of  Palestine.      See  Appendix, 

dear  that  the  word  is  nsed  as  a  general  Jarden. 
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surroiinding  country,  as  a  boundary  between  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  tribes,  as  an  image  of  water  in  a  . 
dry  and  thirsty  sou,  it  played  an  miportant  part ;  goeMt  eon- 
but  not  as  the  scene  of  great  eyents,  or  the  seat  of  ^otedwith 
great  cities'.  Its  contact  with  the  history  of  the 
people  is  exceptional,  not  ordinary,  confined  to  rare  and 
remote  occasions,  the  more  remarkable  firom  their  very  rarity. 

I.  These  instances  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine.  The 
earliest  is  one  which  at  first  mi^ht  seem  to  militate  Tl&e  Yale 
against  what  has  just  been  said.  There  was  once  a  o^^^i^n. 
time  in  the  far  distance  of  patriarchal  ages,  when  the  Jordan 
was  not  thus  isolated.  At  the  time  of  the  first  migration  of  the 
herdsmen  of  GhaldsBa  into  the  hills  of  Palestine,  when  Abraham 
and  Lot  looked  down  from  the  mountain  of  Bethel  on  the  deep 
descent  beneath  them,  and  Lot  chose  for  himself  the  '  round ' 
of  the  Jordan,  that '  round '  was  different  from  anything  that 
we  now  see.  It  was  ''well  watered  everywhere  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  and  like  the  land  of  Egypt."  And  this  description  is 
filled  out  in  detail  by  subsequent  allusions.  It  is  described  as 
a  deep  ''  valley,"  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  **  desert  *' 
by  its  fertile  '*  fields^"  If  any  credence  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  geological  conclusions  of  the  last  fifty  years,  there  must 
have  been  already  a  lake  at  its  extremity,  such  as  that  which 
terminates  the  course  of  the  Barada  at  Damascus,  or  of  the 
Kowik  at  Aleppo.  Then,  as  now,  it  must  have  received  in 
some  form  or  other  the  fresh  streams  of  the  Jordan,  of  the 
Amon,  of  En-gedi,  of  Callirrhoe ;  and,  at  the  southern  end,  as 
Dr.  Kobinson  has  observed,  more  living  brooks  than  are  to  be 
found  so  near  together  in  all  the  rest  of  Palestine*.  On  the 
banks  of  one  or  some  of  these  streams  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  oasis  or  collection  of  oases,  like  that  which  is 
still  from  the  same  causes  to  be  found  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the 
groves  of  En-gedi  and  of  Jericho*,  and  in  the  Plain  of  Gen- 
nesareth*,  or,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  Paradise  of  Damascus^ 
Along  the  edge  of  this  lake  or  valley,  Gentile  and  Jewish 

>  Plin,  H.  N.  T.  15.     "AcooliB  invi-  »  Robinaon,  B.  B.  iL  p.  602. 

tarn  86  prabet'*  ^  See  p,  306. 

'  Etnek,  Ardbah,  and  Siddim.    See  *  See  Chapter  X. 

Appendix.  <  See  Chapter  XII. 
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records  coml)iiie  in  placing  the  earliest  seat  of  Phoenician 
civilisation.  '^  The  Tynans/'  such  is  the  account  of  Justin ', 
"first  dwelt  by  the  Assyrian  [or  Syrian]  lake  before  they 
removed  to  Sidon/'  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  with 
Lasha  (probably  Laish  by  the  sources  of  the  Jordan),  are 
mentioned  as  the  first  settlements  of  the  Ganaanites'  on  tlie 
east  of  Palestine,  as  Sidon  and  the  maritime  cities  on  the  west. 
When  Lot  descended  firom  Bethel,  "  the  cities  of  the  *  round ' " 
of  the  Jordan  formed  a  nucleus  of  civilised  life,  before  any  city 
except  Hebron  had  sprung  up  in  Central  Palestine. 

1.  On  those  cities,  as  on  the  most  promising  spoU,  the  kmgs 
Battle  of  o^  ^^^  remote  East  descended ;  as  Damascus  on  the 
the  Kings,  north  of  Palestine,  so  were  these  on  the  south.  For 
twelve  years  they  were  isubject  to  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled.  Then  took  place  the  first 
recorded  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Assyria*,  embracing  in  its 
sweep  the  whole  range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  down 
to  Petra  on  the  south,  and  the  wilderness  of  Amalek  on  the 
west.  The  final  struggle  was  in  the  Yale  of  Siddim.  In  that 
"  Valley  of  the  Fields"  was  fought  the  first  battle  of  Palestine , 
two  of  the  five  kings  were  slain  in  the  conflict,  and  the  routed 
army  fled  up  the  steep  passes  of  the  enclosing  hills.  The 
victors  carried  ofl^  their  spoil  and  captives,  and  retreated  up  the 
long  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  their  homeward  march.  Far  up 
the  valley,  at  the  very  source  of  its  river,  just  as  they  were  on 
the  point  of  crossing  the  range  of  Hermon,  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  avenger.  "  Abram  the  Hebrew*,"  with  his  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  armed  slaves,  and  his  ally  Mamre  of 
Hebron,  was  upon  their  track ;  at  that  point,  then  the  Sidonian 
Laish,  but  afterwards  the  Israelite  Dan,  he  attacked  them  by 
night,  and  chased  them  over  the  mountain-ridge  far  into  the 
plain  of  Damascus. 


1  Jnstm.  Hifltor.  zriii  8,  2  (See 
Eenrick*B  Phcsnieia,  47).  Joeephiu,  BelL 
Jnd.  IZ.,  places  all  the  cities  in  what  he 
calls  'Hhe  Sodomite  district,**  i.  e.  at 
the  sonth  end. 

>  Gen.  z.  19. 

*  Qen.  xir.  Tuch,  in  an  artiole  in  the 
Zeitsohriit  der  Dentschen  Morgenland- 
ischen  Geasellschaft^  (translated  in  Journal 


of  Sacred  Literature,  i.  84,)  argues  with 
great  probability  that  the  object  of  these 
Oriental  kings  was  to  secure  the  commer- 
cial route  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Against 
his  supposition  that  El  Paran,  their 
southernmost  point,  was  Elath,  is  the 
iact  that  the  word  Midbar  (**  the  vtUer- 
iieM,**)  is  used  instead  of  **Arabak,** 
*  Gen.  zIt.  1^, 
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2.  This  is  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  Canaanite  history, 
and  exhibits  the  vale  of  the  Jordan  as  it  was  neyer  ex- 
hibited again.    Even  that  record  contains  indications,    of  Sodom 
Kke  the  earthquake  at  Pompeii  which  preceded  the   *°<iGo- 

znomui. 

volcano  of  Vesuvius,  of  a  change  close  at  hand. 
Fits  of  bitumen  are  there  described  as  existing  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim'.  The  name  of  Sodom  {bumingX  if  it  be  not  derived 
from  the  subsequent  catastrophe,  shows,  like  the  **  Phlegrsean  '* 
fields  of  Campania,  that  the  marks  of  fire  had  already  passed 
over  the  doomed  valley.  The  name  of  Bela,  the  old  name  of 
Zoar',  was  understood  by  Jewish  tradition — perhaps  fancifully, 
yet  certainly  in  accordance  with  probability — to  allude  to  the 
fact  of  its  frequent  subversion  by  earthquakes*.  In  what  pre- 
cise manner  "  the  Lord  overthrew  the  cities "  is  not  clearly 
indicated  in  the  records  either  of  Scripture  or  of  natural  re- 
mains. The  great  difference  of  level  between  the  bottoms  of 
the  northern  and  the  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former 
being  a  depth  of  thirteen  hundred,  the  latter  only  of  thirteen 
feet,  below  the  surface,  confirms  the  theory  that  the  southern 
end  is  of  recent  formation,  and,  if  so,  was  submerged  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  cities ;  and  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  bay  south  of  the  promontory  which 
now  almost  closes  up  its  northern  portion\  But,  as  Heland* 
long  ago  pointed  out,  there  is  no  reason,  either  in  Scripture  or 
histor}%  for  supposing  that  the  cities  themselves  were  destroyed 
by  submersion,  or  were  submerged  at  all ;  and  the  mode  of  the 
catastrophe  is  emphatically  and  repeatedly  described  to  be  not 
water,  but  fire.     It  is  possible  that  M.  de  Saulcy  may  have 


>  Gen.  xiv.  10,  "  sUme-pits."  But 
perbapB  this  may  only  mean  the  qnick- 
eands  which  might  then,  as  now,  abound 
both  at  the  northern  and  southern  extre- 
mities of  the  Dead  Sea.  (De  Saulcy,  i. 
264,  274,  617,  ii.  61.) 

s  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8. 

3  Jerome  ad  Isa.  xv.  (De  Saidcy,  i. 
479.) 

*  This  is  Dr.  Bobinson's  riew,  stated 
more  precisely  by  Fallmerayer  (Das 
Todte  Heer,  p.  88).  I  am  anxious  in 
stating  this  question  to  call  attention  to 
the  great  uncertainty  in  which  it  is  btill 
involved. 

^  ficland,  Falcstin:),  p.  264.     Tlic  only 


expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
rise  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  within  historical 
times,  is  that  contained  in  Gen.  xiv.  8, 
**ihe  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt 
Sea.**  But  this  phrase  may  merely  mean 
that  the  region  in  question  bore  both 
names ;  as  in  the  similar  expressions 
(verses  7  and  17)  "En-Mishpat,  which  is 
Eadesh  ;  **  '*  Shaveh,  which  is  the  King's 
Dale.**  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  word  emekf  translated  ''vale," 
is  usually  employed  for  a  long,  broad 
valley,  such  as  in  this  connection  would 
naturally  mean  the  whole  length  of  the 
Dead  Sea.     See  Appendix. 
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exaggerated  in  some  instances  the  traces  of  sites  and  of  names 
along  the  shores ;  but  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  fact 
that  he  should  have  discovered  the  spots  which  were  believed 
in  the  time  of  Josephus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  contain  the  vestiges  of  the  devoted 
cities,  "  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire',"  not  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  on  its 
barren  shores.  And  if  the  salt  mountain'  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity could  be  conceived  to  have  been  thrown  up  within  his- 
torical times,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition 
that  this  eruption  may  have  accompanied  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom,  and  have  borne  its  part  in  the  consequences  expressly 
ascribed  to  that  event.  More  than  this  cannot  be  determined 
without  more  exact  knowledge  than  we  now  possess. 

A  great  mass  of  legend  and  exaggeration,  partly  the  effect, 
partly  the  cause  of  the  old  belief  that  the  cities  were  buried 
under  the  Dead  Sea,  has  been  gradually  removed  in  recent 
years.  The  glittering  surface  of  the  lake,  with  the  thin  mist  of 
its  own  evaporations  floating  over  its  surface,  will  now  no  more 
be  taken  for  a  gloomy  sea,  sending  forth  sulphureous  exhala- 
tions. The  birds  which  pass  over  it  without  injury  have 
long  ago  destroyed  the  belief  that  no  living  creature  could 
survive  the  baneful  atmosphere  which  hung  upon  its  waters. 
But  it  has  still  its  manifold  interest,  both  physical  and 
historical.  Viewed  merely  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 

SkjT  ^'^^  ^*  ^®  ^^®  ^'  *^®  most  remarkable  spots  of  the  world. 
First,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  inland  seas.  It  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  thus  the  most  depressed  sheet  of 
water  in  the  world ;  as  the  Lake  Sir-i-kol  *,  where  the  Oxus  rises 

*'Iii  his  high  monntain  cradle  in  Pamere/* 

— is  the  most  elevated.     Its  basin  is  a  steaming  cauldron, — a 


*  Josq)hi28,  Bell.  Jud.  IV.  viii.  4  ; 
strabo,  xvi. ;  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  7.  St  Jude  7. 

^  This  is  ooiifinned  by  the  mention  of 
mlt  in  connection  with  Lot*s  wife  (Gen.  zix. 
26),  and  of  the  sterility  following  on  all 
''which  grew  npon  the  ground"  (lb.  26). 

>  The  Lake  Sirikol  is  15,600  feet 
above  the  leyel  of  the  sea — that  is,  nearly 


as  high  as  Mont  Blanc — and  is  a  sheet  of 
water  fourteen  miles  long  and  one  mile 
broad,  on  the  high  table-land  called  by 
the  natives  " Bam-i-dnniah,"  "the  roof 
of  the  world," — a  name  not  unfitly 
applied  to  the  water-shed  of  the  Indus 
and  Oxus.  (Hilner,  in  Petennann^s 
Physical  Atlas,  p.  14.) 
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bowl,  as  it  has  been  well  described,  which,  from  the  peculiar 
temperature  ai^d  deep  cavity  in  which  it  is  situated,  can  never 
be  filled  to  overflowing.  The  river,  itself  exposed  to 
the  same  withering  influences,  is  not  copious  enough 
to  furnish  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand  made  by  the  rapid 
evaporation.  Further,  this  basin  is  the  Gordian  knot  of  all  the 
theories  which  have  been  raised  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  Jordan-valley.  From  the  moment  that  Burckhardt  dis- 
covered the  vaUey  of  the  Arabah  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Hed  Sea,  an  hypothesis  was  naturally  formed  that  this  had  been 
the  original  outlet  of  the  Jordan  into  the  latter  sea,  till  its 
waters  were  detained  by  the  sudden  formation  of  the  Dead  Sea 
in  tlie  same  convulsion,  as  it  was  supposed,  that  overthrew  the 
five  cities.  But  such  a  theory  is  no  longer  tenable,  since  it  has 
been  found  that  the  waters  of  the  Arabah  .flow  into  the  Dead 
Sea  from  a  watershed  almost  midway  between  the  two  seas, 
and  that  the  Bed  Sea  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  Mediterranean, 
namely,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Jordan-valley.  It  is  clear  that  the  cavity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
belongs  to  the  same  general  conformation  of  country  that  pro- 
duced both  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Arabah,  and  that 
therefore  its  first  formation  must  be  traced  to  a  period  long 
before  historical  times.  A  convulsion  of  such  magnitude  as 
not  only  to  create  a  new  lake,  but  to  depress  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan  many  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  elevate  the  valley  of  the  Arabah  considerably  above  that 
level,  must  have  shattered  Palestine  to  its  centre,  and  left 
upon  the  historical  traditions  of  the  time  an  indelible  impres- 
sion, of  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  not  a  trace  is  actually  to  be 
found.  It  seems  to  be  concluded  as  most  probable,  that  the 
whole  valley,  from  the  base  of  Hermon  to  the  Red  Sea,  was 
once  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  has  gradually  subsided, 
leaving  the  three  lakes  in  its  bed,  with  their  connecting  river*. 


*  "The  ▼alley  of  the  Ghor,  which  is 
a  vast  longitudinal  crevasse  in  calcareous 
and  Toleanic  rocks,  extending  from  the 
southern  roots  of  Libanns  and  Anti- 
Libanus  to  the  Gnlf  of  Akaha,  from  1000 
to  2000  feet  deep,  and  from  one  to  eight 
miles  broad  [this  is  nnderstated],  appears 
to  have  been  cansed  by  tiie  forcible  rend- 


ing and  falling  in  of  the  aqneons  strata, 
resulting  from  the  eruption  and  elevation 
of  the  basalt  which  bases  it  almost  fr^)m 
its  commencement  to  the  Dead  Sea.  .  .  . 
Watery  corrosion  or  abrasion  can  have 
had  little  influence  in  its  formation.  The 
great  alterations  in  its  surfsce  com- 
menced anterior  to  the  historic  period, 
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But,  in  connection  with  the  Sacred  History,  its  excessive 
saltness'   is   even    more  remarkable  •than  its  deep 

Itssaltness.  * 

depression.  This  peculiarity  is,  it  is  believed,  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  huge  barrier  of  fossil-salt  at  its  south- 
western comer,  and  heightened  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
fresh  water  poured  into  it.  Other  like  phenomena,  though  in 
a  less  striking  form,  exist  elsewhere.  In  the  Old  World  there 
are  two  great  series  of  salt-lakes  to  be  found.  One  is  that 
which  extends  along  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  of  which 
the  chief  are  the  Caspian,  the  Aral,  the  Urumia,  the  Boozla, 
and  the  Elton.  The  other  is  that  which,  beginning  in  the  Verde 
Islands,  appears  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  great  African 
Desert,  till  it  terminates  in  this,  the  last  and  most  eastern  of 
the  series*.  In  the  New  World  the  great  salt-lake  of  Utah,  by 
its  physical  likeness  to  its  Syrian  prototype,  has  actually  con- 
firmed the  belief  of  the  Mormon  settlers  that  on  its  shores  they 
have  found  a  second  Land  of  Promise,  and  in  its  river  a  second 
Jordan.  But,  without  entering  into  its  wider  relations,  this 
aspect  is  important  as  that  which  most  forcibly  impressed  the 
Sacred  writers.  To  them  it  was  "  the  salt  sea,"  and  nothing 
more*.  They  exhibit  hardly  a  trace  of  the  exaggerations  of 
later  times.  And  so  it  is  in  fact.  It  is  not  gloom,  but  desola- 
tion which  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  Sea  of  Death. 
Follow  the  course  of  the  Jordan  to  its  end.  How  diflferent  from 
the  first  burst  of  its  waters  in  Mount  Hermon,  amongst  the 
groves  of  Dan  and  PaneasM     How  different  from  the  "  riotous 


and  terminated  probably  in  the  cata- 
stroplie  of  Sodom."  (Newbold,  Journal 
Ap.  Soc.  xvi.  23.) 

^  Milner,  in  Petermann^s  AtUui,  p.  80 ; 
Anated^B  Elementary  Geology,  p.  38. 
It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  Dead 
Sea  is  the  saltest  water  in  the  irorld. 
This  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  scale 
seems  to  be  as  follows  : — Rain-water  is 
the  purest  of  all,  then  river- water,  then 
fresh-water  lakes,  then  the  Baltic  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  then  the  Ocean,  then  the 
Mediterranean,  then  the  Caspian  and 
Aral,  then  the  Dead  Sea,  last  the  Lakes 
3f  Elton  and  Urumia.  The  saline  par- 
ticles in  the  water  of  the  ocean  are  4  per 
sent.  That  of  the  Dead  Sea  contains 
26^  per  cent.  That  of  Lake  Elton  (which 
Is  situated  on  the  steppes  east  of  the 
Volca,  and  supplies  t  great  part  of  the 


■alt  of  Russia)  contains  29  per  cent.  The 
exact  proportions  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Urumia  are  not  stated.  But  Moriti 
Wagner,  in  his  travels  in  Persia,  ii.  136, 
Leipsic,  1852,  (quoted  by  Fallmerayer, 
Todte  Meer,  p.  54,)  says  that  the  salt 
and  iodine  of  the  water  of  this  lake  far 
surpass  those  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  also 
describes  its  exceeding  buoyancy,  and  the 
fact,  that  whilst  fish  is  fouod  in  neither 
lake,  crustaceous  animaloulss  are  found 
in  the  Urumia,  (p.  187,)  as  madrepores 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  Dead  Sea. 
Humboldt's  Ansichten  der  Natur,  IL  91 ; 
Fallmerayer,  p.  55. 

a  Ritter ;  Jordan,  766. 

>  It  is  never  called  "  the  Dead  Sea**  in 
the  Auth.  Version.  The  name  first  occurs 
in  Justin  (xxxvi.  3),  **  mare  mortnum** 
and  Pausanius  (v.  7,  i^f^dXafftra y€Kpd. 

*  See  Chapter  XL 
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prodigality  of  life  "  which  has  marked  its  downward  course, 
almost  to  the  very  termination  of  its  existence  !  Gradually, 
within  the  last  mile  from  the  Dead  Sea,  its  verdure  dies  away, 
and  the  river  melts  into  its  grave  in  a  tame  and  sluggish  stream, 
still,  however,  of  sufficient  force  to  carry  its  brown  waters  far 
into  the  bright  green  sea.  Along  the  desert  shore,  the  white 
crust  of  salt  indicates  the  cause  of  sterility.  Thus  the  few 
living  creatures  which  the  Jordan  washes  down  into  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  are  destroyed.  Hence  arises  the  unnatural  buoyancy 
and  the  intolerable  nausea  to  taste  and  touch,  which  raise  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  contrast  between  its  clear,  bitter  waves 
and  the  soft,  fresh,  turbid  stream  of  its  parent  river.  Strewn 
along  its  desolate  margin  lie  the  most  striking  memorials  of 
this  last  conflict  of  life  and  death ;  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  torn  down  from  the  thickets  of  the  river-jungle  by  the 
violence  of  the  Jordan,  thrust  out  into  the  sea,  and  thrown  up 
again  by  its  waves,  dead  and  barren  as  itself.  The  dead  beach, 
so  unlike  the  shell-covered  shores  of  the  two  seas  between 
which  it  lies,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
shelves  gradually  into  the  calm  waters.  A  deep  haze — that 
which  to  earlier  ages  gave  the  appearance  of  the  *'  smoke  going 
up  for  ever  and  ever," — veils  its  southern  extremity,  and  almost 
gives  it  the  dim  horizon  of  a  real  sea*.  In  the  nearer  view  rises 
the  low  island  close  to  its  northern  end,  and  the  long  promontory 
projecting  from  the  eastern  side,  which  divides  it  into  its  two 
unequal  parts.  This  is  all  that  I  saw,  and  all  that  most 
pilgrims  and  travellers  have  seen  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Beyond, 
at  its  south-western  comer,  rises  the  mountain  of  rock-salt ; 
and  on  its  sides  stand  out  the  columnar  fragment  or  fragments, 
doubtless  presenting  the  same  appearance  as  that  which 
Josephus  describes  as  the  pillar  of  Lot's  wife,  existing  in  his 
own  day',  and  seen  by  himself.  The  district  immediately 
around  this  mountain  is  described  as  being  white  as  snow, 
from  the  salt  strewed  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  shore  of 
the  lake  is  a  marsh,  almost  approaching  to  quicksand.     But  the 

1  Compare  the  poetical  expressioiiB  of  The  Midraah  says  ''it  goes  out  of  the 

laaL  xuiy.  10,  Bey.  xiy.  11.     Schwan  Dead    Sea    into    the    mouth    of    the 

(pp.  44,  45,)  repeats  the  old  Btory  about  Leyiathan." 

the  birds — ^also  the  sulphur  smoke,  and  '  Josephus,   Ant.  I.  xi.   4.     Lynch's 

the  subteiraneous  exit  of  the  Jordan.  Rxpedition.     De  Saulcy,  ii.  269,  521. 
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eastern  comer  of  this  southern  plain,  where  the  scdt  has  not 
yet  penetrated,  is  still  green  with  thickets  of  thorn,  such  as 
those  which  mark  the  oasis  of  Jericho  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  lake.  Here  they  probably  represent  the  last  relics  of 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim'. 

Often  as  the  sea  has  been  described  by  later  writers,  classical 
and  modem,  there  is  but  one  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
where  its  peculiarities  are  fully  brought  before  us.  In  the 
Vision  of  visiou  which  reveals  to  Ezekiel  the  regeneration  of 
Bzekiel.  ^^  kingdom  of  God,  the  prophet  in  the  Temple-court 
sees  the  perennial  spring  of  the  Sacred  Hill  rising  into  a  full 
and  overflowing  fountain  beside  the  altar,  and  pouring  forth  a 
vast  stream  over  the  wide  enclosure.  He  goes  round  to  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  Temple,  overhanging  the  defile  of  Kedron, 
— the  waters  have  reached  the  gateway,  and  are  rushing  in  a 
cataract  down  into  the  valley  below.  Into  the  valley  the 
Prophet  descends ;  and  the  waters  rise  higher  and  higher,  till 
the  dry  course*  of  Kedron  becomes  a  mighty  river ;  and  innu- 
merable trees  spring  up  along  its  sterile  banks ;  and  through 
the  deep  defile  and  its  tributary  courses,  the  waters  issue  out 
towards  the  '  circles*  *  of  the  Jordan ;  they  "go  down  "  through 
all  the  long  descent  into  the  *  desert-plain* '  of  Jordan  and  reach 
the  "  sea.**  And  when  the  stream — one,  yet  divided*  as  it 
rushes  through  the  mountain  passes — forces  its  way  into  that 
dead  lake,  "  the  waters  shall  be  healed ; "  everywhere  they  shall 
teem  with  life ;  the  living  creatures  washed  by  the  Jordan  into 
the  sea,  which  else  would  die  at  once,  shall  live  as  the  fresh 
stream  touches  them ;  there  shall  be  a  multitude  of  fish,  even 
as  "  the  fish  of  the  great  sea,"  the  Mediterranean ;  the  fisher- 
men standing  all  along  its  rocky  shores  from  En-eglaim  to 
En-gedi;  only  the  marshes  at  its  southern  end,  where  the 
healing  stream  cannot  penetrate,  will  still  be  given  up  to  their 
old  salt  and  baiTenness.  The  imagery  of  this  vision  is  often 
used  in  illustration  of  the  spread  of  philanthropic  or  missionary 

'  De  Saulcy,  i.  275,  513.     I  am  also  *  Ardbdk — ^the  word  always  used  for 

indebted  to  the  oral  commimicatious  of  the  Ghor,  verse  8. 

the  author.  ^  NadiakUin^  the  *Hwo  torrents,"  yer. 

^  Bzek.  xlvili  5,  6,  7  ;  nachalf  traas-  9.     Possibly  down   the   two   defiles  of 

lated  "river."  Jericho  and  of  St.  Saba. 

'  Oditothf  translated  *'  country,'*  t.  8. 
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beneficence ;  but  its  full  force,  as  the  Prophet  first  delivered 
it,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  the  desolate 
basin  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  marked  the  features  of  its  strange 
vicinity. 

There  is  one  peculiarity,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted, 
which  would  naturally  suggest  some  of  the  details  of  ^^ 

this  striking  imagery,  the  abundance  of  copious 
springs  which  from  the  limestone  hills  of  Palestine  pour  forth 
their  waters  into  the  Jordan-valley.  Two  of  them  are  mentioned 
by  name  in  this  very  description.  One,  En-eglaim,  "  the 
spring  of  calves,"  is  named  only  here,  but  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  hot  spring  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  lake,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Callirhoe,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted 
in  his  last  illness  for  its  healing  virtues.  The  other  is  the 
more  celebrated  En-gedi,  the  one  spot  of  life  besides  the  five 
cities  which  has  from  age  to  age  maintained  an  independent 
existence  and  interest  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea '.  Mid- 
way down  the  precipice ',  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lake,  the 
clear  stream  breaks  out  on  a  high  platform  elevated  400  feet 
above  the  shore,  and  scattering  rich  vegetation  all  around, 
descends  through  the  cliffs  to  the  sea.  This  is  En-gedi,  "  the 
spring  of  the  wild  goat,"  or  gazelle ;  so  called  from  the  nume- 
rous ibexes,  or  Syrian  chamois,  which  inhabit  these  cliffs. 
The  oasis  which  it  forms  amidst  the  naked  limestone  precipices, 
must  be  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  scenes  in  Palestine. 
It  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  city  of  palms,"  or  of  "  the  felling  of  palms  * "  (Hazazon- 
Tamar),  doubtless  from  the  grove  of  palms  which  then  stood, 
but  which  has  since  entirely  disappeared,  around  the  rushing 
fountain  above.  There,  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer's  great 
invasion,  the  settlement  of  Amorites  was  attacked  by  the 
Assyrian  army,  immediately  before  its  descent  into  the  plain, 
and  final  victory  over  the  kings  of  the  five  cities.  In  that  same 
fastness  dwelt,  as  it  would  seem,  in  later  times,  a  branch  of  the 
Kenite  tribe  *,  in  "  the  city  of  palms ; "  their  eagle's  "nest "  **  in 


*  En-gedi  I  did  not  see.     There  is  a  >  Plin.  y.  17  ;  Solin.  38. 

full  description  of  it  in  Eobinson,  ii.  209  '  Gen.  zir.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  2. 

-215.     De  Saulcy,   i.   185—188.     It  *  "The  duldren  of  the  Kenite  went 

was  first  discovered  by  Seetien  in  1806.  np  out  of  the  dty  of  palm-trees  with  the 
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the  *  cliflf '" — ^in  the  numerous  caverns  with  which  the  cliflfs  of 
En-gedi  abound.  And  in  those  same  caverns  David  with  his 
followers  afterwards  took  refuge,  and  in  one  of  them  occurred 
the  encounter  with  Saul,  so  romantic,  and  yet  so  true  to  the 
peculiar  customs  of  the  East.  Yet  again,  at  a  still  later  time, 
the  first  hermits  of  Palestine — ^the  solitary  sect  of  the  Essenes 
— ^had  their  chief  seat  at  En-gedi ;  as  afterwards  the  earliest 
Christian  monastery  of  Palestine  was  planted  not  far  distant, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron, — ^the  secluded  Convent  of  St. 
Saba,  the  dwelling  and  burial-place  of  St.  John  of  Damascus. 
And  yet  once  more,  visible  from  the  heights  above  En-gedi, 
towers  the  tremendous  stronghold,  "  The  '  Fastness,"  as  it  was 
emphatically  called,  in  which  the  treasures  of  Jerusalem  were 
deposited  for  security  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  monarchy, 
and  in  which  the  last  remnant  of  the  insurgents  assembled  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  Titus,  and  destroyed  themselves  and 
their  families  rather  than  surrender  to  the  conquerors. 

II.  The  history  of  the  Jordan  gradually  carries  us  upwards 
on  its  course.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  scenes  which 
follow,  we  must  form  an  accurate  conception  of  its  stage  between 

the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Through  this 
Terraces  of  whole  interval,  the  river  runs  between  successive 
the  Jordan  terraces,  one,  two,  or  three,  according  as  the  hills 

approach  more  or  less  near  to  its  banks.  It  is  crossed 
by  three,  or  at  most  four,  well-known  fords.  The  first  and 
second  are  nxarked  by  remains  of  Roman  bridges,  immediately 
below  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  again,  immediately  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Jabbok ' ;  the  third  and  fourth  occur  just 
above  and  below  the  present  bathing-place  of  the  pilgrims 
opposite  Jericho*.    No  important  streams  join  it  on  its  western 


children  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness  of 
Jadah,  which  lieth  in  the  oonth  of  Arad." 
(Judges  L  16.)  The  **oit7  of  palms" 
may,  of  course,  be  Jericho.  But  Light* 
foot  (ii.  7)  justly  conteuds  that  it  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  En-gedi  ;  which 
much  more  naturally  suits  the  context, 
and  agrees  with  Baiaam\s  allusion,  in 
Numbers  zxir.  21,  *' Strong  is  thy 
dwelling-place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest 
in  the  '  cliff,*  '*  as  appropriate  to  a  place 
within  his  yiew,  abounding  in  cayems 
and  rocks,  as  it  would  be  inappropriate 


either  to  the  original  seat  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Kenites  on  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  or  to  the  wide  upland 
desert  where  they  were  afterwards  found 
south  of  Judsea. 

^  Masada,  t.  e.  metzad,  the  '  lair  *  or 
'fastness* ;  see  Appendix.  It  is  now 
called  Sebbeh,  and  has  been  yisited  and 
described  by  Wolcot,  Lynch,  De  Saulcy, 
and  Van  de  Yelde  ;  whose  aooounts  well 
agree  with  that  of  Josephus,  B.  J.  tIL  8. 

'  For  the  bridges,  see  Schwan,  49. 

»  Van  de  Velde,  u.  348. 
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side ;  on  its  eastern  side  two,  of  almost  equal  magnitude,  the 
Hieromax  and  the  Jabbok.  It  is  below  the  confluence  of  the 
•latter  stream  that  the  rapid  descent  *  begins.  What  may  be  its 
general  character  above  this  point  is  little  known.  But,  south 
of  the  confluence  it  begins  to  wear  the  aspect  well  knowh  to 
all  travellers,  and  important  in  connection  with  the  historical 
events  which  it  has  witnessed.  The  higher  terraces  on  each 
side,  immediately  under  the  ranges  of  mountains,  are  occupied 
by  masses  of  vegetation,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
again  more  particularly.  This  region  is  succeeded  by  the 
desert-plain,  or  "  Arabah,"  properly  so  called,  and  from  tliis 
desert-plain  begin  the  regular  descents  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan. 
Of  these,  the  flrst  is  over  a  long  line  of  white  argillaceous  hills, 
somewhat  resembling  those  in  the  Wady  Feiran,  down  to  a 
flat  occupied  chiefly  with  low  shrubs  of  agnus-castus.  The 
second  descent  is  upon  a  still  lower  flat,  occupied  chiefly  with 
a  jungle  of  tamarisks  and  willows,  and  this  last  flat  is,  in  most 
parts  of  the  river's  course,  the  bed  of  the  river  itself.  Nearer 
its  mouth  there  is  yet  a  third  descent,  consisting  of  a  brake  of 
canes  and  reeds.  The  actual  stream  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  flows 
between  these  banks,  is  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  wide^  and 
varies  from  six  to  four  feet  in  depth.  Where  it  is  widest,  the 
bottom  is  mud;  where  narrowest,  rock  or  sand*.  Of  these 
terraces,  the  only  one,  probably,  which  is  continuous  through 
its  whole  course,  is  that  of  the  jungle.  Higher  up  the  stream 
the* canes  and  reeds  cease  to  form  a  continuous  brake.  The 
argillaceous  lulls  on  the  eastern  side  approach  so  near  the 
river,  that  they  probably  occupy  the  place  of  the  highest 
terrace  of  agnus-castus  on  the  west.  But  the  long  line  of  the 
jungle  never  ceases,  and,  as  the  valley  contracts  in  its  upper 
channel,  sometimes  extends  across  its  whole  width '. 

1.  The  course  of  the  river,  thus  diversified,  is  confined  between 
the  two  ranges  of  hills,  which,  like  those  of  the  Nile-    p^^^^  ^^ 
valley,  extend  with  more  or  less  regularity  along  the    Abel-Shit- 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  to  the   Gulf  of     ™' 
Al^aba.     In  most  parts  of  the  Jordan,  the  plain  thus  enclosed 
is  not  more  than  eight  miles  in  breadth,  but  immediately  above 

»  Lynch,  284.        «  Newbold,  Journal  of  B.  An.  «oe.  -xri,  21.        »  Lynch,  228. 
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the  Dead  Sea  the  mountains  on  each  side  retire,  leaving  a 
larger  plain  than  usual ;  probably  a  distance  of  more  than 
twelve  miles  across  fr9m  range  to  range.  It  is  this  plain  which, 
becomes  the  scene  of  the  next  great  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Encamp-  ^^^^  >  *^d  it  is  fortunately  that  of  which  the  physical 
meat  of  the  features  are   best  known  to  travellers.      We  must 

Israelites.      •  •  .-t       t         tx      i       x  j  *j.  l 

miagine  the  Israelite  host  encamped  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  place  is  so  minutely  specified,  that  it  may  be  fixed 
in  spite  of  the  obscurity  which  still  rests  on  the  further  bank  of 
the  Jordan '.  It  was  in  the  "  desert-plain"  of  Moab,*so  called, 
probably,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cultivated ''  fields  "  on  the 
table-land  above.  It  was  in  the  long  belt  of  acacia  groves 
{zhXttirri)  which,  on  the  eastern  as  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan,  mark  with  a  line  of  verdure  the  upper  terraces  of  the 
valley.  These  groves  indicate  at  once  the  issue  of  the  springs 
from  the  roots  of  the  eastern  hills  *,  and  the  tropical  climate  to 
which  the  Israelites  had  now  descended,  and  which  brought 
them  under  these  wild  and  thorny  shades — probably  for  the 
first  time  since  they  had  left  them  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 
Their  tents  were  pitched  "from  Abel-Shittim"  on  the  north  "to 
Beth- Jeshimoth "  on  the  south';  from  the 'meadow*'  which 
marked  the  limit  of  those  '  groves,'  to  the  '  hamlet '  or  '  house  ^' 
which  stood  in  the  '  waste '  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  looked  straight  across  the  Jordan  to  the  green  spot  of 
Jericho*  on  the  western  bank.    High  above  them  rose  the 


^  In  Beat.  i.  1,  the  scene  of  the  last 
vords  of  Moses  is  described  as  **on  the 
*  other'  side  Jordan  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  'desert*  'before'  the  [sea  of] 
'  Weeds,'  between  Paran  and  Tophel,  and 
Laban,  and  Hazeroth  (LXX  KiiK&v\  and 
Dizahab  (fcarax^^o-ca  —  place  of  gold)." 
The  difficoltj  here  is,  that  whereas  the 
expression,  "on  the  'other'  side  Jor- 
dan," confirmed  by  i.  5,  ("on  the  'other' 
Bide  Jordan  in  the  land  of  Moab")  fixes 
the  scene  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
all  the  other  localities  indicated  are  in 
the  Arabah,  sonth  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Hengstenberg's  explanation,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  ii  600,  only  evades  the 
difiiculty. 

'  These  springs  and  roots  of  the  eastern 
hills  are  designated  as  Athdoth-PugaKf 
"the  issuings  forth  of  Pi^gah."  See 
Appendix. 


*  Numb,  xxxiii.  49. 
^  ^&02-Shittim  ('meadow  of  the 

cias')— of  which  the  name  is  preserred 
in  "Abila," — is  described  by  Josephus 
as  still  existing  in  his  time  on  the  spot, 
embosomed  in  palms,  at  the  distance  of 
Bix  miles  or  more  (60  stadia)  fi-om  the 
Jordan.  (Ant.  lY.  viiL  1 ;  V.  i.  1.) 
Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  appears  once 
or  twice  in  the  Jewish  war.  (Bell.  Jud. 
II.  xiii.  2;  IV.  vii.  6.) 

*  Beth  ha-jeshimoth  is  the  "house  of  the 
wastes."  Its  southern  position  is  fixed 
by  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  enu* 
merstion  of  the  towns  of  Reuben  (Joshua 
xiii.  20).  Compare  Josephus,  Bdl.  Jud. 
IV.  vU.  6. 

*  "'On'  or  'above'  Jordan  'of 
Jericho."  So  this  lowest  stage  of  the 
river  seems  to  have  been  called  (Numb, 
xxil.  1,  xxxilL  50). 
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mountains  to  which  their  descendants  gave  the  name  of 
"  Abarim," — *  those  on  the  further  side/  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  valley,  on  whose  tops  they  had  so  long  sojourned  in  their 
long  struggle  with  the  Amorites  of  Heshbon. 

From  these  lofty  summits  were  unfolded  two  successive 
views*,  of  the  valley  below,  of  the  camp,  of  the  opposite  hills — 
awakening  thoughts  most  diverse  to  the  two  seers,  but  of  almost 
equal  interest  to  future  times.  From  the  "  high  places' "  there 
dedicated  to  Baal,  from  the  'bare  hill*'  on  ''the  top  of  the 
rocks,"  and  lastly,  from  the  cultivated^  "field"  of  View  from 
Zophim,  on  "  the  top  of  Pisgah,"  "  from  the  top  of  ^^««*^- 
Peor,  that  looketh  '  on  the  face  of  the  waste  \*  "  the  Assyrian 
Prophet,  with  the  King  of  Moab  by  his  side,  looked  over  the 
wide  prospect : — 

<*He  watchM,  till  monung*B  ray 

On  lake  and  meadow  lay, 
And  willow-ahaded  streams*  that  silent  sweep 

Amid  their  banner'd  lines, 

Where,  by  their  several  signs, 
The  desert-wearied  tribes  in  sight  of  Canaan  sleep.'* 

He  saw  in  that  vast  encampment  amongst  the  acacia  groves, 
"how  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  O 
Israel."  Like  the  watercourses  of  the  mountains,  like  gardens 
by  the  side  of  his  own  great  river  Euphrates',  with  The  View 
their  aromatic  shrubs,  and  their  wide-spreading  cedars  o^^aiaam. 
— the  lines  of  the  camp  were  spread  out  before  him.  Ephraim 
was  there  with  "  the  strength  of  the  '  wild  bull  *  "  of  the  north  ; 
Judah,   "  couching,  like  the  lion "   of  the   south ;  "  a  people 


^  The  account  of  these  views  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 
Bat  the  historical  connection  will  be  best 
understood  by  their  introduction  here. 

-  JBamoth,  Numb.  xxii.  41. 

'  Skeji  (rendered  "high  place").  Numb, 
xnii.  S,  9. 
.  *  Sadeh,  Numb.  xxiiL  14. 

*  Numb,  xxiii.  28. 

•  Probably  few  readers  of  "The Chris- 
tian Tear"  enter  into  the  accurate  learn- 
ing displayed  in  these  lines.  The  "lake" 
and  "meioidow"  have  been  sufficiently 
explained  in  what  has  just  been  said. 
The  "willows"  abound  in  the  W&dy 
Bbni-Hammid  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (De  Saulcy,  L  327,  487),  which 


is  probably  "the  'torrent'  of  the  wil- 
lows," described  in  Isa.  xr.  7,  as  on  the 
borders  of  Moab.  The  stream  which, 
under  a  somewhat  similar  climate,  falls 
into  the  lake  of  Genesareth  from  the 
W&dy  Hymam,  is  exactly  of  this  cha- 
racter. 

'  Numb.  xxiv.  6.  The  words  *Uhe 
rirer,"  "Aa-nahar,"  with  the  allusion  to 
the  aromatic  plants  (translated  aloes)  and 
the  cedars  on  the  water-side, — neither  of 
them  images  drawn  from  the  scene  before 
him, — show  that  he  is  thinking  of  his 
own  country.  There  is  the  same  com- 
parison of  Assyria  to  the  oedar,  by  the 
river-ndc  of  the  Tigris,  in  Bzekiel 
xxxi.  4. 
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dwelling  alone/*  yet  a  mighty  nation — "  who  can  count  the  dust 
of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ?  "  He 
looked  round  from  his  high  post  over  the  table-lands  of  Moab  \ 
to  the  line  of  mountains  stretching  away  to  Edom,  on  the 
south' ;  over  the  high  platform  of  the  Desert  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  dwelt  the  tribe  of  Amalek*,  then  "first  of  the 
nations  "  ;  over  the  Kenite,  not  yet  removed  from  his  clefts  in 
the  rocks  of  En-gedi  *,  fuU  in  front  of  the  Prophet's  view.  And 
for  each  his  dirge  of  lamentation  went  up  ;  till  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  distant  land  of  "  Asshur,"  of  the  land  beyond  the 
Euphrates  *,  of  the  dim  vision  of  ships  coming  from  the  Western 
sea  which  lay  behind  the  hills  of  Palestine, ''  to  afflict  Asshur 
and  to  afflict  Eber  " — ^he  burst  into  the  bitter  cry,  "  Alas,  who 
shaU  live  when  God  doeth  this !  '*  and  he  rose  up  and  returned 
to  his  place. 

The  view  of  Balaam  from  the  top  of  Pisgah  and  of  Feor  is 
the  first  of  those  which  have  made  the  name  celebrated.  But 
it  is  the  second  view,  which  within  so  short  a  time  succeeded  to 
it,  whilst  Israel  was  still  encamped  in  the  acacia  groves,  that 
has  become  a  proverb  throughout  the  world.  To  these  same 
The  View  mountains  of  Abarim,*  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  to  a 
of  Moses.  ]jigh  place  dedicated  to  the  heathen  Nebo,  as  Balaam*s 
standing-place  had  been  consecrated  to  Feor,  '*  Moses  went  up 
from  the  *  desert-plain '  of  Moab  ....  over  against  Jericho'." 
In  the  long  line  of  those  eastern  mountains  which  so  constantly 
meet  the  view  of  the  traveller  in  all  the  western  parts  of 
Palestine,  the  eye  vainly  strives  to  discern  any  point  emerging 
from  this  horizontal  platform,  which  may  be  fixed  as  the  top  of 
Nebo.  Nothing  but  a  fuller  description  than  has  ever  yet  been 
given  of  these  regions,  can  determine  the  spot  where  the  great 
lawgiver  and  leader  of  his  people  looked  down    upon  their 

^  Numb.  xxiy.  17.  sonset  it  is  Tisible  ''in  the  midst  of  the 

'  Ibid.  18.  great  wide  sea,"  from  the  range  of  Leba- 

'  Ibid.  20.  Don  above  the  sources  of  the  Zahiany. 

*  Ibid.  21.  (Forest's  Narrative  in  Journal  of  American 

*  Ibid.  22,  24.     ''Asshur"  of  course  Oriental  Society,  ii.  245.)-   See  Chapter 
is  Assyria.      **Bber"   is  the   "people  XII. 

beyond  the  Euphrates."     *'ChilUm"  is  •  See  Numb.    xxi.    11,   and    xixiii. 

the  west,  represented  by  the  ishind  of  44,  47. 

Cyprus — ^the  only  island  visible  from  the  '  Deut.  xxxiv.  1. 

heights  of  Syria.    On  a  clear  evening  at 
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embattled  ranks,  and  over  the  ''  land  which  he  was  to  see  with 
his  eyes,  but  was  not  to  go  in  thither."  But  the  general  account 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  place  intended  is  some  elevation  imme- 
diately over  the  last  stage  of  the  Jordan  ^  Northward,  his  eye 
turned  to  "  all  the  land  of  Gilead,''  continuing  the  same  eastern 
bander  as  that  on  which  he  himself  stood,  till  it  ended,  far 
beyond  his  sight,  in  Dan.  Westward,  there  were  on  the  northern 
horizon,  the  distant  hills  of  "all  Naphtali."  Coming  nearer, 
was  "the  laud  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh."  Immediately 
opposite,  was  "  all  the  land  of  Judah ;  "  beyond  which,  though 
unseen,  lay  "  the  utmost  sea  "  and  the  Desert  of  "  the  south," 
— Jerusalem  *  itself,  in  all  probability,  distinctly  visible  through 
the  opening  of  the  descent  to  Jericho.  These  were  the  four 
great  masses  of  the  future  inheritance  of  his  people,  on  which 
the  narrative  fixes  our  attention.  Immediately  below  him  waa 
the  *  round  *  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  with  its  oasis  of  palm-trees, 
and  far  away  on  his  left,  though  hardly  visible,  the  last  inhabited 
spot  before  the  great  Desert — "  Zoar "."  It  was  a  view,  doubt- 
less, which  in  its  full  extent  was  to  be  imagined  rather  than 
actually  seen.  In  this  respect  the  Pisgah-prospect  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  all  the  prophetic  visions  of  the  Sacred  writings. 
The  foreground  of  the  picture  alone  was  clearly  discernible ; 
its  dim  distances  were  to  be  supplied  by  what  was  beyond, 
though  suggested  by  what  was  within,  the  range  of  the  actual 
prospect  of  the  seer.  But  between  him  and  that  "  good  land  " 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  intervened.  "  So  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord."  In  language  less  simple,  but  hardly 
less  touching,  the  Jewish  historian  adds — "  As  he  was  bidding 


^  No  name  like  Fisgah  is  now  known 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  but  Jerome  expressly 
asserts  that  it  was  familiar  to  the  tra- 
vellers of  his  day  (De  loc  Heb.,  voc. 
Abarim)  and  that  Nebo  was  pointed  oat 
six  miles  from  Hesbon  (lb,  voc  Naban). 
Burckhardt  in  trarellmg  through  the 
country  selected  Jebel-'Att&rds,  appa- 
rently from  its  conspicuous  position,  as 
the  most  likely  spot.  "There  is,"  he 
says,  "a  large  heap  of  stones  on  the 
summit,  overshaded  by  a  wild  pistachio 
tree/'  He  also  describes  the  mountain 
"as  very  barren,"  and  "with  an  uneven 


plain  on  the  top."  But  he  gives  no 
details  by  which  to  judge  of  its  general 
appearance,  nor  the  slightest  indication 
of  the  view  from  the  top.  (Travels  in 
Syria,  i.  p.  372.)  It  is  true  that  this 
is  not  strictly  "over  against  Jericho," 
but  this  objection  would  not  be  Ceital  if 
the  spot  were  otherwise  appropriate. 

^  So  large  a  portion  of  these  moun* 
tuns  is  visible  from  Jerusalem,  that 
Jerusalem  must  in  turn  be  visible  hx>m 
most  of  their  summits. 

3  I  have  dwelt  on  the  points  expressly 
mentioned  in  Deut.  zxxiv.  1 — 3. 
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farewell  to  Eleazer  and  Joshua,  whilst  he  was  yet  talking  with 
them,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he  vanished  *  in  a 
ravine."  "  He  died  in  the  mount  whither  he  had  gone  up,  and 
he  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  as  Aaron  his  brother  had  died 
on  Mount  Hor,  and  was  gathered  to  his  people." '  His  tomb, 
J.  . ,  however,  was  not,  like  Aaron's,  on  the  high  mountain 
place  of  summit,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  for  future  ages.  "  He 
^**^  died  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  buried  him  in  a  *  ravine '  in  the  land  of  Moab 
before  Bethpeor,  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto 
this  day."  In  a  ravine  before  Bethpeor, — that  is,  in  front  of 
the  height  from  which  Balaam's  last  prophecy  had  been 
delivered;  and  so,  doubtless,  somewhere  in  the  gorges*  of 
Pisgah.  But  beyond  this,  "no  man  knew."  It  is  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  the  providential  obliteration — so  remark- 
ably exemplified  afterwards  in  the  Gospel  history — of  the  "  holy 
places  "  of  Palestine  ;  the  providential  safeguard  against  their 
elevation  to  a  sanctity  which  might  endanger  the  real  holiness 
of  the  history  and  religion  which  they  served  to  commemorate. 
It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  in  which  the  grave  of 
Moses  was  thus  enveloped,  a  traditional  sanctuary  has  arisen, 
not  indeed  on  Mount  Pisgah,  but  on  a  height  immediately  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Dead  Sea — a  rude  mosque,  which  is 
reverenced  by  the  Mussulman  world,  as  covering  the  tomb  of 
"  the  Prophet  Moses  *."  It  is  so  sacred,  that,  lonely  as  its 
situation  is,  its  entrance  is  rigidly  barred  against  unbelievers,  and 
its  votaries  are  so  numerous,  that  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem 
have,  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  fixed  the  days  of  the  pilgrimage 
thither  at  the  same  time  as  the  Greek  Easter ;  so  that  at  the  vei^y 
moment  when  Jerusalem  might,  it  was  feared,  be  in  danger  of  a 
surprise  from  the  mflux  of  Christian  pilgrims,  a  body  of  Mussul- 
man pilgrims  might  be  on  the  spot  to  defend  the  Holy  City. 


J  Josepbns,  Ant.  lY.  viii.  48. 

«  2  Deut.  xxxii.  50. 

'  Such  a  '  ravine  *  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Bamoth,  or  the  high  places 
near  Piegah,  in  Nnmb.  xxi.  20. 

*  Neby-Mftsa ;  see  De  Sanlcy,  ii.  73. 
Tan  Egmont  (i.  345)  speaks  of  tin  tomb, 
as  of  a  modem  Mupsulman  saint  But 
the  prefix  of  "  Neby  "  is  neatly  conclusive 


in  favonr  of  its  being  intended  for  the 
grave  of  Moses.  There  have  been  no 
"Prophets"  since  the  death  of  Mahomet. 
Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Jelal-ed-din 
(p.  390).  "Hard  by,"  he  accurately 
notices,  "is  a  red-sand  mound  by  the 
road  side.**  There  is  another  grave  of 
Moses  near  Hams  (SchwarE,  64). 
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From  the  heights  of  Pisgah  we  descend  again  to  the  encamp* 
ment  in  the  groves  which  had  just  witnessed  the  licentious  rites 
of  Midian\  And  now  the  day  was  come  for  the  greatest  crisis 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Panage  of 
They  were  to  "pass  over  the  Jordan,  to  go  in  and  ^^'^J^^'d^^' 
possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  gave  them  to 
possess  it"."  For  the  first  time,  they  descended  from  the  upper 
terraces  of  the  valley,  "they  removed  from  'the  acacia 
groves,' "  and  "  came  to  the  Jordan,  and  lodged*  there  hefore 
they  passed  over."  The  exact  spot  is  unknown ;  it  certainly 
cannot  he  that  which  the  Greek  tradition  has  fixed,  where  the 
eastern  hanks  are  sheer  precipices,  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high. 
Probahly  it  was  either  immediately  above  or  below,  where  the 
cliffs  break  away ;  above,  at  the  fords,  or  below,  where  the  river 
assumes  the  tamer  character  which  has  been  before  described, 
on  its  exit  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Wherever  was  the  point,  however, 
it  must  have  been  the  largest  river  that  they  had  seen  since  they 
left  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  size  of  the  stream,  too,  must 
have  been  more  conspicuous,  if  we  take  to  the  full  the  expression 
of  the  historian,  that  the  Jordan  was  then  in  a  state  of  flood — 
"  overflowing  all  his  banks  at  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest." 
It  was  the  same  phenomenon  which  is  described  again  in 
David's  reign,  when  the  adventurous  Gadites  passed  the  stream 
— "in  the  first  month,  when  it  had  overflowed  all  its  Thelnun- 
banks'."  The  time  of  the  year,  which  must  have  ^*^°°- 
corresponded  to  our  April  or  May,  is  the  same  as  that  when  it  is 
usually  visited  by  travellers ;  and  as  no  extensive  inundation  has 


*  Nnmb.  xxt.  1. 
'  Josh.  i.  11. 

'  Josh.  ill.  1. 

*  1  Chr.  xii.  15.  The  time  ia  fixed  by 
the  '*  first  month,"  the  barley-harvest, 
and  "four  days  before  the  Passover." 
(Comp.  Josh.  iv.  19,  and  v.  10.)  The 
English  expedition  down  the  Jordan 
speaks  of  the  flood  in  winter  as  extending 
for  the  width  of  half  a  mile.  (Jonmal 
of  Geological  Society,  xriii.  116.)  The 
question  of  the  flood  is  well  stated  by 
Captain  Newbold,  who  thinks  that  it 
never  has  risen  in  historical  times  above 
the  lowest  of  the  present  terraces ;  bnt 
describes  "the  northern  end  of  the  whole 
I'alley  as  spread  with  a  soft  black  allu- 


vinm,  like  that  of  the  Nile.  .  .  .  The 
venerable  trees  and  thick  bushes  which 
now  occupy  the  wider  channel,  show  that 
a  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since 
the  Jordan  filled  it  as  a  current.  It  is 
subject  to  sudden  rises  from  violent  and 
sudden  rains  in  the  mountains  around  its 
sources,  and  in  the  Haur&n  and  eastern 
mountains,  south  of  Tiberias,  the  drainage 
of  which  is  conveyed  to  the  Jordan  by  the 
Hieromax  and  Jabbok,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  passage  of  the  river  below  the 
embouchure  of  these  two  streams  is  al- 
ways uncertain  and  dangerous,  especially 
for  troops.  .  .  .  Above,  the  two  upper 
lakes  act  as  regulators."  (Journal  As. 
Soc  24.) 
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ever  been  witnessed  by  them,  it  is  probable  that  the  utmost  that 
can  be  here  implied  is  the  rise  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the 
lowest  of  its  terraces,  that,  namely,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
jungle ;  and  the  difference  between  this  increase  and  what  is 
now  witnessed  may  be  either  from  the  river  having  worn  a 
deeper  channel,  or  from  the  greater  fall  of  rain  in  earlier  times, 
or  from  both  causes  combined.  That  it  could  not  have  been 
more  than  this  is  implied  both  by  the  double  passage*  of  the 
spies  four  days  before,  and  by  the  subsequent  passage  of  the 
Gadites  under  the  same  circumstances  in  the  time  of  David. 
That  some  change  has  taken  place  is  slightly  confirmed  by 
two  facts  still  observable.  First,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  dyke 
have  been  seen  at  the  issue  of  the  river  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias*.  Secondly,  whereas  it  would  appear 
in  ancient  times  that  the  fords  of  the  river  were  few  and  well 
marked,  it  seems  that  there  are  now  many  hundreds  of  places, 
where  a  passage  can  be  made  over  the  rocks  in  the  channel 
without  wetting  the  feet". 

On  the  broken  edge  of  the  river — so  the  scene  which  follows 
mj^g^  .  is  placed  before  us  by  the  narrative — the  band  of 
up  of  the  priests  stood  with  the  ark  upon  their  shoulders.  At 
"^^^*  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile*  in  the  rear,  stood  the  great 

mass  of  the  army.  Suddenly  the  full  bed  of  the  Jordan  was 
dried  before  them.  High  up  the  river,  "  very  far  "  "  in  Adam, 
the  city  which  is  beside  Zaretan*," — that  is,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  thirty  mUes  from  the  place  of  the  Israelite  encampment, 
— "  the  waters  which  *  rushed  *  down  from  above,"  from  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  stood,  and  rose  up  in  a  barrier*;  and  "  those  that  came 
down  towards  the  sea  of  the  *  Desert,'  the  salt  sea,  failed  and 
were  cut  off."     The  scene  presented  to  us,  therefore,  is  of  the 


>  Josh.  ii.  1,  23. 

■  Light*8  Trarels,  p.  206. 

»  Judg.  iii.  28  ;  vii.  24 ;  xii.  6 ; 
Moljneax,  p.  115,  in  Williams^s  account 
of  the  Jordan,  under  Palestine  (Smithes 
Diet.  ofGeog.,  p.  621). 

*  Two  thousand  cubits.  Josh.  iii.  4. 

»  Josh.  iii.  16.  Not  "from  Adam*' 
(as  in  A.  V.)  but  **in  Adam."  See  Keil, 
ad  loc.  The  city  Adam  is  only  .named 
here.  But  the  situation  of  Zaretan  la 
fixed  by  a  comparison  with  1  Kings  vii. 
46,  to  have  been  near  Succoth  at  the  ford 


of  the  river  near  the  moath  of  the  Jabbok. 
•  The  word  here  used,  **Ned,"  is  only 
used  of  *' water'*  with  regard  to  the 
Jordan  here ;  and  of  the  waves  of  the  sea 
poetically.  (Ps.  xxxiu.  7,  Ps.  Ixxviu. 
13.  Exod.  XT.  8.)  The  appearance  of  the 
drying  np  of  the  Jordan  seems  to  be  de- 
scribed by  Antoninus  Martyr  in  the  sixth 
century,  as  if  it  occurred  yearly  at  the 
visit  of  the  pilgrims.  See  also  King's 
Morsels  of  Criticism,  i.  p.  281. 
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river-bed  dried  up  from  north  to  south,  through  all  its  windings, 
far  beyond  the  actual  passage — an  image  which,  however  it  may 
be  explained,  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  to  avoid  a  confused 
notion  which  is  often  formed  from  a  supposed  parallel  with  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Then  they  ^^came  up  out  of"  the 
deep  channel  of  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
*"  desert-plains '  which  immediately  succeed  on  its  western  side 
to  the  lines  of  vegetation  that  accompany  the  course  of  the 
river* 

2.  The  first  stage  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  which  now 
follows,  cannot  be  understood  without  fully  repre- 
senting the  situation  of  Jebicho,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Palestine,  the  capital,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  only  important  city  in  its 
whole  course.  That  importance  is  derived  from  two  causes. 
First,  it  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  passes  from  this 
valley  into  the  interior  of  Palestine,  the  one  branching  oflf  to 
the  south-west  towards  Olivet,  which  commands  the  approach 
to  Jerusalem ;  the  other  to  the  north-west,  towards  Michmash, 
which  commands  the  approach  to  Ai  and  Bethel*.  It  was  thus 
the  key — the  "  Chiavenna  " — of  Palestine  to  any  invader  from 
this  quarter.  Secondly,  it  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  one,  if  not 
two,  of  those  copious  streams  which,  as  we  have  seen,  form 
the  chief  sources  of  such  fertility  as  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan 
contains.  The  usual,  that  is  the  south-western,  approach  to 
Jericho  exhibits  this  in  the  most  striking  form.  After 
traversing  for  six  hours  the  almost  total  desolation  which 
marks  the  long  descent  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  over  bare  limestone  hills,  the  eye  is  suddenly  caught 
by  the  sight  of  a  thread  of  verdure  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen, 
the  most  romantic  in  the  whole  of  Palestine,  almost  recalling 
by  its  depth  and  narrowness  the  defile  of  the  Stk  on  the 
approach  to  Petra.  This  green  thread  is  the  course  of  the 
torrent  now  called  Kelt,  possibly  the  ancient  Cherith*,  and,  if 


»  See  Chapter  IV. 

3  1  Kings  xvii.  8.  Robizisoii,  B.  B. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  288.  There  are  two  other 
claimants  to  the  hononr  of  the  Cherith. 
If  ''before,"  in  1  Kings  r?ii  3,  retains 
its  nsnal  signification  of  ''east,**  then  the 
most  probable  memorial  of  the  Cherith  is 
in  the  Wftdy  Alias  south  of  Mahanaim. 


(Comp.  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  805 ; 
SchwarZi  51.)  But,  if  the  word  **  before'* 
can  be  teiken  in  the  sense  of  "towards," 
then  the  choice  may  still  lie  between  the 
WAdy  Kelt  and  the  *Ain  Fasael,  at  some 
distance  north  of  the  Wady  Kelt.  Of 
this  an  excellent  description,  in  some 
respects  well  according  with  the  scene  in 
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so,  doubtless  deriving  its  name  from  the  manner  in  which  its 
course  is  ''cut"  through  these  tremendous  precipices.  To 
any  who  has  seen  the  Barada,  on  the  approach  to  Damascus', 
the  sight  of  the  Wady  Kelt  at  once  suggests  by  anticipation 
the  prospect  which  awaits  him  as  he  issues  from  the  desert- 
hills.  It  bursts  through  the  opening,  and  in  the  desert-plain 
of  the  Jordan,  far  and  wide  extends  the  green  circle  of  tangled 
thickets,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  the  hovels  of  the  modem 
village,  beside  which  stood,  in  ancient  times,  the  great  city  of 
Jericho.  It  is  not,  however,  only  or  chiefly  to  the  torrent 
stream  of  the  Kelt,  that  Jericho  owes  its  oasis.  A  little  to 
the  north  of  the  issue  of  that  stream  into  the  plain,  rise, 
out  of  the  foot  of  the  same  limestone  range,  two  living 
springs  —  one  now,  as  always,  called*  Duk ;  the  other  and 
larger,  as  well  as  more  celebrated,  now  called  the  spring 
"of  the  Sultan,"  or  "of  Elisha."  From  these  springs 
trickle  clear  rills  through  glades  of  tangled  forest-shrub, 
which,  but  for  their  rank  luxuriance  and  Oriental  vegeta- 
tion, almost  recall  the  scenery  of  England.  "As  You 
Like  It,'*  says  one   of  the  most    graphic    and   accurate    of 

Eastern  travellers,  "  was  in  my  head  all  day*."  It  is  these 
streams  \  with  their  accompanying  richness,  that  procured  for 


£lijah*B  life,  is  given  by  Van  de  Yelde 
(ii.  809).  *^  A  steep  and  rocky  track  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  led  us  onward. 
The  further  we  came  down,  the  warm  and 
fiery  wind  from  the  Qhor  met  us  right  in 
the  face.  .  .  .  The  air  itself  seemed  to 
be  fire.  .  .  .  All  was  burned.  Thistles, 
grass,  flowers,  and  shrubs  grew  here  with 
rare  luxuriance,  but  now  everything  was 
burned  white  like  hay  or  straw,  and  this 
perhaps  standing  five  or  six  feet  high. 
Aly  guides,  as  well  as  myself,  thought  we 
should  die  while  in  this  gigantic  furnace. 
At  last  we  see  living  green.  A  thicket 
of  wild  fig-trees  and  oak-shrubs  mixed 
and  intermixed  with  oleanders  and  thorny 
plants,  seems  as  it  were  to  hide  itself  at 
the  base  of  the  glowing  rocks,  keeping 
full  vigour  of  life,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  heat.  What  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  !  It  is  a  fountain  of  living 
waters  which  keeps  the  leaves  of  these 
trees  green,  whilst  everything  round 
about  is  consumed  by  drought  and  heat. 
'This  is  Ain  Fasael,*  said  my  guide. 
There  is  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  between  tiie  fountain  and  the  eud 


of  the  valley  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan. 
The  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  con- 
tain a  great  many  natural  caves.  The 
central  part  of  the  narrow  valley  had 
been  cultivated  by  aid  of  the  brook.  The 
cucumber  gardens  were  yet  green.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  the  valley  stands  a  small 
'Tel'  covered  with  ruins.  This  must 
have  been  the  Acropolis — and  in  its  name 
'Tel  Fasael,'  it  is  not  difiicult  to  recog- 
nise the  fortress  Fhasaelus,  built  by 
Herod,  and  called  after  his  son."  For 
the  tradition  he  refers  to  Bachiene  (Heilige 
Geographie,  p.  126,  130)  and  Brocardus. 

^  See  Chapter  XII. 

'  1  Maoc.  xvi.  14,  15. 

'  Miss  Martineau's  Bastem  Travel,  p. 
485.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the 
sugar-cane  was  grown  here,  aud  near 
'Am-SultfUi,  the  sugar-mills  and  their 
aqueducts  in  part  remain.  Newbold,  in 
Journal  As.  Soc.  xvi  31.  The  sugar 
thence  derived  was  believed  by  some  of 
the  crusaders  to  be  the  Baptist's  wild 
honey.    (Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  1075). 

*  ''The   water   of  Jericho^"    Joshua 
xvi.  1. 
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Jericho,  during  the  yariotis  stages  of  its  existence,  its  long 
prosperity  and  grandeur. 

Beautiful  as  the  spot  is  now  in  utter  neglect,  it  must  have 
been  far  more  so  when  it  was  first  seen  by  the  _ 

View  of 

Israelite  host  at  Gilgal.  Gilgal — ^the  rising'  ground  jenchoat 
where,  at  Joshua's  command,  they  'rolled*  away  the  JJ^^™^^ 
reproach  of  their  uncircumcision  —  was  about  five 
miles  distant  from  the  river  banks ;  at  the  eastern  outskirts, 
therefore,  of  the  great  forest.  Jericho  itself  stood  at  its  western 
extremity,  immediately  where  the  springs  issue  from  the  hills. 
From  that  scene  of  their  earliest  settlement  in  Palestine, 
they  looked  out  over  the  intervening  forest  to  what  was  to  be 
the  first  prize  of  the  conquest.  The  forest  itself  did  not  then 
consist,  as  now,  merely  of  the  picturesque  thorn,  but  was  a 
vast  grove  of  majestic  palms,  nearly  three  miles  broad,  and 
eight  miles  long.  Even  the  solitary  relic 'of  the  palm-forest*, 
seen  as  late  as  1838,  has  now  disappeared.  But  as  Joshua 
witnessed  it,  it  must  have  recalled  to  him  the  magnificent 
palm-groves  of  Egypt,  such  as  may  now  be  seen  stretching 
along  the  shores  of  the  Nile  at  Memphis.  Amidst  this  forest 
— as  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case  even  now — would  have 
been  seen,  stretching  through  its  open  spaces,  fields  of  ripe 
com ;  for  it  was  "  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest,"  and  on  ihe 
morrow  after  the  passover,  they  ate  for  the  first  time  "of 
the  old  com  of  the  land  and  parched  com  in  the  self-same 
day'."  Above  the  topmost  trees  would  be  seen  the  high  walls 
and  towers  of  the  city,  which  from  that  grove  derived  its  proud 
name,  "  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms,"  "  high,  and  fenced  up  to 
heaven" — the  walls  over  which  the  spies  had  been  let  down, 
and  which  were  now  to  fall  before  their  victorious  cotmtrymen. 
Behind  the  city  rose  the  jagged  range  of  the  white  limestone 
mountains  of  Judsea,  here  presenting  one  of  the  few  varied  and 
beautiful  outlines  that  can  be  seen  amongst  the  southern  hiUs 
of  Palestine.  This  range  is  "the  mountain*"  to  which  the 
spies  had  fled,  whilst  their  pursuers  vainly  sought  th^m  on  the 

»  Josh.  V.  3 ;  the  "AtfZ"  (gibeah)  is  «  See  Chap.  II.  p.  144. 

probablyone  of  the  argillaoeouB  hills  which  '  Josh.  v.  11. 

form  the  highest  terrace  of  the  Jordan,  ^  Josh.  ii.  22. 

or  the  rising  ground  in  the  forest  itself. 
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way  to  the  Jordan ;  there  they  had  been  concealed,  doubtless 
in  the  caverns  with  which  the  side  of  the  mountain  is  per- 
forated, the  same  which  in  later  ages  afforded  shelter  to  the 
hermits  who  there  took  up  their  abode,  in  the  belief  that  this 
was  the  mountain  of  the  Forty  Days'  Fast  of  the  Temptation — 
the  "  Quarantania,"  &om  which  it  still  derives  its  name. 

The  same  causes  which  made  Jericho  of  such  importance  in 
this  first  stage  of  the  Hebrew  conquest,  would  also  render 
necessary  its  complete  destruction,  with  the  curse  on  its  re- 
builder.  A  place  of  such  strength  was  not  to  be  left  to  be 
.  occupied  by  any  hostile  force  that  might  take 
the  time  of  possession  of  it.  But,  again,  these  same  causes 
occasioned  its  successive  restorations,  which  exceed, 
probably,  those  of  any  other  city  in  Palestine, 
except  Jerusalem.  First,  although  the  actual  site  of  Jericho 
long  lay  desolate,  yet  Gilgal,  the  scene  of  their  first  encamp- 
.  ment,  not  two  miles  distant  ^  which  enjoyed  the  same 
general  advantages  of  the  shade  and  the  streams  of  the  noble 
forest,  became  the  first  regular  settlement  of  Israel".  The 
ground  of  Gilgal  was  the  first  that  was  pronounced  "  holy  *." 
On  its  hill,  during  the  long  wars  in  the  interior  of  Palestine, 
the  Tabernacle  remained,  till  it  found  its  resting-place  in 
Shiloh*.  And  in  those  sacred  groves  were  celebrated,  in  later 
times,  the  solemn  assemblies  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul*,  and  of 
David  on  his  return  &om  exile  \  But  Jericho  itself,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahab ',  if  not  before,  rose  from  its  ruins.  A  school  of 
prophets'  gathered  round  the  spot  almost  immediately,  and 
in  the  glimpses  of  their  history  we  catch  the  same  natural 
features  with  which  the  story  of  the  first  capture  has  already 
made  us  familiar.     Elijah  and  Elisha  came  to  it  from  Bethel  % 


^  For  the  relative  situation  of  Jericho 
and  Gilgal,  see  Jos.  Ant.  V.  L  4 ;  Bell. 
Jud.  IV.  viU.  2. 

<  Bwald  (Geschichte,  2nd  edit  ii.  318) 
well  compares  this  rise  of  the  first 
Israelite  settlement  out  of  the  rude 
memorials  of  the  passage,  with  the  analo- 
gous rise  of  Cairo  from  Fostat — ^the  tent 
of  Amrou. 

'  Josh.  V.  16. 

*  Josh,  zviii.  1. 

»  1  Sam.  Tii.  16;  x.  8  ;  li  14,  15  ; 
xiij.  7,  9  ;  XT.  33. 


8  2  Sam.  xix.  15,  40. 

7  1  Kings  xvi.  84. 

^  2  Kings  ii.  5. 

*  2  Kings  ii.  2,  4.  If  the  reading  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  ^'ihejvefU  dovniy"  is 
right,  then  the  OilgcU  spoken  of  in  ii.  1, 
cannot  be  that  near  Jericho ;  and  another 
Gilgal  must  be  sought  in  the  moun- 
tains north-west  of  Bethel ;  where  some 
such  place  is  indicated  by  the  ancient 
Canaanite  kingdom  of  the  **  nations  of 
OUgal,"  between  Dor  and  Tirzah  (Josh, 
xii.  23),  and  where  a  modern  village  existss 
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down  the  same  pass  by  Oib  valley  of  Ai  that  in  other  times  was 
the  route  of  invading  armies  into  the  interior  of  Palestine. 
From  Jericho,  "  they  two  went  on  "  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan^ 
whilst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  stood  on  the  upper  terraces, 
"afar  off;"  and  there,  nearly  at  the  same  spot  where  Moses 
had  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  Elijah  also  was 
withdrawn — (as  the  prophets  imagined)  carried  away  to  "  one 
of  the  moimtains,"  or  "  one  of  the  *  ravines '  *,"  which  line  the 
eastern  wilderness,  into  which  they  knew  he  had  retired. 
Elisha  was  left  on  the  spot  alone,  but  it  was  his  natural  home. 
He  was  himself  a  native  of  one  of  those  rich  plots  of  meadow 
groxmd  which  are  found  in  the  upper  stages  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  At  Abel-Meholah  *,  he  was  first  seen  behind  his  oxen, 
when  Elijah  passed  up  the  valley  on  his  way  from  the  southern 
desert  of  Sinai  to  the  northern  desert  of  Damascus.  At  Gilgal 
was  his  frequent  abode.  The  spring  whose  "waters"  he 
"  healed,"  is  probably  that  which  now  bears  his  name  *.  He 
too,  "  went  up  "  the  ascent  through  the  pass  to  Bethel,  where, 
in  the  forest  now  destroyed,  lurked  the  two  she -bears*. 
Naaman,  at  his  command  ^  "  went  down  "  to  the  Jordan,  mur- 
muring at  the  contrast  of  its  turbid  "  waters  "  with  the  clear 
"  rivers  "  of  his  native  Damascus '."  Into  the  jungle  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  descended  to  cut 
boughs  for  their  huts,  and  "  as  one  was  felling  a  beam  "  from 
the  branches  which  overhung  the  stream,  "  the  axe-head  fell 
into  the  water*." 

The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  Jericho  is  that  in  which  its 
palm-groves  and  gardens  of  balsam  were  given  by  Antony  to 
Cleopatra  *.  They  were  first  farmed  for  her,  and  then  redeemed 
for  himself  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  made  this  one  of  his 


called  JUjUleh  (Hob.  iu.  46).  See  aliso 
Beat.  xi.  80.  Bu^  the  LXX  read  ^kOoy 
"they  came.** 

1  2  Kings  ii.  16.  The  LXX  in  vene  8, 
as  if  with  a  slightly  different  reading, 
lenders  the  words  "on  dry  ground,"  by 
iy  ifyiifjuffj  "in  the  wildemeas." 

>  '  The  Meadow  of  the  Dauce  ;  '1  Eingn 
six.  16,  17,  Jadg.  ylL  22.  See  Chap.  IX. 

«  2  Kings  ii  21.  Joseph.  B.  J.  IV. 
nil.  8. 

*  2Kinfi8ii.  23,  24. 


*  Prom  2  Kings  ▼.  2,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  Eliaha  was  then  in  Samaria. 
The  word  "Ophel,"  (2  Kings  v.  24,) 
translated  "  tower,"  is  probably  a 
"moond.**  In  every  place,  except  this 
and  Isa.  xxxii.  14,  where  this  is  eyi- 
dently  its  signification,  it  is  applied  to 
Ophel,  the  fortified  hill  in  Jerosalem 
south  of  Moriah.     See  Appendix  «.  v. 

•  2  Kings  T.  12,  14. 
7  2  Kings  vi.  2,  6. 

"  Joeephusy  Ant.  XV.  ir.  2. 
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princely  residences,  in  which  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death.      It  was  this  Roman  Jericho  through  which   Christ 

J  rcto in  P^^"^®^  ^^  ^^  ^^  joumey  to  Jerusalem ;  passed 
the  time  of  along  the  road  beside  which  stood  the  sycomore 
tree ';  went  up  into  the  wild  dreary  mountains ;  caught 
from  the  summit  of  the  pass  the  first  glimpse  of  the  line  of 
trees  and  houses  on  the  summit  of  Olivet ;  and  so  went  His 
way  through  the  long  ascent,  the  scene  of  His  own  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  till  He  reached  the  friendly  home  perched 
aloft  on  the  mountain  side — the  village  of  Bethany. 

3.  Was  this  wilderness  of  His  last  approach — so  wo  naturally 
ask — ^the  same  as  that  which  witnessed  His  earliest  trials? 
Was  the  reach  of  the  Jordan,  which  Joshua  and  Elijah  crossed, 
the  same  as  that  which  was  consecrated  by  His  first  entrance 
Scene  of  the  ^^^  ^^  public  ministry  ?  It  is  difficult  to  determine. 
preaching  But  the  indications  of  the  narrative  point  to  a  locality 
^    °  further  north  than  the  scene  which  the  tradition  of 

the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches — influenced,  doubtless,  in  part, 
by  the  convenience  of  a  spot  near  Jerusalem — ^has  selected, 
"  In  the  wilderness  of  Judaea  *,"  "  In  all  the  country  about 
Jordan," — are  the  general  expressions  of  the  three  first 
Evangelists,  which  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  southern 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  St.  John,  however,  with  greater  precision, 
adds,  "  in  Beth-abara  *  (the  house  of  passage)  beyond  Jordan^^* 
which  seems  to  confine  "the  wilderness'*  generally  to  the 
eastern  bank,  and  the  special  locality  to  the  more  northern 
ford,  near  Succoth,  the  same  by  which  Jacob  had  crossed  from 
Mahanaim,  by  which  the  Midianites   endeavoured  to  escape 

^  Luke  xix.  4.*   See  Chapter  XIII.  it  from  the  Judnan  Bethany,  he  would 

^  Matt.  iii.  1  ;  'Mark  i.  3  ;  Lukeiii.  3.  have    written    Bndayiif,    rp    ndpat^    rov 

'  John  i.  28,  29.     It  is  with  consider-  *lop^duoVf  or,  at  any  rate,  pUced  BT^Oovtf 

able  hesitatiou  that  I  lay  any  stress  on  in  close  connection  with  w4pay  roO  *Iop- 

tbe  name  "  Bethabara."     All  the  oldest  5<£yoii— it  seems  most  likely  that  Origcn 

MSS.,  (A  B  C  K  F  a  H  L  M  S  V  X  A),  and  was  right  in  altering  the  text,  and  being, 

nearly  all  the  versions,  read  n  >t    '* Beth-  as  he  says,    ''persuaded  that  we  ought  to 

abara"    but    "Bethany ;"    and   Origen,  read  Bethabara."     The  northern  situa- 

in  his  commentary  ou  the  passage,  states  tion  of  Bethabara  is  implied  in  Epiphn- 

that  in  his  time  this  reading  prevailed  nius  (Hser.  535).     That  there  was  a  ford 

in    "  almost  all  the    MSS."       (<rxcSoi^  or  place  known  by  the  name  of  "  Abara" 

vdvTa  rd  dyTiypapa).     But  considering  appears  from  the  probable  meaning  of  2 

the  great  impnibability  of   the  altera-  Sam.  xix.   18,  and  the  probable  reading 

tion   of  the  fumiliar  word    "Bethany**  of  2  Sam.  xv.  28.     David  on  his  flight 

into  the  comparatively  unknown  "Beth-  across  the  Jordan  tells  the  High  Priest 

abara" — considering    also    that    in    the  that  he   will   wait  at  the  Abaroth   (or 

locality    Origen    still    found    the  name  "fords")  in  the  wilderness,  and  on  his 

"Bethabara" — considering,  finally,  that  return  he  passes  at  or  on  the  "Abara," 

if  the  Bvangclitit  had  meant  to  distinguish  which  the  lxx.  translate  liiafioxris  (as  if  it 
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in  their  flight  from  Gideon,  and  where  Jephthah  slew  the 
Ephraimites.*  And  on  a  subsequent  occasion  John  is  described 
as  baptising  in  ^non  ('  the  springs  '),  "  near  to  Salim  *,"  which 
would  probably  be  the  same  "  Salem'"  as  that  near  Shechem, — 
close  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  near  Succoth,  and  far  away 
from  that  near  Jericho.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
Jordan  to  Nazareth,  apparently  occupied  only  a  day  \  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  return  from  this  same  spot  to  Bethany*, 
took  at  least  two  days.  In  each  case  this  length  of  time 
accords  well  with  the  relative  distance  from  Succoth,  but 
would  be  entirely  inapplicable  to  Jericho. 

If  this  be  so,  the  scenery  of  the  exact  spot  of  John's  baptism, 
though  visited  by  two  or  three  travellers,  has  never  been 
described.  This  is,  perhaps,  of  less  importance,  because  the 
images,  and  even  associations  of  the  whole  valley  are  so  similar, 
that  what  applies  to  one  spot  must,  more  or  less,-  apply  to  all. 
The  "  wilderness  "  of  the  desert-plain,  whether  on  the  western 
or  eastern  side,  is  the  most  marked  in  the  whole  country,  and 
never  has  been  inhabited,  except  for  the  purposes  of  ascetic 
seclusion,  as  by  the  Essenes,  and  the  hermits  of  later  times. 
Wide  as  was  the  moral  and  spiritual  difference  between  the 
two  great  Prophets  of  the  Jordan  wilderness,  and  the  wUd 
ascetics  of  later  times,  yet  it  is  for  this  very  reason  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  outward  likeness  which  sets  off  this  inward 
contrast.  Travellers  know  well  the  startling  appearance  of 
the  savage  figures,  who,  whether  as  Bedouins  or  Dervishes, 
still  haunt  the  solitary  places  of  the  East,  with  a  "  cloak," — the 
usual  striped  Bedouin  blanket — "  woven  of  camel's  hair,  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  tied  in  front  on  the  breast;  naked, 
except  at  the  waist,  round  which  is  a  girdle  of  skin;  the  hair 
flowing  loose  about  the  head  *."  This  was  precisely  the  de- 
scription of  Elijah,  whose  last  appearance  had  been  on  this 
very  wilderness,  before  he  finally  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  his 
disciple.     This,  too,  was  the  aspect  of  his  great  representative, 

wag  a  movhig  raft)  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  zi.  2  tomb  of   SheyUi    Salem,    near   W&dy 

yi<pvpa  (as  if  it  was  a  bridge)  the  Aath.  Chusecli  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  846). 

Vers.  *Hhe  ferry-boat.*'  This  last  version  'See   Chap.   V.     Note    on    Gerizim, 

would  agree  with  the  meaning  assigned  to  p.  248. 

the  other  reading  of  John  i  28.       Beth-  ^  John  i.  43  ;  ii.  1. 

ania — '*  the  house  of  a  ship'*  rP3M  ^  John  xL  6,  39. 

^  Gen.  xzxii.  22 ;  Judg.  L  24 ;  xii.  5,  6.  *  See  Light's  description  of  two  Egyptian 

"  John  iii.  23.    Compare  the  descrip-  Deryishes  in  Syria  (p.  135). 

tion  of  the  numerous  snringB  near  the 
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when  he  came,  in  the  same  place,  dwelling,  like  the,  sons  of  the 
prophets,  in  a  leafy  covert  woven  of  the  branches  of  the  Jordan- 
forest  *,  preaching,  in  "raiment  of  camel's  hair,"  with  a  "leathern 
girdle  round  his  loins,"  eating  the  "  locusts  "  of  the  desert,  and 
the  "  wild  honey "  or  "  manna,"  which  dropped  from  the 
tamarisks  of  the  desert-region,  or  which  distilled  from  .thef 
palm-groves  of  Jericho*.  To  the  same  wiliemess,  probably 
that  on  the  eastern  side,  Jesus  is  described  as  "led  up*"  by 
Scene  of  th  *^^®  Spirit — up  into  the  desert-hills  whence  Moses 
Tempta-  had  seen  the  view  of  all  the  "  kingdoms  "  of  Pales- 
^'^^'  tine — "  with  the  wild  beasts* "  which  lurked  in  the 

bed  of  the  Jordan,  or  in  the  caves  of  the  hills — "  where  John 
was  baptising,  beyond  Jordan." 

If  from  the  general  scene  we  turn  to  the  special  locality  of 
the  river  banks,  the  reason  of  John's  selection  is  at  once 
Baptism  in  explained.  He  came  "  baptising,"  that  is,  signifying 
the  Jordan.  ^  those  who  came  to  him,  as  he  plunged  them  u^er 
the  rapid  torrent,  the  forgiveness  and  forsaking  of  their  former 
sins.  It  was  in  itself  no  new  ceremony.  Ablutions,  in  the 
East,  have  always  been  more  or  less  a  part  of  religions 
worship — easily  performed,  and  always  welcome.  Every  syn- 
agogue, if  possible,  was  by  the  side  of  a  stream  or  spring ;  every 
mosque,  still,  requires  a  fountain  or  basin  for  lustrations  in 
its  court.  But  John  needed  ihore  than  this.  He  taught,  not 
under  roof  or  shelter  of  sacred  buildings,  but  far  from  the 
natural  haunts  of  men.  He  proclaimed  repentance,  not  only 
to  handfuls  of  men  here  and  there,  but  to  the  whole  nation. 
No  common  spring  or  tank  would  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  multitudes  "  who,  from  Jerusalem  and  all  Judsea,  and  all 
the  region  round  about  Jordan,  came  tc  him  confessing  their 
sinsV"  The  Jordan,  by  the  very  peculiarity  of  its  position, 
which,  as  before  observed,  renders  its  functions  so  unlike 
those  of  other  Eastern  streams,  now  seemed  to  have  met  with 
its  fit  purpose*.    It  was  the  one  river  of  Palestine,  sacred 

1  Compare  2  Kings  vi.  2.  «  Mark  i.  13. 

2  Jo8er>h.      B.  J.   IV.   vm.  3.      The         »  Matt.  iii.  6. 

traditional  scene  and  food  of  the  Baptist  <  It  may  be   observed   that   the  only 

is  in  the  hills  about  fire  miles  west  of  other  extensive  baptisms  recorded  outside 

Jemnalem.  of  Jemsalem,  are  atSalim  (John  iii.  23), 

'  Matt.  iv.  1,  where  there  waa  "  much  water,"  and  at 


<  > 

1 
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in  its  recollections,  abundant  in  its  waters ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  river,  not  of  cities,  but  of  the  wilderness ;  the 
scene  of  the  preaching  of  those  who  dwelt  not  in  kings'  palaces, 
nor  wore  soft  clothing.  On  the  banks  of  the  rushing  stream 
the  multitudes  gatheredr— the  priests  and  scribes  .from  Jeru- 
salem, down  the  pass  of  Adummim ;  the  publicans  from 
Jericho  on  the  south,  and  the  Lake  of  Oennesareth  on  the 
north;  the  soldiers  on  their  way  from  Damascus  to  Petra, 
through  the  Ghor,  in  the  war  with  the  Arab  chief  Hareth ;  the 
peasants  from  Galilee,  with  One  from  Nazareth,  through  the 
opening  of  the  pl^  of  Esdraelon.  The  tall  "  reeds  "  or  canes 
in  the  jungle  waved,  "  shaken  *  by  the  wind ;"  the  pebbles  of 
the  bare  clay  hiQs  lay  around,  to  which  the  Baptist  pointed  as 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  "  the  children'  of  Abraham  ;** 
at  their  feet  rushed  the  refreshing  stream  of  the  never-failing 
river.  There  began  that  sacred  rite,  which  has  since  spread 
throughout  the  world,  through  the  vast  baptistries  of  the 
southern  and  Oriental  Churches,  gradually  dwindling  to  the 
I:  little  fonts  of  the  north  and  west;  the  plunges  beneath  the 
i  \  water  diminishing  to  the  few  drops  which,  by  a  wise  exercise  of 
y  '  Christian  freedom,  are  now  in  most  Churches  the  sole  repre- 
:Sentative  of  the  full  stream  of  the  Descending  Biver. 

The  interest  which  thus  attaches  to  the  Jordan,  is  one 

which  it  possesses  to  an  extent  probably  enjoyed  by  no  other 

sacred  locality  in  the   Holy  Land.      Li  the  mosaics  of  the 

'  earliest  churches  at  Home  and  Bavenna,  before  Christian  and 

:  Pagan  Art  were  yet  divided,  the  Jordan  appears  as  a  river-god, 

pouring  his  streams  out  of  his  urn.      The  first  Christian 

Emperor  had  always  hoped  to  receive  his  long-deferred  baptism 

in  the  Jordan,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  hand  of  death  struck 

'  him  at  Nicomedia.     The  name  of  the  river  has,  in  Spain  and 

J  Italy,  by  a  natural  association,  been  turned  into  a  common 

Christian  name  for  children  at  the  hour  of  the  baptism  which 

served  to  connect  them  with  it.    Protestants,  as  well  as  Greeks 

and  Latins,  have  delighted  to  carry  off  its  waters  for  the  same 

Samaria  (Acts  viii.  12),  whose  abundant  wind?"  Matt.  xi.  7.     See  p.  297. 

streams  have  been  desoribed  elsewhere.  '  **  Gk)d  is  able  of  theee  atones  to  raise 

See  Chaptet*  V.  np    children    unto    Abraham."      Abtu 

1  "What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder-  iii.  0. 
ness  to  800?   A  reed  shaken  with  the 
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sacred  purpose,  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  West.  Of  all 
the  practices — superstitions,  if  we  choose  so  to  call  them — of 
the  Oriental  Churches  in  Palestine,  none  is  more  innocent  or 
natural  than  the  ceremony  repeated  year  by  year  at  the  Greek 
Bailii  of  ^^*®^ — ^^  bathing  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Jordan, 
the  pil-  It  has  often  been  witnessed  by  European  trayellers. 
*^'*™'*  I  venture  to  describe  it  from  my  own  recollections, 
for  the  sake  both  of  the  general  illustration  which  it  furnishes 
of  the  present  forms  of  Oriental  Christianity,  and  also  as 
presenting  the  nearest  likeness  that  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
same  general  scenery  to  the  multitudinous  baptisms  of  John. 
Once  a  year — on  the  Monday  in  Passion  Week — the  desolation 
of  the  Plain  of  Jericho  is  broken  by  the  descent  from  the 
Judffian  hills  of  five,  six,  or  eight  thousand  pilgrims,  who  are 
now,  from  aU  parts  of  the  old  Byzantine  Empire,  gathered 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  Turkish  governor  is  with 
them,  an  escort  of  Turkish  soldiers  accompanies  them,  to 
protect  them  down  the  desert-hills,  against  the  robbers  who, 
from  the  days  of  the  Good  Samaritan  downwards,  have  infested 
the  solitary  pass.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
pilgrims  down  these  passes  that  the  nine  knights  banded 
together  who  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  the  Order  of  the 
Templars'.  On  a  bare  space  beside  the  tangled  thickets  of 
the  modem  Jericho, — distinguished  by  the  square  tower,  now 
the  castle  of  its  chief  and  called  by  pilgrims  the  *  House  of 
Zacchffius,' — the  vast  encampment  is  spread  out,  recalling  the 
image  of  the  tents  which  Israel  here  first  pitched  by  GUgal. 
Two  hours  before  dawn,  the  rude  Eastern  kettle-drum  rouses 
the  sleeping  multitude.  It  is  to  move  onwards  to  the  Jordan, 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  object  before  the  great  heat  of  the 
lower  valley  becomes  intolerable.  Over  the  intervening  Desert, 
the  wide  crowd  advances  in  almost  perfect  silence.  Above  is 
the  bright  Paschal  Moon,  before  them  moves  a  bright  flare 
of  torches,  on  each  side  huge  watchfires  break  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  act  as  beacons  for  the  successive  descents  of 
the  road.     The  sun  breaks  over  the  eastern  hills  as  the  head 


>  Wilcke's  "  Gesch.  des  Tempel-herrea  OrdenB,"  p.  9,  in  Milmaa's  Latin  duiflti- 
onitj,  v.  286.    It  waa  in  1118. 
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of  the  cavalcade  reaches  the  brink  of  the  Jordan.  Then  it  is, 
for  the  first  time»  that  the  European  trayeller  sees  the  Sacred 
River,  rushing  through  its  thicket  of  tamarisk,  poplar,  willow, 
and  agnus-castus,  with  rapid  eddies,  and  of  a  turbid  yellow 
colour,  like  the  Tiber  at  Borne,  and  about  as  broad — sixty  or 
eighty  feet '.  The  chief  features  of  the  scene  are  the  white 
cliffs  and  green  thickets  on  each  bank,  though  at  this  spot 
they  break  away,  on  the  western  side,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space  for  the  descent  of  the  pilgrims.  Beautiful  as  the. scene 
is,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  momentary  disappointment 
at  the  conviction,  produced  by  the  first  glance,  that  it  cannot 
be  the  spot  either  of  the  passage  of  Joshua,  or  of  the  baptism 
of  John.  The  high  eastern  banks  (not  to  mention  the  other 
considerations  named  before)  preclude  both  events.  But  in 
a  few  moments  the  great  body  of  the  pilgrims,  now  distincUy 
visible  in  the  breaking  day,  appear  on  the  ridge  of  the  last 
terrace.  None,  or  hardly  any,  are  on  foot.  Horse,  mule,  ass, 
and  camel,  in  promiscuous  confusion,  bearing  whole  families 
on  their  backs — a  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  perhaps, 
on  a  single  camel,  occupy  the  vacant  spaces  between  and  above 
the  jungle  in  all  directions. 

If  the  traveller  expects  a  wild  burst  of  enthusiasm,  such  as 
that  of  the  Greeks  when  they  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  sea,  or  the  German  armies  at  the  sight  of  the  Bhine,  he 
will  be  disappoiQted.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
whole  pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan,  from  first  to  last,  than  the 
absence  of  any  such  displays.  Nowhere  is  more  clearly  seen 
that  deliberative  business-like  aspect  of  their  devotion,  so  well 
described  in  Eothen,  unrelieved  by  any  expression  of  emotion, 
unless,  perhaps,  a  slight  tinge  of  merriment.  They  dismount, 
and  set  to  work  to  perform  their  bathe';  most  on  the  open 
space,  some  further  up  amongst  the  thickets ;  some  plunging 
in*  naked — ^most,  however,  with  white  dresses,  which  they  bring 
with  them,  and  which,  having  been  so  used,  are  kept  for  their 
winding-sheets.    Most  of  the  bathers  keep  within  the  shelter 

1  So  Neiwbold,  Journal  B.  Aslat.  Soc.  landizig-plaoe  was  once  eased  with  marble^ 

XT.  20.  and  a  lai^  cross  was  planted  in  the  diiildle 

3  The  slight  Tariations  in  earlier  times  of  the  stream, 
are  given  in  Ritter,  voL  u.  p.  536.     The 
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of  the  bank,  where  the  water  is  about  four  feet  in  depth,  though 
with  a  bottom  of  very  deep  mud.  The  Coptic  pilgrims  are 
curiously  distinguished  &om  the  rest  by  the  boldness  with 
which  they  dart  into  the  main  current,  striking  the  water  after 
their  fashion  alternately  with  their  two  arms,  and  playing  with 
the  eddies,  which  hurry  them  down  and  across,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  cataracts  of  their  own  Nile ;  crashing  through  the  thick 
boughs  of  the  jungle  which,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream, 
intercepts  their  progress,  and  then  recrossing  the  river  higher 
up,  where  they  can  wade,  assisted  by  long  poles  which  they 
have  cut  from  the  opposite  thickets.  It  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  mixed  assemblage  of  men  and  women,  in  such  a 
scene,  that  there  is  so  little  appearance  of  levity  or  indecorum. 
A  primitive  domestic  character  pervades  in  a  singular  form  the 
whole  transaction.  The  families  which  have  come  on  their 
single  mule  or  camel,  now  bathe  together,  with  the  utmost 
gravity ;  the  father  receiving  ff om  the  mother  the  infant,  which 
has  been  brought  to  receive  the  one  immersion  which  will 
suffice  for  the  rest  of  its  life,  and  thus,  by  a  curious  economy 
of  resources,  save  it  from  the  expense  and  danger  of  a  future 
pilgrimage  in  after-years.  In  about  two  hours  the  shores  are 
cleared ;  with  the  same  quiet  they  remount  their  camels  and 
horses ;  and  before  the  noonday  heat  has  set  in,  are  again 
encamped  on  the  upper  plain  of  Jericho.  .  .  .  Once  more  ^ey 
may  be  seen.  At  the  dead  ^  of  night,  the  drum  again  wakes 
them  for  their  homeward  march.  The  torches  again  go 
before ;  behind  follows  the  vast  multitude,  mounted,  passing 
in  profound  silence  over  that  silent  plain — so  silent  that, 
but  for  the  tinkling  of  the  drum,  its  departure  would  hardly 
be  perceptible.  The  troops  stay  on  the  ground  to  the  end, 
to  guard  the  rear,  and  when  the  last  roll  of  the  drum  announces 
that  the  last  soldier  is  gone,  the  whole  plain  returns  again  to 
its  perfect  solitude. 

1  For  the  constant  pnctioe  of  these      curious  passage  in  Burton's  Pilgrimage  to 
night  journeys  in  Arab  countries,  see  a      Meccah,  iil  16. 
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PEBJBA,  AlID  THE  T&ANS-JORDANIC  TRIBES. 

pBalm  zlii.  6.  '*  My  soul  is  cast  down  within  me :  therefore  will  I 
remember  thee  from  the  hmd  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  Hermonitei^  from  the 
'  mountain  *  Miiar.** 


I.  General  character  of  the  aoenery.    II.  First  view  of  the  Holy  Land. 

III.     Frontier  land.      IV.    Isolation.     Y.  Pastoral  character  of  the 

country  and  its  inhabitants.     VI.  Land  of  eiila.    Last  view  of  the 
Holy  Land. 
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*  For  the  constant  practice  of  these      c 
night  journeys  in  Arab  countries,  see  a      Ax 
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Who  that  has  ever  travelled  in  Palestine  has  not  longed  to 
cross  the  Jordan  yalley  to  those  mysterious  hills  which  close 
erery  eastward  view  with  their  long  horizontal  outline,  their 
overshadowing  height,  their  deep  purple  shade?  It  is  this 
which  probably  constitutes  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  Holy 
Land  to  any  one  who  first  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Partly 
from  the  slightly  historical  interest  which  attaches  to  Eastern 
compared  with  Western  Palestine,  partly  from  the  few  visits 
paid  to  those  insecure  regions,  it  has  usually  happened  that 
general  descriptions  of  the  country  almost  omit  to  notice  the 
one  elevating  and  solemn  background  of  all  that  is  poor  and 
mean  in  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  properly  so  called.  To  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  been  unable  to  cross  the  Jordan  and 
explore  those  unknown  heights,  this  distant  view  is  the  sole 
ynpression  left  by  the  mountain  range  of  Ammon  and  Moab. 
But  it  is  an  impression  which  may  assist  them  in  forming 
some  notion  of  the  interior  of  the  region,  as  described  by  those 
who  have  had  better  fortune  and  more  abundant  leisure.^ 

I.  The  mountains  rise  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the 


>  I  hare  to  express  my  thanks  to  tlie 
Ser.  G.  Horslej  Palmer,  for  most  of  the 
&cts  of  this  chapter.  No  other  traTeller, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  explored  this  dis- 
trict so  thoroughly — certainly  none  whom 
I  hare  consulted  has  described  it  so 
fividly  and  intelligibly.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  trans-Jordanic  territory — 
ineladiog  Oaulonitis,  the  HaurAn,  and 


Trachonitis,  —  I  have  left  unnoticed, 
partly  because  it  was  not  needed  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  history,  partly  because 
it  has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Porter, 
in  his  work  on  Damascus.  The  ruins 
of  Qadara,  Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia 
(Amm&n),  as  belonging  to  the  late 
Roman  period,  and  those  described  by 
Mr.  Cyril  Graham  in  Trachonitis,  hare 
no  place  in  this  ▼olnme. 
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height,  it  is  believed,  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  and 
GenenJ  ^^  gives  them,  when  seen  from  the  western  side, 
character  of  the  appearance  of  a  much-  greater  actual  elevation 
esceneiy.  ^Yibh  they  really  possess ;  as  though  they  rose  high 
above  the  mountains  of  Judsea  on  which  the  spectator  stands. 
As  they  are  approached  from  the  Ghor,  the  horizontal  out- 
line which  they  always  wear  when  seen  from  a  distance  is 
broken;  and  it  is  described,  that  when  their  summits  are 
attained,  a  wholly  new  scene  bursts  upon  the  view;  unlike 
anything  which  could  be  expected  from  below — ^unlike  any- 
thing in  Western  Palestine.  A  wide  table-land  appears  tossed 
about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating  downs,  clothed  with 
rich  grass  throughout;  in  the  southern  parts  trees  are  thinly 
scattered  here  and  there,  aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  as  if 
the  relics  of  a  primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away;  the 
northern  parts  ^  still  abound  in  magnificent  woods  of  sycomore, 
beech,  terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig-trees.  These  downs 
are  broken  by  three  deep  defiles,  through  which  the  three 
rivers  of  the  Yarmiik,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amon,  fall  into 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  On  the  east,  they 
melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain  which,  by  a  gradual  descent, 
joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the  Hauran,  and  of  the  Assyrian 
desert.  This  is  the  general  picture  given  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
territorv. 

II.  What  is  the  history  of  which  this  is  the  theatre  ?  First, 
Th  firrt  ^^  mere  outline,  even  as  seen  from  the  western  side 
▼iew  of  the  of  the  Jordan,  suggests  the  fact  that  those  heights, 
from  the  everywhere  visible  in  central  Palestine,  must  havg 
«»»*•  commanded  the  first  view  of  the  Promised  Land  in 

all  approaches  from  the  east.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have 
visited  those  parts,  that  one  remarkable  effect  produced,  is  the 
changed  aspect  of  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  Their 
monotonous  character  is  lost,  and  the  range  when  seen  as  a 
whole  is  in  the  highest  degree  diversified  and  impressive.  And 
the  wide  openings  in  the  western  hills,  as  they  ascend  from  the 

1  The  upper   range  of   Gilead,  i.  e.  forest  range  (Ibid.  p.  121).     Jerash  ia 

south  of  the  Jabbok,  is  oak  and  arbntns  just  on  its  skirts.     Near  Heshbon  is  a 

^the  central,  arbutus  and  fir — ^the  lower,  hill  crowned  by  a  cluster  of  stone  pnes 

Talonidi  oak — the  Hex  throughout  (Lord  the  only  conspicuous  group  of  the  kind 

Lindsay,  ii.  122).     Amm&n  is  outside  the  in  Syria,  except  those  at  Beiriit. 
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Jordan-y^^y,  give  such  extensive  glimpses  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  that  not  merely  the  general  range,  but  particular 
localities  can  be  discerned  with  ease.  From  a  point  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  can  both  be  seen  in  the 
same  prospect  \  From  the  Castle  of  Bubad,  north  of  the 
Jabbok,  are  distinctly  visible  Lebanon,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Esdraelon  in  its  full  extent,  Carmel,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  whole  range  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  "  It  is  the  finest 
^iew,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  traveller  from  whom  most  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  chapter  is  derived,  '^  that  I  ever 
saw  in  any  part  of  the  world."  This  view,  so  multiplied  and 
so  beautiful,  must  have  been  the  very  prospect  which  presented 
itself  to  the  eyes,  first  of  Abraham,  and  then  of  Jacob,  as 
they  descended  from  these  sxmimits  on  theii;  way  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  it  must  have  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
was  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  Balaam  and  Moses,  when,  as 
we  have  seen*,  the  Sacred  Narrative  draws  out  these  several 
features  in  the  utmost  detail.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  view 
which  furnished  the  framework  of  the  vision  of  "  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  "  which  was  revealed  in  a  moment  of  time 
to  Him  who  was  driven  up  from  the  valley  below  to  these 
mountains  at  the  opening  of  His  public  ministry.  Difficult 
as  it  may  be  to  decide  the  precise  spot  intended  by  the  name 
of  Pisgah,  the  accounts  given  of  these  trans-Jordanic  heights 
show  that  this  matters  little;  the  whole  range  is  one  vast 
Pisgah,  with  the  deep  shades  of  the  Jordan-valley  beneath, 
the  Land  of  Promise  beyond ;  whilst  close  around  lies  the 
beautiful  country,  so  long  the  halting-place  though  not  the 
permanent  home  of  Israel,  after  his  weary  passage  through 
the  Arabian  Desert. 

III.  For,  again,  it  was  the  frontier-land  of  Palestine,   and 
therefore,  through  all  its  history,  the  first  conquered,    Frontier- 
the  first  lost,  by  the  hosts  of  Israel.    The  great  table-    ^^• 
lands,  the  '  cultivated  fields '  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  as  distinct 
from  the  ''  wilderness  "  into  which  these  lands  die  on  the  east, 
and  the  '  desert -plains  *  of  Moab  in  the  Jordan-valley  at  the 


I  Compare  the  view  from  Heshbon,  aa  "  See  Chapter  VII.  pp.  299 — 801. 

described  by  Schwarz  (in  voce  HeMon), 
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foot  of  the  mountams, — were  the  rich  prize  first  wl|||ted  from 
Moab  and  Ammon '  by  the  Amorite  kings,  and  from  them  by 
the  Israelites  under  Moses;  Ammon  and  Moab  themselves 
remaining  uninjured  in  the  border  of  the  wilderness  which  they 
still  occupied.  This  first  stage  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  is  too 
briefly  described  to  receive  any  detailed  elucidation  from  the 
localities,  even  if  they  were  better  known  than  they  are.  All 
that  we  can  discern  is  the  approach  of  Israel  through  the  eastern 
Desert  skirting  the  confines  of  Moab  and  Ammon ;  and  at  last 
meeting  the  Amorite  king  'f  in  the  wilderness "  at  Jahaz '. 
There  was  fought  the  first  pitched  battle  between  Israel  and 
Canaan,  and  the  victory  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  kingdom  from  the  torrent  of  the  Amon  on  the  south,  to 
the  torrent  of  the^  Jabbok  on  the  north.  Eastward  the  un- 
conquered  tribe  of  Ammon  still  compressed  their  limits ;  but 
ihe  whole  of  the  rich  pasture  was  theirs,  up  to  the  point  where 
it  melts  away  into  the  steppes  of  the  wilderness.  Within  the 
range  of  this  ancient  kingdom  of  Sihon  were  planted  the  tribes 
of  Beuben  and  Gad.  Another  step  had  to  be  taken  before  a 
fitting  settlement  could  be  procured  for  the  powerful  frag- 
ment of  Manasseh,  which  had  joined  its  fortunes  to  these  two 
tribes.  The  mountains  of  Basham  inclose  a  circular  table- 
land, since  called  from  its  rocky  ground,  "  Trachonitis,"  or  the 
rough,  "  Leja,"  or  the  rocky,  but  in  that  earlier  time  "  Argob" 
— or  (apparently  from  the  ring  of  rock  around  it)  "  Chebel "  or 
*^  the  rope."  In  this  fastness  lingered  the  ''  remnant"  of  the 
aboriginal  race  of  giants  which  Ammon  had  afready  dispos- 
sessed from  the  south.  Against  this  ancient  people,  headed 
by  their  giant  king  Og,  advanced  the  hosts  of  Israel,  in  alliance 
with  Ammon,  thirsting  doubtless  for  revenge  upon  their  former 
enemy.  Og  was  drawn  down  from  the  table-land  of  Argob 
into  the  plain,  and  immediately  at  the  entrance  into  his  natural 
citadel  at  Edrei, — a  spot  still  retaining  nearly  the  same  name — 
was  fought  the  decisive  battle  which  broke  his  power ;  Ammon 
carried  away  the  trophy  of  the  king's  gigantic  bedstead ;  but  to 
Israel  fell  the  territory  of  the  high  mountain-tract  of  Gilead  and 
Bashan,  from  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Jabbok  up  to  the  base  of 
Hermou*.  Moab  and  Ammon  still  remained  independent  allies, 
south  and  east  of  the  Israelite  settlements.     Both  fell  before 

^  Numb,  xxl  26^29.  *  Namb.  xxL  23  ;  Jadg.  zL  20. 

'  Deat.  ill  1 ;  ii.  1 3  ;  ii.  20. 
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David;  Mo^lrevidently  the  weaker,  first;  Ammon,  not  without  a 
long  resistance,  which  made  the  siege  and  fall  of  its  capital,  Bab* 
bath-Ammon,  the  crowning  act  of  David's  conquests.  The  ruina 
which  now  adorn  the  "  royal  city  "  are  of  a  later  Boman  date ; 
but  the  commanding  position  of  the  citadel  remains ;  and  the 
unusual  sight  of  a  living  stream,  abounding  in  fish,*  marks  the 
significance  of  Joab's  song  of  victory — "  I  have  fought  against 
Babbah,  and  have  taken  the  city  of  waters." 

As  it  was  thus  first  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  so  it  subse- 
quently became  the  border-land  between  Palestine  and  the 
nations  of  eastern  Asia.  From  its  nudway  position  it  neces- 
sarily bore  the  brunt  of  all  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  when  Bamoth-Gilead  became  the  scene  of  so  many 
sieges  and  battles,  as  the  fortress  for  which  both  kingdoms 
contended ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  was  the  first  to  resist 
and  the  first  to  fall  before  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  In  this  respect  the  range  of  Gilead  remained  faithful 
to  the  description  given  by  the  two  Patriarchs  who  of  old 
parted  on  its  summit ;  as  the  boimdary  line  between  the  tribes 
of  Canaan  and  those  of  Mesopotamia :  ''  This  heap  is  a  witness 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  .  .  .  The  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Nahor,  judge  betwixt  us "." 

lY.  From  this  aspect  of  the  country,  we  naturally  pass  to  its 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  Palestine.  However  much 
connected  by  vicinity  and  race  with  their  western 
kinsmen,  the  dwellers  in  eastern  Palestine  have  always  been 
distinct.  It  has  been  to  the  main  body  of  the  people,  what 
Scotland  or  Ireland  has  been  to  the  chief  course  of  English 
history.  Inhabited  from  the  earliest  times  by  races  of  a  stock 
separate  and  even  hostile,  the  table-lands  east  of  the  Jordan 
were  never  occupied  by  the  nations  on  the  west,  except  through 
acts  of  aggression  and  conquest.  The  Amorite  chiefs,  Og  and 
Sihon,  established  themselves  on  the  acclivities  of  these 
heights,  but  only  to  be  themselves  dislodged  in  turn  by  the 
Israelites ;  the  Amorite  kings  of  Palestine  Proper  not  striking 
a  blow  in  defence  of  their  trans-Jordanic  brethren.  And  the 
Israelite  tribes  who  settled  there  hardly  ever  exercised  any 
influence  over  their  countrymen  on  the  western  banks,  were 

1  Barckhardt,  p.  368.  Compare  2  Sam.  >  Gen.  xxxL  48,  58.     Qilead  is  '*thfl 

viii.  2  ;  xii.  26,  27.     Isai.  xtL  2.  heap  of  witness." 
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carried  into  captivity  long  before  them,  and  were  ^ceeded  hy 
settlers  not  of  Jewish,  but  of  Gentile  origin ;  and  the  whole 
country  is,  as  has  been  already  observed,  a  comparatively 
unknown  region  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  This 
separation  is  in  part  owing  to  the  great  natural  rent  which  the 
Jordan  has  created  between  the  two  districts ;  but  it  is  also 
owing  to  some  peculiarities  of  the  country  itself '. 

V.  It  was  the  forest-land,  the  pasture-land  of  Palestine.  The 
smooth  downs  received  a  special  name*,  expressive  of 
eharacterof  their  contrast  with  the  rough  and  rocky  soil  of  the 
theoountiy.  ^^5^.  The  ''  oaks  "  of  Bashan,  which  still  fiU  the 
traveller  with  admiration,  were  to  the  prophets  and  psalmists  of 
Israel  the  chief  glory  of  the  vegetation  of  their  common 
country.  The  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  which  then  wandered 
through  the  woods,  as  those  of  Scotland  through  Its  ancient 
forests,  were,  in  like  manner,  at  once  the  terror  and  pride 
of  the  Israelite, — "the  fat  bulls  of  Bashan."  The  King  of 
Moab  was  but  a  great  " sheepmaster,"  and  "rendered"  for 
tribute  "  an  hundred  thousand  lambs^  and  an  hundred  thou- 
sand rams  with  the  "wool."  And  still  the  countless  herds  and 
flocks  may  be  seen,  droves  of  cattle  moving  on  like  troops  of 
soldiers,  descending  at  sunset  to  drink  of  the  springs — ^literally, 
in  the  language  of  the  Prophet,  "  rams  and  lambs,  and  goats, 
and  bullocks,  all  of  them  fatlings  of  Bashan  \" 

It  is  striking  to  remember,  that  with  this  land  in  their  pos- 
session— a  land  of  which  travellers  say,  that  in  beauty  and 
fertility  it  as  far  surpasses  western  Palestine  as  Devonshire 
surpasses  Cornwall — the  Israelites  nevertheless  pressed  for- 
wards through  the  Jordan-valley,  up  the  precipitous  ravines  of 
Jericho  and  Ai ;  and  settled  in  the  rugged  mountains  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim,  never  to  return  to  those  beautiful  regions  which 
had  been  their  first  home  in  the  Promised  Land.  "  The  Lord 
had  made  them  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  that  they 
might  eat  the  increase  of  the  fields ;  and  he  made  them  to  suck 
honey  out  of  the  *  cliff '  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock ;  butter  of 

■ 

^  The  complete  isolation  of  the  present  world,   of  which  two  were  the  Sea  of 

inhaUtantfl  of  the  trans-Jordanic  Pales-  OcUilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,     (BucEiOS^      . 

tine,  may  be  estimated  by  the  notions  of  ham,  c.  2.)  ^  i 

geography  communicated  to  Backingham  '  Mithor,    See  Chapter  YI.  and  Ap- 

by  the  people  of  Salt.     They  maintained  pendix. 
that  there  were  only  four  seas  in   the  '2  Kings  iii.  4.      ^  Ezck.  xxxix.  13, 
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kine,  and  xriilk  of  sheep ;  mth  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the 
breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats ;  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,  and 
....  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape '."  So,  we  are  told,  spoke 
their  Prophet-leader,  whilst  they  were  still  in  enjoyment  of 
this  rich  conntry.  Yet  forwards  they  went.  It  was  the  same 
high  calling — ^whether  we  name  it  impulse,  destiny,  or  Provi- 
dence— which  had  already  drawn  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia, 
and  Moses  from  the  Court  of  Memphis.  They  knew  not  what 
was  before  them,  they  knew  not  what  depended  on  their  crossing 
the  Jordan,  on  their  becoming  a  settled  and  agricultural,  in- 
stead of  a  nomadic,  people — on  their  reaching  to  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  and  from  those  shores  receiving  the  influences  of  the 
Western  world,  and  sending  forth  to  that  Western  world  their 
influences  in  return.  They  knew  not ;  but  we  know ;  and  the 
more  we  hear  of  the  beauty  of  the  trans-Jordanic  territory,  the 
greater  is  the  wonder, — ^the  greater,  we  may  almost  say,  should 
be  our  thankfulness, — that  they  exchanged  it  for  Palestine 
itself;  inferior  as  it  might  naturally  have  seemed  to  them,  in 
every  point,  except  for  the  high  purposes  to  which  they 
were  called,  and  for  which  their  permanent  settlement  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  would,  humanly  speaking,  have 
wholly  unfitted  them.  , 

What  a  change  would  thus  have  been  made  in  their  destiny 
is  best  seen  by  following  up  the  history  of  the  tribes  which  did 
so  separate  themselves  from  their  brethren. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  eastern  table-land  was,  as  has 
been  said,  in  pasture  and  in  forest,  **  a  place  for  PastonJ 
cattle*."    In  the  encampment  of  Israel  two  tribes,  ^^' 
Beuben  and  Gad,  were  pre-eminently  pastoral.     They  cl»nw*f 
had  "  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle."   For  this  they  ^  of  the 
desired  the  land,  and  for  this  it  was  given  to  them,  -^or*^- 
"  that  they  might  build  cities  for  their  little  ones,  and  folds  for 


1  Pent,  zxxii.  13,  14.  AU  these  ex- 
pressions seem  to  hare  peculiar  reference 
to  their  home  in  the  trans-Jordanic  terri- 
tory ;  that  being  the  whole  of  Palestine 
that  they  had  seen  at  the  time  when 
Moses  is  represented  as  uttering  these 
words.  "The  high  places"— and  *Hhe 
fields,'*  are  specially  applicable  to  the 
table-lands  of  Gilead;  and  still  more, 
the  allnsiDns  to  the  herda  and  flocks.     In 


like  manner  is  not  Ps.  cxxxri.  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  ? 
It  is  difficult  else  to  account  for  the 
stress  laid  on  the  conquest  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  conquest 
of  CSanaan. 

3  It  is  still  the  favourite  tract  of  the 
Bedouin  shepherds.  *'Thou  canst  not," 
they  say,  *  *  find  a  country  like  the  Balka." 
Burckhardt,  i.  86&. 
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their  sheep '."  In  no  other  case  is  the  relation  between  the 
territory  and  its  occupiers  so  expressly  laid  down,  and  such  it 
continued  to  be  to  the  end.  From  first  to  last  they  alone  of 
the  tribes  never  emerged  from  the  state  of  their  Patriarchal 
ancestors.  "When  Joshua  bade  them  return  to  their  posses- 
sions, it  was  not  to  their  "houses,"  but  to  their  "tents." 
When,  on  their  return,  they  reached  the  Jordan,  the  boundary 
between  themselves  and  their  more  settled  brethren,  they 
erected,  like  true  Children  of  the  Desert,  the  huge  stone  of 
division  to  mark  the  frontier,  which  their  more  civilised  kins- 
men mistook  for  an  altar ' ;  just  as  Jacob  and  Laban  had  in 
earlier  times  raised  a  similar  cairn  on  the  heights  of  Gilead; 
just  as  the  traveller  now  sees  the  "  Hajr  *Alawin," — the  pile  of 
stones  that  denotes  the  boundary  of  the  'Alawin  and  of  the 
Benben  Tawarah  tribes — at  the  head  of  the  GuK  of  'Akaba.  Of 
their  subsequent  history  this  is  still  the  prevailing 
feature.  Beuben  is  the  most  purely  nomadic,  and,  therefore, 
ihe  most  transitory.  He  is  to  the  eastern  tribes  what  Simeon 
is  to  the  western.  "  Unstable  as  water,"  he  vanishes  away  into 
a  mere  Arabian  tribe ;  "  his  men  are  *few," — it  is  all  that  he 
can  do  "  to  live  and  not  die."  We  hear  of  nothing  beyond  the 
multiplication  of  "their  cattle  in  the  land  of  Gilead,"  their 
"  wars "  with  the  Bedouin  "  sons  of  Hagar,"  their  spoils  of 
"  camels  fifty  thousand,  and  of  sheep  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  of  asses  two  thousand*."  In  the  great  struggles 
of  the  nation  he  never  took  part.  The  complaint  against  him  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah  is  the  summary  of  his  whole  history. 
"  By  the  *  streams '  of  Beuben," — that  is,  by  the  fresh  streams 
which  descend  from  the  eastern  hills  into  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  whose  banks  the  Bedouin  chiefs  then,  as  now, 
met  to  debate  * — "  in  the  '  streams '  of  Beuben  great  were  the 
*  decrees/  Why  dwellest  thou  among  the  sheep  *  troughs*  to 
hear  the  *  pipings  *  of  the  flocks  *  ?   By  the  *  streams '  of  Beuben 


1  Nombera  xxzii.  1,  4,  16,  24,  26,  Numb.  zxi.  17 ;  Ex.  zr.  25. 

86.  <  Jnd.  ▼.  15,  16.    Ewald  (Geschichte, 

s  Josh.  TTii.  4 — 84.  2nd  edit.  ill.  88)  renders  it  ''tbe  piping 

'  Dent,  zxxiii.  6.— The  Englisb  Yer-  of  the  flockB,*' in  aUnsion  to  the  shepherd- 

non  has  added  "not**  from  the  LXX.  songs,  of  which  David's  is  the  earliest 

^  1  Ohr.  T.  9,  10,  20,  21.  known  specimen. 

•  Herder  (Heb.  Foes.  p.  192).    Oomp. 
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Gad. 


great  were  tlie  searchings  of  heart."  Gad  has  a  more  distiiictiye 
character,  something  of  the  lion-like  aspect  of  Judah. 
In  the  forest  region  south  of  the  Jahhok,  "  he  dwelt  * 
as  a  lion."  Out  of  his  tribe  came  the  eleven  Taliant  chiefs 
who  crossed  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  join  the 
outlawed  David,  "whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions, 
and  were  as  swift  as  the  '  gazelles '  upon  the  mountains '." 
These  heroes  were  but  the  Bedouins  of  their  time.  The  very 
name  of  Gad  expressed  the  wild  aspect  which  he  presented  to 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  east.  "  Gad  is  a  *  troop  of  plunderers ; ' 
a  troop  of  plunderers  shall  'plunder'  him,  but  he  shall 
*  plunder '  at  the  last  *•"  The  northern  outposts  of  ,, 
the  eastern  tnbes  were  entrusted  to  that  portion  of 
Manasseh  which  had  originally  attacked  and  expelled  the 
Amorite  inhabitants  from  ^Gilead  *.  The  same  martial  spirit 
which  fitted  the  western  Manasseh  to  defend  the  passes  of 
Esdraelon,  fitted  "Machir,  the  firstborn  of  Manasseh,  the  father 
of  Gilead,"  to  defend  the  passes  of  Haur&n  and  Anti-Libanus; 
"because  he  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  had  Gilead 
and  Bashan*.*'  But  he  partook  also  of  the  pastoral  cha- 
racter common  to  Gad  and  Reuben,  The  sixty,  or  the  thirty, 
"  towns  "  of  J  air,  the  ancient  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh^ 
were  not  called  cities,  but  Bedouin  'villages  or  tents'.' 
Such  as  was  the  general  character  of  the  tribe,  were  also  its 
individual  heroes,  who,  at  rare  intervals,  acquired  a  national 
importance.  How  much  more  intelligible  does  Jephthah  become, 
when  we  remember  that  he  was  raised  up,  not  from  the  regular 
settlements  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  but  from  the  half-civilised 
region  of  the  eastern  tribes ;  in  the  wildness  of  his  freebooting 
life,  in  the  rashness  and  ignorance  of  his  vow,  in  the  savage 
vengeance  which  he  exacted  from  the  insolence  of  Ephraim, 
a  Bedouin  chief  rather  than  an  Israelitish  Judge.  And, 
yet  more,  how  lively  an  image  do  we  form  of  the  grandest 
and  the  most  romantic  character  that  Israel  ever  produced 


*  Dent,  xxxiii.  20. 
»  1  Chr.  xii.  8,  15. 

*  Qen.  xxxiii.  19 ;  comp.  xxx.  11. 


*  Nnmb.  xxxiL  S9. 

*  Josh.  xvii.  1. 

*  HaYoth-Jftir.    See  App.  ChawaL 
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— Elijah  the  Tishbite— when  we  recollect  that  he,  too,  came 
from  the  forests  of  Gilead,  and  found  his  first  refuge  in  the 
clefts  of  the  'Cherith*;'  that  the  shaggy  hair,  the  rough 
camel's  hair  mantle  girt  by  the  leathern  girdle  round  his  naked 
body ;  the  fleetness  of  foot,  with  which,  '*  when  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  him,"  he  outran  the  chariot  of  Ahab;  tlie  sudden 
appearances  and  disappearances,  which  baffled  all  the  zeal  of 
his  enemies  and  his  friends  to  discover  him ;  the  long  wanderings 
into  the  Desert  of  Southern  Arabia  to  "Horeb,  the  Mount 
of  God;"  all  are  special  characteristics  of  the  Bedouin 
life,  which  were  dignified  but  not  destroyed  by  his  high 
prophetic  mission.  And  the  fact  that  this  special  mission  was 
entrusted,  not  to  a  dweller  in  royal  city  or  Prophetic  school, 
but  to  one  who,  in  manner  of  life  and  in  outward  aspect,  and  to 
a  great  extent  by  his  place  of  birth,  was  a  genuine  son  of  the 
Desert,  is  in  remarkable  accordance  with  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  both  in  earlier  and  later  times.  Elijah  the  Gileadite, 
in  his  witness  for  the  unity  of  God  against  the  idolatries  of 
Phoenicia,  was  the  fitting  successor  of  those  who  had  been  the 
heralds  of  the  same  truth  before  ;  the  wandering  chief  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  the  Arabian  Shepherd  in  Mount  Sinai. 

VI.  There  is  one  final  and  touching  interest  with  which  the 
The  land  of  "land  beyond  the  Jordan"  is  invested,  by  virtue  of 
®*^^*-  its  position,  as  a  portion,  and  yet  not  a  portion,  of 

tlie  land  of  Israel.  It  was  emphatically  the  land  of  exile, — 
the  refuge  of  exiles.  One  place  there  was  in  its  beautiful 
uplands,  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  God  in  primeval  times. 
"  Mahanaim  * "  marked  the  spot  where  Jacob  had  divided  his 
people  into  "  two  *  hosts,'  "  and  seen  the  "  Two  Hosts  "  of  the 
angelic  vision.  To  this  scene  of  the  great  crisis  in  their 
ancestor's  life  the  thoughts  of  his  descendants  returned  in 
after-years,  whenever  foreign  conquest  or  civil  discord  drove 
them  from  their  native  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The 
first  instance  was  when  Abner  rallied  the  Israelites  round  tlie 
unfortunate  Ishbosheth,  after  the  rout  of  GUboa,  and  "  brought 

^  1  Kin.  xyii.  1,  8.     The  birth-place  position  of  the  Cheritb,  see  Chap.  YII. 
of  Elijah  was  pointed  oat  to  Irby  aod  *  Gen.   zxxii.    2,   7,    10.    Jos.  Ant. 

Mangles  at  <*  Gilead  Gilhood,"  near  Salt,  viii.  9,  8,  10,  1.)  calls  it    'Hhe  cami«" 

(Irby  and  Mangles,   p.    800.)     For  the  (vapffifioKai), 
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him  over  '  the  Jordan  "  to  Mahanaim  \"  The  second  was  when 
David  fled  from  Absalom.  Then,  for  the  only  time  since  the 
conquest,  the  whole  interest  of  Israelite  history  is  transferred 
to  the  trans-Jordanic  territory.  The  scenes  of  that  mournful 
period  are  but  imperfectly  brought  before  us ;  but  so  far  as 
they  are,  they  agree  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  localities. 
David  crossed  the  Jordan  by  the  fords  of  Jericho,  and  ascended 
the  eastern  heights  till  he  came  to  Mahanaim.  The  people 
that  came  with  him  spread  themselves  out  beyond  the  culti- 
vated table-lands  into  the  '*  wilderness  "  of  the  steppes  of 
Haur&n.  Whilst  they  were  there,  "hungry  and  weary  and 
thirsty,"  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  Shobi  of  Ammon, 
and  Machir  and  Barzillai  of  Manasseh,  brought  the  produce 
which  formed  the  pride  of  their  rich  lands  oud  pastures — 
"  wheat  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  com,  and  beans, 
and  lentiles,  and  parched  pulse,  and  honey,  and  butter,  and 
sheep,  and  cheese  ofkine '."  The  "  'forest '  of  Ephraim,"  in  which 
the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  was,  as  the  narrative  implies  *, 
also  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  if  so,  the  thick  woods  of 
oak  and  terebinth  curiously  illustrate  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Absalom ;  "  the  *  forest  *  devouring  more  people  than  the  sword, 
and  the  prince  himself  caught  in  **  the  thick  boughs  of  *  the ' 
great  *  terebinth  \*  " 

The  refuge  that  the  trans-Jordanic  hills  afforded  to  David, 
they  afforded  also  to  David's  greater  Son.  "  Persea," — *  the 
land  beyond*  (the  Jordan), — as  it  was  called  in  the  Greek 
nomenclature  of  its  Boman  conquerors,  still  occupied  the  same 
relation,  secluded  and  retired  from  the  busy  world  which  filled 


1  2  Sam.  ii.  8. 

»  2  Sam.  xYii.  27,  28,  29. 

s  It  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  24,  26,  that 
'*  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Israel 
passed  over  Jordan  .  .  .  and  pitched  in 
the  lajid  of  GUead."  The  name  of  "the 
forest  of  Ephraim,^*  may  be  explained 
from  the  connection  of  blood  vith  the 
trans-Jordanio  Manasseh,  or  from  the 
massacre  of  the  EphnuLmites  in  that 
neighbourhood  by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  6). 
It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the 
statement  that  Ahimaat,  in  hastening 
from  the  scene  of  the  battle  to  announce 
the  news  to  David  at  Mahanaim,  ran  by 


the  way  of  «the  Ciocar'  (xviii.  28),  a 
word  only  used  elsewhere  in  connection 
with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  there  may  have  been 
a  place,  or  region,  so  called  on  the  table- 
lands, as  the  LXX  seem  to  suppose,  here 
alone  not  transhiting  it.  Or  Mahanaim 
may  have  been  so  situated  with  r^ard  to 
the  battle-field  as  to  be  more  easily  ac- 
cessible by  a  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  than  over  the  hills  themselves. 
Or  it  may  be  (as  Ewald  explains  it)  a 
manner  of  quick  running  (Goscbichlc, 
iii  237). 

*  2  Sam.  xviii.  8,  9. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Sea  of  GaUIee. 
Thither,  as  we  have  seen,  our  Lord  probably  retired  after  His 
baptism ;  thither,  also,  in  the  interval  of  danger  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  end  of  His  earthly  course ' ;  to  those  hills, 
rising  beyond  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  to  the  world 
beyond  the  grave,  the  eyes  of  Martha  and  Mary  were  turned, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord. 

To  this  same  characteristic  is  to  be  traced  its  last  historical 
The  Last  significance.  Somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Gilead, 
view  of  the  near  the  scene  of  Jacob*^  first  view  of  the  land  of  his 

Holy  I«aiid 

from  the  descendants  and  of  the  capital  of  the  exiled  David, 
®^*'  was  Pella,  so  called  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks  fi-om 

the  springing  fountain",  which  likened  it  to  the  birth-place 
of  their  own  Alexander.  This  was  the  city  well  known  in 
Christian  history  as  the  refuge  of  the  little  band  which  here 
took  shelter  when  the  armies  of  Titus  gathered  round  Jeru- 
salem •.  The  view  from  it  is  thus  described ;  "  In  the  fore- 
ground at  my  feet  was  the  Jordan,  flowing  through  its  wood  of 
terebinths.  On  the  other  side  rose  gently  the  plain  of  Beisan, 
surmounted  by  the  high  eminence  of  that  name.  In  the  dis- 
tance were  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  ....  Between  Gilboa 
and  the  mountains  of  Galilee  the  eye  wanders  over  the  wild 
plain  of  Jezreel,  till  it  rests  upon  the  faint  blue  cliflFs  of  the 
extremity  of  Carmel  which  forms  its  western  boundary*." 

We  may  dwell  on  this  view,  for  it  is  one  which  must  have 
been  again  and  again  reproduced  under  like  circumstances. 
From  these  heights  Abner  in  his  flight  from  the  Philistines, 
and  David  in  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  the  Israelites  on 
their  way  to  Babylon,  and  the  Christian  Jews  of  Pella,  caught 
the  last  glimpse  of  their  familiar  mountains.  There  is  one 
plaintive  strain  which  sums  up  all  these  feelings ; — the  42nd 
Psalm.  Its  date  and  authorship  are  uncertain,  but  the  place 
is  beyond  doubt  the  trans-Jordanic  hills,  which  always  behold, 
as  they  are  always  beheld  from,  western  Palestine.  As,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  exile,  the  *  gazelle '  of  the  forests  of  Gilead  panted 
after  the  fresh  streams  of  water  wliich  thence  descend  to 

1  Matt.  ir.  1  ;  John  x.  89,  40.  FelLu     See  Robinson,  Later  Res.  821. 

3  The  clear  stream,  and  the  extensive  ^  Enseb.  H.  B.  iii.  5, 

iews,    identify   Tttbtikat    FahU     with  *  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  355. 
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the  Jordan,  so  his  soul  panted  after  God,  &om  whose  outward 
presence  he  was  shut  out.  The  river,  with  its  winding  rapids, 
"  deep  calling  to  deep,"  lay  between  him  and  his  home.  All 
that  he  could  now  do  was  to  remember  the  past,  as  he  stood 
**  in  the  land  of  Jordan,*'  as  he  saw  the  peaks  of  "  Hermon," 
as  he  found  himself  on  the  eastern  heights  of  Mizar',  which 
reminded  him  of  his  banishment  and  solitude.  As  we  began, 
so  we  end  this  brief  account  of  the  Persean  hills.  They  are 
the  "  Pisgali "  of  the  earlier  history :  to  the  later  history  they 
occupy  the  pathetic  relation  that  has  been  immortalised  in  the 
name  of  the  long  ridge '  from  which  the  first  and  the  last  view 
of  Granada  is  obtained;  they  are  "the  Last  Sigh"  of  the 
Israelite  exile. 

^  Fs.  xlii.  1,  6.    What  special  xnoim-      where  on  the  eastern  side, 
tain  is  thns  intended,  cannot  be  aacer-  >  '*L'oltimo  soepiio  delMoro.'* 

Muned.    Bat  it  most  hare  been  some- 
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On  descending  from  the  hills  of  Manasseh,  the  traveller 
leaves  the  province  of  Samaria,  and  enters  on  that  of  Galilee, 
embracing  two  spheres  of  wonderful,  though  most  different, 
interest, — the  great  battle-field  of  Jewish  history,  and  the  chief 
scene  of  Our  Lord's  ministrations.  It  is  the  former  of  these 
two  distinct  spheres  that  first  claims  our  attention. 

To  any  one  who  has  traversed  the  almost  undistinguishable 
undulations  of  hill  and  valley  from  Hebron  to  GenenJ 
Samaria,  it  is  a  striking  contrast  and  relief  to  come  ^ea*'i«B. 
upon  a  natural  feature  so  remarkable  as  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
No  better  test  of  Dr.  Eobinson's'  high  geographical  powers  can 
be  given  than  an  ocular  comparison  of  his  description  of  this 
plain  with  its  actual  localities.  There  are  various  points  from 
wliich  it  can  be  ^een  to  great  advantage.  The  heights  above 
Jenin,  the  summit  of  Tabor,  and  the  eastern  end  of  Carmel, 
may  be  especially  mentioned.  Its  peculiarities  are  briefly 
told.  It  is  a  wide  rent  of  about  twelve  miles  in  width,  between 
the  mass  of  southern  Palestine  which  we  have  just  left,  aad 
the  bolder  mountains  of  northern  Palestine,  which  are  in  fact 
the  roots  of  Lebanon.  It  consists  of  an  uneven  plain,  running 
right  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east.  Its  central  and  widest 
portion  reaches  straight  across  without  interruption  from  the 
hills  of  Samaria  to  those  of  Galilee.      This  is  what,  for  the 

*  See  Eobinson,  B.  R.,  toI.  ii.  p.  227,       ing  this  accuracy  on  the  spot.     For  the 
230.     I  had  every  opportunity  of  yerify-      details  I  refer  to  the  map. 
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Boke  of  distinction,  may  be  specially  teimed  "the  plaia  of 
Megiddo."  On  the  west  and  the  east,  though  never  losing  its 
free  and  open  character,  it  is  broken  and  contracted.  On  tlie  west 
it  is  narrowed  into  a  pass  through  which  flows  its  chief  stream, 
the  Kishon ;  and  beyond  this  the  plain  op^ns  out  again,  as 
already  described',  round  the  bay  of  Acre,  watered  by  a  stream 
of  shorter  course,  the  Belus,  descending  from  the  hills  of 
Galilee  immediately  above.  On  the  east  it  rises  into  a  slight 
elevation  which  forms  the  water-shed  of  the  country, — a 
peculiarity  which  it  shares  with  the  vale  of  Shechem  and  the 
vale  of  Coile-Syria,  where  the  rise  which  divides  the  streams 
is  equally  imperceptible.  Fiom  thence,  on  the  one  side, 
descends  the  Kislion ;  its  winding  course,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  almost  uninterrupted 
level  through  which  it  passes.  Its  perennial  spring,  a  full 
rushing  stream,  is  only  five  miles  from  the  sea.  On  the  other 
side,  towards  the  Jordan,  descend  three  branches  having  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  main  body  of  the  plain  as  the  "  legs," 
as  they  are  called,  of  Como  and  Lecco  hear  to  the  main  body 
of  the  Lake  of  Oomo.  Each  of  these  branches  is  bounded  by 
nearly  isolated  ranges,  rising  out  of  the  plain  itself,  namely. 
Mount  Gilboa,  that  commonly  called  Little  Hermon'  hy  English 
travellers,  but  "  Duhy  "  by  the  natives,  and  Mount  Tabor,  which 
is  an  offshoot  from  the  hills  of  Galilee.  The  southernmost  of 
these  branches  is  a  cul-de-sac.  The  central  branch  makes  a 
rapid  descent  to  the  Jordan,  and  is  more  properly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Valley  of  Jezreel,"  which,  in  its  Greek  form  of 
"  Esdiaelon,"  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  plain.  The 
northenimost  branch,  between  Little  Hermon  and  Tabor,  also 
descends  to  the  Jordan,  but,  in  so  doing,  opens  to  the  nortli- 
east  into  a  side-plain,  as  it  were,  enclosed  between  the  hills  of 
Cfalilee  and  those  which  immediately  skirt  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  distinguished  by  the  mountain  called  the  Horns  of  Hattiu. 
The  aspect  of  the  plain  itself  in  spring-time  is  of  a  vast 
*avmg  cornfield ;  oEve-trees  here  and  there  springing  from  it. 
Perhaps  its  greatest  peculiarity  is  the  sight  of  a  prospect  so 

>  See  Chapter  VL  the  Bible.     Perhaps  tbc  most  conTciueDt 

*  The  Dame  "Little  Hoimon"   it  k  deHigiiatiaa  voald  be   "Shnnem,"  fitna 

inlitaken   iufercDoe   !n)m    Pa.  ilil.   6;  thr>  tnR-D  of  tliat  Dame  on  ita  aovtlitni 

luiix.   ^'i;  nai  has  do  fuuDdation  in  Ekpc. 
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wide,  SO  long,  and  eo  rich,  with  bo  slight  a  trace  of  water.  The 
Kishon  is  till  within  a  few  miles  of  its  mouth  a  mere  winter 
torrent.  The  ranges  of  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  as  well  as 
the  two  masses  of  Mil  which  bound  it  on  the  north  and 
south,  are  almost  entirely  bare.  Of  the  two  great  exceptions, 
Carmel  on  the  south-west,  and  Tabor  on  the  north-east,  I  shall 
speak  separately.  In  all  of  them,  however,  at  least  as  viewed 
firom  the  heights  of  Manasseh,  a  more  varied  outline  is  pre- 
sented, which  indicates  an  approach  to  a  new  form  of  country- 
Lastly,  the  plain  and  the  mountain-sides  are  dotted  with 
villages,  almost  all  retaining  their  ancient  names,  and  situated 
for  the  most  part,  (not  like  those  of  Judsea  on  hill-tops,  or 
Samaria  in  deep  valleys,  but)  as  in  Fhilistia,  on  the  slopes  of 
the  ranges  which  intersect  and  bound  the  plain,  or  else  on 
slight  eminences  rising  out  of  it.  Many  of  these  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Canaanites,  and  two  of  them,  Megiddo  and 
Bethshan,  the  one  guarding  the  western,  the  other  the  eastern 
end  of  thtf  plain,  remained  strongholds  down  to  the  times  of 
the  Bomans,  under  the  names  of  Legio  and  Scytbopolis. 

These  are  the  general  features  of  this  famous  plain.     Their' 
connection  with  its  history  is  obvious. 

I.  First,  a  glance  at  its  situation  will  show  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  it  formed  the 

same  kind  of  separation  between  the  mass  of  Central   ^^f^^ 
Palestine  and  the  tribes  of  the  extreme  north,  as  the   northern 
Valley  of  the  Jordan  effected  between  that  same  mass 
and  the  trans-Jordauic  tribes  on  the  east.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  recur  to  this  point  in  speaking  of  Galilee,  properly  so  called. 

II.  Secondly,  it  must  always  have  been  the  main  passage 
for  egress   and  regress   of  those    nations,  whether„„ 

.    .,.       .  ,  ,  »    :,£.         .u  J.-       fctUe-fidd 

civiuzed  or  migratory,  who,  repelled  irom  the  mountain  of  Faies- 
fastnesses  of  Palestine,  took  up  their  position  for  ''"**" 
attack  or  defence  in  the  level  country.  And  bounded  as  it  is 
by  the  hills  of  Palestine  on  both  north  and  south,  it  would 
naturally  become  the  arena  of  war  between  the  lowlanders  who 
trusted  in  their  chariots,  and  the  Israelite  highlanders  of  the 
neighbouring    heights'.     To  this    cause    mainly  it  owes  its 

'  See  Chapter  II.   An  kpt  illoBtntioa  tlie  bi^Uimdi,  and  in  liks  manner  the 

13  fnmiibed  bj  the  analogon*  battle-Geld  Kene  of  almost  all  the  deeiiiTe  batUoi  of 

of   Sootlaod — the    plain     or    Stirling —  Bcottiih  hiatai;, 
titikitcd  in  iike  manner  at  the  opening  of 
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celebrity,  as  the  battle-field  of  the  worid,  which  has,  through 
its  adoption  into  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  passed  into  a 
universal  proverb.  If  that  mysterious  book  proceeded  from  the 
hand  of  a  Galilean  fisherman,  it  is  the  more  easy  to  understand 
why,  with  the  scene  of  those  many  battles  constantly  before 
him,  he  should  have  drawn  the  figurative  name  of  the  final 
conflict  between  the  hosts  of  good  and  evil  from  *'  the  place 
which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Armageddon  ^,"  that  is, 
*  the  city  or  mountain  of  Megiddo.' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  battles  which  secured  the 
conquest  of  FalestLae  to  the  Israelites  were  fought  in  this  field. 
Most, as  we  have  seen',  took  place  in  the  south;  one  only  in 
the  north,  and  that*  far  away  from  Esdraelon.  This  was  but 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the  cavalry 
of  Israel.  Whenever  the  Israelites  in  aggressive  movements 
could  choose  their  arena,  they  selected  their  own  element,  the 
mountains  and  the  mountain-passes.  The  battles  of  Esdraelon, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  almost  all  forced  upon  then»by  adverse 
or  invading  armies ;  and  though  some  of  their  chief  victories 
were  won  here,  yet  this  plain  is  associated  to  the  mind  of  an 
Israelite  with  mournful  at  least  as  much  as  with  joyful  recollec- 
tions :  two  kings  perished  on  its  soil ;  and  the  two  saddest 
dirges  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  evoked  by  the  defeats  of 
Gilboa  and  Megiddo  \  Accordingly,  it  is  not  till  the  time  when 
the  Canaanitish  nations  had  begun  to  recover  from  the  panic 
left  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Joshua,  that  we  find  the  begin- 
nings of  the  long  series  of  the  battles  of  Esdraelon  which  have 
lasted  ever  since. 

I.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was  that  in  which  "  the  Lord 
Deborah  delivered  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  Barak."  The  double 
and  Barak,  account  of  that  great  event  in  prose  and  verse  enables 
us  to  fix  with  unusual  precision  its  several  points  and  circum- 
stances. The  oppressor  was  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  successor 
and  namesake  of  the  chief  who  had  roused  the  northern  con- 

^  Eey.  zvi.  16.    Armageddon  might  It  is  hardly  neeeasary  to  add  that  the 

be  the  gredsed  form  of  the  Hebrew  Ar,  real  meaning  of  Armageddon  sete  aside 

'a  fortified  city.'    Bnt  the  probable  read-  all  such  fancifol  interpretations  as  have 

ingia  not  Arm^eddoiif  hut  Htirmagedon  endeayonred  to  fix  it  in  Italy  or  the 

('A^  /ia7f8<6i/),   from    Hor,   or    Ear,    a  Crimea. 

*  mountain.* — And  eren  if  the  aspirate  '  See  Chapters  IV.  and  YII. 

were  omitted,  it  is  analogous  to  the  case  *  See  Chapter  XI. 

of  ArXJerixim.'    (See  Chap.  Y.  p.  249.)  *  1  Sam.  xxzi. ;  2  Chr.  zxxr.  22— 25« 
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federation  against  Joshua.  The  northern  regions,  therefore,  of 
Palestine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  capital,  the  northern 
tribes,  Zebulun,  Naphtali  and  Issachar;  were  those  which  he 
would  chiefly  harass.  On  them  accordingly  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell.  But  they  were  joined  also  by  Hie  adjacent  tribes  of 
Central  Palestine — ^Ephraim,  Manasseh,and  Benjamin  ^  Those 
only  of  the  extreme  west,  south,  and  east,  were  wanting'.  Both 
armies  descended  alike  from  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  but 
they  were  "drawn"  to  opposite  points  in  the  plain.  Barak 
and-  Deborah,  with  their  small  body  of  devoted  troops  were 
gathered  on  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor';  the  host  of  Sisera, 
with  its  nine  hundred  iron  chariots,  naturally  took  up  its  position 
on  the  level  plain  of  Megiddo,  on  its  south-western  extremity 
by  the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  and  near  Taanach^  the  name  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  a  village  on  the  slope  of  the  hills 
skirting  the  plain  on  the  south.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which 
the  Canaanites  had  still  retained';  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
a  natural  rallying  point  for  the  great  Ganaanite  host  of  Jabin, 
hard  by  '*  the  waters  of  Megiddo,"  probably  the  streams  that 
flow  from  the  hills  on  which  Megiddo  stands  into  the  channel 
of  the  Kishon.  The  Prophetess,  on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  gave 
the  signal  of  the  battle,  when  Barak  was  to  rush  down  from  his 
secure  position  and  attack  the  army  in  the  plain.  At  this 
critical  moment  (so  Josephus'  directly  informs  us.  Battle  of 
and  so  we  learn  indirectly  from  the  Song  of  Deborah),  ^^  KSahon. 
a  tremendous  storm  of  sleet  and  hail  gathered  from  the  east, 
and  burst  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  driving  fall  in  the  faces 
of  the  advancing  Canaanites  ^  "  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera',"  and  as  "  the  rains  descended,"  "  the  wind  blew," 
and  "the  flood  came'" — ^the  flood  of  the  torrent;  and  "the 
stream"  rose  in  its  bed,  an,d  "beat  vehemently"  against  the 
chariots  and  horses  entangled  on  its  level  shores,  and  "  the 
*  torrent  *  of  *Kishon  swept  them  away  ;  that  ancient  *  torrent,' 
the  'torrent'  Kishon *^"  In  that  wild  confusion,  when  the 
strength  of  the   Canaanite   "was    trodden   down,"  and  "the 

»  Jttdg.  T.  14,  15,  18.  «  jHdg.  V.  19.                 »  Judg.  i.  27. 

•  Ibid.  16,   17.  e  Ant  V.  t.  4. 

'  Ant.  IV.  z.   12.    A  Tillage  Bonth-  ^  Compare  the  Tietoiy  of  Timoleon  over 

west  of  Tabor,  near  the  souroes  of  the  the  Garthaginiana  at  the  Crimesns  Grote, 

Kishon,  is  caUed    ''Sheykh  il&rtib.'*     It  zL  24«. 

is  possible    (Schwars,  167),    but  hardly  «  j^jg.  t.  20. 

probable,  that  this  is  a  recollection   of  *  Matt.  yii.  25—27.     See  Chap.  XIII. 

Barak's  victory.  i*  Judg.  v.  21,  22. 
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horsehoofa  were  broken  by  the  means  of  the  pransings,  the 
pransings  of  their  mighty  ones,"  the  captain  of  the  host  sprang 
down  from  his  war-chariot,  and  fled  away  on  his  feet.  He  fled 
into  the  northern  mountains,  to  a  spot  which  he  hoped  would 
be  friendly.  In'  the  upland  basin  of  Eedesh,  far  away  from 
their  settlements  of  the  south,  a  tribe  of  the  Bedoiiin  Kenitea 
had  pitched  their  black  tents  under  an  ancient  oak  or  terebinth', 
deriving  ita  name,  it  would  seem,  from  the  strange  sight  of 
their  encampment  amidst  flie  regular  cities  and  villages  of  tho 
mountains.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  story;  all  the  world 
knows  the  sight  which  Jael,  the  chieftainess  of  the  house  of 
Heber,  showed  to  Barak,  when  she  lifted  up  the  curtain  of  the 
tent,  and  showed  him  his  enemy  dead,  with  the  tent-peg  driven 
through  Ilia  temples. 

2.  The  next  battle  was  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  one  of 
viciorv  wtich  the  present  aspect  of  the  plwn  can  give  a 
oTertiie  clearer  image.  No  one  in  present  days  has  passed 
Uidiuutes.  ^jg  iplsia  without  seeing  or  hearing  of  the  assaults  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  as  they  stream  in  from  the  adjacent 
Desert.  Here  and  there,  by  the  well-side,  or  amongst  the  bushes 
of  the  mountains,  their  tents  or  their  wild  figures  may  always 
he  seen,  the  terror  alike  of  the  peaceful  villager  And  the 
defenceless  traveller.  What  we  now  see  on  a  small  scale 
constantly  is  but  a  miniature  representation  of  the  one  great 
visitation  which  lived  for  ages  afterwards  in  the  memory  of  the 
Jewish  people ;  the  invasion,  not  of  the  civilised  nations  of 
Assyria  or  Egj'pt,  or  of  the  Canaanite  cities,  but  of  the  wild 
])opulation  of  the  Desert  itself,  "  the  Midianites,  the  Amale- 
kites,  and  the  Children  of  the  East'."  They  came  up  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  Bedouin  life,  "  with  their  cattle,  their 
tents,  and  their  camela ;"  they  came  up  and  "  encamped " 
against  the  Israelites,  after  "  Israel  had  sown,"  and  "  destroyed 

>  Jndg.  ir.    11.      MiitrsniUled  "the  HerodotTii,     and   tha    allnsioaB    in    the 

plain  o(  ZsKBaim  ;"    properlj  "tbe  oak,  wiitiagB   of    Zepbaniafa    and    Jeremiah, 

or  terebinth,  h;  tbe  loading  of  tents."  One  of  those  fev  tnoes,  however.  shoTi 

Bee  Cbspter  XI.  that  thej  settled  like  tbeir  predeceason 

■  Judg.  Ti.    3.     Of   another  Domadia  and  snccESBon  in  the  platD  of  Ewlraelan. 

inenraion  at  a  later  time,  but  few  tncea  From  thence,  fietbehan,   at  the  root  of 

■re  left— that  of  tho  Scjthians  or  nomads  Mount  QUboa,  probabl;  deriied  its  Gi«ek 

of  tbe  north,  in  the  reign  oF  King  Joaiab,  name  of  ■'Scjtbopotis."  (Flin;  t.  18.) 
known  onlj  tbroiigb  tbe  brief  notice  in 
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the  increase  of  the  eafth/'  and  all  the  cattle'  [in  the  maritime 
plain]  "  till  thou  come  unto  Gaza ;  as  *  locusts  '  for  multitude 
both  they  and  their  camels  without  number."  The  very  aspect 
and  bearing  of  their  sheykhs  is  preserved  to  us.  The  two 
lesser  chiefs,  (**  princes  "  as  they  are  called  in  our  version,)  in 
their  names  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  "  the  Raven  "  and  "  the  Wolf," 
present  curious  counterparts  of  the  title  of ''  the  Leopard,"  now 
given  to  their  modem  successor,  Abd-el-Aziz,  chief  of  the 
Bedouins  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  two  higher  sheykhs  or 
"  kings,"  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  are  mounted  on  dromedaries, 
themselves  gay  with  scarlet  mantles,  and  crescent-ornaments 
and  golden  earrings',  their  dromedaries  with  ornaments  and 
chains  like  themselves ;  and,  as  in  outward  appearance,  so  in 
the  high  spirit  and  lofty  bearing  which  they  showed  at  their  last 
hour,  they  truly  represented  the  Arabs  who  scour  the  same 
regions  at  the  present  day. 

Such  an  incursion  produced  on  the  Israelites  amongst  their 
ordinary  wars  a  similar  impression  to  that  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Huns  amongst  the  comparatively  civilised  invasions  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes.  They  fled  into  their  mountain  fastnesses  and 
caves  as  the  only  refuge ;  the  wheat  even  of  the  upland  valleys 
of  IManasseh  had  to  be  concealed  from  the  rapacious  plunderers'. 
The  whole  country  was  thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs.  Bub  it  was  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  that  then,  as 
now,  the  Children  of  the  Desert  fixed  their  head-quarters.  '*  In 
the  valley  of  Jezreel*,"  that  is,  in  the  central  eastern  branch 
of  the  plain,  commanding  the  long  descent  to  the  Jordan,  and 
thus  to  their  own  eastern  deserts,  "  they  lay  all  along  the  valley 
like  *  locusts '  for  multitude,"  and  "  their  camels  " — unwonted 
sight  in  the  pastures  of  Palestine — "  were  without  number,  as 
the  sand  by  the  sea-side  "  on  the  wide  margin  of  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  "  for  ;multitude*."  As  in  the  invasion  of  Sisera,  so  now, 
the  nearest  tribes  were  those  which  were  first  moved  by  a  sense 
of  their  common  danger.  To  the  noblest  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh — to  one  whose  appearance  was  **  as  the  son  of  a 
king,"  and  whose   brothers,  already  ruthlessly   slain   by  the 

»  Judg.  Ti.  3,  4,  6.  *  Jndg.  yi.  33. 

3  Ibid.  Tui.  21,  26.  *  Ibid,  yii  12. 

«  Ibid.  Ti.  11. 
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wild  icraders  on  the  adjacent  heights  of  Tabor,  were  "  each 
BkHla  of  o^^  ^^  ^^  children  of  kings  " — was  entniBted  the 
Jorsd.  charge  of  gathering  together  the  forces  of  his  country- 
men. All  Monasseh  was  with  him  ;  and  &om  the  other  side  of 
the  plain  there  came  Zebulim  and  Naphtali,  and  even  the  re* 
Inctant  Agher  to  join  him'.  On  the  slope  of  Mount  Gilboa  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  by  a  spring,  possibly  the  same  as 
that  elsewhere'  called  '  the  spring  of  Jezreel,'  but  here,  from 
the  well-known  trial  by  which  Gideon  tested  the  energy  of  his 
army,  called  "  the  '  spring '  of  trembling'."  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley,  but  apparently  deeper  down  in  the  descent 
towards  the  Jordan*,  by  one  of  those  shght  eminences*  which 
have  been  before  described  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  plain, 
was  spread  the  host  of  the  Midianites.  It  was  night,  when 
from  the  mountain  side  Gideon  and  his  servant  descended  to 
the  vast  encampment  All  along  the  valley,  within  and  around 
the  tents,  the  thousands  of  Arabs  lay  wrapt*  in  sleep,  or  resting 
from  their  day's  plunder,  and  their  innumerable  camels  coached 
for  the  night  in  deep  repose  round  about  them.  One  of  the 
sleepers,  startled  from  his  slumbers,  was  telling  his  dream  to 
his  fellow, — a  characteristic  and  expressive  dream  for  a  Bedouin, 
even  without  its  terrible  interpretation ;  that  a  cake  of  barley 
bread,  from  Uiose  rich  corn-fields,  those  numerous  threshing- 
floors  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  whom  they  had  conquered, 
rolled  into  the  camp  of  Midian  and  struck  a  tent,  and  overturned 

'  Jndg.  tI.  SG.  eiplum  the  et?  of  Qidgon,  tu.  S,  "  Wlio- 

*  1  8am.  iiix.  1,  in  Um  Aath.  Von.  .e'er  is  feufiil  and  afraid,  let  him  return, 
iTiCornctl;  "a  fooDtain."  uid  depart  earl;  from  Honnt  Gitaad." 

*  Jadg.  Tii.  1.  "The  'ipring'  (mis-  Bat  we  ma;  tappo«  either  tlut  "  Gilcsd  " 
translated  "veil")  of  Harod  ;"  that  is,  is  there  a  oorraptian  of  (nhat  in  Hebreir 
of 'trembling,' in  erideDt  allusion  to  the  etronglj  reeemblee  it)  "  OilbcA  ;"  or 
repetitJOD  of  the  game  irord  in  verse  3,  that  it  vaa  the  war-cty  of  Haniaaeh — 
"WhooTor  if  fearfn]  and  'trembling.'"  eaHtern  as  weU  as  weetam  —  and  that 
The  modem  rntme  oF  thia  ipring  !■  hence  "  Hsnnfr  Oilead"  was  emploTed 
Ain  Jaltld, — the  "  epiiog  of  Qoliath. "  >i  a  general  phnse  for  the  vbole 
Thii  maj  perhaps  eriginale,  as  Hitler  tribe.  (Emld,  Goscbicbte,  2iid  edit  ii. 
obeerren,  in  a  amfoMd  recollection  of  the  GOO. ) 

Fhilistine  battle  in  the  time  of  David.  *  Hence  the  emrtssioo.  "the  host  of 
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it,  SO  that  it  lay  along  on  the  ground'.  Beassured  by  this  good 
omen,  Gideon  returned  for  his  three  hundred  trusty  followers, 
the  trumpets  were  blown,  the  torches  blazed  forth,  the  shout  of 
Israel,  always  terrible,  always  like  ''the  shout  of  along*/'  broke 
through  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  air ;  and  the  sleepers 
sprang  from  their  rest,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  ydth  the 
dissonant ''  cries"'  so  peculiar  to  the  Arab  race.  "  And  the 
Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  through  all 
the  host;"  and  the  host  fled  headlong  down  the  descent  to  the 
Jordan,  to  the  spots  known  as  the  '  house  of  the  Acacia '  (Beth- 
shittah),  and  the  'margin'  of  the  'meadow  of  the  dance'  (Abel- 
meholah)\  These  Spots  were  in  the  Jordan -valley,  as  their 
names  indicate  ^  under  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  To  the 
Ephraimites,  therefore,  messengers  were  sent  to  intercept  the 
northern  fords  of  the  Jordan  at  Bethbarah*.  There  the  second 
conflict  took  place,  and  Oreb  and  Zeeb  were  seized  Battle  of 
and  put  to  the  sword,  the  one  on  a  rock,  the  other  at  a  Beth-bMah, 
winepress,  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken.  The  two  higher 
sheykhs,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  had  already  passed  before  the 
Ephraimites  appeared ;  Gideon,  therefore,  who  had  now  reached 
the  fords  from  the  scene  of  his  former  victory,  pursued  them 
into  the  eastern  territory  of  his  own  tribe  Manasseh.  The  flrst 
village  which  he  reached  in  the  Jordan- valley  was  that  which 
from  the  "  booths  "  of  Jacob's  ancient  encampment  bore  the 
name  of  Succoth' :  the  next  higher  up  in  the  hills  with  its 
lofty  watch-tower,  was  that  which  from  the  vision  of  the  same 
patriarch  bore  the  name  of  Peniel,  the  '  Face  of  God.'  Far  up 
in  the  eastern  Desert — amoogst  their  own  Bedouin  countrymen 
"  dwelling  in  tents  " — "  the  host "  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  "  was 
secure  "  when  Gideon  burst  upon  them.  Here  a  third  victory 
completed  the  conquest.  The  two  chiefs  were  caught  and  slain; 
the  tower  of  Peniel  was  raised ;  and  the  princes  of  Succoth 
were  scourged  with  the  thorny  branches  of  the  acacia  groves  of 
their  own  valley*. 


^  Judg.  TiL  IS. 
'  Numb,  zxiii.  21. 

•  Judg.  Tii.  21. 

*  Ibid-  22. 

"  Tbe  "acacia"  is  nerer  found  on  the 
mountains — ^the  ''meadow"  ia  peculiar 
to  the  streanui  of  tbe  Jordan.     Compare 


also  Zererath  (Terse  22)  with  2  Chr.  it. 
17.     See  Appendix,  Abd. 

<  The  LXX  reads  B(u0^pa.  See  Chapter 
VII.  p.  810. 

7  Gen.  zxziii.  17.  See  Appendix,  Soe, 

*  Judg.  Tiii.  16. 
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This  success  was  perhaps  the  most  signal  ever  obtained  by 
the  arms  of  Israel ;  at  least,  the  one  which  most  lived  in  the 
memory  of  the  people.  The  *  spring  *  of  Gideon's  encampment, 
the  rock  and  the  winepress  which  witnessed  the  death  of  the 
two  Midianite  chiefs,  were  called  after  the  names  then  received  ; 
and  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  long  afterwards  referred  with 
exultation  to  the  fall  of  "  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna,  who  said,  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  'pastures ' '  of 
God  in  possession  " — "  the  breaking  of  the  rod  of  the  oppressor, 
as  in  the  day  of  Midian'."  Gideon  himself  was  by  it  raised  to 
almost  royal  state,  and  the  establishment  of  the  hereditary 
monarchy  all  but  anticipated  in  him  and  his  family. 

3.  From  the  most  memorable  victory  we  pass  to  the  most 
Defeat  of  memorable  defeat  of  Israel.  The  next  great  engage- 
S»^  ment  which  took  place  in*  this  plain,  and  nearly  on 

the  same  spot,  was  that  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines'.  The 
Philistines,  twice  defeated  in  the  mountains  of  Judsea,  appear 
to  have  gathered  all  their  strength  for  a  final  effort,  and 
having  marched  up  the  sea-coast,  to  have  encamped,  like  the 
Midianites,  in  that  part  of  the  plain  properly  called  ''the 
valley  of  Jezreel."  Their  encampment  was  fixed  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  spot,  in  one  passage  called 
Aphek,  and  in  another  Shunem.  The  name  of  Aphek  has 
perished,  but  that  of  Shunem  is  preserved,  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion, in  a  village  which  still  exists  on  the  slope  of  the  range 
called  Little  Hermon;  possibly  the  same   as  the   "Hill  of 


^  Such  is  the  more  aceturate  transla' 
tion,  as  'vrell  as  the  more  yivid  in  the 
months  of  the  nomad  chiefs.  Fs.  Ixxxiii. 
12. 

^  Isa.  ix.  4. 

*  1  Sam.  zxix.  zzzi.  It  is  possible 
that  the  battle  in  which  the  Ark  was 
taken,  and  tBe  sons  of-  Eli  killed,  was  on 
the  same  spot.  *' Aphek,**  which  means 
'^  stroDgth,**  and  thus  is  natnrally  applied 
to  any  fort  or  fiwtness,  is  so  common  a 
name  in  Palestine,  that  its  mention  in 
1  Sam.  xzix.  1,  is  not  of  itself  snfiScient 
to  identify  it  with  the  spot  so  called  near 
Jemsalem,  in  1  Sam.  ir.  1  ;  and  the 
scene  of  the  first  Philistine  victory  must 
therefore  remain  uncertain,  since  there 
is  nothing  in  the  details  of  the  battle  to 
fix  it.    Bat  the  mention  of  Ebenezer  in 


1  Sam.  iy.  1,  compared  with  the  mention 
of  the  same  name  in  1  Sam.  vii.  12,  in 
connection  with  Mizpeh,  would  induce  us 
to  fix  it  in  the  south,  and  therefore 
identify  it  with  the  Aphek  mentioned 
in  Josephus  (BelL  Jud.  II.  xix.  1)  as 
situated  near  the  western  entrance  of  the 
pass  of  Beth-horon.  The  same  doubt 
attaches  to  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Ben- 
hadad  (1  Kings  xx.  26),  also  at  Aphek. 
But  there  again  the  mention  of  the 
"plain**  under  the  name  "3/M^or,** — 
in  every  other  instance  applied  to  the 
table-lands  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (see 
Appendix,  s.  v.) — points  to  the  Aphaca 
mentioDed  by  Eusebius,  to  the  east  ot 
the  sea  of  GaJlilee,  and  possibly  preserved 
in  the  modern  "Ftk.** 
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Moreh,"  on  the  north  of  the  valley,  under  which  had  been 
pitched  the  tents  of  Zebah  aHd  Zalmunna.  On  the  opposite 
side,  nearly  on  the  site  of  Gideon's  camp,  on  the  rise  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  hard  by  the  "  spring  of  Jezreel,"  was  the  army  of  Saul, 
the  Israelites  as  usual  keeping  to  the  heights,  whilst  their 
enemies  clung  to  the  plain.  It  was  whilst  the  two  armies  were 
in  this  position,  that  Saul  made  the  disguised  and  adventurous 
journey  by  night  over  the  shoulder  of  Uie  ridge  on  which  the 
Philistines  were  encamped,  to  visit  the  Witch  at  Endor,  situated 
immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  range,  and  immediately 
facing  Tabor.  Large  caves  and  rock-hewn  tombs  still  perforate 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  hill.  The  mention  of  the  "house"  of 
the  necromancer*  forbids  us  to  press  these  caverns  into  con* 
nection  with  the  narrative. 

The  onset  took  place  the  next  morning.  The  Fhilistmes 
instantly  drove  the  Israelites  up  the  slopes  of  Gilboa,  j-uu  » 
and  however  widely  the  rout  may  have  carried  the  Monn  Gil- 
mass  of  the  fugitives  down  the  valley  to  the  Jordan, 
the  thick  of  the  fight  must  have  been  on  the  heights  them- 
selves ;  for  it  was  "  on  Mount  Gilboa  "  that  the  wild  Amalekite, 
wandering  like  his  modem  countrymen  over  the  upland  waste, 
"  chanced  "  to  see  the  djring  king ;  and  "  on  Mount  Gilboa  " 
the  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  were  found  by  the 
PIulistiDes  the  next  day.  So  truly  has  David  caught  the 
peculiarity  and  position  of  the  scene  which  he  had  himself 
visited  only  a  few  days  before  the  battle' — "  The  beauty  of 
Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places : "  "  0  Jonathan,  thou  wast 
slain  upon  thine  high  plaeei,"  as  though  the  bitterness  of  death 
and  defeat  were  aggravated  by  being  not  in  the  broad  and 
hostile  plain,  but  on  their  own  familiar  and  friendly  mountains. 
And  with  an  equally  striking  touch  of  truth,  as  the  image  of 
that  bare  and  bleak  and  jagged  ridge  rose  before  him'with  its 
one  green  strip  of  table-land,  where  probably  the  last  struggle 
was  fought, — the  more  bare  and  bleak  from  its  unusual  con- 
trast with  the  fertile  plain  from  which  it  springs — he  broke 
out  into  the  pathetic  strain;  "Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let 
there  be  no  rain,  neither  let  there  be  dew  upon  you,  aorJield$ 

'  Van  de  Telde  (ii.  363).  I  onlj  Bs» 
(he  epot  from  Tabor,  vhich  nlso  com- 
iDBDila  the  reUti's  lieir  of  Bethshui  and 
UUead,  as  given  in  p.  346. 
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of  offerings :  for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast 
away, — the  shield  of  Saul,  aa  though  he  had  not  been  anointed 
with  oil '." 

On  the  slope  of  this  range — still  looking  down  into  the 
Valley  of  Jezreel,  but  commanding  also  the  view  of  the  Jordan 
— a  high  spur  of  rock  projects,  on  which  stands  the  villajije  of 
Beisan,  once  the  city  of  Bethshan.  It  was  one  of  the  Canaanite 
strongholds  which  had  never  been  taken  by  the  Israelites  *,  and 
accordingly  was  at  once  open  to  the  victorious  Philistine8. 
They  stripped  and  dismembered  the  royal  corpse.  The  head 
was  sent  to  the  great  Temple  of  Dagon,  probably  at  Ashdod ; 
but  the  armour  was  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  the  Canaanite 
Ashtaroth  at  Bethshan*,  and  the  headless  body  with  the  corpses 
of  his  three  eons  fastened  to  the  wall,  overhanging  the  open 
place  in  front  of  the  city  gate*.  That  wall  overlooked  tho 
Bethibui  '"ll^y  of  the  JordMi,  into  which  the  Valley  of  Jezreel 
ukdJabeah-  there  opeQS.  In  the  hills  of  Gilead,  which  are  seen 
rising  immediately  beyond,  was  a  town  which  Saul 
had  once  saved  from  a  cmel  enemy  *.  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh. 
Gilead  remembered  their  benefactor*.  Their  "valiant  men  "came 
under  cover  of  the  "  night,"  across  the  Jordan,  carried  off  the 
bodies,  and  buried  them  under  'the  terebinth"  of  their  own 
city,  where  they  lay  till  they  were  disinterred  by  David  to 
be  buried  in  their  ancestral  cave  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin'. 
4.  Two  more  battles,  hardly  less  mournful  than  that  of  Saul,  close 
Dsfskt  of,  ^^  series.  The  one  fatal  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the 
Jouah.  other  to  the  kingdom  of  Judab.  The  first  is  but  glanced 
at  in  the  prophetical,  without  any  notice  of  it  in  the  historical 
books.  When  Shalmanezer  came  up  against  Hosea,  "the  bow 
of  Israel," — the  archery  for  which  the  northern  tribes  were  still 
famous — "was  broken  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel."  The  particular 
spot  is  also  indicated.  Shalmanezer  laid  waste  Beth-Arbel, 
and  dashed  its  inhabitants  against  the  stones*.     This  is,  most   . 

■  2  aam.  i.  fl,  t»,  21,  25.  Onsof  tha  xixL  10,  ]Uid  1  Chr.  z.  S,  10. 
eailiest  atlempts  (such  u  those  Dotjced  *  Sneh  a  the  proper  force  of  "tha 
in  Cbapler  VI.)  to  torn  tha  prophetical  iCreel  of  Bethshan,"  2  Sam.  xii.  12.  (Sea 
poetry  into  prose,  iru  the  old  aaeertion,  App.  Rtdioh.  '  1  Sun.  iL  1 — 11. 
(hot  there  was  literailr  no  dew  on  Oilboa.  *  1  Sam.  inL  11.  Jabesh  was  pn»- 
Tbs  cmsaden  had  Uie  honeetf  to  con-  bablj  identified  b;  Dr.  Kolunson  on  lui 
fees  that  this  was  unfoonded  (Oeata  Dei  second  jonmej.     (Later  Baa.  319.) 

per  Franooa,  107).  '  1  Chr.  i.  12.    Kah.    See  Appni- 

■  Jodg.  L  27.  dii,  f.  V.  '2  Bam.  iil  11. 
'  That  thia  wu  the  diitribnUon  can-            '  "         '   "         -  ■      —  ■  ■       - 

not  be  dnabtad  on  a  comparison  o[  1  Sua. 
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probably  Arbel,  described  by  Eosebius  as  nine  miles  from 
Legio.  The  second  battle  is  told  in  greater  detail.  It  was 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  when  the  northern 
kingdom  had  been  already  destroyed,  that  Palestine  was  first 
exposed  to  the  disastrous  fate  which  inyolved  her  in  so  long  a 
series  of  troubles  from  this  time  forward — ^that  of  being  the 
debateable  ground  between  Egypt  and  the  farther  East ;  first, 
under  the  Pharaohs  and  the  rulers  of  Babylon;  then  under 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidad.  "  In  the  days  of  Josiah,  Pharaoh- 
Necho  king  of  Egypt,  went  up  against  the  the  king  of  Assyria 
to  the  Euphrates," — possibly  landing  his  army  at  Accho,  more 
probably,  as  the  expression  seems  to  indicate,  following  the 
track  of  his  predecessor  Psammetichus,  and  advancing  up  the 
maritime  plain  till  he  turned  into  the  plain  of 'Esdraelon, 
thence  to  penetrate  into  the  passes  of  the  Lebanon.  "  King 
Josiah,"  in  self-defence,  and  perhaps  as  an  aUy  of  the  Assyrian 
king,  "  went  against  him '."  The  engagement  took  place  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  plain  —  the  scene  of  Sisera's  defeat — 
"the  plain*  of  Megiddo."  The  "Egyptian  archers,"  Battle  of 
in  their  long  array,  so  well  known  firom  their  sculp-  Megiddo. 
tured  monuments,  "  shot  at  King  Josiah,"  as  he  rode  in  state 
in  his  royal  chariot,  and  "  he  was  sore  wounded,"  and  placed  in 
his  "second'  chariot"  of  reserve,  and  carried  to  Jerusalem  to 
die.  In  that  one  tragical  event,  all  other  notices  of  the  battle 
are  absorbed.  The  exact  scene  of  the  encounter  is  not  known. 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  at  a  spot  called,  after 
the  name  of  a  Syrian  divinity,  "  Hadad-Bimmon,"  that  the 
king  fell.  On  this  consecrated  place  were  uttered  the  lamen- 
tations \  continued  at  Jerusalem  by  one  whose  strains  were 
only  inferior  in  pathos  to  those  of  David  over  Saul ;  "  and 
all  Judah  and  Jesusalem  mourned  for  Josiah,  and  Jeremiah 
lamented  for  Josiah ;  and  all  the  singing  men  and  the  singing 
women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this  day,  and 
made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel :  and,  behold,  they  are 
written  in  the  Ijamentations*. 

Other  battles  there  have  been  in  later  times — in  the  Cru- 
sades, and  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  which  confirm  the  ancient 
celebrity  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon ;  but  of  these  one  only 

^  2  EiDgs  xziii.  29 ;  2  Chr.  zzzr.  20, 22.  '  Ibid.  24.  «  Zech.  xiL  11. 

'  Biha'  ah,  2  Cbr.xxzT.22.  *  2  Cbr.  xzxy.  25. 
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deserves  to  be  named  in  conjunction  with  those  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking — that  of  Hattin,  which  will  be  beet  con- 
sidered elsewhere'. 

III.  But  there  is  another  aspect  under  which  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  must  be  considered.  Every  traveller  has  remarked 
RiBlineu  of  °°  *^®  ricbness  of  its  aoU  and  the  exuberance  of  its 
the  plain  of  crops '.  Once  more  the  palm  appears,  waving  its  stately 
'^  tresses  over  the  village  enclosures.  These  enclo* 
sures  are  divided  each  from  each  by  masses  of  wild  artichoke. 
The  very  weeds  are  a  sign  of  what  in  -  better  hands  the  vast 
plain  might  become.  The  thoroughfare  which  it  forms  for  every 
passage,  &om  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  made  it  iu 
peaceful  times  the  most  available  and  eligible  possession  of 
Palestine.  Itwaa  the  frontier  of  Zebulun — "Bejoice,  0  Zebulun, 
in  thy  goings  out."  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Issachar; 
and  in  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  the  good  and  evil  fate  of 
Ci^,^^^^,  tJie  beaten  highway  of  Palestine,  we  read  the  for- 
afluacW.  tunes  of  the  tribe  which,  for  the  sake  of  this  posses- 
sion, consented  to  sink  into  the  half-nomadic  state  of  the 
Bedouins  who  wandered  over  it, — into  the  condition  of  tribu- 
taries to  the  Canaanite  tribes,  whose  iron  chariots  drove 
victoriously  through  it.  "  Bejoice,  O  Issachar,  in  thy  tenU 
.  .  .  they  shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas  [from  Acre], 
and  of  the  [glassy]  treasuWs  hid  in  the  sands '  [of  the  torrent 
Belus].  .  .  .  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  be- 
tween two '  troughs :'   and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the 
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asses,  and  on  cameh,  and  on  moles,  and  on  oxen,  ....  for 
there  was  joy  in  Israer." 

In  accordance  with  this  general  character  of  the  plain,  were 
some  of  its  special  localities.  The  park-like  aspect  which  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  hills  between  Shechem  and 
Samaria,  breaks  out  again  in  this  fertile  district.  The  same 
luxuriant  character  which  had  rendered  this  whole  region  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  four  northern  tribes,  rendered  it  also 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  later  kings  of  Israel.  Of  all  the 
numerous  villages  that  now  rise  out  of  the  plain  on  the  gentle 
swells  which  break  its  level  surface,  the  most  commanding  in 
situation  is  the  modem  Zerin,  the  ancient  "Jezreel,"  the 
*  seed '  or  *  sowing-place  of  God,' — a  name  in  itself  indica- 
tive of  the  richness  of  the  neighbouring  soil.  As  Baasha  had 
chosen  Tirzah,  as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  so  Ahab  p^^  ^^ 
chose  Jezreel  as  his  regal  residence.  It  never  indeed  palace  of 
superseded  his  father's  capital  at  Samaria,  as  that  ^*"'' 
had  superseded  Shechem;  but  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  his 
dynasty  for  three  successive  reigns;  and  its  importance  is 
evident,  from  the  fact  that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  plain, 
of  which  it  thus  became  the  chief  city.  It  is  now  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  hovels.  But  its  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  central 
eastern  valley,  so  often  described,  commanding  the  view  towards 
Carmel  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Jordam  on  the  other,  still  justi- 
fies its  selection  by  Ahab  and  his  Queen,  as  the  seat  of  their 
court*,  and  its  natural  features  still  illustrate  the  most  striking 
incidents  in  the  scenes  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Sacred 
History,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  We  see  how 
up  the  valley  from  the  Jordan,  Jehu's  troop  might  be  seen 
advancing  fi:om  Kamoth-Gilead  ;  how  in  Naboth's  "  field  "  the 
two  sovereigns  met  the  relentless  soldier;  how,  whilst  Joram 
died  on  the  spot,  Ahaziah  drove  down  the  westward  plain, 
towards  the  moimtain-pass  by  the  beautiful  village  of  En- 
gannim*,  but  was  overtaken  in  the  ascent,  and  died  of  his 
wounds  at  Megiddo ;  how  in  the  open  place,  which,  as  usual  in 


»  1  Chron.  xiL  40. 

'  1  Kings  xxi.  1  ;  2  Kings  ix.  80. 

'  2  Kings  iz.  27.  The  name  Beth- 
gan,  translated  in  the  English  Version 
**the  garden-honse,"  is  rightly  preserved 
in  the  LXX.  It  is  evideiitly  the  same 
as  **Bn-gannim,"  *the  spring  of  the 
gardens'  (Josh,   xix,  21 :  xxi    2I>) ;  and 


as  the  modem  Jenin,  well  known  as  the 
village  on  which  all  travellers  descend 
from  the  hills  of  ManasseL  The  garden- 
like character  of  the  spot  is  still  pre- 
served. A  copious  stream  flows  into  the 
village,  and  in  the  centre,  by  the  mosqua, 
bubbles  np  the  **  spring." 
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Eastern  towns,  lay  before  the  gates  of  Jezreel,  the  body  of  the 
Queen  was  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  Jehu's  horses ;  how  the 
dogs  gathered  round  it,  as  even  to  this  day,  in  the  wretched 
village  now  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  once  splendid  city  of 
Jezreel,  they  prowl  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls  for  the 
offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume  ^ ;  how,  as  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  Samaria,  he  encountered  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  the  wild  figure  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite  from  Jabesh* 
beyond  the  Jordan — Jehonadab,  the  son  of  Bechab. 

These  characteristics  of  the  plain — perhaps  the  most  secular 
in  sacred  history, — are  not  the  only  or  the  highest  associations 
with  which  its  natural  features  are  connected.  Two  points 
still  remain, — the  most  interesting  in  its  whole  expanse. 

IV.  Two  moimtains,  the  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  stand 
Tabob  ^^^  among  the  bare  and  rugged  hUls  of  Palestine,  and 
even  among  those  of  their  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, remarkable  for  the  verdure  which'  climbs — a  rare  sight 
in  Eastern  scenery — to  their  very  summits.  One  of  these  is 
Tabor.  This  strange  and  beautiful  mountain  is  distinguished 
alike  in  form  and  in  character  from  all  around  it.  As  seen, 
where  it  is  usually  first  seen  by  the  traveller,  from  the  north- 
west of  the  plain,  it  towers  like  a  dome,  as  seen  &om  the 
east,  like  a  long  arched  mound,  over  the  monotonous  imdula- 
tions  of  the  surrounding  hills,  from  which  it  stands  completely 
isolated,  except  by  a  narrow  neck  of  rising  ground,  uniting  it 
to  the  mountain-range  of  Galilee.  It  is  not  what  Europeans 
would  caU  a  wooded  hill,  because  its  trees  stand  all  apart  from 
each  other.  But  it  is  so  thickly  studded  with  them,  as  to  rise 
from  the  plain  like  a  mass  of  verdure^  Its  sides  much  resemble 
the  scattered  glades  in  the  outskirts  of  the  New  Forest.  Its 
summit,  a  broken  oblong,  is  an  alternation  of  shade  and  green- 
sward, that  seems  made  for  a  national  festivity ;  broad  and  varied, 
and  commanding  wide  views  of  the  plain  from  end  to  end. 

This  description  of  itself  tells  us  that  it  is  not  that  peaked 
height  which  we  imagine  as  the  scene  of  the  great  event  with 
which  later  traditions  have  connected  it.    The  Transfiguration, 

*  80  I  chanced  to  see  them  there.  house,"  or  (as  the  LXX  literally  render 

<  Kings  z.   15  ;  1  Chr.  ii.   55.    The      it)  *  of  Beth  akad,*  where  Jehu  met  Jeho- 
exact  site  of  the  '*pit  of  the  shearing-      nadab,  is  not  known. 
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as  we  shall  elsewhere  find',  probably  took  place  far  away.    But 
we  see  in  its  insulated  situation  the  probable  origin 
of  the  mistake  which  transferred  to  the  mountain  scene  of  the 
of  the  Transfiguration  the  word  "apart,"  which  is  ?'*°■^ 
really  intended  only  for  the  disciples ;  we  see  also, 
everywhere  scattered  around,  the  ruins  of  the  town  and  fortress', 
which  existing  here,  as  it  seems,  at  the  very  time  of  the  Gospel 
History,  render  the  truth  of  the  tradition  next  to  impossible. 
Still,  if  it  must  lose  that  last  crowning  glory,  those  glades  and 
those  ruins  recall  to  us  its  older  associations  undisturbed.     The 
fortress,  defended  and  repaired  by  Josephus,  carries  us  back 
to  the  selection  of  this  strong  position  for  the  encampment  of 
Barak,  before  his  descent  upon  Sisera.    The  open  glades  on  its 
wide  summit  carry  us  back  yet  earlier  to  a  time,  of 
which  the  very  memory  has  perished,  when  it  was  the   tress  and 
sanctuary  of  the  northern  tribes,  if  not  of  the  whole   ^J^™'^ 
nation.     The  aspect  of  these  glades,  so  fitted,  as  I   Northern 
have  said,  for  festive  assemblies^  exactly  agrees  with    "    ' 
Herder's  view',  that  Tabor  is  intended,  when  it  is  said   of 
Issachar  and  Zebulun,  that  "  they  shall  call  the  people  unto 
the  mountain;   there  shall  they  ofifer  sacrifices  of  righteous* 
iiess\"    It  is  true  that,  amidst  the  changes  and  wars  which 
disordered  the  relations  of  the  tribes,  nothing  afterwards  is 
expressly  said  of  the  sacredness  of  Tabor.    But  in  the  gather- 
ing of  the  northern  tribes,  first  under  Barak',  and  again,  as  it 
would  seem,  under  the  brothers  of  Qideon',  and  long  after- 
wards, in  "  the  net  spread  abroad  on  Tabor',"  by  the  idolatrous 
priests  of  Issachar,  some  trace  is  discernible  of  the  original 
purpose  for  which  its  striking  situation  and  its  pleasant  forests 
so  well  adapted  it.    At  any  rate,  we  can  underatand  how,  when 


^  See  Chapter  XI.  For  the  aignments 
against  the  connection  of  Tabor  with  the 
Transfiguration,  see  Bobinson,  B.  IL  ilL 
p.  221. 

*  The  four  gates  of  the  fortress  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  It  has 
a  pointed  arch  ;  and  a  large  stone  exists 
amongst  its  ruins,  with  an  Arabic  in- 
scription (discoyered  by  Mr.  Zeller,  the 
Protestant  Missionary,  residing  at  Naza- 
reth) ascribing  the  building  (by  which  no 
doobt  is  meant  the  reparation)  of  the  for- 
tress to  King  Abubeker,  son  of  Ehalid, 
i.e,  A.D.   1210.     See  Sermons  in  the 


East,  Appendix,  p.  191. 

'  Geist  der  Hebraisohe  Poesie  (Herder, 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  216.)  The  description 
given  above  was  written  from  ^he  spot, 
without  any  recollection,  at  the  moment, 
of  Herder*s  view.  "According  to  the 
Midrash  Yalkiit  on  Dent,  xxxiii.  19,  it 
is  the  mountain  on  which  the  Temple 
ought  of  right  to  have  been  built  .  .  . 
had  it  not  been  for  the  express  revela- 
tion which  ordered  the  sanctuary  to  be 
built  on  Mount  Moriah"(Schwarz,  p.  71). 

*  Deut.  xxxiii.  19.  *  Judg.  iv.  6. 

•Jndg.  viiLlS.  '  Hos.  v.  1. 
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PBdlmiBts  and  Prophets  saw  in  the  wide  view  from  its  stunmit, 
the  snowy  top  of  Hennon  in  the  far  north,  and  Coimel  in  the 
west,  ihey  could  truly  feel  "  Tahor'  and  HermoD  shall  rejoice 
in  Thy  name ; ' '  that  surely  "  as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains, 
and  Carmel'  by  the  sea,"  God's  judgments  would  come. 

V.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  great  historical  mountain  of 
Eadraelon.  "  As  Tabor  "  is  through  its  peculiar  form 
an  elevation  "  among  the  mountains" — so  is  "  Carmel," 
with  its  long  projecting  ridge,  "  by  the  sea."  The  name  of 
Tabor  is  probably  derived  from  its  height ;  that  of  Carmel  is 
certainly  taken  from  the  garden-like  appearance  which  it  shares 
with  Tabor  alone,  and  which,  as  it  has  no  peculiarity  of  shape, 
is  its  chief  distinction*.  By  this,  its  protracted  range  of 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  bounding  the  whole  of  the  southern 
comer  of  the  great  plain,  is  marked  out  from  the  surroonding 
scenery.  Rocky  dells,  with  deep  jungles  of  copse  *,  are  found 
there  alone  in  Palestine.  And  though  to  European  eyes  it 
presents  a  forest-beauty  only  of  an  inferior  order,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  to  an  Israelite  it  seemed  "thePark"  of  his  country ; 
that  the  tresses  of  the  bride's  head  shoiJd  be  compared  to  its 
woods';  that  its  *  ornaments ' *  should  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  natural  beauty ;  that  the  withering  of  its  fruits  should  be 
considered  as.  the  type  of  national  desolation'. 

It  is  not  the  bluff  promontory  running  into  the  sea,  and 
The  OoQ-  crowned  by  its  Convent,  that  represents,  or  even  pro- 
'*"'•  fesses  to  represent,  the  scene  which  is  the  chief  pride 

of  the  history  of  Carmel.  The  Convent  derives  its  interest  not 
from  any  connection,  real  or  pretended,  with  the  Prophet 
EHjah,  but  from  the  celebrated  order  of  Barefooted  monks 
that  has  sprung  from  it,  and  carried  the  name  of  Carmel  into 
the  monasteries  of  Europe.  The  large  caves,  indeed,  which 
esist  under  the  western  cliffs,  frequented  by  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Mussulmans,  who  have  there  left  memorials  in   Latin, 

'  Pa.  luiix.  12. 

'  Jer.  ilTi.  18. 

*  AppSDciii,  Cormtl  _.  .. 

<  Thia  ffsi  probablr  Uie  reawm  of  ita  <  lu.    lUT.    2.     TruiEUted   "  eioel- 

Ml«ctdoD  in  Uter  legends  u  Uie  uene  of       Icnc;." 

the  death  of  Gun,  who  there  *'weiit  '  Amca.  i  2  j  Iwuhiuiii.  S  I  Niham 

Ihrongh  brisn  and  baihm  at  a  vild      L  i. 
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Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  in  the  niches  and  prayer-mats  of 
Arah  devotion — may  have  been  the  shelter  of  Elijah  and  the 
persecuted  prophets.  The  winding  path  through  the  rocks  to 
the>Bea<shore  below,  must  have  been  that  by  which  Pythagoras, 
according  to  the  idea  of  his  biographer — himself  a  pilgrim  to 
this  "  hamited  strand  " — descended,  to  embark  in  the  Egyptian 
ship  which  he  saw  sailing  beneath  him '.  Either  on  this  same 
point  of  Mount  Carmel,  or  at  the  modem  village  of  Caipha 
inunediately  below  it,  was  the  village  of  Ecbatana,  in  which 
Cambyses  died  on  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Persia*,  thus 
unexpectedly  realising  the  prophecy  that  he  should  perish  at 
Ecbatana.  The  Convent  itself  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
the  last  effort  of  the  Crusades ;  an  offshoot  of  the  fortress  of 
Acre  in  the  adjacent  bay,  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  his  brief  and 
only  visit  to  the  shores  of  Palestine,  and  still  bearing  the  sign 
of  its  French  origin,  in  the  French  flag  which  is  unfurled  on  its 
towers,  whenever  a  French  vessel  appears  in  sight  on  the 
Syrian  waters. 

But  it  could  never  have  been  here  that  the  great  sacrifice 
took  place  which  formed  the  crisis  in  El^ah'a  life,  ing^^g 
and  which  is  brou^t  before  us  with  snch  minuteness  ofEUjah'i 
of  detail  as  to  invite  us  to  a  full  contemplation  of  all  '^' 

its  circumstances.  Carmel,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  so  much  a 
mountain  as  a  ridge,  an  upland  park,  extending  for  many  miles 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  '  At  the  eastern  extremity, 
which  is  also  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  ridge,  is  a  spot 
marked  out  alike  by  tradition  and  by  natural  features  as  one  of 
the  most  authentic  localities  of  the  Old  Testament  history*. 
The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the  recollection  of  an  alleged 
event  has  been  actually  retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomen- 

I  Jftmblidiai,  Yit.  Fjth.  c.  3  (Williams  from  mf  am  mnUaotion,  IL  7ui  do 

in  DictdODuj  of  Ganic&I  Geognplij —  Vslds'a  duoriptioii  af  the  ipot  bu  been 

Carmil).  pnbliihed  ;  uid  from  thia  I  tbaU  inbjoiii 

'  Herod,  iii.  62,  64.  Plin.  r.  8,  IT,  19.  aiij  additional  puticnlan  in  ths  notea. 

*  I  haTS  denaibed  Hub  ^ot  in  gieslcr  Tbe  Tillagca  of  tho  rugs  of  Qumel  tire 

detail   from   ita   hating   been  n  raielf  nov  marked  in  the  map  to  tbe  2nd  Ed. 

Ttuted.      QnBTOsmiai  heard   of  it,   but  of  Dr.  Bobinaon'e  Bibl.  Keieaicbea,  and 

conld  not  get  there  (ii.  803).     The  place  is  the  lai^  map  of  H.  Ton  de  Velde.     I 

Tu  also  visited  (bat  not  deacribed)  b;  hare  inuTted  tham,  aooording  to  onr  own 

Mr.  Williams  and  bj  Iiiantanaiit  STmoodt.  obaerratioD,  in  ths  map  of  Eadiaeloa. 
Since   the   abore  acoDnnt  vM   vritten, 
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datare.  Many  namea  of  towns  have  been  bo  preserved,  but 
here  is  no  town,  only  a  ahapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has  a  name, 
"  El-Maharrakah ',"  "  the  Burning,"  or  "  the  Sacrifice."  The 
Druses,  some  of  whom  inhabit  the  neighbouring  Tillages,  come 
here  &om  a  distance  to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice ;  and  though 
it  is  possible  that  this  practice  may  hare  originated  the  name, 
yet  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself  arose  from  some 
earlier  tradition  attached  to  the  apot  Nor  has  the  tradition, 
whatever  it  be,  any  connection  with  the  convent,  which 
would  in  that  case  either  have  been  founded  nearer  to  the 
scene,  or  have  fixed  the  scene  nearer  to  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  monastic 
orders,  that  instead  of  inventing  a  spot,  after  the  manner  of  the 
monks  of  Sinai,  within  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  walks, 
the  monks  of  Carmel  have  left  undisturbed  the  associations  of 
a  spot  so  remote  from  their  convent,  that  none  of  its  existing 
members  have  visited  it  more  than  once  in  their  stay*. 

But,  be  the  tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  ahnost  every  particular.  The  summit 
thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme  eastern  *  point  of  the  range, 
commanding  the  last  view  of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view 
of  the  great  plain  in  front,  just  where  the  glades  of  forest, 
the  "  excellency  of  Carmel,"  sink  into  the  usual  barrenness  of 
the  hills  and  vales  of  Palestine.  There,  on  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  mountain,  may  well  have  stood,  on  its  sacred  "  high  place," 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  which  Jezebel  had  cast  down  *.  Close 
beneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep,  under  the  shade  of  ancient 

'  The  nme  luuna  i*  applied  to  the  Bqiura  itona  baUdiug,  amongst  ibkk 
naoa  af  the  Simiarilui  aaeiiBce  ini  Qeri-  bnahea  of  dirari  oak  ;  which  might  be  of 
Dm.  (De  SbuIcj,  U.  SSO.)  It  'a  also  any  age,  and  in  irhioh,  nt  stated  aboTs, 
called  "Bl  Uaiar,"  "the  tomts"  &om  the  Dmsea  come  to  uoiiGce.  M.  Tao 
a  netioa  that  the  rain  ii  of  that  nature.  de  Velde  (L  321)  de«rib«  it  more  par- 
See  Oarna  and  Bnckingham.  licalarl;  «■    "an   oblong    qnadiangular 

'  Fis  Carlo,  -who  raoallj  aeta  ai  b«t  baildmg,   of  whioh  the  gnat  door  and 

to  the  Tiiuton  to  Uia  conTeat,  bad  been  boUi  nde  valli  are  etill  paitdallj  rtand- 

there,  if  at  all,  but  ooce.     He  lold  H.  ing."    The  large  hewa  atonaa  loggeetan 

Tan  de  Velde  that  the  place  vtx  Dear  older  date  than  that  of  the  Cnuadea. 

UantuTth,  which  is  in  'oe  right  direc-  The  place  is  probablj  the  site  of  Vn- 

tion.   but  not  the  right  spot.     (Tan  de  foaa's  ncMfioe.     <Tbc  Hist.  iiL   7S.) 

Velde,  i.  2H6.)    We  were  directed  there  The  rook;  fragmeata  Ijing  aionnd,  as 

b;  the  cook  of  the  oonTent,  Daond  or  Yan  de  Velde  wcU  snggcsta  (L   12S), 

RiTid.  would  natnrallj  afford  the  materials  for 

■  One  lower  decliTity  only  Ilea  inune.  the    "  twelve   stones  "   of    which   the 

diatcly  below  it.  uatora]  altar  was  boilk     1  King!  xriii. 

*  The  spot  i*  marked  Dj  the  niin  of  a  SI,  S2. 
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olives,  and  above  a  well  of  water,  said  to  be  perennial',  and 
which  may  therefore  have  escaped  the  general  drought,  and 
have  been  able  to  famish  water  for  the  trenches  toond  the 
altar,  must  have  been  ranged,  on  one  side  the  king  and  people, 
with  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  and  Astarte, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  solitary  and  conunanding  figure  of 
the  Prophet  of  the  Lord.  Full  before  them  opened  the  whole 
plain  of  Esdraelon  *,  with  Tabor  and  its  kindred  ranges  in  the 
distance;  on  the  rising  ground,  at  the  opening  of  its  valley,  the 
city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab's  palace  and  Jezebel's  temple  dis- 
tinctly visible ;  in  the  nearer  foreground,  immediately  under 
the  base  of  the  mountfun,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  stream 
of  the  Kishon,  working  its  vray  throuf^  the  narrow  pass  of  the 
bills  into  the  Bay  of  Acre  *.  Such  a  scene,  with  such  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  with  such  sights  of  the  present,  was  indeed  a 
fitting  theatre  for  a  conflict  more  momentous  than  any  which 
their  ancestors  had  fought  in  the  plain  below.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  the  intense  eoleoinity  and  significance  of 
that  conflict  which  last«d  on  the  mountain-height  from  morning 
till  noon,  from  noon  till  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  It 
ended  at  last  in  the  level  plain  below,  where  Elijah  "  brought " 
the  defeated  prophets  "  down  "  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain 
"  to  the  '  torrent'  of  the  Kishon,  and  slew  them  there." 

The  closing  scene  still  remuns.  From  the  slaughter  by  the 
side  of  the  Kishon,  the  King  "went  up*"  at  Elijah's  bidding 
once  again  to  the  peaceful  glades  of  Carmel,  to  join  in  the 
sacrificial  feast.  And  Elijah  too  ascended  to  "  the  top  of  the 
mountain,"  and  there,  with  his  face  upon  ihe  earth,  remained 

■  So  we  ven  told  bj  our  guide  from  ■  It  ii  the  bast  tEst  of  tlis  pUia  th*t 

Asfyoh.     The  euct  spot  u  rnvked  b;  *•  mw. 

■n  old  oUtg  tree,  iiolaCed  from  the  oliie  *  1  King!  xriii.  10.  Od  the  denoit 
groTe  which  atads  thU  lower  plain,  and  ham  C&imel  to  the  plain  of  Badneloa  a 
which  hai  been  bought  bj  the  monlu.  knoll  wae  pointed  oat  both  to  Mi.  Wil- 
li. Yao  de  Velde  wu  more  fortanate  in  Uanu  knd  H.  Tu  da  Tetde  (L  SSD) 
being  sble  to  Biimine  thia  well  for  him-  ojled  "Tel  Kishon,"  or  "Tel  S^"  or 
eelf.  He  dcMribea  it  (i.  326)  u  "a  "Telfuti."  The  latUruuoe  ("hill  of 
TSQlted  and  Terj  kbandant  foontun,  the  priesta")  natonll;  aaggeat*  b  me- 
boilt  in  the  foim  of  a  Unk  with  t.  few  moriol  of  the  massacre  of  the  prieets  of 
■tepa  leading  down  to  it,  jnitu  one  £nda  Baal.  It  is  poauble  (as  Schwon  suggeata, 
elaewhere  is  the  old  wella  or  apriDga  of  49,  Ii)  that  the  modem  name  of  the 
theJewiah  tdmea."  Bat  Dr.  Thom[jsoa  Eiehon,  Nohi  el-Uukatta  ("riTer  of 
(Load  and  Book,  p.  tH)  found  the  epring  slaDghter"),  maj  hare  the  suoe  deriTa. 
dry,  and  aeeoidinglj  oonieotare*  that  tion,  thoagh  it  m^  >1m  refer  to  tha 
the  water  cuts  boat  the  sprisga  of  the  Ucodr  hiotoTy  of  the  whole  plain. 
Kishon.  *  1  Kmm  xriiL  il. 
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wrapt  in  prayer,  whilst  his  servant  mounted  to  the  highest 
point  of  ally  whence  there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  blue  reach  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea',  oyer  the  western  shoulder  of  the  ridge. 
The  sun  was  now  gone  down,  but  the  cloudless  sky  was  lit  up 
with  the  long  bright  glow  which  succeeds  an  eastern  sunset. 
Seven  times  the  servant  climbed  and  looked,  and  seven  times 
there  was  nothing ;  the  sky  was  still  clear,  the  sea  "was 
still  calm.  At  last,  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  rose  a  little 
cloud — tke  first  that  had  for  days  and  months  passed  across 
the  heavens — and  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening, 
and  at  last  the  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of 
Carmel  shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  those  mighty  winds 
which  in  Eastern  regions  precede  a  coining  tempest.  Each 
from  his  separate  height,  the  King  and  the  Prophet  descended. 
And  the  King  mounted  his  chariot  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
lest  the  long-hoped-for  rain  should  swell  the  torrent  of  the 
Kishon,  as  in  the  days  when  it  swept  away  the  host  of  Sisera; 
and  *'  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  EUjah,"  and  he  girt  his 
mantle  round  his  loins,  and,  amidst  the  rushing  storm  with 
which  the  night  closed  in,  *^ran,"  as  if  to  do  honour  to  the 
king',  "before  the  chariot,"  as  the  Bedouins  of  his  native 
Gilead  still  run,  with  inexhaustible  strength,  to  the  entrance 
of  Jezreel,  distant,  though  still  visible,  from  the  scene  of  his 
triumph. 

YI.  Almost  all  the  recollections  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
belong  to  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
the  chief  scenes  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  battle-field  of 
Israel  may  have  suggested  to  Him,  who  must  have  crossed  and 
re-crossed  it  on  His  many  journeys  to  and  from  and  through 
Galilee,  those  "  victorious  deeds  "  and  "  heroic  acts  '*  which 
Milton  has  ascribed  to  His  early  meditations  : 

"  One  whfle 
To  resciw  Israel  from  the  Boman  yoke, 
Then  to  sabdne  and  quell  o*er  all  the  earth 
Brnte  violence,  and  proud  tyrannic  power.'" 

But  it  is  the  poet  only,  not  the  Evangelist,  who  has  ventured 

^  Thia  was  also  observed  by  M.  Van  height,  however,  may  be  ascended  in  a 

de  Yelde  (i.  826).    From  the  place  where  few  minutes,  and  a  full  view  of  the  sea 

Elijah  must  have  wotshipped,  —  which  obtained  from  the  top ;  or  again  the  view 

one  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  point  open  to  the  west  immediately  below  the 

of  the  square  ruin  looking  towards  Jez-  Maharrakah. 

reel, — the  view  of  the  sea  is  just  intei^  '  See  Thompson*!  Land  and  Book,  485. 
oepted    by  an   adjacent  height.      That 
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to  throw  even  this  passing  thought  iato  that  peaceful  career, 
aDd  the  one  incident  which  connects  Him  with  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  is  remarkable  for  tlie  striking  contrast  which  it  pre- 
sents to  all  the  other  associations  of  the  region. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  rugged  and  barren  ridge  of 
Little  Harmon,  immediately  west  of  Endor,  which  lies 
in  a  f&rther  recess  of  the  same  range,  is  the  ruined 
village  of  Nain.  No  convent,  no  tradition  marks  the  spot. 
But,  under  these  circumstances,  the  name  is  sulBcient  to 
guarantfie  its  authenticity.  One  entrance  alone  it  could  have 
had,  that  which  opens  on  the  rough  hill  side  in  its  downward 
slope  to  the  plain.  It  must  have  been  in  this  steep  descent,  as, 
according  to  Eastern  custom  they  "  carried  out  the  dead  man," 
that  "  nigh  to  the  gate  "  of  the  village,  the  bier  was  stopped, 
and  the  long  procession  of  mourners  stayed,  and  "  the  young 
man  delivered  hack  "  to  his  mother'.  It  is  a  spot  which  has  no 
peculiarity  of  feature  to  fix  it  on  the  memory ;  its  situation  is 
like  that  of  all  the  villages  on  this  plain ;  but,  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  claims,  and  the  narrow  compass  within  which  we 
have  to  look  for  the  tonching  incident,  it  may  rank  amongst 
the  most  interesting  points  of  the  scenery  of  the  Gospel 
narrative. 

1  Luke  Til  ]1— 16. 
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The  broad  depression  of  Esdraelon  was  the  natural  boundary 
and  debatable  land  between  the  central  and  northern  tribes  of 
Palestine.  On  the  north  of  the  plain  rises  another  group  of 
mountains,  as  distinct  in  character  and  form,  as  they  are 
separate  in  fact,  from  those  of  Samaria  and  Judaea,  g^  . 
and  thus,  in  like  manner,  distinguished  by  the  name  Korthero 
of  the  chief  tribe  that  dwelt  among  them,  "the  *"  *" 
mountains  of  Naphtali/'  as  the  more  southern  were  **the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  "  and  "  of  Judah'.** 

These  hills  are  the  western  roots  which  Hermon  thrusts  out 
towards  the  sea,  as  it  thrusts  out  the  mountains  of  Bashan 
towards  the  Desert^  and  as  such  they  partake  of  the  jagged 
outline,  of  the  varied  vegetation^  and  of  the  high  upland 
hollows  which  characterise  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Lebanon  range,  in  contrast  to  the  monotonous 
aspect  of  the  more  southern  scenery.  So  few  travellers  visit 
the  interior  of  the  Galilean  mountains,  that  their  beauty  and 
richness  is  almost  unknown.  M.  Van  de  Velde,  who,  contrary 
to  the  usual  course,  entered  Palestine  from  the  north,  contrasts 
them  favourably  even  with  the  rich  valley  of  Samaria.  "It 
Buflfered,"  he  says,  "  in  my  case  from  my  having  entered  the 


'  Joshua  xz.  7. 
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rocky  mountains  of  Ephraim  from  the  much  finer  and  truly 
noble  Galilee'."  Tabor,  as  already  described,  is  in  fact  the 
furtliermost  southern  and  eastern  outpost  of  the  peculiar 
mixture  of  greensward  and  forest,  which,  like  a  long  stretch  of 
English  park-scenery,  extends  the  whole  way  from  the  plain 
of  Acre  to  Nazareth,  through  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  And  a 
similar  tract,  although  in  a  more  mountainous  district,  cha- 
racterises the  hills  of  Naphtali,  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Merom. 

This  distinction  of  scenery,  together  with  the  natural 
separation  of  the  hills  of  the  north  from  those  which  we 
have  hitherto  traversed,  contains  the  main  explanation  of 
The  four  *^®  history  of  the  northern  tribes.  Asher  has  been 
Northern  already  described  in  connection  with  the  mari- 
*"  '•  time  plain  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  skirts  of  which 
his  possession  hung.  Of  the  almost  servile  character  of 
Issachar  enough  has  been  said  in  describing  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon*.  But  they  must  be  briefly  recalled  here,  as 
sharing  the  general  fortunes  of  the  northern  group,  of 
which  the  two  chief  tribes,  Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  occupied 
the  mountain-tract,  overlooking  and  commanding  the  terri- 
tory of  the  two  others, — of  Asher  on  the  west,  and  Issachar 
on  the  south.  All  the  four  alike  kept  aloof  from  the  great 
historical  movements  of  Israel.  With  the  exceptions  already 
noticed,  when  the  immediate  pressure  of  northern  invaders 
rallied  them,  first  round  Barak  and  then  round  Gideon,  in  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  they  hardly  ever  appear  in  the  events  of 
the  Jewish  history.  They  were  content  with  their  rich  mountain- 
valleys,  and  their  maritime  coast.  Zebulun  is  to  "  rejoice  in 
his  goings  out."  Asher  was  to  "be  blessed*  with "ihjjdren,'* 
**  acceptable  to  his  brethren,"  dipping  his  foot  in  the  "  oiP^  i 
his  olive  groves,  shod  with  "the  iron  and  brass*"  of  Lebanon.^ ^  J 


» Vol.  i.  874. 

'  See  Chapters  VI.  and  IX. 

>  Dent,  xxxiii.  24,  25.  There  is  here 
a  play  on  the  word  Adier,  ^^hlettedy** 
as  in  the  analogous  ease  of  Jvdah  and 


"praise^'*  Gen.  xlix.  8. 


*  Iron  is  fonnd  in  Lebanon.  (Rnsaegger, 
L  698  ;  Volney,  i.  288 ;  Bnickhardt^  78.) 
Copper  (the  tme  translation  of  the  word 
rendered  bratt)  is  nowhere  now  found, 
bnt  its  freqnent  mention  in  connection 
with  the  Tyrians  justifies  the  allusion. 
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Naphtali  was  to  be  like  a  '  spreading  terebinth*  of  the  up- 
lands of  Lebanon',  "he  'putteth  out*  goodly  *boiighs*.'*  He  is 
to  be  ''  satisfied  with  favonr,  and  fall  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  •/'  They  were  to  have  also  their  openings  to  wealth  and 
power  by  traffic  on  sea  and  land.  "  Zebulim  shall  ^e;^ 
dwell  at  the  *  shore '  of  the  sea,  and  shall  be  for  a  ▼•^**»- 
*  shore  '  of  ships,  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon  *."  "  Asher 
abode  in  his  '  creeks ' ;  "  Zebulun  and  Issachar  are  to  '*  suck  of 
the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand  \" 
Naphtali  was  "  to  possess  the  *  sea  on '  the  south  *,"  that  is,  the 
thoroughfare  and  traffic  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

All  these  points  of  contact  with  the  surrounding  nations 
tended  to  confirm  their  isolation  from  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Ephraim  and  Judah  were  separated  from  the  Their  isol*- 
world  by  the  Jordan-valley  on  one  side,  and  the  ^^^ 
hostile  Philistines  on  another ;  but  the  northern  tribes  were  in 
the  direct  highway  of  all  the  invaders  from  the  north,  in 
unbroken  communication  with  the  promiscuous  races  who  have 
always  occupied  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  in  close  and 
peaceful  alliance  with  the  most  commercial  and  enterprising 
nation  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Phoenicians.  From  a  very 
early  period,  their  joint  territory  acquired  the  name  which  it 
bore  under  a  slightly  altered  form  in  the  distribution  of  the 
country  into  a  Roman  province — "  Gulil,  Galilah,  Galilaea'." 
It  would  seem  to  be  merely  another  mode  of  expressing  what 
is  indicated  by  the  word  "Ciccar  "  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan- 
valley — a  "circle"  or  "region;"  and  as  such  implies  the 
separation  of  the  district  from  the  more  regularly  organised 
tribes  or  kingdoms  of  Samaria  and  Judsea.  Gradually,  too,  it 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  frontier  between  "  the  Holy  Land," 


^  Gen.x1ix.21.  I^8traiulated"aliiiid 
let  loose ;  he  giveth  goodly  words."  M. 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  418)  speaks  of  the 
wooded  basins — gardens  "  surrounded  bj 
dark-leared  oak-woods,  whilst,  here  and 
there,  thick  tufted  branches  of  the  Carob 
might  be  seen  rising  aloft^** — '*  a  garden 
that  has  no  end," — boshes  and  trees 
**  infinite  in  nnmbsr,**  between  Naiareth 
and  Safed  (lb.).  Josephns  (Bell.  Jud. 
III.  iii.  2)  describes  Galilee,  as  '*  planted 


thick  with  all  ktnds  of  trees."  And  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  same  between  Shefa- 
Omar,  and  Sefitirieh. 

'  Dent,  xzxiii.  28. 

'  Gkn.  xlix.  13.  See  Appendix,  Choph, 

*  Dent,  xxxiii.  19.     See  Chapters  VL 
and  IX. 

*  So  Dent,  xxxiii.  23  maj  be  translated. 
'  Joshna   xx.    7,    Hebrew,    Qalilf   2 

Kings  XT.  29,  ha-Oalildk, 
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and  the  external  world,  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles' ;  '*  a  situatioD 
curiously  illustrating,  if  it  did  not  suggest,  the  use  of  the  word 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture — the  "  Galilee  "  or  Porch  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Palestine.     Twenty  of  its  cities  were  actually 
annexed  by  Solomon  to  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Tyre ;   and 
formed  with  their  territory  the  "  boundary  "  or  "  offscouring  " 
("  Gebul "  or  "  Cabul*")  of  the  two  dominions,  at  a  later  time 
still  known  by  the  general  name  of  "  *  the  boundaries '  ("  coasts," 
or  "  borders")  of  Tyre  and  Sidon*."  Another  district  of  the  same 
character  on  the  east,  as  Cabul  on  the  west,  was  Decapolis  ^  a 
district  often  cities,  mostly  inhabited  by  Gentiles.  Of  these  cities 
one  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  point  where 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  branches  down  into  the  Jordan  valley.   It 
has  been  already  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Bethshan,  as 
having  alone  of  all  the  northern  fortresses  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites.    It  was  thus,  as  it  were,  a  northern 
Jebus ;  but,  unlike  Jebus,  it  remained  a  Gentile  settlement  to 
the  very  close  of  the  Jewish  history,  known  by  the  Greek  name 
of  Scythopolis,  and  celebrated  on  Grecian  coins  as  the  City  of 
Bacchus '.    In  the  first  great  deportation  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation, *'  Naphtali  and  Galilee  "  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  before  Ephraim  or   Judah    had    been 
molested '.    In  the  time  of  the   Christian  era  this  original 
disadvantage  of  their  position  was  still  felt ;   the  "  speech  of 
Galileans  "  "  bewrayed  "  them  by  its  uncouth  pronimciation'; 
and  their  distance  from  the  seats  of  government  and  civilisation 
at  Jerusalem  and    Caesarea  gave   them  their  character   for 
turbulence  or  independence,  according  as  it  was  viewed  by 
their  friends  or  their  enemies. 


'  Ibu.  iz.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  15. 

'  Such  seems  to  be  the  play  of  the 
words  of  Hiram.  ' '  What  cities  are  these 
which  thou  hast  giTen  me,  my  brother  ? 
And  he  called  them  the  land  of  CcUnU 
unto  this  day.'*     1  Kings  ix.  12,  18. 

s  Matt.  XT.  21 ;  Mark  yii.  24,  31 ; 
Lnkevi.  17. 

*  With  the  exception  of  Bethshan,  they 
were  all  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan 
(Pliny  H.  N.,  v.  16,  18).  But  from  the 
way  in  which  the  word  is  introduced  in 
the    Gospel   narrative    (Matt   iv.   25; 


Mark  ▼.  20 ;  yii.  81),  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  regarded  as  ofbets,  not 
of  Fenea,  but  of  Galilee. 

*  For  the  history  of  Bethshan,  see  ]>. 
840,  407 ;  and  compare  Jos.  Ant.  XIII. 
xiii.  2 ;  B.  J.  U.  zriiL  8 ;  Pal&stina, 
Baumer  in  voce, 

*  2  Kings  zv.  29. 

'  Matt.  zxTi.  78.  For  the  differenoa 
of  GhUilean  customs  and  dialect,  see 
Lightfoot  (ii.  77,  78),  Benan's  Languea 
SgmUiqfUi  (L  218). 
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This  isolation,  which  renders  the  history  of  Galilee  an  almost 
entire  blank  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  cause  of  its  q^^j^  ^ 
sudden  glory  in  the  New.  the  New 

I.   It  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  Galilean  hills,  as 
distinct  from  those  of  Ephraim  or  Judah,  that  they  contain  or 
sustain  green  basins  of  table-land  just  below  their 
topmost  ridges ;  forming  marked  features  in  any  view 
from  the  summit  of  Tabor,  or  further  north  from  the  slopes 
of  Hermon.      Such  apparently  was  that  ancient  sanctuary,  the 
birth-place  of  Barak,  Kedesh-Naphtali,   'the  Holy  Place  of 
Naphtali,'  known  only  by  its  significant  name,  and  its  selection 
as  the  northern  city  of  refuge,  corresponding  to  Shechem  in 
central,  and  Hebron  in  southern  Palestine.    Such,  too,  although 
less  elevated,  was  the  Boman  capital  of  Galilee — ^Dio-Csesarea, 
or  Sepphoris  ^  situated  in  the  green  plain  of  Buttauf  in  the 
hills  immediately  above  Acre. 

But  such  above  all  is  Nazareth.  Fifteen  gentiy  rounded 
hills  "  seem  as  if  they  had  inet  to  form  an  enclosure  "  its  upland 
for  this  peaceful  basin ;  they*  rise  round  it  like  the  ^**^J 
edge  of  a  shell  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  It  is  "  a  rich  and 
beautiful  field  "  in  the  midst  of  these  green  hills  * — aboimding 
in  gay  flowers  ^  in  fig-trees,  small  gardens,  hedges  of  the  prickly 
pear ;  and  the  dense  rich  grass  affords  an  abundant  pasture.  The 
expression  of  the  old  topographer,  Quaresmius,  was  as  happy 
as  it  is  poetical ;  "  Nazareth  is  a  rose,  and,  like  a  rose,  has  the 
same  rounded  form,  enclosed  by  mountains  as  the  flower  by  its 
leaves."  The  village  stands  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  south- 
western side  of  the  valley ;  its  chief  object,  the  great  Franciscan 
Convent  of  the  Annunciation  with  its  white  campanile  and 
brown  enclosure'. 


>  Josephna,  Ant.  XYIII.  iL  1.  The 
ftillest  aoconnt  of  Sepphorieh  ia  giren  by 
Dr.  Gkrke,  iv.  134.  The  plain  of  But- 
tanf  ia  called  bj  Joaephna  "The  great 
plain  of  Aaochia.**  See  Vita  §§41,45, 
68  (Bobinaon,  Later  Beaearchea,  110). 

'  Thia  account  ia  partly  from  my  own 
recoUectiona,  -parilj  in  the  worda  of  Dr. 
Bichardaon,  whoae  deacription  of  Nazareth 
la  unuaually  faithful  and  viTid.  (See 
Modern  Traveller,  p.  804.) 

*  Richardaonapeakaofthemaaftorren, 
and  Quareamiua  (ii  818),  aa  bcfrrerif 
wkUe,  chalky  hllla,  and  aaya  the  town 


thence  derivea  ita  name  of  Medina  Abiad, 
**  the  white  dty."  Thia  confirma 
Schwan*a  remark  (p.  178),  who  aaya 
that  he  haa  cucertained  from  ancient 
documenta  that  the  town  of  Naaareth  was 
called  the  White  Town  "— **  Laban." 

*  Hence  poeaibly  ita  name,  according 
to  the  old  interpretation  of  it  aa 
"Flowery.**  (See von Raumer,  Pal&atina, 
p.  119.  The  Abb6  Michon,  apeakingaaa 
botaniat  (Voy.  Religieuae,  ii.  26),  aaya  of 
Nazareth,  "CTeat  la  contr6e  de  tout  la 
Jud6e  oCl  j*ai  tu  le  plua  de  fleara.* 

'  See  Chapter  XIY. 
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From  the  crest  of  the  hills  which  thus  screen  it,  especially 
from  that  called  Nebi-Said,  of  Ismail,  on  the  western  side, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  views  in  Palestine  ;  Tabor  with  its 
rounded  dome,  on  the  south-east ;  Hermoa's  white  top  in  the 
distant  north,  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  west; 
a  conjunction  of  those  three  famous  mountains  prob&bly  unique 
in  the  views  of  Palestine :    and  in  the  nearer  prospect,  the 
uplands  in  which  Nazareth  itself  stands,  its  own  circular  basin 
behind  it ;  on  the  west,  enclosed  by  similar  hills,  overhanging 
the  plain  of  Acre,  lies  the  town  of  Seppborieh,  just  noticed  as 
the  Roman  capital,  and  brought  into  close,  and  as  far  as  its 
situation  is  concerned,  not  improbable  connection  with  Nazareth, 
as  the  traditional  residence  of  the  Virgin's  parents.      On  the 
south,  and  south-east,  lies  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon,  over- 
hung  by  the  high  pyramidal  hill,  which,  as  the  highest  point  of 
the  K^azareth  range,  and  thus  the  most  conspicuous  to  travellers 
approaching  from  the  plain,  has  received,  though  without  any 
historical  ground,  the  name  of  the  '*  Mount  of  Precipitation." 
These  are  the  natural  features  which  for  nearly  thirty  years 
met  the  almost  daily  view  of  Him  who  "  increased  in  wisdom 
f^  ji,        and  stature  "  within  this  beautiful  seclusion.     It  is  the 
udiuioD.     seclusion  which   constitutes  its  peculiarity  and  its 
fitness  for  these  scenes  of  the  Gospel  history.     Unknown  and 
unnamed  in  the  Old  Testament,  Nazareth  first  appears  as  the 
retired  abode  of  the  humble  carpenter.    Its  separation  from  the 
busy  world  may  be  the  ground,  as  it  certaioly  is  an  illustration, 
of  the  Evangelist's  play  on  the  woivl  "  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene."    Its  wild  character  high  up  in  the  Galilean  hills 
may  account  both  for  the  roughness  of  its  population,  unable  to 
appreciate  their  own  Prophet,  and  for  the  evil  reputation  which 
it  had  acq^uired  even  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  one  of  whose 
inhabitants,  Nathanoel  of  Cans,  said :    "  Can  any  good  thiug 
come  out  of  Naziureth  ?  "     There,  secured  within  the  natural 
barrier  of  the  hills,  was  passed  that  youth,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  characteristic  is  its  absolute  obscurity ;  and  thence 
came  the  name  of  Nazasene,  used  of  old  by  the  Jews,  and  used 
still  by  Mussulmans,  as  the  appellation  of  that  despised  sect 
which  has  now  embraced  the  civilised  world. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  hscal  reminisceQces  shoold 
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be  preserved  of  a  period  so  stadiouBly,  as  it  would  appear, 
withdrawn  from  our  knowledge.  Two  natural  features,  however, 
may  still  be  identified,  connected,  the  one  by  tradition,  the 
other  by  the  Gospel  narrative,  with  the  events  which  ^^^  spriM 
have  made  Nazareth  immortal.  The  first  is  the  oftheAn- 
spring  or  well  in  the  green  open  space ',  at  the  north-  "^^  ^' 
east  extremity  of  the  town ;  a  spot  weU  known  as  the  general 
encampment  of  such  travellers  as  do  not  take  up  their  quarters 
in  the  Franciscan  convent.  This  well — which  must  always 
have  been  firequented,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  women  of  Nazareth — 
is  probably  that  which  the  earliest  local  traditions  of  Palestine 
claimed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Angelic  Salutation  to  Mary,  as  she, 
after  the  manner  of  her  countrywomen,  went  thither  to  draw 
water.  The  tradition  may  be  groundless,  but  there  can  be 
littie  question  that  the  locality  to  which  it  is  attached  exists; 
and  that  it  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  scene. 
The  second  is  indicated  in  the  Gospel  history  by  one  of  those 
slight  touches  which  serve  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
description,  by  nearly  approaching  but  yet  not  crossing  the 
verge  of  inaccuracy.  ''  They  rose,"  it  is  said  of  the  infuriated 
inhabitants,  *'  and  cast  Him  out  of  the  city,  and  brought  Him  to 
'a  brow  of  the  mountain'  {iias  6<ppvos  tov  opovs)  on  The  "Rock 
which  the  city  was  built,  so  as  to  '  cast  Him  down  the  of  the  Pre- 
cliff  *"  (<SoT€  KaraKprjfivlaai  avrov).  Most  readers  pro-  ^^  ^^^* 
bably  from  these  words  imagine  a  town  built  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  from  which  summit  the  intended  precipitation  was 
to  take  place.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  the  situation  of 
Nazareth.  Yet,  its  position  is  still  in  accordance  with  the 
narrative.  It  is  built  *^  upon,"  that  is,  on  the  side  of,  '*  a  moun- 
tain," but  the  *'  brow  "  is  not  beneath  but  over  the  town,  and 
such  a  cliff  (Kprjiu/is),  as  is  here  implied,  is  to  be  found,  as  all 
modem  travellers  describe,  in  the  abrupt  face  of  the  limestone 
rock,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  overhanging  the  Maronite 
convent  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  town,  and  another  at  a 
littie  fuither  distance. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  other  lesser  scenes  of 
our  Lord's  ministrations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  early 
home.     Nain,  at  two  or  three  hours'  distance,  in  the  Plain  of 

1  For  tliis  ftnd  the  other  "Holy  FlaceB*'  of  Nazareth  see  Chap.  ZIV. 
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Esdraelon,  has  been  already  mentioned  ^      The   ''parts/^    or 
"  borders/'  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  too  indefinite  to  be  dwelt 
upon.    The  claims  of  Cana'  are  divided  between  the  two  modem 
villages  of  that  name,  the  one  situated  at  some  distance  in  the 
comer  of  the'  basin  of  Seffurieh,  in  an  apland  village  to  the  east 
of  Nazareth,  the  other  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day^s  journey  to 
the  west.   Although  the  former  has  now  usurped  the  whole  tra- 
ditional sanctity,  the  latter,  from  the  absolute  identity  of  name, 
and  from  the  greater  antiquity  of  its  tradition,  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  probable  site.    The  situation  is  marked.    It  was  on  a 
rocky  eminence  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  plain  of  Sef- 
furieh,  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  wooded  glen,  leading  into  the 
plain  from  the  great  Jewish  fortress  of  Jotapata  (now  JefiGlt). 
Ancient  cisterns  and  tombs  can  be  traced  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill.     Bare  and  dry  as  it  now  is,  a  solitary  fig-tree  recalls  the 
story  of  its  most  illustrious  citizen, — the  guileless  Nathanael, — 
and  a  deep  well  supplies  the  "  water "  used  at  the  maniage 
supper.     It  immediately  overhangs  the  level  ground  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  plain*  which  in  the  end  of  spring  is  some- 
times a  marsh  or  lake, — and  it  is  probably  from  the  reeds, 
natural  to  such  a  neighbourhood,  that  it  derived  its  name  of 
Cana  or  "  the  reedy*,"  with  the  additional  epithet  of  Galilee,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Cana  (Eanah)  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which 
has  its  name  from  a  similar  cause. 

The  Lam  ^^'  ^^^  ^®  °^^®*  important  district  of  Galilee  has 
Of  Gbunb-   not  yet  been  mentioned. 

*^"'^*  1.  And  first,  we  must  descend  firom  the  hills  of 

Galilee  once  more  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  leaving 
Tabor  on  the  right,  turn  off  into  a  lesser  wild  upland  plain, 
now  called  Ard-el-Hamma,  which  is  an  excrescence  of  the  great 
plain  on  the  north-west,  as  the  plain  of  Acre  is  on  the  south- 
Plain  of  west.  This  undulating  table-land,  which  skirts  the 
HattJiL  hiiig  q{  Galilee  on  the  east,  is  broken  by  a  long  low 
ridge  rising  at  its   northern  extremity  into  a  square-shaped 


1  See  Chapter  IX. 

«  Ewald  (voL  y.  147)  infepB,  not  with- 
out reason,  from  John  ii.  1,  11,  and  iv. 
46,  that  Cana  was  at  that  time  the  actual 
residence  of  the  Holy  Family. 
.  '-In  April,  1Q62,  the  swamp  was  a 
lake,  and  I  did  not  adyanoe  sufficiently 


close  to  see  whether  there  were  actnally 
reeds  there.  But  on  the  hill  of  Cana 
itself, —  probably  from  its  near  yicinity 
to  this  marsh,— there  were  some  growing. 
The  modern  yillage,  of  which  the  niina 
remain,  is  entirely  deserted. 
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hill  with  two  tops,  which  give  it  the  modern  name  of  **  the  Horns 
of  Hattln,"  Hattin  being  the  village  on  the  ridge  at  its  base. 
This  mountain  or  hill — for  it  only  rises  sixty  feet  above  the 
plain — is  that  known  to  pilgrims  as  the  Mount  of  the    ci^fo^t^f 
Beatitudes,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  ''Sermon  on   theBeati- 
the  Mount."     The  tradition  cannot  lay  claim  to  an 
early  date;  it  was  in  all  probability  suggested  first  to  the 
Crusaders  by  its  remarkable  situation.     But  that  situation  sg 
strikingly  coincides  with  the  intimations  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
as  almost  to  force  the  inference  that  in  this  instance  the  eye  of 
those  who  selected  the  spot  was  for  once  rightly  guided.     It  is 
the  only  height  seen  in  this  direction  from  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Oennesareth.     The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  lake,  and  from  that  plain  to  the  summit  is 
but  a  few  minutes'  walk.    The  platform  at  the  top  is  evidently 
suitable  for  the  collection   of  a   multitude,  and  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  "level  place* "  {t6wov  irdiyov)  to  which  He  would 
"  come  down,"  as  from  one  of  its  higher  horns,  to  address  the 
people.    Its  situation  is  central  both  to  the  peasants  of  the 
Galilean  hills  and  the  fishermen  of  the  Galilean  lake,  between 
which  it  stands,  and  would  therefore  be  a  natural  resort  both  to 
"  Jesus  and  His  disciples ',"  when  they  retired  for  solitude  from 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  also  to  the  crowds  who  assembled  "from 
Galilee,  from  Decapolis,  from  Jerusalem,  from  Judaea,  and  ironi 
beyond  Jordan."  None  of  the  other  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood could  answer  equally  well  to  this  description,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  merged  into  the  uniform  barrier  of  hills  round  the  lake ; 
whereas  this  stands  separate — "  the  mountain ' "  which  alone 
could  lay  claim  to  a  distinct  name,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
height  of  Tabor,  which  is  too  distant  to  answer  the  requirements. 
The  Crusaders  gave  it  its  present  title ;  and  it  has  another 
fatal  association  with  their  history,  one  of  the  few     Battle  of 
vivid  recollections  which  rival  the  permanent  interest     ^**^^ 
of  these  Galilean  localities.     On  that  long  dry  ridge,  under  the 
burning  midsummer  sun  of  Syria,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1187,  was 
encamped  the  Christian  host,  in  the  final  crisis  of  the  Crusades, 

>  Lukevi.  17,  mistraDsIated  "plain."      in  Matt.  xy.  2D,  throws  some  doubt  oa 
»  Matt.  iv.  25— ▼.  1.  this  inference. 

'  The  oae  of  the  name  word  (r«  mos) 
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and  round  the  base  of  the  hill  on  every  side  was  the  yictorioas 
army  of  Saladin  ready  for  the  attack.  The  attack  was  made ; 
and  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  roat 
on  Mount  Gilboa,the  Christian  entrenchments  on  the  hill  were 
stormed,  and  one  more  was  added  to  the  long  list  of  the  battles 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon — ^the  last  struggle  of  the  Crusaders, 
in  which  all  was  staked  in  the  presence  of  the  holiest  scenes  of 
Christianity,  and  all  miserably  lost '. 

2.  From  the  plain  and  from  the  mountain,  thus  doubly 
Viewofthe  <^^I®^^^^®^>  the  traveller  descends  to  the  sea  of 
^^^*  Galilee.     The  first  glimpse  of  its  waters  he  will  have 

had  from  the  top  of  Tabor;  they  also  lie  opened  out  wide 
before  him  from  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  But  the 
first  full  view,  as  it  is  approached  by  the  regular  road,  is  on  the 
descent  through  the  hills  whose  summits  form  the  boundary  of 
the  plain  of  Hatiin,  and  which  on  the  other  side  slope  abruptly 
down  to  the  lake  itself,  as  it  lies  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  country.  Few  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
sudden  flash,  as  from  a  rent  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  when 
this  view  of  the  lake  rises  from  below,  and  greets  the  traveller 
in  his  steep  downward  journey.  It  is,  moreover,  a  moment,  if 
any,  when  recollections  of  the  past  disarm  any  attempts  to  criti- 
cise the  details  of  the  actual  scene.  Yet,  whether  it  be  tame  and 
poor,  as  some  travellers  say,  or  eminently  beautiful,  as  others, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  a  character  of  its  own  which  shall 
here  be,  if  possible,  described.  It  is  about  thirteen  miles  long» 
and  in  its  broadest  parts  six  miles  wide,  that  is,  about  the  sam^ 
length  as  our  own  Winandermere,  but  of  a  considerably  greater 
breadth.  In  the  clearness  of  the  eastern  atmosphere,  it  looks 
much  smaller  than  it  is.  From  no  point  on  the  western  side 
can  it  be  seen  completely  from  end  to  end;  the  promontory 
under  which  Tiberias  stands  cutting  off  the  southern,  as  the  pro- 
montory over  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  the  northern  extremity ; 
so  that  the  form  which  it  presents  is  generally  that  of  an  ovaL 
But  what  makes  it  unlike  any  of  our  English  lakes  is  the  deep 
depression,  which  gives  it  something  of  the  strange,  unnatural 
character  that  belongs  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  Dead  Sea, 

'  The  battle  U  saffici^ntly  described  in  Bobinson  (toI.  ui.  pp.  241—248). 
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and  in  some  degree  to  all  lakes  of  volcanic'  origin,  such  as  those 
of  Alba,  Nemi,  and  Avemas.  The  hills  on  the  eastern  side 
partake  of  the  horizontal  outline  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
eastern  barrier  of  the  Jordan  valley.  But  the  western  moun- 
tains,  especially  those  at  the  northern  end,  are  varied  in  form, 
and  this  variety  is  increased  when  they  are  seen  mingled  with 
the  long  curve  of  Tabor,  with  the  horned  platform,  of  Hattin, 
and  with  the  jagged  summits  of  Safed,  standing  out  from  the 
offshoots  of  Lebanon.  Their  appearance,  even  in  the  view  from 
the  west,  where  alone  they  are  usually  seen,  presents  a  compli- 
cation  of  striking  features,  such  as  is  hardly  elsewhere  visible 
in  Palestine;  and  this  must  be  still  more  the  case^  in  the 
aspect '  which  they  present  to  a  spectator  on  the  opposite  eastern 
shore,  now  for  the  most  part  entirely  unfrequented. 

As  we  descend  through  the  rocky  walls  ^hich  encompass  it, 
its  peculiar  situation  makes  itself  more  strongly  felt.  Another 
climate  begins.  In  the  summer  or  late  spring,  all  travellers 
speak  of  the  oppressive  heat,  as  they  sink  below  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  the  hills  of  Galilee  into  the  deep  basin  of  the 
Jordan  lake.  In  the  early  spring '  it  is  not  so :  but  even  then 
the  natural  features  at  once  indicate  that  we  are  approaching 
the  temperature  of  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  "Nabk," 
or  thorn-tree,  never  seen  in  the  higher  plains,  here  breaks. out 
along  the  hill-sides  in  thick  jungles ;  and  down  on  the  beach 
the  first  object  that  catches  the  eye  is  Tiberias  with  its  line  of 
palms.  Beyond  rises  the  white  dome  that  covers  the  warm 
springs,  which  send  out  their  steaming  waters  over  the  beach 
into  the  lake — an  indication  of  that  volcanic  agency  that  has 
from  time  to  time  overthrown  the  cities  in  this  neighbourhood, 
Tiberias  and  Safed,  with  a  destruction  for  the  time  almost  as 
terrible,  though  not  as  complete,  as  that  which  visited  the  older 
cities  of  the  south.  Along  the  edge  of  this  secluded  basin, 
runs  the  whole  way  round  from  north  to  south  a  level  beach; 
at  the  southern  end  roughly  strewn  with  the  black  and  white 
stones  peculiar  to  this  district^  and  also  connected  with  its 
volcanic  structure ;  but  the  central  or  northern  part  formed  of 
smooth  sand,  or  of  a  texture  of  shells  and  pebbles  so  minute  as 

1  See  Ritter ;  Joidan,  roL  i.  296.  April  in  1853,  and  on  the  19th  and  SOUi 

^  See  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,  ii.  p.  92.       of  April  in  1862. 
'  I  was  there  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  ^  See  Chapter  II. 
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to  resemble  sand,  like  the  substance  of  the  beach  on  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba.  Shrubs,  too,  of  the  tropical  thorn,  fringe  the  greater 
part  of  the  line  of  shore,  mingled  here  and  there  with  the  bright 
pink  colours  of  the  oleander ; 

**  AU  thro'  the  aummer  night, 
Those  bloflsoms  red  aod  bright 
Spread  their  soft  breasts  V* 

long  before  they  are  in  flower  in  the  valleys  of  the  higher 
country.  On  this  beach,  which  can  be  discerned  running  like 
a  white  line  all  round  the  lake,  the  hills  plant  their  dark  base, 
descending  nowhere  precipitously,  but  almost  everywhere  pre- 
senting an  alternation  of  soft  grassy  slopes  and  rocky  cliffs, 
occasionally  broken  away  so  as  to  exhibit  the  red  and  gray 
colours  so  familiar  in  the  limestone  of  Greece. 

It  is  only  as  its  two  extremities  are  approached,  that  the 
parent  river,  and  its  connection  with  the  lake,  can  be  clearly 
discerned.  At  each  end,  the  western  hills  fall  away  in  height, 
and  recede  from  the  shore.  On  the  south,  a  perfectly  level  plain 
of  green  receives  the  Jordan  as  it  silently  cuts  its  way  through 
the  banks,  and  winds  away  down  the  wide  opening  of  the  valley. 
In  like  manner,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  entrance  of  the 
river  is  marked  by  the  rich  green  plain  of  Batihah,  stretching 
close  up  to  the  high  wall  of  the  eastern  range*.  It  has  forced 
its  way  through  a  succession  of  foaming  rapids,  down  a  deep 
ravine,  almost  choked  with  luxuriant  oleanders,  and  then 
gently  pours  its  already  turbid  stream  into  the  clear  waters  of 
the  lake.  A  solitary  thorn  on  one  side,  and  a  group  of  five 
isolated  palms  on  the  other,  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  shore,  as 
if  to  welcome  its  entrance'. 

3.  These  are  the  general  features  of  the  most  sacred  sheet 
of  water  that  this  earth  contains.     Before  we  descend  to  its 


1  Eeble's  Christian  Tear— Third  San- 
day  in  Adyent.  In  the  note  to  that 
passage,  ** rhododendrons"  is  a  mistake 
for  "oleanders.** 

*  Poooeke  is  the  only  traveller  who  has 
published  any  account  of  the  Jordan 
between  the  Lakes  of  Merom  and  Gen- 
nesareth.  Bat  Mr.  Williams  has  ascended 
it,  and  his  account  agrees  with  Pococke^s, 
in  representing  the  great  fidl  as  com- 
mencing below  Jacob's  firidge,  after  which 
it  is  a  perpetual  cascade,  till  within  three 
miles  of  its  entrance  into  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
The  plain  of  Batthah  is  described  by 


Sobinson,  B.  R.  ill.  802. 

*  I  have  described  the  lake  as  I  nw  it 
bam  these  Tarious  points.  The  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  Jordan  I  saw  only  (as 
here  indicated)  from  a  distance.  Eeble*s 
lines  ''on  the  Seventh  Sunday  after 
Trinity**  are  faithful  on  the  whole, 
though  "Tabor's  lonely  jsedk**  is  (see 
Chapter  IX.)  an  inaccurate  expression, 
and  the  "mountains  terraced  high  with 
mouy  stone,"  is  an  image  belonging  to 
the  moittt  atmosphere  of  the  West,  not  to 
the  bare  landscape  of  the  Bast. 
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more  special  localities,  we  must  turn  to  its  general  history. 
Like  Olivet  at  Jerusalem,  like  Nazareth,  like  Galilee  j^^j^j^ 
generally,  it  is  connected  with  no  cycle  of  sacred  Hietopy  «f 
associations  but  one,  and  that  the  holiest  of  all.  In 
the  generation  indeed  immediately  succeeding  the  Christian 
era,  a  few  incidents  from  the  war  of  Vespasian  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  lake ;  and  in  the  next  generation  yet 
again  there  was  established  on  its  shores  the  great  Jewish 
university  which  rendered  Tiberias  for  three  centuries  the 
metropolis  of  the  race'.  Tiberias  became  the  seat  of  the 
Patriarch,  who  exercised  an  almost  Papal  sway  over  the  wide 
extent  to  which  his  exiled  countrymen  had  been  scattered. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  numerous  tombs  in  the 
vicinity,  one  of  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  great 
Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  population,  whose  peculiar 
manners  and  features  at  once  arrest  the  traveller's  attention  as 
he  passes  through  the  streets  of  the  modern  town, — attest  the 
reverence  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  the  distant  settlements, 
whence  Jews  have  for  centuries  come  to  lay  their  bones  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tiberias,  and  Safed, — the  latter  overlooking  the 
lake  from  its  neighbouring  heights, — are  the  two  Holy  Cities  of 
the  north,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  modern  Judaism,  almost  rival 
the  two  Holy  Cities  of  the  south,  Jerusalem  and  Hebron.  Yet 
even  this  sanctity,  by  a  strange  coincidence  or  perversion  of 
facts,  has  grown  out  of  the  series  of  events  which  alone  give 
the  lake  its  real  fame.  As  at  Jerusalem  the  Babbinical  belief 
Associated  the  Shechinah  with  Olivet,  so  here  the  selection  of 
Safed  and  Tiberias  as  the  "  Holy  Places  "  of  the  last  eflforts  of 
Judaism,  was  dictated  by  the  thought  that  they  were  both  within 
sight  of  the  lake  from  whose  waters  the  Messiah  would  rise ; 
that  at  Tiberias  he  would  land,  and  at  Safed  establish  his 
throne.  "  I  have  created  seven  seas,  saith  the  Lord,"  (such  was 
the  Babbinical  belief,)  '*  but  out  of  them  all  I  have  chosen  none 
but  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth*." 

4.  In  the  Old   Testament  its  name   occurs  from  time  to 
time    as    "  the   sea    of  Chinneroth*,"    either    from    a '  town* 

1  See  Lightfoot,  iJ.  26,  27;  Milmui*8  toI.  i.  p.  845,  in  reference  to  this  belief. 

Bist.  of  the  JewB,  iii.  127.  *  Nnmb.    zzxiv.    11 ;    Josh.     xii.    8 

3  Lightfoot,  i.  6.     See  a  striking  scene  (Ghinnerotb)  ;  xiii.  27. 

desoribed  in  Captain  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  *  (Cbinncretb)  Josh.  xix.  85. 
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on  its  banks,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  whole  district  in 
which  it  lies,  "  Chinaereth',"  or  "  Chioneroth',"  perhaps  so 
named  from  the  oval  harp -like  form  of  its  basin.  The 
"  warm  springs  "  of  Tiberias,  streaming  from  the  ahore, 
were  already  specified  under  the  name  of  "  Hammath'."  But 
it  was  not  altogether  unkuown  for  the  purposes  of  trafScL 
•TnSa  of  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Jordan  valley,  on  the 
the  Uke.  great  thoroughfare  from  Babylon  and  Damascus  into 
Palestine,  its  waters  seem  to  have  answered  a  purpose  like  that 
served  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  between  Italy  and  Germany. 
Hence  the  value  to  Naphtali  of  'the  sea  of  the  south*,'  to 
compensate  for  "  the  sea  of  the  west"  enjoyed  by  the  kindred 
tribes  of  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun;  hence  "  the  way  of  the 
sea,"  "  beyond  Jordan,"  of  "  Zebulun  and  Naphtali*."  Along 
its  banks,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  depth  of  its  situation 
PsitiiitT  of  produced  a  tropical  vegetation  unknown  in  the  hills 
iuaboi««.  above;  and  this  vegetation  was  increased  by  the 
beautiful  springs,  which,  characteristic  of  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  are  unusually  numerous  and  copious  along  the 
western  shore  of  this  lake,  scattering  verdure  and  fertility  along 
their  short  course.  This  fertility,  everywhere  apparent  n  ore 
or  less  in  the  thin  strip  of  land  which  intervenes  between  the 
mountains  and  the  lake,  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  the  one 
spot  on  the  western  shore  where  the  mountains,  suddenly 
receding  inland,  leave  a  level  plain  of  one  mile  wide,  and  three 
to  four  miles  long.  This  plain  is  "  the  land  of  Gennesareth," 
identified  by  its  agreement  with  the  graphic  though  some- 
what exaggerated  description  which  Josephus  gives  of  "the 
GOuntz'y  of  Gennesar'."  No  less  than  four  springs  pour  forth 
their  almost  full-grown  rivers;  the  richness  of  the  soil  displays 
itself  in  magnificent  cornfields;  along  the  shore  rises  a  thick 
jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander;  the  wild  doves,  hawks,  and  jays 
of  brilliant  plumage,  with  which  Galilee  abounds,  are  congre- 
gated in  unusual  numbers  over  the  entire  plain.     The  whole 

'  DeoL  iii.  17.  '  Joah.  lii.  SS,  ftfUrwtrdi  koovn  ■■ 

'JoBh  li.    3;  I   Eingi  it.   SO.     Th«  "Emmiiui."  S»Jowpti.  Ant-XTIII-iLS, 

lit  CbinonaUi"  in  tha  Utter  and  Retand,  p.  302.       *  Dent,  xiiiji.  2S. 

I  it  probable  tbat  the  word  *  laa.  ii.  1 ;  Matt.  i*.  15. 

D  an  old  local  appellation,  <  Jowpbni,  BelL  Jnd.  IIL  i.  8.     It  ii 

,\"  ud  "CiccaT,"ar  lika  Doir  i:&lled  tha  Qhavsir.    TheoalfaUiiT 

iron,"  2  Sam.  ii.  SB.    Sea  region   to  which  hii  deacriptiDD  at  ail 

p.  231.  'PpIiaS  >■  ^*  northern  plain  of  BatlhaL 
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impression  even  now  recalls  the  image  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile;  and  thus  the  Jews  of  old  were  not  unnaturally  led,  in 
those  days  of  fanciful  similitudes,  to  look  on  one  of  these 
fertilising  streams  as  a  yein  of  the  Nile ;  abounding  even  in 
the  same  fish,  and  producing  the  same  effects  on  its  banks. 
In  fact,  even  now  the  papyrus,  which  has  vanished  from  its 
native  seat  in  Egypt,  is  still  found  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
between  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  and  Tiberias.  This  "  Para- 
dise," or  "  garden,"  of  Northern  Palestine  (so  we  may  best 
interpret  the  meaning  of  its  name*)  is  doubtless  a  close  like- 
ness of  what  the  "  Vale  of  Siddim'^  was,  where  stood  the  five 
cities  when  Lot  saw  that  it  was  "well  watered  everywhere, 
before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  '  a  * 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt*" 

This  contrast  with  the  present  aspect  of  its  sister  lake  on 
the  south,  gives  to  the  natural  features  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
a  peculiar  interest.  If  the  southern  lake  is  the  Sea  of  Death, 
the  northern  is  emphatically  the  Sea  of  Life*.  And  it  is  still 
by  nature  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  by  art 
also.  With  that  turn  for  magnificent  buildings  which  viUasofthe 
so  distinguished  his  family,  and  which  perhaps  had  been  Heroda. 
encouraged  in  himself  by  the  sight  of  the  splendid  Boman  villas 
along  the  shores  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  most  of  his  own  early 
life  had  been  spent,  the  younger  Herod  and  his  brother  Philip 
built  two  stately  cities,  called  after  the  names  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberias  and  the  Princess  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus.  The 
first,  "  Tiberias,"  was  near  the  warm  springs  at  the  southern 
extremity,  the  second,  "Julias,"  by  the  enti-ance  of  the  Jordan 
at  the  northern  extremity;  and  these,  with  the  surrounding 
edifices,  must  have  given  to  the  lake  the  beauty  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  Como  and 
Lugano.  But  the  chief  centre  of  activity  was  to  be  found  in  the 
little  plain  just  described,  crowded  with  towns  and  villages. 
Nor  was  the  life  confined  to  the  land.  The  lake,  probably 
from  the  numerous  streams,  including  the  Jordan  itself,  which 
discharge  their  produce  into  its  waters^  abounds  in  fish  of  all 

1  Cfennesar.   The  fint  part  of  the  word  71.) 

is  evidently,  Gani^  "gardens,"  the  Utter,  '  Gen.  ziii  10. 

Sar,  maj  be  "  Prinoe,"  the  "  Gardens  of  *  The  oontrast  of  the  two  seas  is  weU 

Princes, "  aUnding,  as  the  Babbis  say,  to  given  in  Schwars,    46,    and  shortly  in 

the  Princes  of  Naphtali.     (Lightfoot,  ii  Josephns,  Bell.  Jud.  lY.  viii.  2. 
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kinds,  which  there  increase  and  multiply,  as  certainly  as  in  the 
Salt  Sea  they  are  cast  up  dead  upon  the  shore.    From  the 
earliest'  times — so  said  the  Babbinical  legends — ^the  lake  had 
been  so  renowned  in  this  respect,  that  one  of  the  ten  funda- 
_. ,    .        mental  laws  laid  down  by  Joshua  on  the  division   of 
the  country  was,  that  any  one  might  fish  with  a  hook 
in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  so  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
free  passage  of  boats«   Two  of  the  villages  on  the  banks  derived 
their  name  from  their  fisheries';  and  all  of  them  sent  forth 
their  fishermen  by  hundreds  over  the  lake ;   and  when  we  add 
the  crowd  of  ship-builders,  the  many  boats  of  traffic,  pleasure, 
and  passage,  we  see  that  the  whole  basin  must  have  been  a 
focus  of  life  and  energy;  the  surface  of  the  lake  constantly 
dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  vessels,  flying  before  the  mountain 
gusts,  as  the  beach  sparkled  with  the  houses  and  palaces,  the 
synagogues  and  the  temples  of  the  Jewish  or  Boman  inhabitants. 

5.  It  was  to  these  scenes  that  He,  whom  His  fellow-towns- 
Scene  of  ^^^  ^*  Nazareth  rejected,  came.  He  "  came  down*" 
the  Gospel   from  the  high  country,  where  He  had  hitherto  dwelt ; 

^^^'  and  from  henceforth  made  His  permanent  home  in 
the  deep  retreat  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  What  has  been  already 
said  at  once  gives  the  reason.  It  was  no  retired  mountain*lake 
by  whose  shore  He  took  up  his  abode,  such  as  might  have 
attracted  the  Eastern  sage  or  Western  hermit.  It  was  to  the 
Boman  Palestine  almost  what  the  manufacturing  districts  are 
,,^  to  England.    Nowhere,  except  in  the  capital  itself, 

factming      could  He  have  found  such  a  sphere  for  His  works  and 

*"*^^  words  of  mercy ;  from  no  other  centre  could  "  His 
fame"  have  so  gone  "throughout  all  Syria^;"  nowhere  else 
could  He  have  so  drawn  round  Him  the  vast  multitudes  who 
hung  on  His  lips  "  from  Galilee,  from  Decapolis,  from  Jud»a,and 
from  beyond  Jordan*,**  and  ran  "through  that  whole  region 
round  about,"  "  carrying  about  in  beds  "  through  its  narrow  but 
crowded  plain  "  those  that  were  sick,  wherever  they  heard  He 
was;"  and  "whithersoever  He  entered,"  into  any  of  the  nume- 
rous "villages  or  cities,"  there  "they  laid  the  sick  in  the 


^See  Bava  Cama,  in  the  Babylooiaa      (''house  of  fish"). 
Qeroara,  apud  Beland,  p.  260.  '  KorriKBtv,  Lake  it.  31  ;  Jolm  !▼.  47, 

3  The  western  and  eastern  Bethsaida      51.  *  Matt  !▼.  24.  *  ibid.  25, 
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market-places \"  ....''  many  coming  and  g6ing,  so  that  He 
had  not  time  so  much  as  to  eat'.*' 

In  that  busy  stir  of  life'  were  the  natural  elements,  out  of 
which  His  future  disciples  were  to  be  formed.  Far  removed 
from  the  capital,  mingled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  Gentile 
races  of  Lebanon  and  Arabia,  the  dwellers  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
were  free  from  most  of  the  strong  prejudices  which  in  the 
south  of  Palestine  raised  a  bar  to  His  reception.  ^*  The 
people^"  in  "the  land  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim,  by  the  way 
of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  had  "  sat  in 
darkness;"  but  from  that  very  cause  "they  saw"  more  clearly 
"the  great  light"  when  it  came:  "to  them  which  sat  in  the 
region  and  the  shadow  of  death/'  for  that  yery  reason  "  light 
sprang  up  "  the  more  readily.  He  came  to  "  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor,"  to  "the  weary  and  heavy  laden" — ^to  "seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost."  Where  could  He  find  work  so 
readily  as  in  the  ceaseless  toil  and  turmoil  of  these  teeming 
villages  and  busy  waters  ?  The  heathen  or  half-heathen  "  pub- 
licans" or  tax-gatherers  would  be  there,  sitting  by  the  lake  side 
"  at  the  receipt  of  custom."  The  "  women  who  were  sinners" 
would  there  have  come,  either  from  the  neighbouring  Gentile 
cities,  or  corrupted  by  the  licence  of  Gentile  manners.  The 
Boman  soldiers  would  there  be  found  quartered  with  their 
slaves  ^  to  be  near  the  palaces  of  the  Herodian  princes,  or  to 
repress  the  turbulence  of  the  Galilean  peasantry.  And  the 
hardy  boatmen,  filled  with  the  faithful  and  grateful  spirit*  by 
which  that  peasantry  was  always  distinguished,  would  supply 
the  energy  and  docility  which  He  needed  for  His  followers. 
The  copious  fisheries  of  the  lake  now  assumed  a  new  interest. 
The  two  boats  by  the  beach ;  Simon  and  Andrew  casting  their 
nets  into  the  water ;  James  and  John  on  the  shore  washing  and 
mending  their  nets ;  the  "  toiling  all  the  night  and  catching 
nothing ; "  ^'  the  great  multitude  of  fishes  so  that  the  net  brake  ;" 
Philip,  Andrew,  and  Simon  from  "  Bethsaida,"  the  "  House  of 
Fisheries*;"  the  " casting  a  hook  for  the  first  fish  that  cometb 

'   2fAijK   T^if  Tep(x»poy  iKtlvriy  ...  not    Tnthont    bis    usual    cxaggeratioD, 

irypo^t  .  •  .  kyoptus.    Mark  yL  55,'  56.  "contained  15,000  inhabitants." 

«  Mark  yi.  31.  4  Matt.  ir.  15,  16. 

*  For  the  crowded  population  of  Qalilee^  »  Lnke  TiL  2. 

see   Joscphns,   Bell.    Jnd.    lU.   iii.   2.  «  Joseph.  Vita,  c  42,  43,  50. 

••The  least  village,"  he  says,  doubtless  7  Luke  y.  2-10.             »  John  i.  44. 
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Up;"  the  "net  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathering  of  every  kind'" 
— all  these  are  images  which  could  occur  nowhere  else  in  Pales- 
tine but  on  this  one  spot,  and  which  from  that  one  spot  have 
now  passed  into  the  religious  language  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  in  their  remotest  applications,  or  even  misapplications,  have 
converted  the  nations  and  shaken  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

These,  doubtless,  furnish  the  main  reasons  why  the  sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  became  the  home  of 
Christ.  But  the  leaser  features  of  its  history  and  scenery  agree 
no  leas  with  the  Gospel  narrative.  I  have  said  that,  whilst  the 
lake  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  mountains,  those  moun- 
tains never  come  down  into  the  water,  but  alwaya  have  a  beach 
of  greater  or  less  extent  along  the  water  edge.  It  is  Thg  hnA 
on  this  smooth  margin,  "beside  the  lake  of  Oenne- 1^**"!***- 
sareth,"  that  we  must  imagine  Jesus  "  standing,"  looking  out  on 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  then  stepping  into  one  of  the  "  two 
'  boats' "  that  "  stood  "  on  its  gradual  slope,  and  bidding  Peter 
launch  out  "  into  the  deep*."  It  is  along  this  same  level  shore 
(probably  that  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth), — which  then  perhaps 
was  less  encumbered  than  at  present  with  the  thick  jungle  which 
lines  its  whole  length — that  the  multitude  gathered  "  by  the 
sea*  on  the  land,"  whilst  He  was  stepping  into  "  the  boat*." 
From  the  boat  of  passage,  that  lay  close  by  for  the  purpose.  He 
addressed  to  them  His  teaching  in  parables ;  and  they  stood 
"  on  the  '  beach'.'  "  On  the  same  '  beach*,'  whether  of  the 
delicate  texture  of  sand  and  shells  which  lines  the  northern 
shores,  or  the  rougher  shingle  that  distinguishes  the  rest,  the 
scene  took  place  described  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John.  There  waa  the  little  crew  in  their  boat 
on  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  early  dawn  had  broken',  reveal- 
ing, as  it  does,  every  cleft  and  broken  cliff  in  distinct  propor- 
tions all  down  the  rocky  sides  of  its  enclosing  hills.  "  On  the 
beach  "  stood  the  solitary  figure ;  and  through  the  stillness  of 
the  morning  air,  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  waking  hum  of  the 
surrounding  villages,  came  the  gentle  vuice  calling,  after  the 
manner  of  the  East,  "  Children,"  and  bidding  them  cast  their 
wide  nets  into  the  lake  once  more.     Then  came  the  sudden 

■  Wttt.  xiil  47  ;  ITiL  27.  '  twl  tIv  atyia\ir.     lUd.  S. 

'LnksT.  1,  S,  4.  'Mukl*.  1.  *  tti  rir  alyuix6w.     John  i^  4. 
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rush  of  fish  into  the  net,  "  so  that  they  were  not  able  to  draw 
it',"  and  the  recognition  of  the  Lord.  Peter,  resuming  the  dress 
which,  like  eastern  boatmen,  he  had  thrown  off  whilst  struggling 
with  the  net,  leaped  into  the  lake,  and  dashed  through  the  shallow 
water  to  the  shore,  whilst  his  companions  in  the  lesser  boat',  in 
which  alone  they  could  approach  the  beach,  dragged  the  net* 
and  Peter,  as  he  "  went  up'"  out  of  the  water,  took  it  from  their 
hands,  and  spread  it  on  the  level  shore. 

Again,  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  lake  must  always  have 
been  the  concentration  of  varied  life  and  activity  in  a  basin  so 
closely  surrounded  with  desert  solitudes.  The  plain  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  enjoying  its  tropical  climate,  even  now  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  bare  hills,  thinly  dotted  here  and  there 
with  scanty  grass,  which  embrace  it.  In  ancient  times,  this 
near  contrast  of  Life  and  Death,  population  and  solitude^  must 
have  been  brought  to  its  highest  pitch.  It  was  those  "  desert 
places,'*  thus  close  at  hand,  on  the  table-lands,  or  in  the  ravines 
of  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  which  seem  to  be  classed 
under  the  common  name  of  '*the  mountain,"  that  gave  the 
opportunities  of  retirement  for  rest  or  prayer.  "  Bising  up 
early  in  the  morning  while  it  was  yet  dark,"  or  "  passing  over  to 
the  other  side  in  a  boat,"  He  sought  those  solitudes,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  His  disciples.  The  lake  in  this  double 
aspect  is  thus  a  reflex  of  that  union  of  energy  and  rest,  of  active 
labour  and  deep  devotion,  which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
as  it  was  of  the  life  of  Him  in  whom  that  union  was  first  taught 
and  shown. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  particular 
scenes  of  which  traces  may  be  found.  To  the  southern  ex- 
tremity there  is  no  record  that  our  Lord  ever  went.  Tiberias, 
its  chief  city,  was  so  nearly  a  Boman  colony,  its  site,  on  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  burial-ground,  so  offensive  to  Jewish 
8cruples^  that  He  who  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  would  probably  not  have  spent  His  labour  in  its 
precincts.    It  was  also  but  just  rising  into  importance^ 


'  John  xzL  6. 

'John  xzi.  8.  r^  vAoiopVy  M  <^ 
iingniahed  from  rh  v\otop.  Yet  perhaps 
this  can  hardly  be  insisted  on.  See  John 
▼i.  22,  where  wXoidptoy  is  undoubtedly 
applied  to  the  same  Teasel  which,  in 
Yerses  17,  19,  21,  is  called  tKouw.     It 


is  the  tendency  of  modem  Greek  to  snb- 
stitote  diminutives  STerywhere.    Comp. 
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To  the  eastern  side,  howerer,  several  visitB  are  described  ; 
two,  it  may  be  three,  of  such  importaDce  as  to  require  special 
notice.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  so  slightly 
visited  and  described,  that  any  comparisoD  of  their  features 
with  the  history  must  necessarily  be  precarious.  Yet  one 
general  characteristic  of  that  shore,  as  compared  with  the 
western  side,  has  been  indicated,  which  probably  existed  in 
ancient  times,  though  in  a  leas  degree  than  at  present — namely, 
its  desert  character.  Partly  this  arises  from  its  nearer 
exposure  te  the  Bedouin  tribes;  parUy  from  its  less 
abundance  of  springs  and  streams.  There  is  no  recess  in  the 
eastern  hills ;  no  towns  along  its  banks  corresponding  to  those 
iD  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth.  Thus  this  wilder  region  became 
a  natural  refuge  from  the  active  life  of  the  western  shores.  It 
was  "  when  He  saw  great  multitudes  about  Him  "  that  "  He 
gave  commandment  to  depart  unto  the  other  Hde^;"  and  again 
He  said,  "  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and 
rest  a  while;  for  there  were  many  coming  and  going,  and  they 
had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat*."  The  first  of  these  occa- 
sions was  in  the  morning.  His  immediate  followers  sent  away 
the  multitude,  and  took  Him  even  as  He  was  in  "  the  boat*." 
A  crowd  of  lesser  vessels  were  also  on  the  lake,  and  there 
occurred  ope  of  those  incidente  to  which  every  mounttdn- 
lake  more  or  less,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from  ite  situation 
especially,  is  subject  Through  one  of  the  deep  ravines,  which 
have  been  described  as  breaking  through  the  hills  to  the  shore, 
there  "  came  down  a  storm  of  wind' "  on  the  lake, 
which  becomes  from  end  to  end  white  with  foam, 
whilst  the  waves  rise'  into  the  air  in  columns  of  spray.  In  a 
moment  the  still  lake  was  roused  as  by  "an  earthquake*," 
and  the  waves  filled  the  boat;  in  a  moment,  when  "He 
rebuked  the  wind,"  "there  was  a  great  calm'."  Almost  every 
feature  *  in  the  story  which  follows  can  be  traced  to  the  locality. 
The  demoniac  described  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  is  indeed 
such  as  might  have  been  found  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  Ha 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  wild  maniac  at  Tiberias  described 

'  Hktt.  fiiL  18.  '  M.rk  1y.  89. 

■  Mftrk  Ti.  St.            •  Mark  it.  SS.  ■  Hei«   I  foUoir    Lord    Lmdaj'i   ae- 

*  KieriBTi  >Lai\a^  tW/iati.  Imke  Tiii,  23.  count  implicit];.      He  is   the  only   trt- 

*  So  I  am  inforined  bj  e;e-witDWKi  voller  «ba  baa   carefallf  deicribed  tfas 
of  tn6b  >  itoml.  etuteni  thorea.      I  uw  lh«K  plaon  onlj 

'.  mcuit.    mtt  fiiL  2<.  from  tha  van. 
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by  Epiphanius',  who,  like  the  Q-adarepe  demoniac,  refused 
all  clothing,  and  wandered  about  the  city.  But  the  <rh«  demo- 
particulara  are  such  as  specially  suit  one  spot  only  on  "''^ 
the  eastern  side,  the  central  ravine  of  the  Wftdy  Fik  nearly 
opposite  Tiberias.  The  "  tombs,"  from  which  the  demoniac 
issued  the  moment  that  he  saw  the  boat  touch  the  shore,  would 
be  those  hewn  in  the  rock  on  the  approach  to  the  ancient  city, 
whether  of  Gamala*  or  Hippos,  which  still  crowns  a  height  at 
the  top  of  the  ravine.  They  are  not  (as  is  the  ctoe  with  the 
tombs  of  Gadara  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake) 
behind,  but  in  front,  of  the  town,  on  the  side  of  the  "  road  " 
leading  up  to  it  through  the  ravine  from  the  lake,  and  thus  in 
conformity  with  the  account  which  implies  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  only  learned  what  had  happened  after  all  was  over. 
"  In  the  tombs,"  and  "  in  the  mountain  "  which  overhung  the 
lake,  the  demoniac  dwelt,  and  in  his  wilder  paroxysms  was 
driven  beyond  them  into  "the  wilderness;"  that  is,  into  the 
eastern  Desert  which  succeeds  to  these  very  hills.  Upon  the 
lower  slopes*  of  the  hills,  on  those  grassy  slopes  which  a  stnun- 
ing  eye  can  discern  even  from  the  western  side,  the  vast  herd  of 
two  thoiisand  swine  were  feeding, — a  feature  of  the  scene  which 
could  hardly  have  occurred  except  amongst  the  Oen-  ij,,^  j 
tile  settlers  on  the  Eastern  shores;  as  in  like  manner  ■tmatioaof 
the  Latin  name  of  "Legion,"  by  which  the  demoniac  "'"^' 
called  himself,  is  the  expression  of  a  foreign  image.  The"cliS'" 
down  which  the  frantic  herd  rushed  into  the  lake,  must  have  been, 

'  Adr.  Heer.  i.  10.  tnutirorthr   uconnt  of  Lord  XindiRj. 

■  Origen  uji  thmt  molt  of  tha  U8S.  of  Since  mf  Snt  edition,  thii  spot  bu  been 

Uatt.  f ill.  28,  in  hi*  time  lud  (Aiifara  explored  bjtvoKpuntepartieeofBriUih 

or  Ocraia;  neither  of  vbieh  ipota  agreed  traToIUn,  in  1861  and  in  1863.     Thsir 

with   the  loene  ;  but   that  there   wu  &  MconntaTaiyconodenbljEnimeaohotber, 

places  Gtrsaa,   ami  vhich  a  rock  wu  and  from  lord  Lindnj'a.     They  agree  in 

actuallj  pointed  ont  aa  the  acene  of  the  denjing  the  eiiiteuce  of  precipioea,  and  in 

event.     1(  ia  a  oaaa  nearly  aiali^ua  to  deecribiDgaoonudentble  dietanoebetween 

the  choios  between  tbe  readinge  of  Baha-  the  btlli  and  the  lake,  which,  if  tfaia  be  the 

bora  and  Sahany,  in  John  L  28,  for  tbe  looalltj,  out  only  be  ezpluned  mtfaer  b; 

mke  of  whioh  Origen  adducea  it.     (See  tharetirrmentef IhewatenuneetheerMt 

Chapter  YII.  p.  310.)    At  theaame  time  occurred,  or  bf  an  inaecnrae;  of  eiprwuon 

X^f  '>'  ruSofnirisr  or  rtpamirir,  maj  in  the  Brangclieal  nairatiTe.    Dr.  Tbom- 

meanonljr  "the  diatrieC  of  which  Gadara  son  (Land  and  Book,   376)   ptaoea  tha 

(or  Ueraia)  ia  the  capital."  arant  at  tbe  Wfel j  Senak,  a  little  farther 

»  w/iindllfnj,  "nigh — 'at' — thsmonn-  north,  whore  the  plain  ii  nanowar,  and 

taina."    Mu'k  t.  11.  where  there  are  tinnb*  visibla  in  the  bee 

*  iimaTiiDitf7)ixn3.   Markv.  13;  Luke  of  tbe  mountain,  to  which  ha  tialea  that 

Tiii.Sil.   Blliott(rrsreIa,ii.SS8)deacribca  thename  QerBaiaatillatlaohed.     In  other 

the  roeka  here  aa  praeipioea.      There  ia,  respecti,howeTar,  lamtoldthatthe WU; 

hoTiTer,  no  aueh  exprtaiioii  in  the  more  Flk  i*  niore  BoiUbla, 
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as  already  implied,  not  an  abrupt  precipice,  but  one  of  those 
rockj  faces  into  which  the  slopes,  especially  of  the  eastern 
hills,  break  away,  and  such  as  are  found  in  this  instance,  though 
not  descending  sheer  into  the  lake  itself,  yet  perhaps  sufficiently 
near  to  account  for  the  expression  of  the  Eyangelist. 

The  other  great  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  eastern  shore,  was 
that  on  which*  the  multitudes  were  fed.  Everything  ^j^^  feedina 
points  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  of  the  mul- 
There,  whilst  Jesus  went  in  a  boat  straight  across  *'to  ^  "' 
the  other  side,"  the  multitudes  would  be  able  to  go  on  foot 
from  the  villages  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  along  the  shore 
round  the  head  of  the  lake.  "  Bethsaida"  is  the  'eastern  city 
of  that  name,  which,  from  the  importance  of  the  new  city, 
Julias,  built  there  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  would  give  its  name 
to  the  surrounding  Desert  tract ;  its  old  appellation  lingering 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Galilean  peasants,  just  as  "  Acco''  and 
"  Beth-gebra*'  have  to  this  day  persisted  in  spite  of  **  Ptolemais  '* 
and  "  Eleutheropolis.''  Its  site  is  discernible  on  the  lower  slope 
of  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  rich  plain  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Jordan.  The  *'  desert  place"  was  either  the  green  tableland  which 
lies  half-way  up  the  hill,  immediately  above  Bethsaida — or  else 
in  the  parts  of  the  plain  not  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  would 
be  found  the  ''much  *green  grass''  still  fresh  in  the  spring^  of 
the  year,  when  this  event  occurred,  before  it  had  faded  away  in 
the  summer  sun — the  tall  grass  which,  broken  down  by  the  feet 
of  the  thousands  there  gathered  together,  would  make  as  it  were 
'couches**  for  them  to  recline  upon.  Overhanging  the  plain  was 
"the  mountain*''  range  of  Golan,  on  whose  heights  "  Jesus  sat 
with  His  disciples,"  and  saw  the  multitude  coming  to  them ;  and 
to  which,  when  the  feast  was  over.  He  again  retired.  The  con- 
trary  wind,  which,  blowing  up  the  lake  from  the  south-west, 
would  prevent  the  boat  from  returning  to  Capernaum,  would  also 
bring  "other  boats"  from  Tiberias,  the  chief  city  on  the  south, 
to  Julias,  the  chief  city  on  the  north,  and  so  enable  the  multi- 
tudes, when  the  storm  had  subsided,  to  cross  at  once,  without 
the  long  journey  on  foot  which  they  had  made  the  day  before'. 


*  See  a  good  article  in  the  JToornal  of 
Sacred  Literatare,  viii.  p.  854. 

'  For  the  distinction  of  the  eastern  and 
western  Bethsaida,  see  Keland,  564. 

)  Mark  yi.  39  ;  and  John  \u  10. 


*  John  tI.  4.    "  The  Passoyer  .  .  ;  was 
nigh.*'  *  kAutIos.    Mark  yi.  39,  40. 

•  John  yi.  8—16. 

7  John  yi.  16^-24.     Compare  Blant*i 
Veracity  of  the  Gospels,  p.  68. 
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But  the  most  sacred  region  of  the  lake — shall  we  not  say  of 
the  world  ? — is  the  little  plain  of  Gennesareth,  which  iph*  plain 
has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the  western  shore.  Few  of  Genne- 
scenes  haye  undergone  a  greater  change.  Of  all  the 
numerous  towns  and  Tillages  in  what  must  have  been  the  most 
thickly-peopled  district  of  Palestine,  one  only  remains.  A  col- 
lection of  a  few  hovels  stands  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
plain, — ^its  name  (Mejdel),  hardly  altered  from  the  ancient  Mag- 
dala  or  Migdol ' — so  calletd,  probably,  from  a  watch-tower,  of 
whicif  ruins  appear  to  remain,  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the 
plain.  Through  its  connection  with  her  whom  the  long  opinion  of 
the  Church  identifiied  with  the  penitent  sinner,  the  name  of  that 
ancient  tower  has  now  been  incorporated  into  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  A  large  solitary  thorn-tree  stands  beside  it  Its 
situation,  otherwise  unmarked,  is  dignified  by  the  high  lime« 
stone  clifif  which  overhangs  it  on  the  south-west,  perforated 
with'  caves,  recalling  by  a  curious,  though  doubtless  uninten- 
tional coincidence,  the  scene  of  Correggio's  celebrated  picture. 
A  clear  stream  rushes  past  it  into  the  lake,  issuing  in  a  tangled 
thicket  of  thorn  and  willow  from  a  deep  ravine  at  the  back  of 
the  plain, — the  Wady  Ham&m  or  "Valley  of  Doves/'  so  called, 
perhaps,  from  the  complicated  caverns  with  which  the  rocks 
are  honeycombed,  in  Josephus's  time  the  stronghold  of  robbers, 
now  probably  of  wild  pigeons.  At  the  head  of  this  ravine,  is 
visible  from  most  points  of  view  in  the  plain,  the  homed  plat- 
form of  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  rising  from  the  tableland 
on  which  stood  Beth-arbel  *.  Two  other  ravines  open  on  the  plain 
through  its  western  barrier,  which  is  formed  of  green  swelling 
hills,  slightly  broken  by  rocky  crests.  The  plain  itself  is  level, 
and  everywhere  cultivated.  Another  stream  flows  through  it 
from  the  north-western,  as  that  of  Magdala  from  its  south- 
western  ravine;  joined  at  its  entrance  into  the  plain  by  a  third, 
from  the  most  copious  spring  of  the  whole  region,  now,  from 


1  Ligbtfoot  (iL  808)  placed  Magdala  on 
the  eastern  side.  Bat  ''Magdala"  is  pos- 
aiblj  the  same  as  '^Migdal-el,**  in  Joshoa 
xix.  88,  and,  if  so,  in  the  territory  of 
Naphtali,  that  is,  on  the  western  side.  The 
distance  of  Mejdel  from  Tiberias  i^^rees 
with  that  given  in  the  Midrash  fbr  Mag- 
dahi.  (See  Schwarz,  p.  189.)  Bnt,  except 
in  the  name  Magdalene,  the  word  Magdala 


nowhere  oocors  in  the  authentic  text  of 
the  Gospels.  In  Matt.  zr.  81),  where  the 
received  text  reads  Magdala,  the  best  MSS. 
read  Magadan.  See  "Magdala"  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

3  Probably  the  cave  of  Tdiman  or 
TalmantUha.     (Schwarz,  p.  189.) 

s  Hosea  x.  14. 
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its  large  circular  basin',  called  the  "  Round  Fountain."  There 
is  yet  a  fourth,  of  equal  breadth,  but  of  shorter  course,  which, 
rising  under  a  gigantic  fig-tree,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
"  the  Spring  of  the  *  Fig-tree,"  falls  into  the  lake  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  plain,  close  by  a  high  projecting  rock, 
which  overhangs  the  ruins  of  a  solitary  khan  (Khan  Miny eh).  This 
rock  is  cut  through  in  every  direction,  probably  for  an  aque- 
duct. Beyond  it,  the  hills^  though  always  leaving  a  beach, 
again  advance  close  to  the  liBike.  This  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  A  valley  succeeds^  which  contains  a 
foaming  stream,  marked  by  a  ruined  mill  (Tabighah),  and  a 
deep  cylindrical  well  (Tannur  Ey&b).*  Further  on,  near  the 
head  of  the  lake,  the  fragments  of  two  large  edifices  amongst 
the  jungle  of  huge  thistles,  known  by  the  name  of  Tell  Hum, 
complete  the  signs  of  human  habittition  on  the  western  shores. 
In  some  part  of  this  region  the  home  of  Christ  was  situated. 
The  illustrations  which  it  furnishes  to  His  parables  and 
teaching  are  numerous  and  decisive,  and  shall  be  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  that  subject  as  a  whole\  But  there  is  nothing  to 
enable  us  to  fix  with  certainty  the  precise  spots  of  the  history  of 
His  residence.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  woe  pronounced 
against  Capernaum  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  as  if  the  doom  of 
the  cities  of  the  southern  sea  had  been  visited  upon 
those  of  the  north ;  as  if  it  had  been  more  tolerable  for 
'Hhe  land  of  Sodom"  in  the  day  of  its  earthly  judgment  than 
for  Capernaum.  It  has  been  indeed  more  terrible  in  one  sense; 
for  the  name,  and  perhaps  even  the  remains  of  Sodom,  are  still 
to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whilst  that  of  Caper- 
naum* has,  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  been  utterly  lost.  And 
in  pronouncing  that  woe  it  is  possible  that  the  comparison  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  likeness,  which  I  have  noticed, 


Capemaom. 


1  I  saw  it  in  1662.  It  is  on  a  slight 
elevation,  and  fenced  in  by  masonry, — 
resembliDg  the  springs  at  Ras-el-ain,  near 
Tyre.  It  is  described  by  Pococke  (it  71) 
and  Robinson  (iu.  283). 

>  In  1862  the  large  fig-tree  had  fallen ; 
three  smaller  ones  remained. 

'  This  name  means '  *  The  oven  of  Job.  ** 

*  See  Chapter  XIII. 

*  Capernaum  has  at  diOerent  times 
been  fixed— 1.  at  Medjel  (Egmont) ;  2.  at 
Khan  Minyeh  (Quaresmius  and  Robin- 
son);   8,   at   the  Round  Fountain  (De 


Sanlcy,  ii.  407) ;  4,  at  TeU  Htim  (Ssewnlf, 
p.  47,  Williams,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Qeog. 
Diet.) ;  5,  at  the  Tell  on  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  (Dr.  Tr^elles).  The  Round 
Fountain  best  corresponds  to  the  spring 
of  Caphar  Nahum  in  Josephus.  In  farour 
of  Tell  HCim,  are  the  name  and  the  ruins. 
But,  on  the  whole.  Khan  Minyeh  com- 
bines  more  probabilities  than  any  other 
single  spot :  in  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
yet  not  actually  on  the  sea-shore  (Epiph. 
Adr.  Hser.,  ii.  p.  438) — with  a  spring 
close  by,  and  supported  by  a  chain  of  tra- 
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between  what  must  then  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  cities 
of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth — (as  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
appearance  of  its  outward  features) — and  what  must  have  been 
in  early  ages  the  aspect  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim.  Still,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  prophecy,  whether  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  to  press  this  argument  too  fat'.  The  woe 
here,  as  elsewhere,  was  doubtless  spoken,  not  against  the  walls 
and  houses  of  these  villages,  but  against  those  who  dwelt  within 
them ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact|  it  would  appear  that  the  doomed 
cities  did  survive  the  terrible  corse  for  many  generations.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  site  at  least  of  Capernaum  was 
pointed  out  in  the  fourth  century,  when  a  church  was  built  there 
by  Joseph,  Count  of  Tiberias*.  It  has  since  perished,  with  all 
the  other  sites  of  these  Galilean  towns,  in  the  desolation  which 
Arab  hordes  have  brought  on  this  once  flourishing  district.  Yet, 
although  its  disappearance  cannot,  in  view  of  these  facts,  be  safely 
ascribed  to  a  direct  judgment,  there  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  To  any  thoughtful  student  of  the 
Gospel  History  it  would  have  seemed  that,  of  all  places  there 
recorded,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  permanent  residence,  of  His 
home  for  the  three  most  important  years  of  His  life,  would  have 
been  regarded  aa  far  more  worthy  of  preservation,  than  any  other 
spot  connected  with  His  earthly  course.  None  other  could  have 
witnessed  so  many  of  His  works  and  words.  To  no  other  could 
His  disciples  have  returned  with  such  fond  and  familiar  recol- 
lections, as  that  where  they  first  became  acquainted  with  Him, 
and  which  had  witnessed  the  greater  part  of  their  intercourse 
with  Him.  Yet  it  is  this  which  has  passed  awsy,  without  even 
a.  memorial  or  tradition  to  mark  its  place.  The  Sea  of  Galilee, 
with  its  towns,  became,  as  we  have  seen,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Jewi^  nation  of  a  later  time  ;  and  to  their  zeal  we  owe  the 
retention  of  the  names,  and  to  some  estent,  the  buildings,  of  Ti- 
berias and  of  Magdala,  and  the  two  structures— probably  syna- 
gogues— which  are  still  visible  at  Tell  Hum.  But  the  Christian 
Church  seems  hardly  to  have  made  an  effort  to  seek  or  to  re- 
cover what  ought  to  have  been  its  historical  sanctuaries  on  these 
wonderful  shores*.     This  neglect  may  in  part  have  arisen  from 

dUion  from  Aicnlf  to   Qnarennins  (kc  '  Epipbaciaa,  Adr.  Bm.  I.  11- 

BoliiimD's  lAt.  fie*,  p.  318—  358).  *  Tlie  fev  tradiUoiul  localities  on  tli« 

■  See  Chapter  VI,  lake  are  manifeetlj  nong.    1.  The  Latin 
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the  difficulty  of  securing  a  hold  on  regions  so  firmly  occupied  by 
a  hostile  race,  and  so  constantly  exposed  to  Arab  depredations. 
But  in  part  it  must  have  been  caused  by  the  attention  which 
in  the  earlier  and  the  middle  ages  of  the  Church  was  fixed  on 
questions  connected  rather  with  the  Nativity  and  Death,  than 
with  the  Life  and  Works  of  Christ.  Compared  with  Bethlehem^ 
Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem,  it  maybe  almost  said  that,  not  merely 
in  sacred  geography,  but  in  the  language  and  thoughts  of 
Christendom,  Capernaum  is  an  uiiknown  name.  It  is  gone,  and, 
in  its  very  destruction,  remains  a  warning  that  for  the  preser- 
vation even  of  the  holiest  places  no  special  interposition  is  to  be 
expected ;  that  we  must  be  content  with  general,  not  particular 
certainty.  As  at  Jerusalem,  so  also  in  Galilee*.  It  is  gone;  and 
the  little  care  which  has  been  taken  to  perpetuate  or  recover 
the  site,  is  a  type  of  the  unequal  interest  and  knowledge 
awakened  at  various  times  by  large  portions  of  the  Evangelical 
history  and  Evangelical  doctrine,  as  originally  delivered. 


NOTE. 

ON  THE   CITIES   OE   OENNESABETH. 

I  HAVE  forborne  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  sites  of  Capernaum, 
Chorazin,  and  Betbsaida ; — both  from  the  great  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  it,  and  from  the  belief  that  the  general  scene  of  Our  Lord's 
ministrations  had  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  identification  of 
the  Ghuweir  with  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth.  My  attention  has  since 
been  called  to  two  articles  by  Mr.  Thrupp  and  Dr.  Tregelles  in  the 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Literature,  which  endeavour  to  trans- 
fer Qennesareth  to  the  Batihah  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  The 
arguments  used  are  sufficient  to  make  this  region  deserving  of  greater 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  ;  and,  if  it  should  eventuaUy 
prove  to  be  Gennesareth,  many  of  the  general  consideratioift  urged  in 
the  foregoing  chapter  would  apply  to  it  no  less  than  to  the  G-huweir. 
Bat  at  present  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for  abandoning  the  view 
usually  entertained;  and  for  which,  after  having  visited  the  northern 


Ohnroh  at  Tiberias  (a  dependency  on  the 
Latin  Convent  at  Nazareth)  represents 
the  scenes  of  Matt.  ziv.  31-84,  of  Matt, 
xvii.  27,  and  of  John  xxi.  15,  all  of  which 
are  expressly  stated  to  have  occarred  else- 
where. 2.  The  spot  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  is  pointed  out  in  the  ravine 
between  llattin  and  Tiberias.  This, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor 


of  the  Gospel  narrative,  was  probably 
selected  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims, 
who  could  not  cross  to  the  eastern  side, 
and  because  of  the  five  basaltic  rocks,  which 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  five  loave& 
3.  The  scene  of  the  demoniacs  was  fixed  at 
the  rock  of  Khan  Minyeh;  also,  donbtlesa, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  western  aide. 
'  See  Chapter  XIV.  p.  442. 
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plain  in  1862,  the  reasons  appear  to  me  still  more  decisive  than  hefore. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  habitation  or  even  cultivation  on  that  plain. 
Its  marked  feature  is  the  Jordan  and  its  tributary  streams,  of  which 
there  is  no  mention  in  Josephus's  account  of  G-ennesareth;  and  the 
swamp  produced  by  them,  whilst  it  agrees  exactly  with  his  account  of 
his  accident  at  the  north  of  the  lake,  has  no  relation  to  anything  that 
he  had  said  of  G^nnesareth.  Add  to  this  the  powerful  argumepts  for 
the  identification  of  Capernaum  with  Khan  Minyeh  (Bobinson,.  iii. 
348 — 355.  Bethsaida  may  be  identified  with  T&bighah,  and  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Captain  Wilson,  in  behalf  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  render  it  probable  that  Chorazin  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  name  of  Kerazeh,  where  there  are  considerable  rains. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THB  hkKS  OP  HBBOH  AND  THE  aOHEOBS  OP  THB  JORDAN. 

Judges  iviii.  S,  10,  29.  "ArUe,  that  we  m&r  go  up  4gunst  them  :  Tor 
we  hare  seen  the  Und,  and  behold,  it  is  very  good.  When  T«  go,  je  ihiU 
corns  DDto  a  people  aecare,  and  to  a  large  land  :  for  Ood  hath  gireD  it  iDto 
jour  hands  ;  a  place  where  there  U  do  want  of  any  thing  that  ii  in  the 

eartb And  they  called  the  name  of  the  dtj  Dan,  after  the  name  of 

Dan  their  father,  who  waa  bom  unto  larael :  hovbeit  the  name  of  tlie  otj 
waa  Idieh  at  the  firat" 

Matt,  nils.      "Jcsag  came  into  the  coasta  of  Craarea  Fhilipt^" 


I.  CppsTTallej  of  the  JokUb— Kedeih-Kaphtali— H,  Lake  of  Merom— 
Battle  of  Merom—lU.  Soorceaof  the  Jordan.—!.  Dan.— S.  Oaauw 
Fhilippi — Hanr — Faneaa— The  Traneflgnraldon. 


THE  LAKE  OF  MEROM  AND  TEE  SOUECES 
OF  THE  JORDAN. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  we  have  seen,  has  no  sacred  associ- 
ations but  those  of  the  New  Testament.  One  peaceful  rTp„j  „i. 
Presence  dwells  undisturbed  on  its  shores  and  its  l«joftha 
waters  &om  end  to  end.  But  the  moment  that  the 
traveller  emerges  from  its  basin,  he  finds  himself  once  more  in 
the  scenes  of  the  old  wars  of  the  earliest  times.  The  last 
object  which  he  saw  on  the  south,  before  descending  into  its 
deep  basin,  was  the  encampment  of  Barak;  and  now,  on  ascend- 
ing and  advancing  northwards,  he  is  again  amidst  the  troubled 
times  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges. 

Mounting  from  the  shores  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth, 
wider  and  wider  glimpses  of  the  lake  open  before  he  sees  it  for 
the  last  time,  The  broad  opening  at  its  southern  end  marks 
the  rapid  descent  of  the  Jordan  valley;  Tabor,  with  the  Mount 
of  the  Beatitudes  as  an  outpost,  is  long  visible  above  it.  Over 
the  wild  green  hills  which  skirt  the  feet  of  the  commanding 
heights  of  Safed,  he  reaches  the  long  undulating  plain  enclosed 
between  the  two  lines  of  Anti-Libanus — the  uppermost  stage  of 
the  Jordan.  The  northern  horizon  is  closed  by  Hermon,  with 
its  double '  snow-clad  peak,  and  beyond  by  Lebanon  with,  its 
many  heads,  in  the  further  distance. 

On  the  eastern  range,  which  still  retains  its  horizontal 
character,  was  Golan  (of  which  the  name  ia  preserred),  the 
sanctuary  of  the  trans-Jordanic  Manasseb'.  On  the  western, 
which  is  broken  and  varied,  are  perched  here  and  Kuigeaof 
there  castles  of  crusading  celebrity,  bat  mostly  with-  ana" jjl^n- 
out  any  ancient  interest,  Tibnin,  Hunin  and  Bel-  ""^ 
fort,  which,  from  the  masonry  of  their  lower  walls,  appear  to 
have  been  built  on  ancient  Canaanite  or  Jewish  foundations. 

'  Hence  the  plonl  nDmber,    "Hsi-  ^  Dent.  It.  43;  Joab.  xi.  8;  (zi.  ST 

monitea,"  or  "Hermoiu,"  ued  in  Palm       — now  Sjftnlui. 
ilii.  S. 
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The  cities  of  this  region  may  all  be  characterised  as  standing  on 
rocky  spurs  or  ridges,  above  peaceful  green  basins,  high  among 
Eedeeh-  the  hills'.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  'Kedeah- 
Hspbtali.  Naphtali,  the  birth>place  of  Barak ;  the  sanctuary,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  the  great  tribe  of  Naphtah,  by  which  the 
whole  of  this  western  range  was  occupied.  The  modern  village 
crowns  the  hill.  The  firagments  of  columns  on  this  hill — the 
tombs  of  every  kind  in  the  valley  behind,  and  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  village — the  ruins  of  two  considerable  structures 
on  the  same  platform — constitute  together  the  largest  amount 
of  ancient  vestiges  that  are  to  he  found  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
Galilee.  The  green  plain  which  extends  north  and  south  of 
the  platform  and  hill  of  the  village  is  studded  with  terebinths, 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  illustrate  the  scene  of  Jael's  encamp- 
ment under  trees  of  this  kind  on  this  very  spot. 

II.  But  it  is  on  the  plain  and  its  river  that  the  main  his- 
torical interest  is  concentrated.  The  plain  is  broken  by  wild 
downs,  studded  with  Arab  encampments — covered  with  count- 
less herds  of  cattle — chiefly  the  "bulls"  and  "buffaloes*"  of 
Hermon  and  Bashan,  which  wander  over  the  wide  plain,  and 
wallow  or  repose  at  full  length  in  the  copious  streams,  here 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Jordan  valley,  descending  fmm  the  western 
declivities.  The  rooks  here  begin  to  exchange  the  gray  colour 
of  the  limestone  formation  of  Central  Palestine  for  the  dark 
basalt— the  "iron"  as  it  was  called  in  ancient  days — of  Bashan*. 
In  the  centre  of  this  plain,  half  morass*,  half  tarn,  lies  the 
uppermost  lake  of  the  Jordan,  about  seven  miles  long,  and  in 
its  greatest  width  six  miles  broad,  the  mountains  slightly  com- 
pressing it  at  either  extremity,  Burrounded  by  an  almost 
impenetrable  jungle  of  reeds',  abounding  in  wild  fowl;  the 
sloping  hills  near  it  scoured  by  herds  of  gazelles. 

I  Se«  FdireBt,  in  JonnuJ  of  American  ia  the  largest  muvh  I  hnTe  tm  leea  ' 

Oriental  Bodet;,  ii.  242,  Hii.  (Accoant  of  the  aooreet  of  tfae  Jordui,  b; 

1  RobiiKoii,  iii.  3GG.     Jndgoi  it.  6.  the  Bev.  W.  M.  ThomMHi,  whone  dociip- 

>  The   "bnffiilo"   ii  the  rtem   (mia-  tiou  of  this  re^oD  m  the  thiid  Tolnme 

truiBU(«d  "  unicam")  of  the  Old  Terta-  of  the  BibUotheca  Baen  (1846),  is  b;  ^ 

menl.      The   pilgrim    WillJbald  (Riflj  the  bert  extant.     Bee  ■!»  olutptsr  it.  of 

Tniellera.    p.    17}   describes   tbem  u  hii  I«jiil  and  Book).  It  is,  perhaps,  in  tliis 

gigantic  sheep,  manhj  region,  rather  than  in  the  pretwnt 

*  For  the  question  whether  the  word  Abii,  that  ve  ought  to  look  for  Abel 
iotolf  i*  derived  from  this,  ilBmuD  seat  in  Bethmnacbab,  also  called  Abel-lfaioi — 
Bmhan,  Me  Von  Baomer'a  PaUstina,  the  mtadota  af  mUai.  S  Kiop  it.  S9  ; 
84.  2  Chr.  iri.  4. 

*  "The  wbole  plain,  taken  tcgetber,  '  "1  aaked  an  Anb  if  I  oonld  nnt 
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This  lake,  now  called  Huleh,  ia  old  times  bore  the  name  of 
Merom,  and  afterwards  of  Samachon,  both  probably   j^^^  ^f 
from  its  upland  situation,—"  The  High  Lake  \"     On   Merom. 
its  shores  was  fought  the  third  and  last  conflict  of  Joshua  with 
the  Canaanites.    After  the  capture  of  Ai  and  the  battle  of 
Beth-horon,  which  secured  to  him  the  whole  of  the    Battle  of 
south  and  centre  of  Palestine,  a  final  gatheiing  of  the   Merom. 
Canaanite  races  took  place  in  the  extreme  north,  under  the 
king,  who  bore  the  hereditary  title  of  Jabin';  and  the  name  of 
whose  city,  Hazor,  still  lingers  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  and  in 
the  surrounding  hills.     Bound  him  were  assembled  the  heads 
of  all  the  tribes  who  bad  not  yet  fallen  under  Joshua's  sword. 
As  the  British  chiefs  were  driven  to  the  Land's  End  before  the 
advance  of  the  Saxon,  so  at  this  Land's  End  of  Palestine  were 
gathered  for  this  last  struggle,  not  only  the  kings  of  the  north 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  from  the  Desert-valley  of 
the  Jordan  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  from  the  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia,  from  the  heights  above  Sharon,  and  from  the  still 
unconquered  Jebus,  to  the  Hivite  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 


reach  the  lake  through  the  swamp.  He 
regarded  me  with  sarprise  for  some  time, 
as  if  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  in  earnest, 
and  then,  lifting  his  hand,  swore  by  the 
Almighty,  the  Great,  that  not  even  a  wild 
boar  could  get  through  "  (Thomson). 

1  See  Reland's  Palestine,  p.  262.  This 
explanation  of  Merom  is  undoubted. 
Three  explanations  are  given  of  Sama- 
ehorij  by  which  it  is  called  in  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  III.  X.  7;  IV.  i.  1)  and 
all  later  writers.  1.  From  the  Arabic 
Samak,  "high,*'  and  thnB  a  translation 
of  Merom,  2.  From  the  Chaldaic  iSamoX-, 
''red/'  in  allusion  to  its  muddy  waters, 
M  difftinct  from  the  clear  baain  of  the  Sea 
ofGhdilee.  8.  From  the  Arabic  5amac/i, 
"a  fish."  This  last,  in  itself  reason- 
able, becomes  improbable  from  the  fSsuit 
that  it  could  hai^lly  be  given  as  a  dis- 
tinctive epithet,  in  comparison  with  the 
plentiful  fisheries  of  the  Lake  of  Qen- 
nesareth.  4.  From  Sabae,  "a  thorn, ** 
so  called  from  the  thorny  jungle  round  it. 
(See  Lightfoot,  Ghorograph.  Ant.  L  4  ; 
ii.  5.)  It  is  called  Sabac  in  the  Baby- 
lonian, Samac  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
by  the  same  interchange  as  Jamnia  and 
Jabnia.  (76.  ii.  15.)  The  name  of //uZe/t, 
as  applied  to  the  lake,  is  as  old  as  the 
Crusades.  (Robinson,  iii.  356.)  But  as 
applied  to  the  vicinity,  it  is  at  least  as 
old  sm  the  Christian  era.    Joeephus  status 


(Ant.  XV.  X.  8)  that  Augustus  gave 
Herod  ObxAOtuf  kc^  narfoSo,  and  OvXdBa 
is  clearly  the  Qreek  form  of  Huleh,  as 
OZKos  (Ant.  I.  vi  4)  is  of  Hul  in  Oenesis 
X.23.  (Fleischer,  in  ZeitechriftD.M.G., 
ii.  428.)  If  it  is  called  after  this  Hvl, 
the  patriarch,  we  may  compare  the  tomb 
of  Sitteh  Iftdeh,  the  Lady  Huleh,  near 
Baalbec.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole 
country  is  called  by  this  name,  Beled-el- 
Hilleh  (see  Scbwarz,  41),  and  the  Lake, 
therefore,  is  probably  called  from  the  dis- 
trict, and  not  vice  verad.  The  Ghawarlneh 
Arabs  on  its  banks  call  it  the  Lake  of 
£1-Mallahah  (the  salt),  and  so  it  is  called 
by  William  of  Tyre  (xviii.  13  ;  see  New- 
bold,  Joum.  As.  Soc.  xvi.  18),  possibly 
from  the  saline  cmst  which  Burckhardt 
describes  on  its  south-west  shores  (i.  316) . 
This  probably  is  the  explanation  of  the 
name  of  MeUahah  given  to  the  clear 
spring  at  its  north-west  extremity,  and 
which  was  so  called  as  being  held  by  the 
neighbouring  Arabs  to  be  the  source  of 
the  lake.  Schwarz  speaks  of  it  (p.  29; 
as  Ain  Malka  ("spring  of  the  King"). 
Another  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this 
lake,  from  the  fertility  of  its  shores,  is 
Bahr  Hit  (the  Sea  of  Wheat).  In  John 
vi.  1,  the  lake  of  Qennesaretli  is  calle^l 
"the  sea  of  Galileo,  of  TiLerias,'*'  imply- 
ing that  Merom  was  also  called  *' a  sea  of 
Galilee."  «  jogh,  ^i.  i^ 
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Baalbec  ....  ** under  Hermon;'*  all  these  "went  out,   they 
and  all  their  hosts  with  them,  even  as  the  sand  is  upon  the  sea- 
shore in  multitude,  .  .  .  and  when  all  these  kings  were   met 
together,  they  came   and  pitched  together   at  the   waters    of 
Merom  to  fight  against  Israel '."    The  new  and  striking  feature 
of  this  battle,  as  distinct  from  those  of  Ai  and  Gibeon,  consisted 
in  the  "  horses  and  chariots  very  many,"  which  now  for   the 
first  time  appear  in  the  Ganaanite  warfare :  and  it  was  the  use 
of  these  which  probably  fixed  the  scene  of  the  encampment  by 
the  lake,  along  whose  level  shores  they  could  have  full  play  for 
their  force.     It  was  this  new  phase  of  «war  which  called  forth 
the  special  command  to  Joshua,  nowhere  else  recorded :  "  Thou 
shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  bum  their  chariots  with  fire." 
Nothing  is  told  us  of  his  previous  movements.     All  that  we 
know  is,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  he  was  within  a  day's 
march  of  the  lake.     On  the  morrow,  by  a  sudden  descent,  like 
that  which  had  raised  the  siege  of  Gibeon,  he  and  all  the  people 
of  war  "  fell  ***  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  them  in  the  "  moun- 
tain • "  slopes  of  the  plain,  before  they  had  time  to  rally  on  the 
level  ground.     In  the  sudden  panic  "  the  Lord  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and  chased  them  " 
westward  over  the  mountains  above  the  gorge  of  the  Leontes 
"to  Sidon,"  and  eastward  to  the  "plain"  of  "Massoch"or 
"Mizpeh*."     The  rout  was   complete,   and  the   cavalry  and 
chariots  which  had  seemed   so    formidable  were  visited  with 
special  destruction.      The  horses  were  hamstrung,   and  the 
chariots  burned  with  fire.     And  it  is  not  till  the  revival  of  the 
city  of  Hazor,  imder  the  second  Jabin,  long  afterwards*,  that 
they  once  more  appear  in  force  against  Israel,  descending  as 
now,  from  this  very  plain.     Far  over  the  western  hills  Joshua 


^  Joshua  si.  5. 

2  '*FeU,"  Joshua  xi.  7.  So  the  word 
is  to  be  literally  understood,  as  in  the 
corresponding  passage,  Job  i.  15,  **The 
Sabe&DS  fell  upon  them." 

3  Joshua    xi.    7.      The   LXX   reads, 

adding  apparently  ina  after  or  instead 
of  cna. 

*  This  is  still  further  fixed  by  the  use 
of  the  word  Bihih,  then,  as  now,  the 
name  for  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
also    by  the   piecise    description  of   it 


(x.  17),  ^'Tbe  'plain*  of  Lebanon  under 
Hennon.**  In  this  case  the  eastward 
direction  (verse  8)  is  spoken  of  in  refer- 
ence to  Sidon ;  and  Baal  Gad  will  be  the 
Temple  of  the  God  of  Destiny  (Gad)  in 
Baalbec  (See  Ritter,  iv.  229.)  Mizpeh, 
or  (LXX)  Massoch,  will  then  be  some 
place  in  this  plain.  Misrephoth-maim 
cannot  be  identified  ;  but  its  name  (**ihe 
flow  of  waters")  is  naturally  applied  to 
the  rise  or  to  the  exit  of  the  Leontes  from 
the  Valley  of  Baalbec 
»  Judg.  ir.  2. 
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pursued  the  flying  host,  hefore  "  he  turned  back,"  and  "  took 
Hazor,"  and  "burned  it"  to  the  ground*.  The  battle  of  the 
Lake  of  Merom  was  to  the  north,  what  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon  had  been  to  the  south ; — more  briefly  told,  less  complete 
in  its  consequences,  but  still  the  decisive  conflict  by  which  the 
four  northern  tribes  were  established  in  the  south  of  Lebanon ; 
by  which  Galilee,  with  its  sacred  Sea,  and  the  manifold  con- 
sequences therein  involved,  was  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

III.  The  Lake  of  Merom  no  more  appears  in  history".  But 
its  geographical  interest,  at  which  we  have  already  glanced,  as 
the  point  from  which  the  Jordan  finally  issues  in  its  downward 
course,  carries  us  on  to  the  springs  of  those  immortal  Sources  of 
streams,  which  here,  for  the  first  time,  unite  in  one  ti^eJonUn. 
unbroken  and  distinct  river.  The  undulating  plain  still  con- 
tinues, but  narrowing  as  it  approaches  its  head,  and  increasing 
in  richness  of  soil  and  cultivation,  till  it  almost  resembles  the 
Plain  of  Gennesareth,  in  the  rank  luxuriance  of  its  feathery 
reeds  and  thorn,  and  thickets  of  oleander ;  marking,  however, 
the  difference  of  elevation  by  here  exhibiting  only  their  green 
foliage,  at  a  time  when  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  were  already  blazing  with  their  red  blossoms'.  Here, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  vegetation  is  distinguished  &om  that 
of  the  Jordan  on  its  lower  level ;  and  whereas  in  the  hot  Ghor, 
it  flows  through  a  thicket  of  willows  and  tamarisks,  in  these 
upper  regions  its  foliage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Leontes, 
sjrcomores  {md  oleanders\  This  mass  of  vegetation  implies 
that  we  are  approaching  the  watershed  of  Palestine.  Besides 
the  clear  springs  which  have  been  pouring  down  their  full-grown 
streams  into  the  valley  from  the  western  ranges,  we  now  find 
countless  rills  winding  through  the  reedy  jungles  and  the  rich 
fields  of  millet,  com,  and  sweet  peas,  from  the  hills  which 


'  Jofihuft  xi.  10,  11. 

^  The  name  of  Joshua  is  preserved  in 
a  local  tradition,  which  points  oat  the  tomb 
of  Yiisha  (Joshua)  near  Mellahah,  at  its 
north-west  extremity,  still  visited  by  the 
Shiah  sect  of  the  Metawileh.  It  is  described 
by  Forrest  (Journal  of  American  Oriental 
Society,  1849,  ii  242),  and  Van  de  Velde, 
1852  (ii.  416).     Also  it  appears  in  the 


mountain  Tel  Farash  (Faraah  being  an 
Arabic  name  for  Joshua),  on  the  east  of 
the  plain.  (Schwarz,  60.) 

'  I  am  speaking  of  April  6, 1858.  From 
these,  in  part  at  least,  must  have  been 
derived  the  Greek  name  of  Daphne  given 
by  Josephus,  B.  J.  IV.  L  1,  to  a  place  at 
or  near  Dan. 

*  See  Van  de  Yelde,  ii.  488. 
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begin  to  close  the  plain,  upon  the  north.  Then  descends, 
under  deep  shades  of  aycomore,  the  turbid  torrent  of  the 
Hasbeya,  which  rushing  from  far  up  in  the  heights  of  Axiti- 
liibanuB,  through  a  deep  gorge  of  basalt,  may  claim,  in  a  strictly 
scientific  sense,  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the  whole  valley*. 
And  now,  close  above  this  mass  of  verdure,  its  own  slopes 
sprinkled  with  trees,  Hermon  rises  over  us,  a  long  ascent  of 
snow,  lite  the  Sierra  Nevada  above  the  Vega  of  Grenada. 
From  these  slopes  springs  the  most  illustrious,  of  earthly 
streams.  It  is  not  always  that  the  sources  of  great  rivers 
l^„r  correspond  to  the  future  course  of  their  progeny. 
f^T^  But  those  of  the  Jordan  meet  every  requirement. 
■tTel^el-  Geographically  they  might  he  perhaps  sought  else- 
^"^^  where ;  but  historically,  the  sight  of  the  springs  which 
we  have  now  reached,  at  once  vindicates  and  explains  their  claim. 
1.  The  first  and  westernmost  is  at  the  foot  of  a  green 
eminence,  overgrown  with  shrubs.  From  its  north-west  comer, 
a  magnificent  spring,— the  exemplar,  so  to  speak,  of  all  those 
tributaries  that  we  have  seen  along  its  banks  from  En-Gedi 
upwai-ds, — bnrsts  forth  into  a  wide  crystal  pool,  sending  forth 
at  once  a  wide  crystal  river  throuj^  the  valley.  It  receives,  as 
it  winds  round  the  hill,  anotlier  burst  of  many  rills,  creeping 
out  from  underneath  the  roots  of  a  venerable  oak,  which  by  its 
size  and  beauty  carries  one  back  to  that  of  Mamre  in  the  far 
south,  and  which  is  still  in  a  manner  consecrated  by  spreading 
its  branches  over  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint*.  It  baa  been 
sometimes  asked,  why  the  Jordan  was  not  traced  tp  the  souijie 
of  the  more  powerful  stream  of  Hasbeyia,  which  has  just  been 
noticed,  or  confined  to  the  real  origin  of  its  unbroken  course  in 
the  Lake  of  Merom '.     No  one  who  has  seen  the  burst  of  clear 

'  Ita  Booroe,  which  leenu  b>  be  u  Dan    (tha   Jodge).     Thil    i«   petfectlj 

be&utiral  and  eopiaiu  u  all  the  othen  reuauable.     A  similar  traoBlittioii  occun 

of  the  TttUef,  is  well  described  b;  Hr.  in  the  Turliish  mod  (jreek  named  of  the 

Thompaon,  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  iii.),  Bithjniui    Oljmpai — duii   Boarnoa— 

and  b;  Captwn  Neabold   iJuum.   Aa.  Tonno  Ealigero;   aod   the   Italian  and 

Soc.  zii.  IE,  16).  Tnrkiih    namn    of    Hrmettus  —  Honte 

'  Sobwari    (20a)    «ai»,    benitatinglj,  Mat.to,  Trelo  Voono.     Hot  may  not  the 

that  it  ia  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  name  be  derived  from  the  tomb  of  the 

Prophet  Iddo.     If,  as  is  probable,  Iddo  old  Utusalmanaaintl    UIb  aaiue  was  nid 

was  the  prophet  -who  named  Jerobosia  by  oar  gnjiiei  to   be  "SAeyM  Iiraii.' 

it  Bethel,  this  ie  a  curioaa,  yet  not  uo-  I    nee    the    word   "c«k"  for  tUdlait. 

iiataral,  tiaDsTer.     The  mwiBni  najne  iif  See  Appendii,  Alhii. 
the  wiwdedhill  isTelel-A'ad^,  geneFoIlf  'The   Bonrce  which,   in   the   time   oF 

aappoaed  Id  be  the  Arable  trauiakliou  ut  Jowphna  (B.  J   III.  i.  7J,  woa  traced  tu 
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aiid  living  water  from  these  gentle  shades — so  distinct  from  the 
turbid  rush  or  stagnant  marsh  of  either  of  those  other  claimants, 
— could  hesitate  for  a  moment'.  There  at  once  the  Israelite 
would  recognise  the  birth-place  of  his  own  life-giving  and 
mysterious  river. 

The  hill  itself^apparently  an  extinct  crater* — rises  from  the 
plain  with  somewhat  steep  terraces,  and  a  long  level  top ;  and 
from  this  again,  immediately  above  the  spring,  rises  another 
swelling  knoll,  with  another  level  top,  now  strewn  with  ruins. 
This  is  the  town  and  the  citadel  of  Dan,  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Holy  Land — its  geological  boundary  also, 
for  here,  it  is  said*,  the  limestone  of  Palestine  terminates, 
and  the  volcanic  district  of  Syria  begins.  That  height  com- 
mands the  view  of  the  whole  rich  plain.  In  the  south,  the 
Lake  of  Merom,  stretched  out  like  a  sheet  of  water  above  a 
dam,  marks  the  first  descent  of  the  Jordan ;  beyond,  a  deep 
rent  in  the  mountains  indicates  the  yet  further  outlet,  through 
which  it  plunges  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  eastern  hills 
still  preserve  their  horizontal  outline, — ^the  western  still  their 
broken  form.  Here  is  explained  how,  in  this  sequestered  and 
beautiful  stronghold,  the  people  of  Laish  "  dwelt  secure,'*  sepa- 
rated by  the  huge  mass  of  Lebanon  and  half  of  Anti-Lebanon 
from  their  mother  city  of  Sidon,  and  "  there  was  no  deliverer 
in  their  hour  of  need,"  because  "  they  were  far  from  Sidon." 
Up  this  rich  plain  came  the  roving  Danites  from  the  south. 
Since  the  victory  of  Merom  these  northern  regions  had  hardly 
been  explored ;  they  saw  at  once,  as  we  see  still,  how  it  was  ''  a 
large  land," — "  very  good," — "  a  place  where  there  is  no  want 
of  anything  that  is  in  the  earth  \"  And  on  this  hill,  by  the 
source  of  their  sacred  river,  the  little  colony  from  the  southern 


the  drcnlar  lake  of  Phiala,  or  ''the 
Bowl/*  is  never  mentioDed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  now  proved  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  Jordan  ;  thongh  the 
neighbouring  Arahe  still  retain  the  ancient 
belief.  It  is  well  described  by  Captain 
Newbold  (Joum.  As.  Soc.  xvi.  8---10) 
(Robinson,  Lat.  Bes.  400),  who  also 
mentions  another  source  a  little  to  the 
east  of  it,  seen  only  by  himself.  It 
appears  to  be  an  extinct  crater,  in  a 
basin  of  black  basalt. 

1  Bobinson  (Lat.    Bee.   413),  notioes 


parallel  cases  in  the  nooMnclature  of  the 
sources  of  the  Barada,  Lit&ny,  and 
Orontes. 

^  See  Mr.  Thompson's  account  (Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra,  iii.  197.)  He  thinks, 
but^  as  Dr.  Bobinson  shows,  without 
just  calise,  that  Dan  was  at  Banias. 
For  the  further  question,  whether  there 
were  two  northern  Dans,  see  note  at  th6 
end  of  the  chapter. 

>  Bobinson,  Lat.  Bes.,  891. 

*  Judg.  xviii  9,  10. 
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bibe  set  up  their  capital,  and  called  it  Dan  "  after  the  name  of 
Dan  their  father';"  -and,  far  removed  as  it  was  from  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  south,  there  they  set  up  their  sanctuary 
also.  A  miniature  Shiloh  rose  in  that  beautiful  grove — a 
teraphim,  and  a  graven  image,  and  a  priesthood  of  irregular 
creation ;  till  the  time  when,  after  the  faU  of  Shiloh*,  and  the 
troubled  and  lawless  period  of  the  Judges,  such  unauthorised 
practices  were  probably  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  Samuel. 
But  a  sacred  place  it  still  remained ;  and  there  for  his  remoter 
subjects,  Jeroboam  first  erected  the  temple  with  the  Golden 
Calf*,  for  those  to  whom  a  pilgrimage  to  Bethel  or  Jerusalem 
was  alike  irksome. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan  in  Jacob's 
blessing,  relates  to  the  original  settlement  on  the  western  out- 
skirts of  Judah,  or  to  this  northern  outpost.  Herder's  explana- 
tion will  apply  almost  equally  to  both.  "  Dan,"  the  judge, 
''shall  judge  his  people;"  he  the  son  of  the  concubine  no  less 
than  the  sons  of  Leah,  he  the  frontier  tribe,  no  less  than  those 
in  the  places  of  honour, — shall  be  "  as  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel."  "  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the 
path," — that' is,  of  the  invading  enemy  by  the  north,  or  by  the 
west — "that  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse," — ^the  indigenous 
serpent  biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite  warfare, 
"so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards."  And  his  war-ciy 
as  from  the  frontier  fortresses  shall  be  "For  thy  salvation, 
0  Lord,  I  have  waited\"  In  the  blessing  of  Moses,  the  southern 
Dan  is  lost  sight  of;  the  northern  Dan  alone  appears,  with  the 
same  characteristics,  though  under  a  different  image ;  "  a  lion's 
whelp  "  in  the  far  north,  as  Judah  was  in  the  far  south :  "  he 
shall  leap*  from  Bashan,"  from  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  where 
he  is  couched  watching  for  his  prey. 

2.  With  Dan  the  Holy  Land  properly  terminates.  But  the 
easternmost  source  of  the  Jordan,  about  four  miles  distant, 
is   so  intimately  connected  with  it  both  by  historical   and 


*  Jodg.  xviii.  29. 

«  Jndg.  xvUi.  80.  "  Till  the  day  of 
the  captivity  of  the  land/*  i,  e,  uuder 
the  PhiluBtines  (1  Sam.  It.  22).  Ewald 
(Geschichte,  2iid  edit.  ii.  part  2,  p.  233) 
reads  *the  Ark,'  for  *Hhe  land." 

»  Gen.  xlix.  16,  17, 18 ;  Herder,  Heh. 


Poes.  p.  195. 

*  Deut.  xxxiii.  22.  The  same  warlike 
character  is  indicated  in  the  name  which 
so  long  Iin;;ered  in  the  southern  settle- 
ment, **  Mahaneh-Dan"  —  "the  camp 
of  Dan."  (See  Ewald,  rol.  ii.  part  1, 
p.  378.^ 
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geographical   association    that  we    must  go  forwards  yet   a 
little  way  into  the  bosom  of  Hermon.     Over  an  un-  Upper 
wonted  carpet  of  turf,  through  trees  of  every  variety  ^^,^1 
of  foliage, — through  a  park-like  verdure,  which  casts  a  at  Banias. 
strangely  beautiful  interest  over  this  last  recess  of  Palestine, 
the  pathway  winds,  and  the  snowy  top  of  the  mountain  itself  is 
gradually  shut  out  from  view  by  its  increasing  nearness,  and 
again  there  is  a  rush  of  waters  through  deep  thickets,  'and 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town — not  Canaanite,  but  Boman — ^rise 
on  the  hill  side ;  in  its  situation,  in  its  exuberance  of  water, 
its  olive-groves,  and  its  view  over  the  distant  plain,  almost  a 
Syrian  Tivoli. 

This  is  Gasarea  PhUippi — chosen  doubtless  on  this  very 
account,  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  as  the  site  of  his  villas  ciBflarea 
and  palaces,  beside  the  temple  here  dedicated  by  his  ^^^ppj* 
father  Herod  to  the  great  patron  of  their 'family,  Augustus 
Csesar.  Yet  this,  though  its  chief  historical  name,  is  not  its 
only  one.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  Holy  Land  it  combines'  in  a 
tangled  web  aU  the  associations  of  that  land  almost  from  first  to 
last.  High  on  the  rocky  slopes  above  the  town  still  lingers  the 
name  of  Hazor,  in  the  earliest  times,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  capital  of  Northern  Palestine — "  the  head"  of  all 
those  kingdoms."  A  few  rude  stone  blocks  on  a  rocky  eminence 
mark  the  probable  site  of  the  capital  of  Jabin,  and  close  beside 
it  still  remains  a  deep  circular  grove  of  ilexes — perhaps  tue  best 
likeness  which  now  exists  of  the  ancient  groves  so  long 
identified  with  the  Canaanitish  worship  of  Astarte.  Hard  by 
this  height  of  Hazor,  but  commanding  a  nearer  view  of  the 
plain,  is  the  Castle  of  Shubeibeh,  the  largest  of  its  kind  Li  the 
East,  and  equal  in  extent  even  to  the  pride  of  European  castles 
at  Heidelberg;  built,,  as  it  would  appear,  in  part  by  the 
Herodian  princes,  in  part  by  Saracenic  chiefs ;  famous  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades,  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Assassins,  the  "  old  man  of  the  mountain*. 

1  On  a  rnottnt,   three  miles  north  of  called  '*  King  of  Oeesarea." 

Banias,  Jewiah  tradition  fixes  the  scene  '  The      <* Palestine      Explorers"    of 

of  Gen.  xr.  10.     (Schwars,  202.)  1866   fix  it  at  Tell  Harah,  two  miles 

s  Joshua  xi  10.    In  an  Arabic  version  S.E.  of  Eedesh-Naphtali     See  Appendix 

mentioned    by  Schwan   (91),   Jabin  is  to  Sermons  in  the  East^  p.  199. 
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But  the  main  centre  of  Attraction  is  the  higher  source  of  the 
Jordan.  Underneath  the  high  red  limestone  cUff'  which  oTer- 
hangs  the  town  it  bursts  out ;  not,  as  in  the  lower  or  westem- 
p^^  most  source,  in  a  fall  spring,  but  in  many  rivulets", 
which,  issuing  from  the  foot  of  the  rock,  first  form 
a  large  basin,  and  then  collect  into  a  rushing  stream.  It 
penetrates  through  the  thickets  on  the  hill  side,  and  in  the 
vale  below,  at  some  point  which  has  never  been  exactly  verified, 
joins  the  stream  from  Dan.  In  the  face  of  the  rock  immediately 
above  the  spring  is  the  large  grotto  which  furnished  a  natural 
sanctuaiy  not  indeed  to  the  Israelites,  who  perhaps  never  pene- 
trated so  far,  but  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of 
Antioch.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  how  slightly 
iu  the  choice  of  their  natural  sanctuaries  the  Hebrews  seem  to 
have  been  infiueuced  by  the  local  beauty  or  grandeur  of  the 
spot ;  how  modem  is  that  "  religion  of  caves "  which  in  the 
Christian  times  of  Palestine  has  played  so  important  a  part*. 
At  last  we  have  arrived  at  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  and  this 
shows  that  we  are  on  the  confines  of  the  Gentile  world.  The 
cavern -sanctuary  of  GieBarea,  unknown  to  Israelite  history,  was 
at  once  adopted  by  the  Grecian  settlers,  both  in  itself  and  for 
its  romantic  situation  the  nearest  likeness  that  Syria  affords  of 
the  beautiful  limestone  grottos  which  in  their  own  country  were 
inseparably  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  sylvan  Pan. 
This  was  the  one  Paneum  or  "  sanctuary  of  Pan  "  within  the 
limits  of  Palestine ;  which  before  the  building  of  Philip's  city 
gave  to  the  town  the  name  of  Paneas,  a  name  which  has  out- 
hved  the  Roman  substitute,  and  still  appears  in  the  modem 
appellation  of  Banias.  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  face  of  the 
rock  testify  its  original  purpose  j  the  reverence  thus  begun,  was 
continued  by  the  Romans ;  the  white  mai'ble  temple  built  by 
Herod  to  Augustus  crowned  its  summit;  and  in  later  times 
Jewish  pilgrims*  mistook  the  traces  of  this  Gentile  worship  for 
the  vestiges  of  the  altar  of  the  Danites  and  Jeroboam ;  and 
Christian  or  Mussulman  devotion  has  erected  above  it  one  of 

'  •'  The  cILfls  »re  nboot  80  feet  high,  ■  pUtean  at  tha  btiae  of  tba  alifii,  abitded 

of  compact  baff-ooloiirad   limntone,  the  h;  i  renlant  grove  of  pa]ilan  and  oleka- 

iOrfiBeof  whichhMCEddenedin  weather-  ders."    (Journ.  As.  Boc,  iri.  11). 

ing."  '  See  Chapter  II. 

(CnptitiDKBwbald,JoDrn.Ai.Soc.iTi.4.)  •  BeDJnmJa  of  Tudela,  B&rljr  TnTtUen, 

■  "Three  (?)  itraaou  irbich  £all  orer  SO. 
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t.he  numerous  tombs  dedicated  to  the  mysterious  saint  whom 
the  one  calls  St.  George  and  the  other  Elijah. 

But  amidst  theae  Pagan  recollections  of  Faneas  or  Cfesarea 
Pbilippi,  there  is  one  passage  vhich  brings  it  within  the 
confines  of  Sacred  History.  As  it  is  the  northernmost  frontier 
of  Palestine,  so  it  is  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  journeys  of 
Our  Lord.  In  the  turning-point  of  His  history,  when  "  from 
that  time  many  of  His  disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  Him,"  when  even  the  Twelve  seemed  likely  "  to  go  away;" 
and  He  "  could  no  more  walk  in  Judtea  because  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  Him;"  then  He  left  Bis  familiar  haunts  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  to  return  to  them,  as  far  as. we  know,  only  once  more. 
He  crossed  to  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  lake,  and  passed,  . 
as  it  would  seem,  up  the  rich  plain  along  its  eastern  side',  and 
came  into  "  the  parts,"  into  "  the  villages  "  of  Geesarea  Philippi. 
It  is  possible  that  He  never  reached  the  city  itself;  but  it  must 
at  least  have  been  in  its  neighbourhood  that  the  confession  of 
Peter  was  made ;  the  rock  on  which  the  Temple  of  Augustus 
stood,  and  from  which  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  issue,  may 
possibly  have  suggested  the  words  which  now  run  round  the 
dome  of  St,  Peter's.  And  here  one  cannot  but  ask  uomitor 
what  was  the  "high  mountain"  on  which  six  days  theTruu- 
from  that  time,  whilst  still  in  this  region,  "  He  was  *°™  °°' 
transfigured"  before  His  three  disciples?  It  is  impossible  to 
look  up  from  the  plain  to  the  towering  peaks  of  Hermon, 
almost  the  only  mountain  which  deserves  the  name  in  Palestine, 
niul  one  of  whose  ancient  titles  was  derived  from  this  circum- 
stance', and  not  be  struck  with  its  appropriateness  to  the 
scene.  The  fact  of  its  rising  high  above  all  the  other  hills  of 
Palestine,  and  of  its  setting  the  last  limit  to  the  wanderings  of 
Him  who  was  sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
falls  in  with  the  supposition  which  the  words  inevitably  force 
upon  us.     The  sacredness  of  Hermon  in  the  eyes  of  the  sur- 
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it  did  not  give  it  the  name,  of  "the  Holy  Mountain*."  High 
up  on  its  southern  slopes  there  must  be  many  a  point  where 
the  disciples  could  be  taken  "  apart  by  themselves."  Even  the 
transient  comparison  of  the  celestial  splendour  with  the  snow, 
where  alone  it  could  be  seen  in  Palestine,  should  not,  perhaps, 
be  wholly  overlooked.  At  any  rate,  the  remote  heights  above 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  witnessed  the  moment,  when  His 
work  in  His  own  peculiar  sphere  being  ended,  He  set  His  face 
for  the  last  time  "  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem'." 

«  2  Pet.  i.  18.     See  Chapter  XII.  «  Mark  ix.  2.  8  ;  Luke  ix.  51. 


NOTE 

ON  THB  NOBTHBBN  BOUNDABT. 


I  B.ATE  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  perplex  the  question  of  the 
boundary  of  Palestine  by  including  the  large  tracts  northward  and 
eastward,  which  are  given  as  parts  of  the  Israelite  possessions  in  the 
first  journey  of  the  spies,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  in 
the  prophetical  descriptions  of  Ezekiel.  But  it  may  be  necessary 
to  notice  the  position  advanced  by  Havemick  (Pentateuch,  148), 
that  *'  Dan,"  the  Danite  settlement  and  the  northern  boundary,  was 
different  &om  "  Dan  "  in  Gen.  ziv.  14,  and  was  situated  not  on  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  but  in  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria.  The  only 
argument  in  favour  of  this  position  is  the  mention,  in  Judg.  xviii.  28, 
of  Beth-£ehob,  which  in  JN'um.  xiii.  21,  appears  on  the  way  to 
Hamath.  But  this  (in  the  total  imcertainty  of  the  site  of  Behob) 
can  hardly  stand  against  the  decisive  arguments  on  the  other  side. 
1.  Josephus  (Ant.  VIII.  viii.  4)  expressly  identifies  the  northern 
Dan  with  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  (Ant.  Y.  iii.  1)  calls  the 
plain  of  Merom  ''the  great  plain  of  the  Sidonians."  2.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Bashan  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  22.  3.  The  word  for  "valley" 
in  Judg.  xviii.  28,  is  Mnek^  and  not  BiJca^ah^  the  term  uniformly 
(and  stUl)  applied  to  the  Plain  of  CoBle-Syria. 
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LEBANON    AND    ANTI-LEBANON 


With  Dan,  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  the  Holy  Land  terminates. 
But  its  scenery  and  geography  cannot  be  considered  complete 
without  a  few  words  on  the  vast  mountain  region  which  forms 
its  physical  barrier,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  coimtry.  The  double  range  of  the  Lebanon  and 
the  Anti-Lebanon  close  the  Land  of  Promise  on  the  north,  a^  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  south;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
one  part  or  other  of  these  ranges,  though  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Palestine,  is  almost  always  within  view.  ^„^q^^  *° 
The  thunder-storm,  which  the  Psalmist  tracks  in  its 
course  throughout  his  country,  begins  by  making  the  solid  frame 
of  Lebanon  and  Sirion  to  leap  for  fear,  like  the  buffaloes  of  their 
own  forests,  and  ends  by  shaking  the  distant  wilderness  of  the  lofty 
cliffs  of  Kadesh.*  From  the  moment  that  the  traveller  reaches  the 
plain  of  Shechem  in  the  interior,  nay,  even  from  the  depths*  of  the 
Jordan-valley  by  the  Dead  Sea,  the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon 
are  visible.  The  ancient  names  of  this  double  range  are  all 
significant  of  this  position.  It  was  "  Sion,"*  "the  upraised"; 
or  "  Hermon,"  "the  lofty  peak";  or  "  Shenir,"'  and  "  Sirion," 
the  glittering  "  breast-plate  **  of  ice ;  or,  again,  "  Lebanon,"  the 
'*  Mont  Blanc  "  of  Palestine ;  "  the  White  Mountain  "  *  of  ancient 


»  Fs.  xxix.  8—8. 

'  For  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
WilliamB,  author  of  *'Thd  Holy  City." 

'  Dent.  ir.  48. 

^  Deut.  iU.  0  ;  Cant.  iy.  8  ;  Esekiel 
xxyii.  5. 


'  Such  is  the  meaning  of  Lebanon — 
the  *'Wliite  Moan  tain;"  and  Jehd  e» 
Sheyhk^i'^Q  **  Mountain  of  the  Old  Man;" 
Jehel  et-Ti/j—ihe  "Mountain  of  Ice," 
doubtlesa  derived  from  the  snowy  top.  It 
is  the  natural  and  almost  uniform  name 
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times ;  the  monntain  of  the  "  Old  White-besded  Mac,"  or  the 
"  Mountain  of  Ice,"  in  modem  times.  So  long  as  its  showy 
tops  were  Been,  there  was  never  wanting  to  the  Hebrew  poetry 
the  image  of  unearthly  grandeur,  which  nothing  else  but  per- 
petual snow  can  give ;  especially  as  seen  in  the  summer,  when 
"  the  firmament  around  it  seems  to  be  on  fire." '  And  not 
grandeur  only,  but  fertility  and  beauty  were  held  up,  as  it  were, 
on  its  heights,  as  a  model  for  the  less  fortunate  regions  which 
looked  up  to  it.  The  "  dews  "  of  the  mists  that  rose  from  the 
watery  ravines,  oc  of  the  clouds  that  rested  on  the  summit  of 
Hermon  were  perpetual  witnesses  of  freshness  and  coolness, — 
the  sources,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  Ibe  moisture,  which  was  to  the 
laud  of  Palestine  what  the  fragrant  oil  was  to  the  garments  of 
the  High  Priest;  what  the  refreshing  influence  of  brotherly 
love  was  to  the  whole  community.'  Still  more  was  this  luxn- 
rirmt  life  of  vegetation  rooted  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  the  western  range,  which  in  this  respect  &r 
exceeds  its  eastern  rival.  "  His  fruit  shall  shake  like  Leba- 
non."* This  is  the  description  which  only  applies  to  the  thin 
threads  of  verdure,  or  the  occasional  spots  of  cultivation,  in  the 
desert  heights  of  Hermon ;  but  is  literally  true  of  the  slopes 
and  terraces  of  Lebanon,  as  they  overhang  the  bay  of  Beir&t, 
or  of  Tripoli.*  In  the  longings  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  the 
one  distinct  image  which  blended  with  the  general  hope  of 
seeing  "  the  good  land  beyond  Jordan  "  was  of  "  tbe  '  good ' 
mountain,  even  Lebanon."  * 


of  tbe  hi^heat  maanlaJDi  ia  all  eountriM 
—  Mont  Blanii,  HumJarab  (ia  fiuiKnt 
ngnlf;in)[  mouy),  IdUiiii,  HsmoB  tpro- 
babt  J  [rom  the  ume  root),  Siom  NeTada, 
Ben  Nevit,  Snowdon. 

■  Clarke's  Travcla,  It.  208. 

*  Such  mnet  be  ths  general  meauiog  of 
tbe  comp&risoii  of  concord  tq  "thedev  of 
Hermon,  that  descended  on  the  moun- 
tain! of  Zion."  Fs.  cuiiii.  S.  IfZionbe 
hero  JeruBalem,  tbs  RnBO  mart  be  tbat 
the  beneEcial  eSecta  of  the  cool  laponn 
of  the  lottj  Hermon  were  felt  eren  to  the 
drj  aod  diatant  moantajni  of  Jnda*. 
(Compare  the  pauige  jtut  lefaired  to,  Fa. 
nil.  5— 8.)  It  is,  boweTer,  jnit  poMxble 
tliat  Eton  ma;  here  be  naed  foe  Sion,  tbe 


ancient  mune  of  Hermon,  and  the  ai- 
pmrion    ia   tbeo    merslj   the   Hebrew 

paiallelijnn.  Thit  ia  aligbtly  ooofinned 
bj  the  a»  of  the  planU,  "  monntuna," 
ubieb,  thoagb  applicable  to  the  TMt 
nage  of  Hennoo,  ia  not  applicable,  and 
ia  not  elsevhera  nged,  fur  the  hill  of 
Jeroaalem.  For  tbe  &ct  of  the  dev  o( 
Bermon,  aae  Taa  de  Velde,  i.  127. 

'  Pa.  IxiiL  IS.  See  the  description  of 
the  Tinejtarda  and  orcbarda  of  Lebaaon 
in  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  438,  4S9. 

*  Tbe  light  poplars,  a*  on  the  table- 
landa  of  Spain,  fbnn  the  chief  foliage  of 
Anti-Lebajioa ;  Gn  and  pints,  of  Lebuoa. 

*  Dent.  iii.  25. 
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I.  The  two  ranges  vere  fiirther  distiDguiBhed  bj  an  antique 
sanctity,  of  wMch  traces  still  remain.  Of  Hermon  it  has  been 
already'  noticed  that  it  was  probably  the  scene  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, and  may  thus  have  been  the ' '  Holy  Momitain  " 
— the  only  mountain  bo  called  in  the  New  Testament,  ^^^p'"  <^ 
Of  this  eacrednees  the  proofs  are  manifold.  It  is,  as  Dr. 
Bobinson*  truly  remarks,  girded  with  ancient  temples.  "  They  are 
found  in  all  situations — crowning  hills  and  mountain  tops ;  or 
secluded  in  valleys  and  deep  gorges.  Hie  founders  and  worship- 
pers have  disappeared  for  unknown  ages.  Whether  they  were 
Phoenicians  or  Oreeco- Syrians,  we' cannot  tell;  they  have  left 
behind  no  trace  but  these  their  works,  and  no  record  how  or  why 
these  works  were  erected." '  That  on  its  summit,  of  which  some* 
iTiins  are  still  to  be  traced,  was  noticed  by  Jerome.  To  this, 
on  its  heights  or  tn  its  close  neighbourhood,  may  be  added  no 
less  than  seventeen.  Six  are  to  be  seen  on  its  more  southern 
uplands,  Hukleh,  Kul'at  Bustra,  Hibbariyeh,  Neby  Safa,  Deir 
el-Aghayr,  and  Burkush.  That  of  Neby  Safa  "  stood  facing  the 
east,  dire oUy  over  against  Hermon,  in  his  most  imposing  aspect." ' 
That  of  Hibbariyeh  "  fronts  directly  on  the  great  chasm  of  Wady 
Shib'a,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge  as  if  to  catch  the  first  traces 
of  the  morning  sun  rising  over*  Hermon."  That  of  Bukleh, 
which  is  further  east, "  fronts  westward,"  "  also  towards  the  snows 
of  Hermon,"  and  is  distinguished  by  a  finely  carved  human 
countenance,  as  if  intended  for  Baal'  or  Astarte.  That  of 
Deir  el-Ashayr  fronts  eastward,  and  is  remarkable  as  consisting 
of  a  double  edifice,  one  behind  the  other,  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Baalbek.' 

Eleven  more  can  be  traced  in  the  passes  of  the  Anti-Lebanon 
westward  of  Damascus.  One,  indeed  two,  stand  over  the 
source  of  Ain  Fijeh,  as  if  to  consecrate  that  most  abundant  of 
all  the  Syrian' springs,  the  supposed  source  of  the  Barada; 
large  traces  of  another,  also  in  connection  with  the  river,  ore*  at 
Kefr-Zeit.     Another,  of  which  the  many  columnar  fiagments 

■  Cli»pt«r  li.  p.  899.  '  Ibid.  in.               '  Ibid.  489. 

>  Bobiii»ii,  IM.  Bm.  4S2.  >  Ibid.   1S7.     Thii  I   mvr-  in  1863. 

'  Kobinaon,  Ibid.  418.  Tfaere  ii  a  good  repmentation  of  it  ID  Mr. 

'  PoHer,  ID  Kob.  Ibid.  iS2.  Bedford'!  Photogr«p]«, 

»  Robin«on,  Ibid.  4!fl.  'Ibid.  *78. 
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give  its  name  to  the  village  where  they  are  found — Kefr-el- 
Awamid — "the  village  of  the  columns" — is  near  Ahila,  and 
must  have  faced  towards  the  sacred  hill  now  crowned  by  the 
alleged  tomb  of  Abel ;  itself,  as  it  would  seem,  planted  on  a  more 
ancient  sanctuary.  Two  or  three  cluster  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  below  Bludftn.  By  one  of  these  stands  a  clump  of  aged 
ilexes ;  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Hazuri^  near 
Banifts,  the  best  likeness  remaining  in  Syria  of  the  ancient  grpres 
of  Astarte.  On  a  rude  altar  among  the  trees,  by  an  immemorial 
usage,  which  has  given  to  the  spot  the  name  of  Um-esh-Shu- 
kakif,*  "  the  Mother  of  Fragments,''  the  neighbouring  villagers 
are  in  the  habit  of  breaking  earthen  jars.  The  hill  of  Nebi 
Yunas  (the  Prophet  Jonah)  above  Blud&n,  is  in  like  manner  full 
of  similar  remains.  At  its  foot,  in  the  plain  of  Sura^a,  are 
two  evidently  consecrated  to  the  spring  which  gushes  out  from 
its  sides — Ain  Fowar.  Half  way  up  is  a  third ;  on  its  summit 
are  two,  one  of  more  antique  appearance  than  the  other,  both 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  Hermon  and  the  surround- 
ing villages. 

To  this  array  of  heathen  sanctuaries  must  be  added  the  legends 
of  later  Jewish  or  popular  tradition.     The  ruined  edifice  called 

Nimrod's  tomb,  is  shown  at  Kefr  Hawy,  on  the  summit 
Nimrod.        of  thePass  of  Hermou,  between  Banifts  andDamascus. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  range  of  Anti-Ii- 
banus  has  been  long  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Abel.^ 
The  story  is  continued  in  a  striking  legend  attached  to  one  of  the 
most  romantic  passes  in  Syria,  through  which  the  Barada  rushes 

in  a  roaring  torrent.  This  pass  is  called  Suk  Barada, 
Aui.  °  ^^  el-Goosh,  from  a  fair  hold  there  on  the  banks  of 

the  stream.  It  is  crossed  by  a  single  arch,  called 
the  bridge  of  Suk.  High  up  in  the  rocks,  on  the  left 
bank,  are  tombs  and  broken  columns  in  fronts  and  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  road,  with  the  inscription  as  fresh  as  if  just 
cut.  On  the  right  bank  rises  a  lofty  hill,s  on  whose  summit 
is  seen  a  line  of  hll  black  trees.  They  are  seven  Sindians 
or  Syrian  oaks.  The  following  is  the  story'  told  concerning 
them  in  the  neighbourhood: — "Habid  (Cain)  and  Habil  (Abel) 

*  Porter,  Five  Tears  in  Damaacns,  i.  281.  '  See  Jelal-ed-din,  427. 
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were  the  two  sons  of  Adam.  The  whole  world  was  divided 
between  them ;  and  this  was  the  canse  of  their  quarrel. 
Habil  moved  his  boundary  stones  too  far ;  Habid  threw  them 
at  him,  and  Habil  fell.  His  brother,  in  great  grief,  carried  the 
body  on  his  back  for  five  hundred  years,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  it.  At  last,  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  he  saw  two  birds 
fighting, — the  one  killed  the  other,  washed  him,  and  buried 
him  in  the  ground.  Habid  did  the  like  for  his  brother's  body, 
and  planted  his  staff  to  mark  the  spot,  and  from  this  staff  the 
seven  trees  grew  up  over  the  tomb  which  is  still  shown."  At 
the  entrance  of  the  pass  stood,  in  ancient  times,  the  city  of 
Abila,  the  capital  of  Abilene^  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  connexion  with  a  series  of  dates.*  The  name,  no 
doubt,  originated  the  legend;  the  word  "  Abil"  (meadow)  would 
be  a  natural  designation  of  a  town  at  the  exit  of  the  Barada 
through  the  green  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  defile,  and  the  same 
change  of  'Abel'  into  *  Abila'  under  like  circumstances,  occurs 
in  the  town  of  **  Abel-Shittim."  On  the  western  slopes  of  Anti- 
Libanus  is  the  tomb  of  Nebi-Shit — "the  Prophet 
Seth.*'  It  stands  conspicuous  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  ^JJ^  ^ 
with  its  two  white  domes,  just  where  the  great  view  of 
Coele-Syria  opens  in  the  descent.  Bound  it  lies  the  village  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  sanctuary.  The  larger  of  the  two  domes 
marks  the  mosque ;  the  lesser,  the  tomb,  which  joins  it  at  an 
obtuse  angle.  The  tomb  is  seen  through  a  rough  grating.  It  is 
in  a  galler}',  extending  like  a  long  low  chest  for  a  length  of 
sixty  feet,  covered,  as  usual,  with  offerings.  '*  It  would  have 
been  twenty  feet  longer,"  said  the  attendant,  "but  the  Prophet 
Seth,  who  came  here  preaching  to  the  people  who  worshipped 
cows,  was  killed  by  them,  and  was  hastily  'buried,  with  his 
knees  doubled  under  his  legs.  Every  Friday  night  a  light 
shines  in  the  tomb."  *    The  reverence  for  the  dead  Patriarch 


1  Luke  iii.  1.  See  Porter's  Vire  Tears 
in  Damascus,  i.  263—266,  for  a  good 
general  accoant  and  map  of  the  pass.  The 
legend  I  derived  from  a  peasant  of  Zeb- 
dani  in  1853.  For  a  more  special  account 
of  the  tombs  and  inscriptions,  and  a  full 
discassion  of  its  connection  with  Lysanios 


in  Luke  iii.  1,  see  Robinson,  Lat.  Bas.  p. 
479 — 484.  I  may  mention  that  on  re- 
visiting the  spot  in  1862,  the  inscription 
appeared  to  me  to  ran,  not,  as  in  Robin- 
son, 'Mmpendiis  Abilenoram,"  but  **im- 
pendiis  Abilensinm." 
'  Compare  note  to  Chapter  VI.  p.  277. 
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Tomb  of 
NoAh. 


is,  as  usual  at  Mussulmans'  tombs,  very  strong.  "Tell  him," 
said  the  guardian  of  the  mosque — on  seeing  an  English  traveller 
inadvertently  turning  his  back  on  the  tomb — "  that  he  would 
not  turn  his  back  on  the  Sultan ;  why  not  show  equal  regard  to 
the  Prophet."  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vale  of  Coele-Syria, 
and  therefore  nearly  facing  the  tomb  of  Seth,  immediately  close 
to  the  village  of  Muallakah,  is  the  similar  mosque  of 
Nebi-Nuach^— the  "  Prophet  Noah,"  though  smaller, 
and  apparently  less  honoured.  He  "  having  died  a 
natural  death,  ttnd  been  therefore  buried  at  peace,**  the  tomb 
was  proportionally  longer  than  that  of  Seth,  being  nearly  120 
feet  in  length,  the  feet  being  supposed  to  rest  in  a  welL  Two 
or  three  other  temples  exist  not  far  off:  Mejdel  further  south, 
and  Ain-Ata  further  north,  in  the  same  plain. 

But  Baalbek  stands  supreme,  and  may  well  close  this  series  of 
the  sanctuaries  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Its  identification  with  any  Bib- 
lical site  must  remain  extremely  uncertain.  It  may 
possibly  be  Baalath,  the  frontier  city  of  Solomon,  or 
Baalhamon,  the  pleasure-garden  of  the  Canticles,  or  Baal- 
Hermon,  the  sanctuary  of  Baal  in  Hermon,  or  Baal-Gad,  ("the 
gathering  of  Baal")  **  under  Hermon." '  But  against  each  of  those 
suppositions  there  are  objections  which  must  prevent  us  from 
coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  on  the  subject  Of  its 
general  importance,  however,  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
size  and  beauty  of  the  buildings  render  them  at  once  a  physical 
landmark  and  a  historical  monument  which  no  notice  of  Syria 
can  omit.  "  In*  vastness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in 
Western  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe."  The  ranges  of 
columns  which  give  their  peculiar  grace  to  the  edifices,  belong 


Baalbek. 


*  Early  tniTellera  were  told  that  the 
Ark  was  built  here  (De  Brocquidre,  in 
Early  Travellera,  p.  298).  It  is  curious 
that  the  statements  respecting  the  mea- 
sarements  of  this  tomb  should  be  -so 
various.  Burckhardt  gives  it  at  only  ten 
feet  (p.  5).  The  most  accurate  account 
is  in  Lepsius,  who  visited  both  tombs 
(Letters,  pp.  338,  345).  The  tomb  of  Eve, 
at  Jedda,  is  200  paces  long  (Barton's 
Pilgrimage,  iii.  3S8).     That  of  Joshua, 


on  the  Giant's  Mountain,  near  Oonataa* 
tinople,  is  thirty  feet. 

>  Baalath  (1  Kings  ix.  28)  is  strongly 
advocated  by  Mr.  Hogg  (The  Names  of 
Baalbec,  pp.  2 — 4).  Baal-hamon,  Cant, 
viii.  11.  Baal-hermon,  1  Ohron.  r.  23, 
Judg.  iii.  3.  Baal-Gad,  Joshua  zi.  17  : 
this  is  advocated  by  Bitter.  Several  of 
these  names  may,  in  fact,  be  synonyms 
for  the  same  place. 

^  Robinson,  Lat.  Res.  517. 
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to  the  same  age  of  later  Boman  magnificence  which  has  left  so 
many  proud  memorials  of  itself  throughout  the  East.  But 
there  are  touches  of  an  earlier  antiquity  which  give  it  a  true 
connection  with  the  history  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Its 
situation  was  probably  fixefd  by  the  necessity  of  a  sanctuary  to 
greet  the  travellers  and  merchants  on  the  great  caravan  route 
between  Damascus  and  Tyre,  as  Petra  between  Damascus  and 
the  Gulf  of  Elath.  Its  name,  even  if  we  cannot  connect  it  with 
any  Biblical  spot,  evidently  points  to  its  connection  with  Baal — 
Baal-bek,  ''the  assembly  \ or  gathering  of  Baal,"  as  its  Greek 
name,  *'  Heliopolis,"  shows  the  identification  of  Baal  with  the 
stm.  Baal  was,  in  Greek  Mythology,  identified  as  the  supreme 
God  with  Jupiter,  as  the  Sun-God  with  Apollo ;  and  hence,  in 
the  description  of  the  different  temples  included  within  the 
vast  sanctuary,  has  arisen,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  a 
confusion  between  the  two,  which  it  is  now  almost  impossible 
to  rectify.'  Like  the  temples  of  Baal  at  Samaria  and  at  Gades, 
it  included  the  inferior  deities  as  well  as  the  chief  Sun-God 
himself.  "  To  the  Gods  of  Heliopolis  "  is  the  inscription  which 
still  testifies  to  the  plurality  of  divinities  worshipped  here.  • 
The  influence  of  Egypt  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  legend  of 
the  sacred*  image  brought  from  the  Egyptian  City  of  the  Sun 
— *«  On  " — "  Heliopolis," — but  by  some  striking  peculiarities  of 
Egyptian  architecture :  as,  for  example,  the  Egyptian  symbol 
of  a  winged  globe  is  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  great  court ; 
an  Egyptian  capital  crowns  one  of  the  columns  of  the  lesser 
temple;  and^  the  crested  eagle  with  its  outspread  wings  in  the 
portal,  occupies  the  same  relative  position,  and  apparently 
represents  the  same  idea,  as  the  wings  of  the  Egyptian  door- 
ways. "Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  shall  be  my  refuge" 
is  the  most  general  expression  in  which  the  figure  appears  in 
the  Biblical  imagery;  "  The  *8un  of  righteousness  shall  rise  with 


^  '*Bekka"  is  the  same  word  as 
"Mecca,"  the  m  and  b  being  interchanged, 
as  in  the  name  of  Baalbek  itself— pro- 
nounced sometimes  Maalbek.  Bek  is  to 
press,  as  in  a  crowd :  Meh,  to  sack  oat 
clean,  as  a  young  camel  the  milk  from 
the   udder.      I   derive  this  information 


from  Dr.  Vandyck  of  Beirut. 

3  See  Mr.  Hogg,  The  Names  of  Baal- 
bec,  p.  47. 

'  Maerobius,  Saturn,  i.  23  (Robinson, 
Lat.  Bes.  518). 

*  l^Ialachi  It.  2. 
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healing  in  his  wings/'  is  the  thought  which  is  more  directly 
illustrated  by  the  eagle  of  Baal-bek.  Finally,  tiie  huge  sub- 
structions of  the  outer  enclosure  probably  point  to  the  earliest 
foundation  of  the  building,  Phoenician,  Jewish,  or  Syrian.  The 
three  vast  stones,  which  for  a  long  period  gave  to  the  whole 
building  the  name  of  the  "Three-Stone"  {Triliihon)^  exceed 
in  size  even  those  of  Hebron  or  Jerusalem;  and,  with  the 
still  vaster  stone*  on  which  they  rest,  present  the  most  gigantic 
masses  of  hewn  stone  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  In  the 
adjacent  quarry  are  to  be  seen  the  stones  still  standing  against 
the  rock,  like  tall  trees  waiting  to  be  felled ;  one  already  lies 
prostrate,  with  the  lines  drawn  across  its  two  ends,  as  if  for  the 
cutting  off  of  the  ^unfinished  parts.  - 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  of  Baalbek  the  worship 
of  Baal  lingered  to  the  latest  days^  of  Paganism,  with  a  union 
of  licentiousness  and  ferocity  which  rendered  the  spot  a 
memorial,  on  its  darker  side,  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Canaan, 
— ^as  its  magnificence  and  beauty  recalls  the  brighter  and  nobler 
side  of  the  faith  of  the  whole  ancient  world. 

Two  great  valleys  part  the  Anti- Lebanon  from  the  Lebanon. 
The  southernmost  and  smallest  of  the  two  is  the  W&dy-et-Teim,' 

the  vale  of  the  Hasbany  or  Hasbeya  river — the  *geo- 
the^HMbany.  graphical,  though  not  the  historical,  source  of  the  Jor- 

dan.  The  whole  valley  has  its  sacred  associations,  but 
it  derives  them  not  from  Classical  or  Hebrew  times,  but  from  the 
singular  sect  which  there  first  established  itself  in  strength.  Tt 
was  the  refuge,  in  the  eleventh  century,  of  Derazy,  the  founder 
of  the  Druzes.  At  Hasbeya  is  their  original  sanctuary,'  and 
from  the  hills  and  villages,  along  this  valley  have  radiated  their 
settlements  through  the  whole  of  the  two  ranges. 

The  northern  valley  is  one  of  wider  extent  and  wider  fame. 

"  Coele-Syria"  or  "the  Basin  of  Syria  "  was  the  name 
Cale^yria.     g^^en  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  to  the  vast  green  plain 

which  divides  the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non, the  former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest  to 

'  It  is  of  a  darker  colour,  and  is  hewn  >  Robinson,  Lat  Res.  522,  523. 

away  at  the  top.     It  is  68  feet  lung  :  the  '  ibid.  380,  430. 

others  are  64.     Whether  it  is  one  or  two  *  Ibid.  412. 
stones,  is  difficult  to  determine. 
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the  north,  behind  which  lie  the  Cedars ;  the  latter  in  the  still  more 
snowy  crest  of  Hermon ;  the  culmination  of  the  range  being  thus 
in  the  one  at  the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity, 
of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view  of  this  great  valley  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  being  exactly  to  the  eye  what  it  is  on  maps 
— ^the  "  hollow  **  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of  "  Syria,"  or, 
according  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  denomination,  which  has 
subsisted  almost  unchanged  from  the  time  of  Amos  to  the 
present  day,  the  broad  "  Cleft,"  Beka'ah  or  Buka'a.  A  screen, 
through  which  the  Leontes  breaks  out,  closes  the  south  end  of 
tlie  plain.  There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too 
remote  to  be  visible,  "  the  entering-in*  of  Hamath,"  so  often 
mentioned  as  the  extreme  limit  in  this  direction  of  the  widest 
possible  dominion  of  the  Israelite  Empire. 

II.  From  the  plain  of  Coele  -  Syria  we  mount  the  range  of 
Lebanon.  Its  physical  features  have  been  already  described.   Its 
connexion  with  the  western  portions  of  the  Holy  Land      •  v 
must  have  been  as  close  as  those  of  Hermon  with  the 
eastern  portions.     From  its  southern  extremity  the  views  over 
Palestine  must  have  been  those  which  the  Assyrian  conquerors 
enjoyed  as  they  first  looked  from  "the  Hower  of  Lebanon"  upon 
their  prey.  "  I  have  travelled,"  says  M.  Van  de  Velde,  **in  no  part 
of  the  world  where  I  have  seen  such  a  variety  of  glorious  moun- 
tain scenes  within  so  narrow  a  compass.  Not  the  luxurious  Java, 
not  the  richly  wooded  Borneo,  not  the  majestic  Sumatra  or 
Celebes,  not  the  paradise-like  Ceylon,  far  less  the  grand  but 
naked  mountains  of  South  Africa,  or  the  low  impenetrable 
woods  of  the  West  Indies,  are  to  be  compared  to  the  south- 
western projecting  mountains  of  Lebanon.     In  those  lands  all 
is  green  or  all  is  bare.    An  Indian  landscape  has  something 
monotonous  in  its  superabundance  of  wood  and  jungle  that  one 
wishes  in  vain  to  see  intermingled  with  rocky  cliffs  or  with 
towns  or  villages.    In  the  bare  table-lands  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
the  eye  discovers  nothing  but  rocky  cliffs.     .      .      .      It  is  not 
so,  however,  with  the  southern  ranges  of  Lebanon.      Here 
there  are  woods  and  mountains,  streams  and  villages,  bold  rocks 

J  Nam.  xiii.  21;    2   Kings  xiv.  26  ;      Schwara,  25  ;  Piickler  Mnskau,  iii.  22. 
2  Chron.  xii.  8  ;  Vande  Velde,  ii.  470;  «  Cant.  vii.  4. 
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and  green  cultivated  fields,  land  and  sea  views.     Here,  in  one 
word,  yoa  find  all  that  the  eye  conld  desire  to  behold  on  this 

earth The  whole  of  Northern  Canaan  lies  at  oar 

feet.  Is  not  this  Sidon  ?  Are  not  those  Sarepta,  and  Tyre, 
and  Ras-el-Abiad  ?  I  see  also  the  Castle  of  ShQklf,  and  the 
gorge  of  the  Leontes,  and  the  hills  of  Safed,  and,  in  the 
distance,  the  basin  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  with  the  hills  of 
Bashan,  far,  far  awaj,  and  all  these  hundreds  of  Tilla|;es 
between  the  spot  we  are  at  and  the  sea-coast.  ■  .  .  Half  a 
day  would  not  suffice  for  taking  the  angles  of  such  an  ocean 
of  villages,  towns,  castles,  rivers,  hills,  and  oapes."  ' 
.  Such  another  view  is  obtained  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  same  range — ^the  ridge  of  Dahar  close  to  the 
W&dy-et-Teim.  Lebanon  and  Hermon  are  visible  at  once  ; 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  spread  out  in  both  its  upper 
stages : — that  of  the  Hasbany  river — that  of  the  Merom  lake — 
ending  in  the  still  distinct  glimpse  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  It  is  one  of  the  best  geographical  prospects  in  Syria. 
The  historicEd  monuments  of  Lebanon  are  much  less  numeroos 
than  those  of  Anti- Lebanon.     The  Temple  of  Astarte  at  Af  ka  is 

the  only  one  of  importance.  From  its  romantic  defile 
j^^  ° "        the  river  of  Adonis"  ran  purple  to  the  sea"  with  "blood 

of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded ;"  that  is,  with  the  stains 
of  the  red  earth  which  gave  birth  to  the  legend.  The  Nahr-el-Kelb 
— the  "Dog" or  "  Wolf" river, so  called  from  the  fabled  dog,  whose 
bark  at  the  approach  of  strangers  could  be  heard  as  far  as  Cyprus 

—is  marked  by  the  confluenceof  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Scnlptarnudfouj-empiresofEgypt,  Assyria, Greece,  and  Rome; — • 
Nahr.el-K«lb,  80  remarkable  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  history. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  their  gradual  resuscitation 
from  the  neglect  of  centuries.  Maundrell  sees  them  for  a  moment, 
and  conjectures  them  to  be  "perhaps  the  representations  of  some 
persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepulchres  may  probably  also 
be  discovered  by  the  dUigent  observer."  Pococke  sees  in  them 
only  "  some  small  figures  of  men  in  relief  cut  out  in  different 
compartments,  but  very  much  defaced  by  time."     The  Boman 
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inscription  was  first  successfully  oopied.  Next,  the  Egyptian 
absorbed  the  attention  of  scholars.  Finally,  the  Assyrian  came 
no  less  distinctly  to  light.  The  Greek  inscription  is  too  insig- 
nificant to  deserve  notice,  were  it  not  for  its  connexion  with 
the  others.  It  is  on  the*  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  sculptures, 
abounding  as  they  do  along  the  face  of  the  rocky  wall,  that  the 
attention  of  the  Biblical  student  is  chiefly  fixed.' 

There,  side  by  side,  we  encounter  the  figures  ot  the  earliest 
and  latest  oppressors  of  Israel, — Barneses  and  Sennacherib. 
Barneses  must  have  passed  by  that  road  at  a  time  when'  the 
sacred  history  had  hardly  penetrated  into  these  parts.  His 
memorials  can  scarcely  seem  more  ancient  to  us  than  they  did 
to  the  earliest  Grecian  travellers.  When  we  trace  the  well- 
known  Egyptian  figures — ^the  king  and  the  god  as  usual  giving 
and  receiving  offerings, — ^it  is  with  the  same  feeling  as  that 
with  which  Herodotus  must  have  climbed  up  the  same  pathway 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  "In  the  part  of  Syria 
called  Palestine,"  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  I  myself  saw  the 
monuments  of  Sesostris  still  standing.**' 

But  the  visit  of  Sennacherib,  here  recorded,  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  his  scornful  speech  as  reported  by  the  prophet 
*  Isaiah,  and  opens  to  us  a  striking  historical  scene  in  this 
portion  of  Syria.  "  By  the  multitude  of  my  chariots  am  1 
come  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  to  the  sides  of 
Lebanon ;  and  I  will  cut  down  the  height  of  his  cedars  and 
the  beauty  of  his  cypresses ;  and  I  entered  into  the  height  of  his 
border,  and  the  forest  of  his  park.  I  have  digged,  and  drunk 
waters ;  I  have  made  a^  bridge."  *'  The  multitude  of  his  chariots," 
such  as  they  are  seen  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  of  the  further 
East,  must  have  wound  their  difficult  way  through  those  romantic 
gorges,  up  to  the  very  "  height  of  the  mountain  ranges,"  and 
along  "  the  extreme  edges  of  Lebanon,"  along  the  valleys  of 


1  Robinson,  Lat.  Bes.  619--624.  The 
discrepancies  of  travellers  as  to  what 
they  hare  seen  and  what  they  have 
not  seen  must  be  explained  by  the  dif- 
ferences of  light  and  shade  (see  Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  408).  To  me  (after  a  second 
figit  in  18d2)  it  is  equally  inoonoeiyable 


how  Lepsins  could  hare  read  the  hiero- 
glyphics, or  how  Robinson  should  hare 
£suled  to  see  the  figures. 

3  Herod,  ii.  106. 

'  Isaiah  xxxvii.  24,  25. 
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the  streams  which  he  drained  off  by  his  armies,  or  over  which 
he  threw  bridges  for  them  to  pass. 

But  there  was  one  spot  more  sacred  than  all,  to  which  the 
conqueror  boasts  that  he  had  penetrated.  He  had  gone  into 
'*  the  extremest  height  of  Lebanon,  the  forest  of  its  park  ;  "  and 
there  he  had  cut  down  with  relentless  insolence  "  the  height  of 
its  cedars,  the  beauty  of  its  '  fir  trees." 

In  these  words  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  recognise  the  sacred 
recess  of  the  present  cedars  of  Lebanon.  They  have  been  so  often 
Th  CediiM     described,  that  any  detailed  account  would  here  be 
superfluous.     But  a  few  words  may  be  allowed  for  a 
scene  so  interesting,  and  in  which  probably  some  new  impression 
is  received  by  every  traveller  who  approaches  them.  In  1853  I  had 
been  prevented  from  visiting  them  by  the  snow ;  and  the  same 
obstacle  in  1862  again  rendered  impossible  the  usual  route  over 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  from  Baalbek,  or  even  over  its  south- 
western shoulder  from  Afka.     For  this  reason  we  approached 
the  place  from  Tripoli.  As  the  W&dy-et-Teim,  the  valley  of  the 
Hasbany,  is  the  sacred  country  of  the  Druzes,  so  the  valleys 
and  hills  between  Tripoli  or  Ehden,  converging  towards  the  deep 
glen  of  the  "  Holy  River,"  the  Kadisha — ^probably  so  called  from 
its  numerous  monasteries — ^is  the  Kearoiuin,  the  sacred  country 
of  the  Maronites — the  fierce  Christian  sect  with  which  the 
Druzes  are  at  deadly  war.     On  the  edge  of  the  river  is  Kanobin 
(Coenobion),  the  residence  of  the  patriarch.   On  the  heights  above 
it  is  their  chief  village,  Ehden.     It  is  from  this  village,  with  its 
many'  churches,  and  its  beautiful  viaducts  surrounding  the  castle 
of  its  daring  chief,  Sheykh  Joseph,  that  the  ascent  is  made  to 
the  cedars.  A  wide  view  opens  of  the  long  terraces  of  the  moraines 
(as  they  are  technically  called)  of  ancient  glaciers  descending 
into  the  •  valley.     Here  a  slip  of  cultivated  land  reaches  up  into 
the  verge  of  their  desolate  fields.    Behind  this  is  a  semicircle  of 
the  snowy  range  of  the  summit  of  Lebanon.    Just  in  the  centre 
of  the  view,  in  the  dip  between  the  moraines  and  the  snow-clad 


^  I  have  left  the  rendering  of  the  A.Y. 
as  it  stands.  It  may  be  '*  cypresses**  or 
"  pines.'* 

*  The  rude  chnrches  in  the  Tillage  of 
Ehden  had  on  their  walls  pictures  of  the 


vision  of  La  Salette. 

'  See  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  on  the  Oedars 
of  Lebanon  in  Nat.  Hist.  Rer.  No.  t.  p.  12, 
which  contiuns  the  most  complete  sdenttfio 
account  of  the  cedars. 
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hills  behind,  ia  a  single  dark  massive  clump — the  sole  spot  of 
vegetation  that  marks  the  mountain  wilderness.  This  is  the 
Cedar  Grove.  It  disappears  as  we  ascend  the  intervening  range  ; 
and  does  not  again  present  itself  till  we  are  close  upon  it. 
Then  the  exactness  of  Sennacherib's  description  comes  out. 
It  is  hterally  on  the  very  "  edge  "  of  the  height  of  Lebanon — 
a  "  park  "  or  "  garden  "  of  the  forest,  or  "  garden  of  God,"  as 
truly  as  the  "jardin"  ot  "garden,"  well  known  to  Swiss  travel- 
lers in  the  bosom  of  the  moraines  of  Mont  Blano.  It  stands  as 
if  on  an  island  eminence,  broken  into  seven  lengths,  of  which 
six  are  arranged  round  the  seventh,  a  square  mount  in  the 
midst,  on  which  stands  the  rude  Maronite  chapel.  The  varia- 
tion of  tint  and  outline  thus  makes  the  whole  group  a  kind 
of  epitome  of  forest  scenery.  The  outskirts  of  the  eminence 
are  clothed  with  the  younger  trees,  whose  light  feathery  branches 
veil  the  more  venerable  patriarchs  in  the  interior  of  the  grove. 
This  younger  growth,  which  has  entirely  sprung  up  within  the 
last  two  centuries,  amounts  now  to  more  than  three  hundred.' 

The  older  trees,  which  are  so  different  in  appearance  as  to 
eeem  to  belong  to  a  different  race,  are  now  about  twelve  in 
number.  Their  forms  are  such  as  must  always  have  impressed 
the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  massive  branches, 
clothed  with  a  scaly  texture,  almost  like  the  skin  of  living 
animals,  and  contorted  with  all  the  multiform  irregularities  of 
age,  may  well  have  suggested  those  ideas  of  regal,  almost 
divine,  strength  and  solidity,  which  the  sacred  writers  ascribe 
to  them.  They  stand  at  the  apex,  so  to  say,  of  the  vegetable 
world.  "  From  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon*'  downwards, 
is  the  knowledge  of  Solomon,'  "  To  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  " 
upwards  is  the  destruction  of  the  trees  from  the  burning  bramble 
of  Jotham.'  The  intermarriage  of  the  inferior  plants  with  the 
cedar  is  the  most  inconceivable  presumption  of  all.*  The 
shivering  of  their  rock-like  stems  by  the  thunderbolt  ia  like 
tlie  shaking  of  the  solid  mountain  itself.*  In  ancient  days  the 
grove  must  have  been  much  more  extensive — or  rather,  perhaps, 

■  Lord  Lindnf't  TniTeli.   Dr,  Hooker,  '  Jndf^ea  ii.  15. 
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the  great  trees  then  overspread  the  whole.  Now  they  are 
huddled  together  in  two  or  three  of  the  central  vales ;  and  the 
peculiar  grace  of  the  long  sweeping  branches  feathering  down  to 
the  ground,  of  the  cedar,  as  transplanted  into  Europe,  is  there 
unknown.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  boughs  of  these  aged 
trees  are  held  up  by  a  younger  one ;  others,  again,  of  which  the 
trunks  are  decayed,  are  actually  supported  in  the  gigantic  arms 
of  their  elder  brethren.  But  in  earlier  times  the  breadth  and 
extent  of  the  trees  seem  to  be  as  much  noticed  as  their  height 
and  solidity.  The  cedar  is  the  model  of  the  ''  spreading 
abroad," — the  constant  growth — of  the  righteous  'man;  his 
boughs  are  "  multiplied,"  and  "  become  long,"  '« fidr,"  "  thick," 
"overshadowing"  in  "length"  and  in  "multitude."*  So 
vigorous  and  vast  was  this  life  of  the  cedar  groves,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  snows  and  waters  of  Lebanon  were 
gathered  up  into  them.  They  are*  "  filled  ;"  their  "  rest  is  by 
quiet  waters ; "  "  the  waters  make  them  great ;  the  deep  set  them 
up  on  ^high."  The  rills  from  the  siurounding  heights  collect 
on  the  upper  flats,  and  form  one  stream,  which  winds  amongst 
the  moraines  on  its  way  to  tbe  lower  flat,  whence  it  is  precipi- 
tated into  the  gorge  of  the  Kadisha.  The  cedars  grow  on  that 
portion  of  the  moraine  which  immediately  borders  this .  stream, 
and  nowhere  else.* 

And  the  spot  thus  becomes  a  centre  of  life  to  the  wilderness 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands.  "  Nature  was  never  silent  in 
the  forest ;  the  cicale  here  were  extraordinarily  loud ;  and  the 
trees  were  full  of  little  birds  of  the  brightest  green-and-gold 
plumage,  with  a  short  clear  note."*  This  is  the  very  scene  sug- 
gested to  Ezekiel,  who  reports'  that  under  the  cedar  "all  the  fowls 
of  the  air  nestle,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  bring  forth  their 
prey,"  and  still  more  in  the  Psalm  which  gathers  the  whole  of 
animal  life  round  the  cedars.'  "  The  birds  making  their  nests" 
— "the  storks  in  the  fir-trees" — the  "marmot"  or  shaphan  in 
the  surrounding  cliffs ;  the  chamois  on  the  hills ;  the  roaring  of 

1  Pa.  xciL  12.  >  Miss  Beaufort's  Syrian  Shrines,  278. 

'  Eiek.  xxxi.  S~9.  I  quote  from  this,  as  a  deudled  descrip' 

'  Ps.  civ.  1 6.  tioD  of  the  cedars  in  snmmer. 

^  Ksek.  xxxi.  4.  ^  Ezek.  xxxi.  6. 

*  Dr.  Hooker,  p.  12.  »  Ps.  cir.  17,  18. 
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the  lions  in  the  stiUness  of  the  night ;  whilst  the  distant  view  is 
filled  up  on  the  one  side  by  the  sea,  with  its  monsters,  its  vast 
animal  life,  and  its  ships,  and  on  the  other  by  the  *'  garment 
of  light  in  the  sky,"  the  "  clouds,"  and  the  "  wind"  on  the  moun- 
tain ;  the  springs  of  the  Kadisha,  and  the  other  rushing  streams 
of  the  Lebanon ;  the  cornfields  and  the  vineyards  on  the  nearer 
slopes, ''  for  tlie  service  of  man :  to  make  glad  and  to  strengthen 
the  heart  of  man."  *  And  if  their  very  appearance  and  aspect  thus 
connect  them  with  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  their  hiatory  is  also 
bound  up  with  its  history.  We  know  not  who  first  attacked 
the  forests  of  Lebanon ;  but  already,  in  the  time  of  David,  they 
were  invaded  for  the  building  of  the  palaces  at  Jerusalem. 
Many  were  the  trees  dragged  down  by  the  steep  descent — ^no 
doubt  to  the  harbour  of  Tripoli — to  be  embarked  on  rafts  for 
Joppa,  for  the  woodwork  of  Solomon's  Temple ;  and  for  the 
vast  palace  which,  from  its  rustic  carving  in  cedar- wood,  seems 
to  be  almost  a  transplantation  of  the  sacred  grove  to  Jerusalem 
— "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon ;  "  whilst  in  the  gardens, 
the  costly  cedars  transplanted  from  Lebanon  seemed  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  native  sycamore.'  For  statues,  for  houses, 
for  masts  of  ships,  the  huge  branches  were  carried  off  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  the  great  destroyer,  long  remembered, 
was  Senpacherib.  He  is  described  as  making  it  his  especial 
boast  that  he  had  penetrated  to  the  sacred  garden  or  park,  and 
cut  them  down ;  and  on  his  approach,  probably,  tibte  prophetio 
wail  is  lifted  up — "  Open  thy  doors,  0  Lebanon,  that  the  fire 
may  devour  thy  cedars :  Howl,  fir-tree,  for  the  cedar  is  fallen."* 
And  in  like  manner,  on  his  fall,  the  triumphant  cry  is  raised  in 
the  Lower  World — "  See,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying — Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller 
is  come  up  against  us."* 

Since  that  time  they  have  become  rarer  and  rarer.     Other 


s  I  owe  tbia  to  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Fre- 
mantle,  who  obeeryed  on  the  spot  that  all 
the  natural  features  of  tiie  104th  Psalm 
are  within  riew  of  the  cedars. 

»  2  Sam.  T.  11  ;  vii.  2 ;  1  Chron. 
xxii.  4. 

»  1    Kings   y.    6—9 ;  tL  9,  10 ;  yii. 


2  ;  X.  17,  27. 

*  Zech.  xi  1.  It  mnst  be  bone  in 
mind  that  this  ]>a8sage  probably  belongs 
to  the  earlier  prophet  of  that  namfi« 
the  author  or  authors  of  chapters  ix.- 


xui. 
*  Isaiah  xir.  8. 
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groups,  indeed,  are  said  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  moan- 
tain  ;  but  they  have  been  reported  only  by  two  travellers.*      B  j 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  supply  of  cedar- wood  was  almost,  and 
by  the  time  of  our  Edward  IV.  entirely,  exhausted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building.    And  now,  for  at  least  two  centuries,  they 
have  become  invested,  by  the  veneration  of  pilgrims,  and  by  the 
increased    admiration    of   nature,    with    a    sanctity    almost 
approaching  to  that  with  which  they  were  revered  as  special 
miracles  of  Divine  power  by  the  Hebrew  Psalmists.     The  old 
Hebrew  name  of  ereis*  has  never  deserted  them,  and  is  even 
perpetuated  in  the  puny  imitation  of  them  in  the  Western 
larch.     The  Maronites  long  guarded  them,  under  penalties  of 
excommunication ;  and  honour  them  as  "  the  Twelve  Apostles  " 

"the  Friends  of  Solomon."'  The  sanctuary,  which  was  a  rude 

altar,  and  is  now  a  rude  wooden  chapel,  they  greatly  frequent 
on  the  festival  which  the  Oriental  Church  treats  as  the  Feast 
of  all  *'  High  Mountains,"  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration.* 

From  the  heights  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  we  turn 
to  the  Four  Rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  these  mountains,  and 
on  which  the  physical  structure  or  historic  interest  of 
the  neighbouring  countries  so  largely  depends. 
Of  the  Jordan,  which  springs  from  the  foot  of 
the  Hermon,  and  its  powerful  tributary  the  Hasbany,  which 
sweeps  down  the  WAdy-et-Teim,  no  more  need  here  be  said.  It 
remains  to  treat  of  the  Litany,  or  river  of  PhcEuicia ;  the  Orontes, 
the  river  of  Antioch ;  the  Barada,  the  river  of  Damascus. 
III.  Of  these  the  Lit&ny  is  the  least  known;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
river  almost  without  a  name.     Its  popular  name  of 
^'     "  Leontes'*  is  unknown  to  ancient*  writers:  its  native 
name  of  "Litftny"  is  confined  only  to  its  upper  course;  whilst  its 
lower  course — ^the  large  stream  which  issues  from  the  mountains 


The  Poor 
Biyers* 


^  See  the  paasagefl  in  RobiDson,  Lat. 
Res.  iii.  592.  Dr.  Hooker  (p.  12)  gives 
several  reasons  for  donbting  the  ancient 
extent  of  the  cedar  forests. 

'  Arabio  El- An,  oorrapted  in  Spanish 
into  Aleroe,  and  thenoe  Larch, 

*  Robinson,  Lat  Res.  690. 

*  The  notion  that  the  Leonles  was  the 
andent  name  of  the  Lit&ny,  is,  as  Ritter 
has  shown,  donbly  mistaken.      1.   The 


IdtAny  has  no  ancient  name,  except  "the 
Tyxian  River.*'  2.  The  name  of  Lwntet 
never  occurs  in  ancient  writers,  and  is  a 
confusion  with  the  genitive  case  of  the  rivex 
Leon  {AUfr§f  vrifiw  ixjieXdf),  which 
is  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  to  a 
river  between  Sidon  and  Beirdt,  either 
the  Bostrenus  (Anwalay)  or  the  Tunyns 
(Tamar).     See  Ritter,  Lebanon,  p.  122. 
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and  falls  into  the  s^a  a  few  miles  north  of  Tyre  —  has  ihe 
separate  name  of  Ehasimyeh,  or  '*  the  boundary." 

Its  interest  lies  in  its  geographical  peculiarity.  It  rises  in 
the  vale  of  Ccele-Syria,  a  few  miles  south  of  Baalbek;  but,  in- 
stead of  penetrating  through  the  narrow  screen  which  parts 
that  valley  from  the  Wady  et-Teim,  it  forces  its  way  through 
the  eastern  flank  of  Lebanon,  thus  almost  entirely  eluding  the 
notice  of  travellers  and  geographers,  as  well  by  this  unexpected 
turn,  as  by  the  deep  ravine  which  encloses  it.  That  ravine,  to 
the  few  who  have  explored  it,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
physical  features  of  Syria.  For  thirty  miles  or  more  it  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  a  chasm  so  deep  and  so  precipitous,  that  its 
course  can  only  be  traced  here  and  there  from  the  overhanging 
brow  of  one  of  the  rocky  eminences  which  close  it  in.  It  enters 
the  pass  ftt  the  foot  of  CobIc- Syria.  It  rushes  under  a 
curious  natural  bridge,  the  only  means  of  transit  from  one 
bank  to  the  other  through  all  this  wild  course,  and  finally 
runs  westward  under  the  huge  precipice  of  the  Castle  of 
Belfort — ^a  castle,  as  its  name  implies,  buUt  by  the  Crusaders, 
but  raised  on  the  foundations  and  out  of  the  remains  of  some 
still  older  fortress,  intended  to  guard  the  gorge  which  conveys 
this  furious  but  retired  stream  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Tyre. 

IV.  The  northern  river  is  the  Orontes.   This  alone  of  the  four 
rivers  is  said  to  have  the  aspect,  not  of  a  mountain  stream,  but  of 
a  true  river.  With  this  agrees  the  account  of  the  abund- 
ant waters  of  its  'source,  immediately  north  of  the  rise 

of  the  Leontes,  which  seems  to  have  entitled  it,  amongst  all  the 
springs  of  Syria,  to  the  emphatic  name  of  "The  Spring." 

Worthy  of  its  origin  the  river  rolls  on ;  and,  whether  in  the 

length  of  its  course,  or  the  volume  of  its  waters,  or  the  rich 

vegetation  of  its  banks,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  to  the  Boman 

world,  the  Orontes  should  have  appeared  as  the  representative 

of  Syria.    Politically  too,  as  well  as  by  its  natural  features,  it 

presented  the  chief  point  of  contact,  in  later  times,  between 

this  comer  of  Asia  and  the  West 

1  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  471 ;  Eiiter,  Leba-       "Ha-Ain,"  the  spring  (Numb,   xxxiv. 
Don,  pp.  177,  d96.     For  the  last  name,       ll),  see  Appendix,  Ain. 
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As  the  valley  opens  northwards,  it  fonns  the  grea.t   geogri 
phical  feature  so  often  described  in  the  Sacred  TUstory  as  ii- 
utmost  northern  boundary,  not  of  the  Holy  Liand^  but  of  tit 
Holy  Empire  of  Solomon — "the  entering  in  of  Ham&th..*^    Xri: 
this  spring  is  to  be  found  the  town,  still  bearing  its   oripr  _ 
name  of  Biblah,  and  remarkable  as  the  encampment  of  the  kir  jr 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon  in  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  monarrh- 
There  Eliakim  was  raised  to  the  throne  instead  of  Jelioahaz  I' 
Pharaoh  Necho,  and  there  Zedekiah  was  tortured,  ^  ^ 
his  nobles  massacred,  by  Nebuchadnezzar.    "A  mo: 


iv 


advantageous  place/'  says  Dr.  Robinson/  who  has  visited  the  sp.'i 
"  for  the  encampment  of  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  fiabjlon  cai 
hardly  be  imagined.     On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  xhe 
midst  of  this  vast  and  fertile  plam,  the  most  abundant  supplies  oi 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.    From  this  point*  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  hj 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Babylon. 
From  Riblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror  couM 
sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon,  and  along  the  coast  to  PaJes- 
tine  and  Egypt;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the  Siikaa^ 
could   spread  themselves  over  the  land,  either  eastwards  or 
westwards,  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.    Biblah,  indeed, 
disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  until  the 
present  century  ;  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  continued 
to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle-field  of  conflicting  hosts  during 
the  long  dominion  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Arabian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages.     Of  its  great 
cities,  Emessa  (Hiims),  and  Hamath  (Hamah),  still  remain, 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion  xmder  its  present  name  of 
KaVatel-Umdlk." 

Near  what  may  be  called  the  turning-point  of  its  course,  whei« 
its  spacious  stream  is  diverted  from  advancing  further  northward 
Antioch.  ^^  *^®  chain  of  Amanus,  the  offshoot  of  the  Taurus 
range,  rose  the  Greek  city  of  Antioch.  Out  of  a  vast 
square  plain,  the  Orontes  issues  into  abroad  valley,  opening  sea- 
wards, but  closed  in  on  the  north  by  Amanus,  on  the  south  by  the 
rugged  hills  of  the  Casian  range.     These  last,  with  the  circuit  of 

1  Bib.  R«e.  ii  us. 
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vast  walls  that  crown  their  heights,  defended  the  city  on  one 
aide,  as  the  Orontes  formed  a  natural  moat  on  the  other  Bide  in 
the  level  valley.'  AH  the  cities  in  Palestine  must  have  seemed 
mere  villages  or  garrison  towns  in  comparison  with  the  size, 
the  strength,  and  the  beauty  of  this  new  capital.  It  has  often 
been  observed  how  the  Christianity  of  the  first  ages  throve  in 
cities  rather  than  in  the  country.  So  it  was  emphatically  with 
"  the  disciples,  who  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch," 
the  capital  of  the  East.  From  Antioch  the  river  pursues  its 
-westerly  course,  and  it  is  in  this  its  last  stage  that  the  scenery 
occurs,  which — by  the  wooded  cliffs,  the  numerous  windings, 
and  the  green  spaces  by  the  river-side — has  suggested  the  like- 
ness of  the  English  Wye.  Enormous  water-wheels,  turned  by 
the  ample  stream ;  gardens,  hedged  in,  not  by  the  usual  fence 
of  stiff  prickly  pear,  but  hy  plane  and  myrtle ;  the  ground 
thickly  studded  with  hay  and  oleander,  as  the  river  passes  by 
the  probable  site  of  Daphne — ^these  are  some  of  the  features 
which  distinguish  the  sceneiy  of  the  Orontes  &om  the  usual 
imagery  of  the  East. 

V.  The  Leontes  and   Orontes  are  unknown,  Baalbek  and 
Antioch  are  all  but  unkuown,  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  Jewish 

people :  but  when  we  turn  eastward  we  find  ourselves    „   „     , 

»  .  ,    m.  ■  TlieBmuJ*- 

once  more  on  well-known  ground.  I  here  is  no  portion 

of  Syria  where  the  history  is  so  dependent  on  the  geography  as 

that  which  hangs  on  the  fourth  river  of  Lebanon,  now  called  "Ba- 

rada;"  by  ancient  Greeks,  "Bardines,"  or  "  Chrysorrhoas;"  by 

the  Hebrews.  "Abana,"  or  "Pharpar,"  "  the  river  of  Damascds." 

Damascus  should  be  approached  only  one  way,  and  that  is 

ftoia  the  north-west.   The  traveller  who  comes  from  that  quarter 

passes  over  the  great  chain  of  Anti-Libanus ;  he  crosses  the 

watershed,  and  he  finds  himself  following  the  course  of  a  Uttle 

stream  flowing  through  a  richly  cultivated  valley.     The  stream 

>  TbiB   pccnli&ril;  in  Uie  (itustion  of  (in  tbe  ihortrr  eoda  at  the  obiong  ipsce) 

Antiacb,  Tith  bill*  on  one  lido  and  liia  one  led  op  the  Tilley  (eutmird)  and  two 

Od  the  other,   explijni  the  apparent  in-  down  the  nhej  (westward).      This  re- 

conaiBt«noT  noticed    (7  Qibbon    between  mark,  a>  well  u  tbe  general  facte,  eba- 

the  Taat  eit«nt  of  ita  walla  and  the  email  raateiutic  of  the  Oionlee  aud  Antioch, 

Dumber  of  its  gateo.     Of  the  Gie  gatee,  which  I  was  anable  to  lieit,  I  owe  to  the 

one  coannaoded  the  only  pan  into  the  aoonnte   obeerrBtion   of  aj   friend  and 

bilU,  one  the  bridge  aoroia  the  river,  aud  fcllaw-tra*eller,  Hr.  T.  Fremantls. 
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is  the  Barada.  It  rises  in  the  plain  of  Zehdani;  it  flows  on, 
and  the  cultivation,  which  at  its  rise  spreads  far  and  wide  along 
its  hanks,  nourished  hy  the  rills  which  feed  it,  graduaUy  is 
contracted  within  the  limits  of  its  single  channel.  The  moun- 
tains rise  round  it  absolutely  bare.  The  peaks  of  Mount  Sinai 
are  hardly  more  sterile  than  these  Syrian  ranges.  But  the  river 
winds  through  them  visible  everywhere  by  its  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion— willow,  poplars,  hawthorn,  walnut,  hanging  over  a  rushing 
volume  of  crystal  water — the  more  striking  from  the  contrast 
with  the  naked  desert  in  which  it  is  foimd. 

One  vast  accession  it  receives— the  volume  of  water  whichbnrsts 
from  the  rock  of  Fijeh,  out  of  the  sanctuary  which,  as  if  in  admira- 
tion of  this  most  copious  of  all  the  springs  of  Syria,  was 
The  Tiew  of    built  over  its  source.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  East  is 
DamaacoB.      there  SO  wonderful  a  witness  to  the  peculiarly  Oriental 
connection  between  verdure  and  running  water  as  the 
view  on  which  we  are  now  entering^    The  further  we  advance  the 
contrast  becomes  more  and  more  forcible;  the  mountains  more 
bare,  the  green  of  the  river-bed  more  deep  and  rich.     At  last  a 
cleft  opens  in  the  rocky  hills  between  two  precipitous  cliffs  :  up 
the  side  of  one  of  these  cliffs  the  road  winds  ;  on  the  samndt 
of  the  cliff  there  stands  a  ruined  chapel.     Through  the  arches 
of  that  chapel,  from  the  very  edge  of  the  mountain-range,  th» 
traveller  looks  down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen 
in  its  widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible  explanation 
of  the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  enduring  charm,  that  which 
it  must  have  had  when  it  was  the  solitary  seat  of  civilisation  in 
Syria,  and  which  it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.     The 
river  with  its   green   banks  is   seen  at  the  bottom,  rushing 
through  the  cleft;  it  bursts  forth,  and,  as  if  in  a  moment, 
scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a  circle  of  thirty  miles,  the 
same  verdure  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  its  single 
channel.     It  is  like  the  biursting  of  a  shell — the  eruption  of  a 
volcano — but  an  eruption  not  of  death  but  of  life.* 


'  The  origin  of  Damaacna,  as  thus  de- 
pending  on  thia  ruah  of  many  waters,  is 
well  expreesed  in  the  legendary  aoconnt, 
■aid  to  have  been  giren  by  £1-Ehndr,  the 
Ancient  Wanderer  of  the  Moasnlman  re- 


ligion. **0nce,"  he  said,  "Ipaaaed  by 
and  saw  the  site  of  thia  city  all  ooTered 
by  the  sea,  wherein  was  an  abnndanoe  of 
water  collected.  After  this  I  was  abeeni 
five  hundred  yeart,  and,  then  returning^ 
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Far  and  wide  in  front  extends  the  level  plain,  ito  horizon 
bare,  its  lines  of  Burroimding  liills  bare,  all  bare  far  away 
on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  this 
plain  lies  at  onr  feet  the  vast  lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure, 
walnuts  and  apricots  waving  abovercom  and  grass  below;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  riseB— striking  out 
its  white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its  white 
minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom  them— the  City  of 
Damascus.  On  the  right  towers  the  snowy  height  of  Hermon 
overlooking  the  whole  scene ;  close  behind  are  the  sterile 
limestone  motmtains :  so  that  one  stands  literally  between  the 
living  and  the  dead;  and  the  ruined  arches  of  the  ancient 
chapel,  which  serve  as  a  centre  and  framework  to  the  prospect 
and  retrospect,  still  preserve  the  magnificent  story  which, 
whether  fact  or  fiction,  is  well  worthy  of  this  sublime  view. 
Here,  hard  by  the  sacred  heights  of  Salhiyeh,  consecrated  by 
the  caverns  and  tombs  of  a  thousand  Mussulman  saints,  the 
Prophet  is  said  to  have  stood,  whilst  yet  a  camel  driver  from 
Mecca,  and,  after  gazing  on  the  scene  below,  to  have  turned 
away  without  entering  the  city :  "  Man,"  he  said,  "  can  have 
but  one  paradise,  and  my  paradise  is  fixed  above  I " '  It  is  this 
grand  aspect  of  Damascus  which  at  once  reveals  the  long- 
sustained  antiquity  of  the  city.  Its  situation  secured  its  per- 
petuity :  the  first  seat  of  man  in  leaving,  the  last  on  entering, 
the  wide  desert  of  the  East.  There  may  be  other  views  in 
the  world  more  beautiful;  there  can  hardly  be  another  at  once 
so  beautiful  and  so  instructive.  "  This  is  indeed  worth  all 
the  toil  and  danger  it  has  cost  me  to  come  here,"  was  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  historian*  whose  premature  deatii 
at  Damascus  almost  immediately  afterwards  gave  a  n^ournful 
significance  to  his  words. 

No  details  at   Damascus  can  be  compared  with  this  first 

b«he1d  a  dtj  omnmeuMd  thetuD,  wbere  '  lUimdreU,  Earlj  TnTellen,  p.  iSS. 

muj  *ere  w&lking  Bboat."     (Jdal-ed-  The  cbapel  is  called  "  Knbbet-en-Nfiar," 

din,  p.  486.)    Tlie  Dame  given  bf  Julian  "  the  Dome  of  Victor;."    Aceording  to 

to  Duuaicai  (Epitt.  24,  ad  Serapion  :  one  Toraion  of  the  itor;  it  u  uid  to  be 

RobiDSoD,  Lat.  B«&   453),  "TbeBje  of  the  glare  of  the  Fropbet'i  gnidt^   who 

tba  Bait"  iiiingnlarlj  appropriate  to  thia  laid,  "  Here  let  me  die." 

boTBt  of  flowing  water.    SeeAppeadix,  to  '  Henr;  Tbomu  Baekle  died  al  Iht- 

KCi  Am.  mucga  on  Ha;  29,  ISS!* 
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approach.     The  Biblical  localities  divide  tbemselTes  into  two 
classes.  The  first  relate  to  Abraham.  His  stay  at  Bamascus  is  too 

faintly  indicated  in  the  sacred  record  to  furnish  any 

ground  for  specifying  any  scenes  in  connection  with 
it  But  assuming,  as  it  does,  a  large  place  both  in  heathen  and 
Mussulman  traditions,  it  has  Invested  with  some  interest  two  or 

three  of  the  localities  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ot  Abrahain.        ^^  ^^  distance  of  two  miles  outside  the  walls  is  the 

village  of  Hobah,'  said  to  be  that  to  which  Abraham 
pursued  the  kings.  The  only  place  in  it  now  visited  is  the  syna- 
gogue. In  the  comerof  the  building  is  a  hole,  said  to  have  been  the 
retreat  of  Elisha,  and  entered  hy  a  rude  staircase,  long  worn  away. 
It  is  still  frequented  by  sick  pilgrims,  who  "  come  and  sleep,  and 
rise  the  next  morning  well."  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a 
space  enclosed  within  r^lS)  formerly  sud  to  mark  the  place  of 
Uazael's  coronation,  but  now  called  the  grave  of  Elisha's  ser- 
vant (evidently  meaning  Gehazi),  who  died  here,  in  the  hundred 
and  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  over  whose  grave  this  rail- 
ing was  erected  to  prevent  the  burial  of  another  on  the  same 
spot.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this,  close  upon  the  mountain,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading  to  Helbon,  is  Burzeb, 
where  a  mosque  covers  a  small  cave  called  "  The  Place  of 
Abraham,"  in  all  probability  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Habitation  of  Abraham." 
It  is  the  object  of  Mussulman  pilgrimage,  as  the  local  traditions 
connect  it  with  the  fantastic  legend  of  Abraham's  birth.  It  is 
also  probably  the  site  of  the  celebrated  view  described  both  in  the 
Koran  and  Josephus,  in  which  Abraham,  seeing  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  is  led  to  abandon 
the  worship  of  transitory  things.' 

The  other  class  of  local  traditions  in  Damascus  is  that  relating 

to  St.  Paul.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  every  traveller 
of  St  PanL     "  ^'omes  near  to  Damascus,"  the  question  arises,  where 

took  place  that  conversion  which  turned  the  fortunes  of 
the  world— the  "  vision  at  noon,"  "  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun," 

'  Oea.  xiT.  IG.  nfer  to  tba  ume  irork  (p.  J7T)  fiir  iiCoa' 

>  Iba  BatnU  1,  SS.    See  Lectims  on      ndentioD  ol  Dr.  Beke'i  kUempt  t«  find 

the  J«vi>h  Cbnnih,   i.   p.  481.     I  nut;      Hanu  in  the  nsighboucbood  of  Iiunawiu. 
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even  the  Syrian  noonday  son  ? '  We  know  only  that  it  was  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem ;  and  the  expression  seems  to  indicate  that 
DamaBCQB  was  in  sight,  perhaps  we  may  even  say  had  come  sad- 
denly  into  sight  Four  distinct*  spots  have  been  pointed  out  at 
different  times  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
within  ten  miles  of  the  city.  Of  these  four  spots,  the  only  one 
now  kept  in  remembrance  is  situated  at  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  east,  in  the  Christian  burial-ground,  and  is  marked  by 
a  small  mass  of  conglomerate  stone.  Not  far  off  is  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  St.  George,  "the  good  porter,"  who  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  assisted  St  Paul  in  his  escape  over  the  adjacent 
wall ;  and  to  the  stone  altar  erected  over  this  tomb  are  brought 
all  the  coffins  of  the  Christian  dead  before  their  interment. 
Indeed,  with  that  triviality  which  so  often  marks  Oriental 
tradition,  the  ignorant  guides  of  the  place  speak  only  of  the 
escape  and  hiding-place  of  the  Apostle,  and  have  lost  all 
memory  of  his  vision  and  conversion. 

A  more  authentic  locality  in  St.  Paul's  history  is  "  the  Straight 
Street."  From  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Gate,  through  the 
heart  of  the  city,  there  runs  a  long  thoroughfare,  called 
the  "  Street  of  Bazaars,"  from  the  bazaars  which,  after  street!'^ 
a  few  hundred  yards,  contract  and  fill  up  its  course. 
Both  of  the  gates  bear  traces  of  Roman  workmanship.  That  on 
the  west  is  now  so  much  blocked  up  by  buildings,  as  to  be  almost 
undifltinguishable.  That  on  the  east,  however,  shows  distinctly 
the  triple  archway,  which  opened  on  the  great  road  or  street; 
the  large  central  arch  leading  to  tlie  broad  central  thoroughfare : 
the  lesser  arches  on  each  side  leading  to  the  side  thoroughfares, 
divided  from  the  central  one  by  colonnades.  This  was  the 
Via  Recta,  which  here,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  or  Syro- 
Boman  towns — Nicsea,  Gerasa  (Jerash),  Philadelphia  (Amm&n), 
Antioch,  Palmyra — intersected  the  city  in  the  straight  line  that 
gave  it  its  name.'    In  this  street,  "  in  the  house  of  Judas,"  the 

*  Acts  ii.  3,  ixri,  13.  on    the    appnptUtiDn   of    tba    MOlem 

>  QDanamiu,   iL    874.     Portar  (D&-  put  of  the  cit;  to  the  Uiuaalmuii.     In 

mueiu,  L  iS)  points  oat  that  the  ipot  the  time  of  the  Cnuad«n  it  vu  oiJIed 

■hewn  to  D'Aiiioni  in  the  17th   cen-  Melgiiuphar    (G(eM&  Dei   pei   FnuoM^ 

tnrj  mu  on  the  veitern  ude  of  the  eit^,  1073). 

ud  that  the  «ite  wu  protabl  j  traniferred  ■  Forter'i  Damucua,  i.  iS.    I  explored 
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Apostle  is  described  as  lodging.  A  honse  purporting  to  be  the 
house  of  Judas  is  shown,  as  far  as  the  present  buildings  will 
admit  of  its  site  being  ascertained,  within  the  direction  of  the 
ancient  street.  It  contains  a  square  room  with  a  stone  floor» 
one  portion  of  which  is  walled  off  for  a  *tomb,  covered  with  the 
usual  offerings  of  shawls,  &c.  It  is  called  the  *'  Tomb  of  the 
Apostle"  {Harariy  the  name  usually  given  by  Mussulmans, 
though  not  by  Christians,  to  the  Christian  Apostles).  This» 
and  a  house  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town,  called  the 
House  of  Ananias,  are  reverenced  by  Mussulmans  as  well  as  by 
Christians. 

It  may  be  from  a  confused  tradition  of  the  vision  of  St.  Paul, 
that  a  belief  prevails  amongst  the  Mussulmans  of  Damascus 
that  our  Lord,  having  ascended  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  at 
Jerusalem,  has  descended,  or  will  descend,  on  the  Mount  of 
Figs  at  Damascus.'  One  of  the  minarets  of  the  great  Mosque  is 
called  the  Minaret  of  Isa  (Jesus),  from  the  expectation  that  this 
will  be  the  spot.  A  dark  neglected  chamber  half  way  up  the 
minaret  is  shown  as  the  place  where  He  will  stand  to  judge  the 
world.  Every  prayer  offered  within  its  walls  is  on  this  account 
supposed  to  be  sure  of  success,  and  hence  the  long  exclusion 
of  unbelievers  from  the  mosque. 


it  ID  company  with  the  Her.  Mr.  Robson  in 
1862.      Compare  MeriTaIe*8  History  of 
Borne,  iy.  478. 
*  The  tomb  (under  the  n&me  of  the 


tomb  of  Ananias)  is  noticed  bj  MaondnQ 
(Barly  TraT.  494),  and  under  ita 
name  by  Pococke  (iL  119). 
s  Jellal-addin,  152,  297. 
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comes,  atid  for  an  instant  to'wer,  and  tree,  and  field  are  seen 
as  distinctly  and  as  uimiistakeably  as  in  the  broad  daylight. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  Gospel  History,  as  distinct  from  the 
Parables  and    Discoursea,  the  special  events   have   -rhert«e« 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  connection  with  their   of  tba 
separate    localities.     What   is   here   proposed  is  to   ''''**^' 
view  them  in  connection  with  each  other,  and  as  a  whole. 

1.  The  lAfancy  of  Christ  embraces  two  localities,  Bethlehem 
and  £^gypt-  Of  these  the  notices  are  so  slight  in  the  The  In- 
Gospel  narratives  as  hardly  to  leave  a  trace  on  the  sub-  ^"•r- 
sequent  histoty.  Egypt  is  never  again  mentioned ;  Bethlehem 
only  once,  or  at  most  twice,  and  then  doubtfully  and  obscurely, 
But  in  the  legends  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  the  local  circum* 
stances  of  each  event  are  nnfolded  in  the  utmost  detail,  and  the 
spots  indicated — the  sycomore  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  grotto  at 
Bethlehem' — are  those  still  pointed  out  The  fact  is  worth 
notice,  as  showing  that  the  Apocryphal  rather  than  the  Canonical 
Gospels,  are  the  real  sources  of  the  earliest  local  traditions ;  and 
that  in  this,  probably,  lies  their  chief  historical  importance. 

3.  The  connected  history  of  Christ  begins  with  ^(uarefA,  He 
appeared,  not  as  the  Prophet  of  Bethlehem,  but  as  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Nazareth  was  accordingly  the 
centre,  from  and  to  which  He  came  and  returned,  on  the  two 
only  occasions  when  we  read  of  his  emerging  from  that 
secluded  basin,  before  He  finally  left  it  for  His  public  miniBtr^-. 
When  He  went  up  with  His  parents  to  the  Passover,  the 
caravan  must  in  all  probability  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
Koman  road  by  Scythopolia  and  Neapolis,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  He  saw  the  interior  of  Palestine.  The  one  or  two  days' 
journey  from  Nazareth  to  Bethabara,  either  by  Scythopolia 
or  by  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  must  have 
introduced  Him  for  the  first  time  to  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
Jordan-valley,  and  of  its  eastern  Desert*. 

3.  Amongst  the  various  questions  which  come  before  the 
student  of  Scripture,  few  are  of  greater  interest  than  Th,  PnbUo 
to  ascertain  the  principle  of  the  differences  between  "'"W^- 
the  earlier  and  the  latest  of  the  Evangelists.     The   inward 

'  See  lD(nidaction,  p.  lUT.  ud  Cbapter  ZIV.         '  Gra  Cbnjitcn  VII.  tmd  X, 
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differences  of  style  and  character  cannot  be  here  consideined. 
But  the  outward  difference  of  arrangement  has  been  evidently, 
if  not  occasioned,  at  any  rate  influenced,  by  local  considei^a- 
tions.     The  first  three  Gospels  turn  almost  entirely  on   the 
ministrations  in  Galilee ;  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  turns  almost 
entirely  on  the  ministrations  in  Judsea.    If  the  reader  takes  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and   St  Luke,  he    would 
hardly  be  aware,  till  he  approached  the  final  clfapters,  that 
Judfiea  was  in  existence.     If  he  takes  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
he  will  find  that,  although  Galilee  is  mentioned  from  time  to 
time,  yet  it  is  always  as  the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  in  three 
chapters  only  out  of  the  twenty  which  form  the  regular  narra- 
tive, always  with  a  reason,  almost  an  excuse,  for  the  retirement 
from  the  sphere  of  His  labours,  "  in  Judsea,"  *'  amongst  the 
Jews,*'  *^at  Jerusalem.''     Galilee  and  Judsea  are  opposed  to 
each    other,  as    two   distinct    countries,  rather  than    as   two 
provinces  of  the  same  country.    How  it  was  that  these  Galilean 
and  Judsean  cycles  of  history  are  represented  in  the  respective 
narratives,  as  thus  independent  of  each  other,  perhaps  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine ;  but  the  marked  distinction  between  the 
two  spheres  is  common  to  both  systems  of  narrative.     It  is  not 
more  extraordinary  that  St.  John  should  speak  of  Galilee  as 
thus  separate  in  race  and  interests  from  Judsea,  than  that  the 
Three  Evangelists  should  speak  of  the  passage  into  Judsea  as  a 
marked  and  exceptional  departure  from  the  ministrations  of 
Galilee,  as  the  turning-point  of  the  history,  the  crossing,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  of  the  Rubicon  of  Palestine.     This  distinction 
between  Judsea  and  Galilee  is,  as  we  have  seen,  founded  in  the 
features  of  the  country.    That  broad  separation*  which  from  the 
earliest  times  existed  between  the  fortunes  of  the  four  northern 
Tribes  and  those  of  the  south,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  was  still  further  increased,  through  the  occupation  of  the 
intervening  coimtry  of  Samaria  by  a  hostile  sect.    Any  one  who 
took  either  Judsea  or  Galilee  as  the  point  of  view  frx)m  which 
to  regard  the  rest  of  Palestine,  would  naturally  look  on  the 
other  as  remote  and  separate  from  that  of  which  he  was  writing. 
If  then  (for  whatever  reason),  the  range  of  the  Evangelists' 

>  See  Chapter  X. 
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vision  was  coniiiied  to  the  spheres  respectively  of  the  north 
and  of  the  south — of  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  and  the  wild 
peasantiy,  on  the  one  hand, — of  the  City  and  the  Temple,  and 
the  cultivated  Jews  on  the  other, — some,  at  least,  of  the  diver- 
gences and  omissions  in  the  two  sets  of  narratives  are  ex- 
plmncd.  The  demoniacs,  who,  even  as  late  as  the  third 
century,  peculiarly  infested  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake, 
wonld  naturally  find  no  place  in  the  Gospel  of  St,  John.  The 
raising  of  Lazarus  in  Judtea  would  iind  no  place  in  the  GoE^els 
of  the  earlier  threo. 

4.  Galilee  and  Judsea  were  the  chief,  but  not  the  only  scenes 
of  our  Lord's  ministration.  Of  the  transient  passages 
through  the  intervening  tract  of  Samaria,  nothing  mgatfrDo 
more  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  S?  &)?° 
the  one  temarkable  halt  at  Shechem  or  Neapolis'. 
Three  distinct  occasions,  however,  occur  when,  partly  from  the 
hostility,  partly  from  the  excitement,  of  the  popular  mind, 
Christ  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  less  frequented  parts  of 
Palestine,  and  where,  accordingly,  the  local  sphere  is  enlarged. 
The  first  of  these  occasions  was  when  John  was  beheaded, 
when  many  of  the  disciples  turned  away  from  Him,  when  the 
first  approach  of  His  end  dawned  upon  Him  and  upon  tliem, — 
after  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  towards 
the  west,  on  the  boimdaries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  far  away 
to  the  north,  the  villages  of  Cffisarea  Philippi,  for  this  period 
of  His  life,  and  for  no  other,  are  seen  by  glimpses  only,  yet  still 
distinctly  in  the  Gospel  narratives.'  The  second  occasion  of 
such  danger  is  that  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, — when 
He  encountered  the  same  hostility  at  Jerusalem  as  He  had 
before  encountered  in  Galilee.  And  here  again  the  scene  of 
His  retirement  is  in  accordance  with  what  might  have  been 
expected.  What  the  northern  and  western  mountains  of  Galilee 
were  to  that  province,  Periea  and  the  Jordan-valley  were  to 
Judsea.  "  Beyond  Jordan  "  "  He  abode, — "or  "  at  Ephraim," 
— the  high  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin, 
"near,"  and  overhanging,  "the  wUdemees"   of  the  Jordan, 

•  See  Chupler  T.  »  See  CLapterB  VI.  X.  XI. 
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contiaued  with  His  disciples,  "walking  no  more  opeul; 
amongst  the  Jews'."  And  with  these  notices  in  St.  John  agrees 
the  statement  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  that  in  the  last  perioti 
of  His  life,  before  His  final  entrance  into  Jeras&lem,  He 
"came  into  the  coasts  of  Jadea  beyond  Jordan," — and  with 
both  of  these  statements  agrees  ihe  narrative  of  all  the  Four, 
which  makes  that  final  approach  to  have  been — not  from  the 
usual  northern  road  through  Samaria, — but  from  Jeiiclio. 

II.  It  has  been  thought  worth  while,  at  the  risk  of  Bone 
The  Fin-  repetition,  briefly  to  bring  together  tlie  general  frame- 
'"'«*  work  of  the  Gospel  Histoiy,  partly  as  a  means  o( 

testing  its  general  truth,  partly  as  a  help,  though  slight,  to 
finding  our  way  through  the  disregard  of  time  and  place  which 
pervades  three  at  least  of  the  narratives. 

But  there  remains  a  greater  interest.  Every  traveller  in 
Palestine  has  recognised  the  truth  of  what  every  commentator 
has  conjectured  fi:om  the  likelihood  of  the  case, — the  su^estion 
of  the  imagery  of  the  Parables,  by  what  may  still  be  seen  pass- 
ing before  the  eye  of  the  spectator  of  those  scenes.  Let  us  no" 
collect  together  all  these  instances,  and  observe  what  liglit 
they  throw  upon  the  place,  or  the  mode,  of  the  teaching  of 
which  they  formed  the  framework. 

1 .  The  first  Parable  that  rises  before  the  mind  of  the  traveller 
The  Fu>-  i^  ^^  enters  Judiea  from  the  Desert,  is  that  of  the 
j'^f  Vineyard.  "  There  was  a  certain  householder  who 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  set  a  '  wall '  around  it,  and 
digged  a  wine-press,  and  built  a  tower'."  It  is  one  of  ihe  feir 
(o)  Th«  instances — perhaps  the  only  one — in  which  an  image 
Viiie]»ri  ^f  ijjg  Old  Testament  is  almost  exactly  repeated  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ. — The  "song  of  my  beloved',"  the 
vineyard  in  a  hill,  the  horn  of  oil',  with  "the  wall,"  "'he 
stones  gathered  out,' '  "  the  vine  of  Sorek,  the  tower  in  the 
midst  of  it,"  and  "  the  wine-press,"  — are  common  to  the  Gosjwi 
Parables,  and  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Of  both,  an  equal 
illustration  is  preserved  in  what  has  been  before  described  as 
one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  southern   scenery  o' 

1  John  zi.  6*.    Bw  Chkptar  TH.  ■  Ik.  t.  I,  S.  ,   . 

>  hUtt.  ui.  SS;  Kiak  xii  1.      See         •  Heb.  fbr  "  a  Terj  fmitAil  hUl      »> 
Qwpter  L  Put  II.  p.  lOX  mugiii  of  Engluh  Bible. 
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Palestine.  Encloaures  of  loose  stone,  like  the  iralla  of  fields 
in  Derbyshire  or  Westmoreland,  everyvhere  catch  the  eye  od 
the  bare  slopes  of  Hebron,  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  OUret ;  and 
at  the  corner  of  each  rises  its  square  gray  tower — at  first  sight 
hardly  distingnishable  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  churches  or 
fortresses,  which  lie  eqnally  scattered  over  the  hilla  of  Judea; 
whilst,  more  rarely,  the  rocky  surface  of  the  ground  is  hewn  into 
the  level  floor  for  the  pressing  of  the  grapes,  and  the  cavity  to 
receive  the  juice  as  it  streams  &om  the  feet  of  the  wine-presaers'. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  number  of  vineyards  now  seen  in 
the  south,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  southern 
towns  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  amount  of  Christian  or  Jewish 
population,  who  alone  can  properly  cultivate  what  is  to  Mussul- 
mans a  forbidden  fruit.  But  it  has  been  already  shown  that 
Judah'  must  always  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  vine  in 
Palestine.  And  thus  the  past  history  of  the  nation  concurs 
with  our  own  present  experience  in  pointing  to  what  was  one  of 
the  most  obvious  and  familiar  images  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
when  the  Parables  were  delivered,  of  which  no  less  than  five 
have  relation  to  vineyards, — that  of  the  labourers,  that  of  the 
fig-tree,  that  of  the  husbandmen,  that  of  the  two  sons,  and  that 
of  the  true  vine. 

Of  the  two  first  the  scene  is  donbtful.  The  Parable  of  the 
labourers  was,  if  we  can  trust  the  order  in  which  it  occors, 
spoken  in  Periea.  In  the  dearth  of  modem  information  on 
those  parts  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  But  the  vineyards  of 
Moab  were  famous  in  farmer  days'.  The  Parable  of  "  the  fig- 
tree  "  is  one  amongst  many,  of  which  the  place  is  left  wholly 
uncertain.  Yet,  placed  as  it  is,  in  close  juxta- position  with  the 
story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Galileans  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam, — it  is  natural  to  connect  it  with 
Jerusalem.  The  peculiarity  of  the  image — that  of  a  Jig-tree 
in  a  viney<a-d, — however  unlike  to  the  European  notion  of  a 
mass  of  unbroken  vine-clad  bills,  is  natural  in  Palestine,  where 
fig-trees,  thorn-trees,  apple-trees,  whether  in  corn-fields  or  vine- 
yards, are  allowed  to  grow  freely  wherever  they  can  get  soil  to 
support  them. 

>  A  good  iiutuK»  of  (bit  maj  be  teen  para  Kamb.  Tx\.  22,  aod  J«h.  xiit.  Id 

im  tils  billi  S.  of  Hebron.  (Sibnuh).     Bnckiogbsm  (c  i)  spoiks  of 

*  Bee  Chapter  III.  p.  161.  ttaa  Tinejardi  M  Anab,  dou  Ammon. 

•  IblitLS— 10;  Jer.  xlriiL  32.  Com- 
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But  of  the  three  remainiog  Parables  of  this  class,  the  place  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  If,  as  the  narrative  implies,  the  Parables 
of  the  two  Booa  and  of  the  husbandmen  were  spoken  in  ihc 
courts  of  the  Temple,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  the  evening 
light  resting  on  those  ancient  towers  and  enclosures  of  vine- 
yards, which  mark  its  long  slopes,  was  immediately  in  view  to 
point  and  to  enliven  the  story.  If,  as  has  been  often  conjectured, 
the  Parable  of  the  True  Vine'  was  spoken  after  they  had  risen 
from  the  Supper,  and  passed  out  into  the  night  air ;  then  again, 
the  vine  might  be  at  hand,  either  on  the  moonlit  sides  of  Olivet, 
or  else,  perhaps,  creeping  round  the  court  of  the  house  where 
they  were  assembled. 

Mount  Olivet  besides  its  abundance  of  olives,  is  still 
(h)  Thg  sprinkled  with  fig-trees.  Bethphage  possibly  derives 
'*"'""•  its  name  from  this  circumstance'.  One  allusion  to 
these  fig-trees  has  been  already  noticed.  There  are  two  others, 
and  they  are  indisputably  connected  with  Olivet  One  is  the 
parable  not  spoken,  but  acted,  with  regard  to  the  fig-tree,  which, 
when  all  the  others  around  it  were,  as  they  are  still,  bare  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  was  alone  clothed  with  its  broad  green 
leaves,  though  without  the  corresponding  fruit.  Fig-trees  may 
still  be  seen  overhanging  the  ordinary  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bethany,  growing  out  of  the  rocks  of  the  solid  "mountain*," 
which  might,  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  be  removed,  and  cast  into 
the  distant  Mediterranean  "sea."  On  Olivet,  too,  the  brief 
parable  in  the  great  prophecy  was  spoken,  when  He  pointed  to 
the  bursting  buds  of  spring  in  the  aame  trees,  as  they  grew 
around  Him:— "Behold  the  fig-tree  and  all  the  trees — when 
they  now  shoot  forth  —  when  his  branch  is  yet  tender  and 
puiteth  forth  leaves,  ye  see  and  know  of  your  own  selves  that 
summer  is  now  nigh  at  hand'." 

Another  image  which,  whatever  may  have  been  tbe  case 
(e)  Tb«  formerly,  is  now  seen  again  and  again  in  the  immediate 
Sliephori.  Ticinity  of  Jerusalem*,  is  that  of  the  shepherds 
leading  over  the  bills  their  fiocks  of  sheep  and  goats, — of  white 

'  John  It.  1 .    Compare  the  preceding  other  pKria  of  Paleatine.    Donltless  in 

TcrB«,  "  Arise,  let  m  go  hence."  the  gnat  pUiiu  of  the  north  wid  vat  vs 

'   See  Chapter  III.  p.  187.  most  hare  met  them.     But  in  Centnl 

•  Matt.  III.  21.  Paleetine  I  recall  them  only  in  the  wilJ 

*  hake  ixi  29,  30.     Matt.  xiIt.  32.  nplands  abore  Bethany,  and  on  the  slopei 
'  Matt.  XXT.  32.     I  cannot  now  call  at   Oliret   sboTe    the  Kedron.     Siloani, 

(0  mind  how  trcqnenllj  they  occurred  in       elom  by,  it  now  a  Tillage  of  shapherdi. 
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sheep  and  of  black  goats,  intenningled  on  the  mountain -side, 
yet  by  their  colour  at  once  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
The  "Bhepherds,"  we  know,  "  abode  with  their  flocks',"  at  that 
time,  at  least  within  a  few  miles  of  Jerusalem ;  it  is  possible 
that  even  then,  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  must  have  been  much 
more  thickly  set  with  trees  and  enclosures,  such  a  flock  may 
have  wandered  up  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  suggested  to  Him 
who  was  sitting  there  with  His  disciples  over  against  the 
Temple,  the  scene  of  the  Shepherd  of  Mankind  dividing  the 
parts  of  that  vast  flock,  each  from  each,  the  sheep  on  His  right 
hand,  and  the  goats  on  His  left'.  There  is  also  one  other 
parable  of  this  class,  of  which  the  scene,  though  not  so  dis- 
tinctly specified,  is  yet  placed  close  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
whUst  he  was  conversing  with  the  excommunicated  blind  man, 
not  within  the  Temple  courts,  and  therefore,  probably  in  His 
other  usual  resort,  on  Olivet,  that  he  addressed  to  the  Pharisees 
the  Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd*.  The  sheepfold  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  the  wicket-gate,  tlie  keeper  of  the  gate,  the 
sheep,  as  in  all  southern  countries,  following,  not  preceding, 
the  shepherd  whose  voice  they  hear — may  have  been  present  to 
His  mind  then,  as  in  the  later  parable ;  and  thus  it  may  have 
been  the  same  outward  scene  which  embraced  the  images  of  tlie 
mild  aod  beneficent  Guardian  and  of  the  stem  and  awful  Judge 
of  the  human  race. 

There  is  yet  another  parable,  drawn  from  the  shepherd-life 
of  Palestine,  of  which,  however,  both  the  context  and  its  own 
-jontents  carry  us  away  from  Juddca.  The  indications  of  the 
scene  of  the  Lost  Sheep  are  indefinite,  yet  both  in  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Matthew,  the  last  preceding  note  of  place  connects  it* 
with  Galilee.  But  the  combined  description  of  the  pastures 
"in  the  wilderness'"  and  "  on  the  mountains'"  can  hardly  find 
any  position  in  Palestine  precisely  apphcable,  except  the 
"  mountainous  country  "  or  "  wilderness,"  so  often  called  by 
these  names,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  shepherd  of  that 
touching  parable  thus  becomes  the  successor  of  the  wild  herds- 
men of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  who  wandered  far  and  wide 
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over  those  £ree  and  open  bills, — the  last  relics  of  the  patriarchal 
state  of  their  ancestors'. 

Th»  previous  context'  of  "Uie   Good   Samaritan"   would 
probably  lead  us  to  connect  its  delivery  vrith  Galilee. 
OoodBunft-  But   the   Immediately  succeeding  context  naturally 
•''^  brings  us  into  Bethany*.    In  tbis  case  the  story  may 

have  been  spoken  on  the  spot  which  must  certainly  have  sag- 
gested  it  There  we  see  the  long  descent  of  three  thousand 
feet,  by  which  the  traveller  "  went  down  "  from  Jerusalem  on 
its  hi^  table-land,  to  Jericho  in  the  Jordan-valley.  There  the 
last  traces  of  cultivation  and  habitation,  after  leaving  Bethany, 
vanish  away,  and  leave  him  in  a  wilderness  as  bare  and  as 
solitary  as  the  Desert  of  Arabia.  Up  from  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  below,  or  from  the  caves  iii  the  overhanging  mountains 
around  him,  issue  the  Bedouin  robbers,  who  from  8  very  early 
time  gave  this  road  a  proverbial  celebrity  for  its  deeds  of 
blood,  and  who  now  make  it  impossible  for  even  the  vast  host 
of  pilgrims  to  descend  to  the  Jordan  without  a  Turkish  guard*. 
Sharp  turns  of  the  road,  projecting  spurs  of  rock,  everywhere 
facilitate  the  attack  and  escape  of  the  plunderers.  They  seize 
upon  the  traveller  and  strip  him,  as  is  still  the  custom  of 
their  descendants  in  like  case ;  they  beat  him  severely,  and 
leave  him  naked  and  bleeding  under  the  fierce  sun  rejected 
from  the  white  glaring  mountains,  to  die,  unless  some  on- 
expectad  aid  arrives.  "By  chance,"  'by  a  coincidence  of 
circumstances"  that  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  the  solitude 
of  the  road  is  on  the  day  of  this  adventure  broken  by  three 
sucessive  travellers  ascending  or  descending  the  toilsome 
height.  The  first  who  came  was,  like  the  previous  traveller, 
on  his  way  from  the  capital ;  a  priest,  probably  going  to  the 

■  See  Chiplm  VIII.  nte,   Jerome's  testimony  to  tLe  fut  of 

'  Luke  I.  13 — 15.            '  Luke  i.  3S.  tfae  robben  ie  imporbuit.     But  tbe  mora 

*  The  p4a  mmi  to  be  tbat  callsd  in  n&tnnJ  meuiinfi  of   tbe  void  ii   "  tbe 

Ja*bat.  XT.   7;  Kviii.   17,  tbe    '"ucanC  Pu*    at    the    Bed-biired    men,"   ae   if 

of  Adnmmim."     Thiacuiiiie  U  explained  ■Iluding   to   Boma    Arab  tribe  j    asd   to 

bj  Jerome  (De  Locis  HelruciK,  ia  race  the  LXX  take  it,  iyiBaira  ri^r.     Tbe 

Ad»mtiiim)  to  allude  to  the  blood  "qiii  wbole  pua  ia  white  limeatane,  with  tbs 

in  illo  loco  a  latronibiui  fuoditar."     That  remarkable  eioeption  of  one  Urge  man  of 

tbia  may  b«  the  aeuae  of  Adummim  ii  purplieh  rock,  on  tbe  aaceot  from  Jerioho, 

elev   from   leaioh    MiL    2,    where   the  abortl;  before  reacbing  the  Ehaii  Haddr, 

mna  word  ia  uwd  for  tbe  blood-stuned  or  traditional  site  of  tbe  inn.     For  tlu 

gvneiitB  uf  the  conqueror  from  Edom  gnard  eee  Chap.  Til.  p.  314. 

(aee,  too^   2  Einga  iii.  2ij ;  and,  at  ODj  *  Ka-ri  vvTuu^ar.     Luke  i.  SI. 
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great  sacerdotal  station  in  Jericho.  The  road,  as  it  wind» 
amongst  the  rocky  hills  where  the  traveller  is  thus  exposed, 
rises  usually  into  a  higher  pathway,  immediately  above  the 
precipitous  descent  on  the  left  hand.  The  priest  "  saw  "  — no 
one  on  that  long  descent  could  &il  to  see,  even  &om  a  distance 
— the  wounded  man  lying  by  the  rocky  roadside,  and  he  turned 
up  on  the  high  pathway  and  passed ,  him  by.  The  next  was  a 
Levite,  coming  or  going  between  the  two  priestly  cities,  and  he, 
when  he  reached  the  spot,  also  cast  a  momentary  glance  of 
compassion  at  the  stranger,  and  climbed  the  pathway  and  went 
.  forward.  The  third  was  one  of  the  hated  race,  who  was  nut 
more  solitary  here  in  this  wild  Desert  than  he  would  have  been 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  Jerusalem.  He,  too,  mounted  on  his 
ass  or  mule,  came  close  to  the  fatal  spot,  saw  the  stranger, 
bound  up  the  woimds,  placed  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  before  evening  to  a  caravanserai, — such  an  one  as 
may  be  still  seen  in  the  ruins  of  a  Khan  or  Hospice  on  the 
mountain- side,  about  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
— and  on  the  morning  left  him  there  to  be  cared  for  till  he 
should  himself  return  to  Jerusalem.  Such  is  the  outward  story, 
truly  the  product  of  oue  of  the  most  peculiar  scenes  of  Judiea, 
yet  which  has  now  spread  through  a  range  as  vast  as  its  own  wide 
scope;  the  consolation  of  the  wanderer  and  the  sufferer,  of  the 
outcast  and  the  heretic,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country. 

2.  From  the  cycle  of  parables  in  Jndfea,  we  pass  to  those 
in  Galilee.      Of  these,  the  greater  part  are  grouped    Tie  p*™- 
in  the  discourse  from  the  fishing-vessel  off  the  beach   ^.^ 
of  the  Plain  of  Qennesareth.    Is  there  anything  on 
the  spot  to  suggest  the  images  thus  conveyed?     So,  (if  I  may 
speak  for  a  moment  of  myself,)  I  asked  as  I  rode  along  the 
track  under  the  hillside,  by  which  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth  is 
approached.    So  I  asked,  at  the  moment  seeing  nothing  bnt 
the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  alternately  of  rock  and  grass.     And 
when  I  thought  of  the  parables  of  the  sower,  I  answered,  that 
Jiere  at  least  nas  nothing  on  which  the  Divine  Teaching  could 
fasten :  it  must  have  been  the  distant  corn-fields  of     i^^ 
Samaria  or  Esdraelon  on  which  His  mind  was  dwell-  Ct™-'«'d«- 
ing.     The  thought  had  hardly  occured  to  me,  when  a  slight 
recess  in  the  hillside,  close  upon  the  plain,  disclosed  at  once, 
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in  detail,  and  with  a  conjimction  wluch  I  remember  nowhere 
else  in  Palestine,  every  feature  of  the  great  parable.     Tiiere 
was  the  undulating  corn-field  descending  to  the  water's  edge. 
There  was  the  trodden  pathway  running  through  the  midst  of 
it,  with  no  fence  or  hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling 
here  and  there  on  either  Bide  of  it,  or  upon  it ;  itself  hard  with 
tiie  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule,  and  human  feet.     There 
was  the  "good"  rich   soil,  which  distingtiishes  the  whole    of 
that  plain  and  its  neighbourhood  from  the  bare  hills  elsewhere 
descending  into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  mass  of  com.     There  was  the  rocky 
ground  of  the  hillside  protruding  here  and  there  through  the 
corn-fields,  as  elsewhere  through  the  grassy  slopes.    There  were 
the  large  hushes  of  thorn — the  "  Nabk,"  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven, — springijig 
up,  like  the  fruit  trees  of  the  more  inland  parts,  in  the  verr 
midst  of  the  waving  wheat'. 

This  is  the  most  detailed  illustration  of  any  of  the  Galilean 
parables.  But  the  image  of  corn-fields  generally  must  have 
been  always  present  to  the  eye  of  the  multitudes  on  shore, — 
of  the  Master  and  disciples  in  the  boat, — as  constantly  as  the 
vineyards  at  Jerusalem.  "  The  earth  bringing  forth  finit 
of  itself;"  "the  blade,  the  ear,  the  fall  com  in  the  ear';" 
"the  reapers  coming  with  their  sickles*  for  the  harvest*," 
could  never  be  out  of  place  in  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth. 
And  it  is  probable  that  these  corn-fields  would  always  have 
exhibited  the  sight  which  has  been  observed  in  the  plains 
of  the  Upper  Jordan  beyond  the  Lake  of  Merom,  and 
in  the  great  com-fields  of  Samaria', — women  and  children 
employed  in  picking  out  from  the  wheat  the  tall  green 
stalks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs  "  ZnwSn."  This  is  appa* 
rently  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  "  Zizania,* "  rendered  in 
our  version  "  tares'."     These  stalis,  it  can  easily  be  imagined, 

■  Sea  Chapt«r  X.    In  1S62,  T  obserred  Kiibes  this  sight  in  the  fonuer  localitj. 

that  tha  rame  miiturs  of  oonifield,  path-  I  uw  it  in  the  [utter. 

inj.  Took,  and  tboni,  aitended  through  '  Tha  Arabia  word  ZavAa  is  deriTtd 

tha  whols  of  ttiii  part  of  tha  ahorH  of  tha  froin  Zin,    "DsnMa."     Ci{driiir  it  fmnd 

lake,  particularly  on  the  ireat«m  extremity  noirhere  but  in  the  New  Teilamenl,  ud 

uf  tha  plain  of  Qennenrath,  and  on  the  in   the   eocleeiaatical    writen   who  ban 

liroken  gronnd  betwean  Ehan  Minjeh  and  piobablj   derlTed   it  from    thence.  —  S. 

Tjtbigah.     'HiirkiT.28.      *  Mark  ir.  39.  Jeroma  (on  Matt.   lili.)  eipnasl;  iden- 

*  Matt.  xiiL  30,  39,  41.  tifica  it  with  Mltwn. 

'  Dr.  WiUon  (Landa  of  the  Bible)  de-  '  Matt  liii.  2S— 30,  38—10. 
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if  sowed  designedly  Hiroaghout  the  fields,  would  be  inseparable 
from  tbe  wheat,  li-om  which,  even  when  growing  naturally  and 
by  chance,  they  ore  at  first  sight  hardly  distinguishable. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  imagery  in  that  series  of  parables,  it  ia 
perhaps  not  necessary  to  speak.     Yet  in  the  countless 
birds  of  all  kinds — aquatic  fowls  by  the  lake-side,  par- 
tridges and  pigeons  hovering,  as  on  the  NUe-bank,  over  the  rich 
plain  of  Gennesareth,  we  may  still  see  the  "  birds  of  the  air'" 
^vhich  "came   and  devoured  the   seed  by  the  way  side',"  or 
which  took  refuge  in  the  spreading  branches  of  the  mustard- 
tree*.     And  even  the  relics  of   the  great  fisheries  TheFiilM. 
which  once  made  the  fame  of  Gennesareth,  the  two  ™* 
or  three  solitary  fishermen  casting  their  nets  into  tbe  lake  from 
its  rocky  banks,  are  enough  to  recall  the  image  which  here 
alone,  in  inland  Palestine,  could  have  had  a  meaning;  of  the 
net  which  was  "  cast  into  the  sea  and  gathered  of  every  kind*," 
irom  all  the  various  tribes  which   still   people  those  lonely 
waters. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  parables  I  do  not  profess  to  speak.  Some 
need  no  local  illustration.  Of  others  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
state  anything  beyond  what  fell  within  my  own  knowledge,  or 
has  been  expressly  recorded  by  trustworthy  observers. 

'  UbU.  Ti.  23.      See  Chapter  X.  p.  form  ft  targe  abmb,  or  &  tree,  twentj-GTe 

37S.  feet   higb,    Diider   vhich    >   horBemui 

*  Hatt.  xiii.  4;  LnksTiii.  5.  nia;  ituid,  vhera  tbe  soil  tod  climate 

'  Matt  liiL   SI,   32  ;  Hark  it.   81  ;  are  &ToDiable.      It  prodaccs  munerou 

Lvks  xiii.  19.    Wiiat   predie   tree   ii  liranoliea  and  learea,  among  vhidi  birdi 

m«tDl  b;  the  mnrtBrd-trce  (olnri),   ii  maj  aad  do  take  ebdter  aa  well  aa  build 

hardlj  determined  enSdently.     But  an  their  nesta.  It  baa  a  came  in  Syria  vUch 

able  articls  bj  Frofessar  Rojle  ( Joninal  maj  be  conaidered  as  traditional  finm  the 

of  Bojal  A»iatio  Society,  No.  it.  p.  113)  earlieat  times,  of  which  the  Greek  ii  a 

goes  br  to  ideatify  it  with  the  Salvadora  mrreiA  tiaiialatioii.     Ita  seeds  bare  the 

Fenica  ;    oalled  In  Arabia  K/iadtl,   in  pnngent  taste,  and  are  osed  for  the  wna 

Hebrew  Chardal,   in  the  north-wcet  of  pnrpoeca  as  mostard.     And  in  a  conntiy 

India   Kkardd,    and,   therefore,   appa-  where  trera  ate  not  plentiful,  i.e.,   the 

rently  the  wune  u  alrawi,  which,  in  tbe  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  this  tree 

Sjiiao  venion,   is   translated    Shardtl,  is   !<nid   to    abound  ;    i.e.,   in  the   Terj 

It  ii  Bud  to  grow  in  the  neighboarhooil  locality  where  the  parable  waa  apoken. 

nf  Damascus  and  Jemaalem,  on  the  shorea  If  we  consider,  moraoTer,"  he  adds,  "tha 

of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Valley  of  the  wide  distribution    of   this   plant    from 

Jnrdon,  and  on  llu  lAoru  o/tht  LaJx  of  Damaeona  to  Cape  Comorin,  uid  from  the 

Genmaartl/i.    He   thus   winds    np  his  Feisiaa  Gnlf  to  Benegambia,  we  shall  find 

argument:  "  We  haTe  in  it  a  small  seed,  that  it  is  well  suited  to  illnstrate  tbe 

which,     sown     in     enltivated   gmnnd,  tyineal  compaiison  of  the  doctzine  of  tba 

abonndi  in  foliage.     Thia  being  pnngent,  Qospel,    wMeh,   though  at  fint  gaining 

may,  like  the  seed,  have  been  need  aa  a  only  a  few  adherenta,  would,  in  the  end, 

condiment,  as  mustard  and  areas  is  with  spread  f^  and  wide.^'     {lb.  139.) 
ns.     The  mitui-e  of  tha  pUnt,  howerer,  *  Matt.   liii.  *7.       (Bee  Chapter  X. 

is  to  lieoome  arboreoua ;  and  thus  it  will  p.  3TC.) 
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III.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Discourses  of  Christ 
The  Dis-  ^^  ^^^^  directly  connected  with  the  scenes  where  thejr 
eounes.  ^^^e  delivered  than  the  Parables.  In  the  latter, 
outward  imagerj  was  expressly  required ;  in  the  former,  it  could 
only  be  incidental.  Yet,  though  for  the  most  part  the  discourses 
will  be  understood  wholly  without  regard  to  local  allusions, 
there  are  still  some  cases  in  which  such  allusions  may  be  easily 
discerned.  The  intimate  connection  of  the  conversation  at 
Jacob's  WeU  with  the  neighbouring  objects  has  been  already 
noticed*.  The  natural  growth  of  the  discourse  on  the  Bread  of 
Life'  from  the  multiplied  bread  in  the  Desert  is  too  obvious  to 
need  any  explanation.  The  loud  cry  in  the  court  of  the  Temple 
on  the  last  great  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles*,  must  refer 
to  the  spring  in  the  heart  of  the  Temple  rock,  from  which 
flows  the  living  water  into  the  two  pools  of  Siloam,  whence  on 
that  day  the  water  was  brought  to  the  Temple  service.  The 
declaration,  ''I  am  the  light  of  the  world\"  has,  with  great 
probability,  been  referred  to  the  lighting  up  the  colossal  candle- 
stick in  the  same  festival;  the  more  remarkable  in  the  profound 
darkness  which  then,  as  now,  reigned  through  the  night  of  an 
Oriental  town.  The  ''whited  sepulchres,"  beautiful  without, 
but  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones*,  are  often  supposed  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  whitewashed  domes,  which  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  always  mark  the  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints.  But  these 
are  all  modem,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  ex- 
planation must  be  sought  in  the  ornaments,  and  possibly  the 
paintings,  now  disappeared,  of  the  vast  array  of  sepulchres 
with  which  the  hills  and  valleys  about  Jerusalem  are  perforated, 
and  some  of  which,  if  the  discourse  was  spoken  in  the  Temple, 
may  have  been  visible  at  the  moment  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kedron. 

These  are  perhaps  all  the  allusions  that  can.be  traced  in  the 
TheSermon  ^P^^^^^  scenes  of  the  lesser  discourses.  But  we  n  jtu- 
on  the        rally  ask  whether,  in  the  greatest  of  all,  the  Sermon 

^^         on  the  Mount,  any  such  can  be  discovered,  spoken 
as  it  was,  if  not  on  the  veiy  mountain  now  pointed  out  in  the 

1  See  Chapter  V.  *  John  nii  12. 

*  John  Ti.  82,  kc.  *  Matt,  xxiil  27. 

*  John  ?ii.  87.    See  Chapter  III. 
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plftin  of  Hattin,  yet  certainly  on  one  of  the  heights  of  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  and,  therefore,  commanding  a  view, 
in  its  essential  features  common  to  all  of  them,  and  well  known 
to  ns  now'.  It  most  be  granted  (perhaps  we  oaght  Tath«T  to 
Bay  thankfully  acknowledged),  that  there  are  very  few  passages 
in  that  discoorse  which  are  illustrated,  still  fewer  which  are 
explained,  by  a  eight  of  the  localities.  These  few,  though  often 
noticed,  must  be  here  briefly  collected. 

1.  One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  prospect  &om  any 
of  these  hillB,  especially  from  the'  traditional  Mount  ThaCi^on 
of  the  Beatitudes,  is  the  ci^  of  Safed,  placed  high  on  *  ^^ 

a  bold  spur  of  the  Qalilean  Anti-Lebanon.  Dr.  Robinson  has 
done  much  to  prove  that  Safed  itself  is  a  city  of  modem  date. 
But,  if  any  city  or  fortress  existed  on  that  site  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  allusion  to  it,  in  "  the 
city  '  lying '  on  the  mountain  top*."  The  only  other  that  could 
be  embraced  within  the  view  of  the  speaker  would  be  the  village 
and  fortress  of  Tabor,  which  would  be  distinetiy  visible  from 
the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  though  not  from  the  hills  on  the 
lake-side.  Either  or  both  of  these  would  suggest  the  illustra- 
tion, which  would  be  more  striking  from  the  feet,  that  this 
situation  of  cities  on  the  tops  of  hills  is  as  rare  in  Galilee  as  it 
is  common  in  Jadeea. 

2.  The  most  remarkable  appeal  to  nature,  which  occurs  in 
-  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  is  found  in  this  dis-    ^  ^j. 

course, — "  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  and  "  Con-  ud  the 
sider  the  lilies  of  the  field'."  The  flocks  of  birds  in  ^'"'"^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oennesareth  have  been  already  observed. 
Their  number,  their  beauty,  their  contrast  with  the  busy  stir  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  and  putting  into  bams,  visible  in  the  plain 
below,  (whether  of  Hattin  or  Gennesareth*,)  must  have  always 
courted  observation.  What  the  especial  flower  may  be,  here 
indicated  by  the  word*  which  we  translate  "  lily,"  it  is  impossible 
precisely  to  determine.  The  only  "  lilies "  which  I  saw  in 
Palestine  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  were  large  yellow 

'  See  Chapter  X.  Pigtmu — leads  ttrught  from  the  pliun  of 

'  vilus    Mra   tfort  mvi^-— Ihtt.  BktUii  to  that  «f  Oenneureth,   with  ths 

T.  1  i.  moDntain  Tieibla  tX  the  end. 
■  Matt  Ti  26,  28.  •  K^ltw. 

*  Tba  WAdy  Hyoiuii— U>«  ttlOej  nf 
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nater-lilies,  in  the  clear  spring  of  'Aic  el-Mellohah,  near  the 
Lake  of  Merom.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  the  name  may  include 
the  numerons  dowers  of  the  tulip  or  amaryllis  kind,  vphicli 
appear  in  the  eariy  summer,  or  the  autumn  of  Palestine,  the 
expression  becomes  more  natural,— the  red  and  golden  hue 
more  fitly  suggesting  the  comparison  with  the  proverbjjil 
gorgeousness  of  the  robes  of  Solomon.  And,  though  tiiere 
may  not  be  any  special  appropriateness  to  Galilee,  the  brilliant 
flowers  of  Palestine  are  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  ot 
its  scenery,  the  more  so  from  the  want  of  colour  or  form  in  the 
general  landscape' ;  and  the  wide  expanse  which  they  cover  at 
once  places  them  on  a  level  with  the  "grass  of  tlte  field," 
which  mi^t  be  cut  down  in  a  moment  to  feed  the  oven  in  a 
country  where  fuel  was  scarce. 

3.  The  image  with  which,  both  in  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke, 
Thg  Tor-  the  discourse  concludes,  is  one  ^miliar  to  all  eastern 
'*°'-  and  southern  climates, — a  torrent,  suddenly  formed  by 

the  mountain  rains,  and  sweeping  away  all  before  it  in  its  descent 
through  what  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  a  dry  channel'. 
Yet  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  an  image  far  more  natural  in 
Galilee  than  in  JudEea ;  whether  we  take  the  perennial  streams 
which  run  through  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  or  the  torrent- 
streams'  of  the  Kishon  and  the  Belus,  which  on  the  west  run 
through  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterranean.  As 
applied  to  them,  this  likeness  has  far  more  aptitude  than  if  . 
derived  &om  the  scanty  and  rare  flooding  of  the  Kedron  aod 
the  w4dys  of  the  south.  The  sudden  inundation  of  the  Kishon 
is  a  phenomenon  already  historical  &om  the  Old  Testament; 
and,  if  we  are  to  press  the  allusion  to  the  "  sand,"  on  which 
was  built  "  the  house  that  fell,"  then  there  is  no  other  locality 
in  Palestine  to  which  we  can  look,  except  the  long  sandy  strip 

I  See  Glup.  I.  p.  100;  Chap.  II.  p.  130.  (J«niHa1em    Talmud,    Jonui,    c   t.)     He 

I  lure  been  told  th&t  these  "fielda  of  mppoaei  that  this  Tsllej  is  Iho  jiut  of 

lilies "  aie  ectsall j  to  be  seen  in  Spain.  the  Pluu  of  Esdneloii  mcloeed  betveea 

■  Matt.  lii.  24—27  ;  Luke  tL  IS.  Little  Hennoa  and  (^boa.     The  gnundi 

*  Scbiran  (p.  73)  speaka  of  a  pisfer  for  thie  eupposition,   which  ohieflj  rests 

offered  up  hj  Uie  Hi^h  Priest  on  the  da;  on  the  iDodein   name  of  the  village   of 

of  AMcemsnt  for  the  inhabitants  "ofthe  Shirin    in    the    vallej  of    Jetreel,     are 

TsUe;  of   Sliarou,"    that    their    bouses  hardl;  BnScient.     But,  if  oorrect,  it  ei- 

migbt    not     become    thdlr    glares, — in  octlj  suits   tte  Galilean   origin  of    thia 

allusion  to  the  danger  to   which   they  pamblc. 
were  exposed  from   mountain    torrenti 
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of  land  which  bounds  the  eastern  plain  of  Acre,  and  through 
which  the  Kishon  flows  into  the  sea. 

rv.  Two  or   three    obTious    conclusions  are  forced  upon 
UB   hj  this  general  view  of  the  Parables  and  Dis-    oodoIo- 
cotirseB.  "■"* 

First,  if  it  is  clear  that  the  form  of  the  teaching  was  aoggested 
by  the  objects  inunediately  present, —  if  the  character 
of  the  Parables  thus  coincides  with  the  notices  of  the  tha  Tmch- 
localities  where  they  occur, — it  is  a  proof,  incontest-  "•" 
able,  and  within  small  compass,  that  even  that  revelation,  which 
was  most  unlike  all  others  in  its  freedom  from  outward  circnm- 
Btance,  was  yet  circumscribed,  or  (if  we  prefer  so  to  state  it) 
assisted,  by  the  objects  within  the  actual  range  of  the  speaker's 
vision.  It  is  an  argument,  such  as  in  the  days  of  subtle 
theological  speculation  might  have  been  justly  and  forcibly 
used  for  what  is  termed  tbe  Perfect  Humanity  of  Christ.  It  is 
an  argument  which,  in  our  own  time,  may  be  more  practically 
used  to  show  the  simplicity  and  reality  of  a  teaching  which 
took  its  stand  on  the  ordinary  sights  and  sounds,  still  seen  and 
heard  in  the  same  land  where  that  teaching  was  delivered. 
And,  if  it  was  thus  suggested  by  outward  existing  images,  it 
must  also,  by  those  images,  be  judged  and  explained.  We  are 
apt  sometimes  to  carry  out  into  an  infinite  series  of  moral  and 
theological  conclusions  the  truths  which  are  stated  under' these 
material  forms.  It  might,  perhaps,  serve  both  to  restrain  ua 
from  precipitate  inferences,  and  also  to  relieve  us  &om  some 
difficulties,  if  we  bore  in  mind  that  the  distinctness  which 
necessarily  belongs  to  physical  objects  cannot  be  transferred 
bodily  to  the  moral  world'.  A^en,  for  example,  we  look  on  the 
track  of  the  road,  on  the  protruding  rocks,  on  the  thorny 
thickets,  on  the  deep  mould  of  the  corn-fields  of  Gennesareth ; 
or,  again,  on  the  white  sheep  and  the  black  goats  of  the 
flocks  in  Judceaj  we  ou^t  to  feel  that  the  division  of  mankind 
into  various  classes,  when  represented  under  those  figures, 
necessarily  assumes  a  definiteness  of  separation,  which  cannot 
be  applied  vrithout  modification  to  the  complexities  of  the 
actual  world. 

0  a  frknd    (o    whom    il   was  Boggcsted   bj   thf  aboxe 
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2.  Again,  the   mere  fact,  that   onr   Lord's    teaching    w?i> 
HomelineH  Suggested  by  familiar  and  passing    objects,    is    not 
and  Uni-     withoat  interest  and  instruction.    It  shows  that  He 
^'     was    affected    by  the    outward    impressions    of    the 
moment,  not  only  in  the  graver  events  of  His  life,  as  wlien  the 
sudden  view  of  Jerusalem  filled  His  eyes  with  tears,   or   the 
sight  of  sufferers  drew  forth  the  heaving  sigh  and  the   bitter 
groan,  but  habitually,  and  in  His  daily  intercourse.     Kven  if 
we  knew  no  more  than  this  general  fact,  it  would  be  to  us  £ 
touching  proof  that  He  was  of  ''  the  same  flesh  and  blood," 
"  tried,"  in  all  points,  "  like  as  we  are."    But  another  and  a 
higher  thought  strikes  us  when  we   consider  what  were    the 
especial  objects  which  thus,  if  one  may  so  say,  gave  a  colour  to 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake.     Though  characteristic  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of 
the  particular  spots  of  country,  where  the  parables  and  dis- 
courses were  uttered,  they  are  yet  so  common  and  obvious  that, 
but  for  these  sacred  allusions,  one  would  pass  them  by  without 
notice.     The  grander  features  of  the  scenery,  the  mountains, 
the  forests,  the  striking  points  of  Oriental  vegetation,  palm  and 
cedar,  and  terebinth,  the  images,  in  short,  which  fill  the  pages 
of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  of  the  Older  Dispensation,  have 
no  place  in  the  Gospel  Discourses.     He  must  have   been 
familiar  with  the  magnificent  prospect  from  the  heights  above 
Nazareth.     Hermon   and  Tabor  must  have  been  constantly 
before  Him  in  His  later  wanderings.     The  Pisgah-view  must 
have  been  His  from  the  Persean  hills.    Yet  none  of  these  came 
within  the  circle  of  His  teaching.    Perhaps  the  only  exception 
is  the  allusion,  noticed  before,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the 
city  set  on  a*' mountain;"  but  this,  even  if  certain,  is  a  mere 
passing  glance  at  a  single  point  in  the  landscape.    As  a  general 
rule,  every  image,  every  emotion  is  drawn  from  the  humbler 
and  plainer  figures  of  every-day  life  and  observation, — ^vine- 
yards  and  corn-fields,  shepherds  and  ploughmen,  travellers  and 
fishermen.    And  if  the  beauty  of  nature  attracts  His  notice,  it 
;b  still  of  the  same  simple  and  general  kind, — ^the  burst  of  the 
radiance  of  an  eastern  sun, — the  lively  instincts  and  movements 
of  the  careless  birds  over  His  head, — ^the  gay  colours  of  the 
carpet  of  flowers  under  His  feet.     If  there  be  any  one  passage 
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of  the  older  Scriptures  which  specially  represents  the  natural 
storehouse  of  the  Parables  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  gentle  and 
touching  buTBt  of  the  imagery  of  spring  in  the  Song  of  Songs : 
"  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  fiowen 
appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  hirds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  out  land;  the  Jig-tree 
pntteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
grape  give  a  good  smell '."  It  were  vain  to  ask  the  precise 
cause  of  these  omissions  and  selections.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  found  some  answer  in  the  analogies,  partial  as  they  are,  of 
the  absorption  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  philosophers,  of  the 
noblest  of  medieeval  saints :  which  made  Socrates  delight  in  the 
city  rather  than  in  the  country  :  which  made  St.  Bernard  on 
the  shores  of  Geneva  unconscious  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
lake  and  mountains  round  him.  But,  rather,  perhaps,  we  may 
say  that  it  was  the  same  humble  and  matter-of-fact,  yet  at  the 
same  time  universal  spirit,  which  characterised  the  whole 
course  of  His  life  on  earth,  and  has  formed  the  main  outlines 
of  His  religion  since.  The  homeliness  of  the  illustrations, 
whilst  it  links  the  teaching  with  the  daily  life  of  £Us  time,  yet 
sufficiently  frees  them  from  local  peculiarity  to  render  them  of 
universal  application.  They  gain  more  force  and  vividness  by 
being  stUl  seen  on  the  spot,  but  they  need  little  or  no  explana- 
tion beyond  what  they  themselves  convey.  What  has  often 
been  said  of  the  two  Sacraments  is,  in  fact,  but  one  instance  of 
what  applies  to  His  whole  ministry.  Taken  from  the  common 
usages  of  Eastern  life,  ablution  and  the  social  meal,  from  the 
common  elements  of  nature,  water,  bread,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  there  is  nardly  a  country  where  they  are  not  easily 
accessible  and  intelligible.  A  groundwork  of  historical  and 
geographical  fact,  with  a  wide  applicability  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  age  or  country ;  a  religion  rising  in  the  East, 
yet  finding  its  highest  development  and  fulfilment  in  the  West ; 
a  character  and  teaching,  human,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  in  its 
outwsrd  form  and  colour,  but  in  its  inward  spirit  and  characfer- 
bticE  universal  and  divine — such  are  the  general  conclusions, 
discernible,  doubtless,  from  any  careM  study  of  the  Gospels, 

1  SoDg  of  Solomoi]  U.  11—13, 
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but  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the  observant  trayeller  by 
the  sight  of  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  Lastly,  the  whole  effect  of  these  points  of  homely  contact 

Union  of     between  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  earthly  scenes  of  His 

Hamanand  ministrations,  leaves  two  thoughts  not  to  be  set  aside. 

iTine.        Q^  ^^^  ^^^  hand,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  a 

shock  to  the  religious  sentiment  in  finding  ourselves  on  the 
actual  ground  of  events  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  transacted  in  heaven,  rather  than  on  earth, — ^which 
we  have  been  led  by  pictures  and  preaching  and  poetry  to 
Invest  with  an  atmosphere  too  ideal  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  anything  so  prosaic  as  the  actual  stocks  and  stones  of 
Syria.      ''Is  not  this  the  son  of  the  carpenter?     Is  not  fc« 
mother  caUed  Mary  ?    And  his  brethren  Jamtes^  and  Joses,  and 
Simon,  and  Judas  ?     And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  vAih  m»^ 
A  Prophet  has  no  honowr  in  his  own  country**      But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  very  feeling  gives  us  a  sense  of  solidity  and 
substance  in  the  character  thus  presented  to  us,  which  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  turn  to  account.     So  completely  one  of 
the  sons  of  men,  a  career  so  circumscribed  by  the  roads,  and 
valleys,  and  hills  of  an  ordinary  home  and  country ;  and  yet 
(to  go  no  higher  than  the  point  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
mere  outward  contemplation  of  the  history),  so  universal  in 
the  fame,  the   effects,  the  spirit  of  His  teaching  and  life*" 
"  From  whence  hath  this  man  these  things  ?  cmd  what  wiii^"^ 
is  this  which  is  given  wnto  him  that  even  «ucA  mighty  ^oria 
are  wrought  by  his  hands  ^  ?  " 

I  Matt.  xiiL  54.    Mirk  li.  8. 
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Oatalpgne  of  th«  Holj  Plaees:  I.  BetUehem.  1.  Church  of  Helsuk. 
2.  OTDttaoftlisN&tiTitT.  8.  Ccllof  Jeroms.  IL  Nun«tli.  1.  8piiii« 
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PLAN   OF  THE   GROTTO    AT  NAZARETH. 


a   Alleged  Site  of  the  Holy  Houae. 

66  Dimenaiona  of  the  Holy  Houae 
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GoQTen** 
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N.B.— Inatead  of  the  rough  aketchea  of  the  earlier  editlona,  I  inaert  two  Fla&fl^  appano^ 
drawn  with  much  care,  from  '*  Loreto  and  Naaareth,"  by  the  late  W.  H.  HutchiaAi> 
a  Boman  Catholic  Prieat  of  the  Oratoiy. 


THE  HOLT  PLACE& 


It  has  been  the  object  of  the  foregoing  Chapters  to  repre- 
sent  the  connectioQ  between  the  topography  of  Pales-  The  Hal; 
tine  and  the  historical  events  of  the  Old  and  New  p^*"^ 
Testament.  There  remtdns  another  interest,  in  every  way 
inferior,  but  still  living  and  powerful — that  which  attaches  to 
what  are  technically  called  "the  Holy  Places."  By  this  t«na 
are  meant  not  the  scenes  of  sacred  events,  taken  generally,  but 
such  special  localities  as  the  Greek  or  Latin  Chinch,  or  both 
conjointly,  have  selected  as  objects  of  pilgrimage.  Of  course, 
the  historical  scenes  and  the  sanctuaries  will  sometimes  coin- 
cide. But  this  is  by  no  means  universal.  Some  scenes  which 
the  whole  Christian  world  would  naturally  regard  as  most 
sacred,  are  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  mass  of  pilgrims 
properly  so  called.  Others,  which  rank  high  in  the  estimation 
of  local  and  ecclesiastical  tradition,  are  probably  unknown 
beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  those  who  worship  in  them. 
And  the  most  important  are  so  slightly  connected  with  the 
actual  thread  of  the  Sacred  History,  and,  if  ever  so  genuine, 
would  throw  so  little  light  upon  it,  that  the  whole  subject  is 
best  reserved  for  a  consideration  distinct  &om  that  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  general  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
But  they  have  an  interest  of  their  own ;  they  have  been  for 
ages  objects  of  a  reverence  ^^ch  still  diverts  some  and 
alienates  others  from  the  greater  centres  of  local  instruction 
which  the  Holy  Land  contains.  They  caused  the  greatest 
event  of  the  middle  ages — the  Crusades;  and,  indirectly 
invited  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.     They 
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exhibit  within  a  narrow  compass  the  feuds  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  which  have  rent  Christendom  asunder, 
vhich  overthrew  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  which  in  our  own 
time  were  the  occasion  of  a  bloody  European  war. 

Of  these  places  there  are  twelve  preeminent  above  the  rest ; 
thus  apportioned  amongst  the  several  commnnities  which  in 
any  sense  share  the  Christian  belief: — 1.  Church  of  the  Nativity 
at  Bethlehem  (conmiOD).  2.  Church'  of  the  Ajinimciatioii  at 
Nazareth  (Latin).  3.  Church  of  Jacob's  Well  at  Nablus 
(destroyed),  i.  Church  at  Cana  (Greek).  6.  Church  of  St 
Peter  at  Tiberias  (Latin).  6.  Church  of  the  Presentation  at 
Jerusalem  (Mussulman).  7.  Church  of  the  Flagellation  (Latin). 
8.  Orotto  of  Gethsemane  (Latin).  9.  Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
(common).  10.  Church  of  the  ~  Ascension  (Mussulman).  11. 
Church  of  the  Apostles  or  '  of  the  Last  Supper '  (Mussnlman). 
IS.  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (common)'.  But,  as  some 
of  those  have  been  long  deserted,  and  others  depend  for  their 
support  entirely  on  the  greater  sanctuaries  in  their  neighboor* 
hood,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  which  exist  in  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem. 

I.  Whether  from  its  being  usually  the  first  seen  by  travellers, 
Bneu-  oi  &om  its  own  intrinsic  solemnity,  there  is  probably 
""■  none  which  produces  so  great  an  Impression  at  first 

sight  as  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  It  is  an 
enormous  pile  of  buildings,  extending  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  from  west  to  east,  and  consisting  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  with  the  three  convents,  Latin,  Chreek,  and  Armenian, 
abutting  respectively  upon  its  north-eastern,  south-eastern,  and 
south-western  extremities.  'Externally  there  is  nothing  to 
Eommand  attention  beyond  its  size — the  more  imposing  from 

'  t  bnie  glcen  these  spoti  u  the;  ■!«  moitlf  noticeil  in  tbe  olber  p&rta  of  tliia 

meatioaed  in  the  alight  but  candid  ud  iroric      For  th&t  of  Hebron  I  man  rete 

penpicaonB  trea^u  of  the  Abb4  Hiohon,  to  ui  appendix  to  nij  LMtnm  od  tba 

Solution  JVouveUe  de    la   Qutition   dct  Jeirish  Cborch. 

LievxSairUt.    1S5S.      Of  the«e  tbe  third  >  Toblsr  bu  abonn  that  a  gnM  part 

hu  been  long  since  abandoned  aa  a  resort  of  the  Chonib  of  Helena  bu  been  raper- 

of  pilgrims,  and  ita  site  (see  Chapter  V.)  seded  b;  tbe  saoaeesiTe  edifieea  of  Jns- 

dependsnoton  anjecelesiaatical  tradiUou,  tinian  and   Bmanael  Comnenns   (Balh- 

but  an  the  nncbanging  featora  of  the  lehem,  p.  104,  105).     Bnt  there  saeini 

ofaole  of  tbe  lg«alit;.    The  other  lesser  no  soffieieat  reason  to  dispnte  the  ao- 

loealitieBiball  benotioed  in passiiiK.    The  tiqaitj  of  tbe  nare. 
"Holj  Placea"  of  Jerusalem  bare  been 
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the  mesnness  and  smftllneBS  of  the  Tillage,  which  hangs  as  it 
were  on  its  western  skirts.  In  the  Church  itself  the  TheOlmrch 
only  portion  of  peculiar  interest  is  the  nave— common  "^  Helen*. 
to  all  the  sects,  and  for  that  veiy  reason  deserted,  bare,  dis* 
crowned,  but  in  all  probability  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
Christian  architecture  in  the  world.  It  is  all  that  now  remaiuB 
of  the  Basilica,  built  by  Helena  herself,  the  proto^e  of  those 
built  by  her  Imperial  sod,  at  Jerusalem  beside  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  at  Home  over  the  graves  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  Peter. 
The  long  double  lines  of  Corinthian  pillars ;  the  faded  mosaics, 
dimly  visible  on  the  walls  above,  as  in  the  two  Churches  of  St. 
ApoUinarig  at  Bavenna ;  the  rough  ceiling  of  beams  of  cedar 
from  Lebanon,  still  preserve  the  outlines  of  the  Church, 
once'  blazing  with  gold  and  marble;  in  which  Baldwin  was 
crowned,  and  which  received  its  latest  repairs  from  our  own 
Edward  IV '. 

S.  From  this,  the  only  interesting  portion  of  the  upper 
church,  we  descend  to  the  subterranean  vaolt,  over  .^^^  q^^^^^ 
which,  and  for  which,  the  whole  structure  was  oftb*N»- 
erected.  At  the  entrance  of  a  long  winding  passage,  '^'''' 
excavated  out  of  the  limestone  rock  of  which  the  hill  of  Beth- 
lehem is  composed,  the  pilgrim  finds  himself  in  an  irregular 
chapel,  dimly  lighted  with  silver  lamps,  and  containing  two 
small  recesses,  nearly  opposite  each  other.  In  the  northern- 
most of  these  is  a  marble  slab,  which  marks  the  supposed 
spot  of  the  Nativity,  with  the  rays  of  the  silver  star,  sent  from 
Vienna  in  1652,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  the  Greeks — 
truly  or  falsely — were  charged  with  having  stolen.  In  the 
southern  recess,  three  steps  deeper  in  the  chapel,'is  the  alleged 
stall,  in  which,  according  to  the  Latin  tradition,  was  discovered 
the  wooden  manger  or  "  preesepe,"  now  deposited  in  the 
magnificent  Basihca  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Bome,  and 
there  displayed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pope,  every  Christ- 
mas-day. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  dim  vault,  between  those 
two  recesses;  let  us  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  lesser 
memorials  which  surround  us  on  all  sides — the  altar  of  the 
Magi — of  the  Shepherds — of  Joseph — of  the  Innocents — to 
which,  probably,  no  one  would  now  attach  any  other  than  an 

■  Tobler,  ibid.  p.  110.  '  Ibid.  PfllS.     Sec  CIwFter  II.  p.  IIL 
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imaginative  importance,   and   ask  what  ground  there   is    for 
believing  or  disbelieving  the  tradition  which  invites  ns  to  con- 
fine the  awful  associations  of  the  village  of  Bethlehem  within. 
these  rocky  walls.    Alone,  of  all  the  existing  local  traditions  €>t 
Palestine,  this  one  indisputably  reaches  beyond  the  time  of 
Constantine.     Already  in  the  second  century,  "a  cave  near 
Bethlehem  "  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where,  "  there  bein^ 
no  place  in  the  village  where  he  could  lodge  \  Joseph  abode, 
and  where  accordingly  Christ  was  bom  and  laid  in  a  manger.*' 
And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  constant  tradition  of  the  phu^e, 
even  amongst  those  who  were  not  Christians,  in  the  next 
generation',  and  to  have  been  uniformly  maintained   in   the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  have  always  exercised  so  powerful 
an  influence  over  the  popular  belief  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
the  Christian  world,  both  in  the  East  cuid  the  West.     It  is 
perhaps  invidious  to  remark  on  the  deviations  from  the  Gospel 
narrative,  which  tells  us  that  the  want  of  room  was  not  in  the 
village,  but  in  the  inn ;   and  that  the  hardship  was  not  that 
they  were  driven  from  the  village  to  the  inn,  but  from  the  inn 
to  the  mtoiger  *.      Such  a  deviation  implies,  perhaps,  an  inde* 
pendent  origin  of  the  local  tradition,  but  not  necessarily  its 
falsehood.    And  if  at  Bethlehem  the  caves  in  the  Umestone 
rock,  on  which  the  village  stands,  were  commonly  used  as  else- 
where in  Palestine  for  horses  and  cattie,  the  omission  of  all 
allusion  to   the  cave  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  would  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,   explained.      On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
impression  of  the  account  in  Justin  is  certainly  different  from 
that  of  St.  Luke ;  and  if  (with  the  tradition  which  Justin  seems 
to  have  followed,  and  which  has  unquestionably  prevailed  since 
the  time  of  Jerome)  we  lay  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  on  the  same  spot,  it  is  positively  irreconcilable  with 
the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  that  they  came  into  the  ''  Iwuse  where 
the  young  child  was."     We  must  add  to  this  the  often-repeated 


*  Justiu.     Dial,  cum  Tryph.  78. 

3  Origen,  o.  Cels.  i.  51. 

'  The  Apocryphal  Qospel  of  St.  James, 
0.  xviiu  xix.,  and  the  Gfoapel  of  the 
Infancy,  o.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  represent  Joseph 
as  going  at  once  to  the  cave  ;  and  confine 
all  the  Bubsequeut  events  to  the  cave, 


which  IB  described  as  ontside  the  town. 
In  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary, 
c.  iv.,  the  birth  is  described  as  taking 
plaoe  in  the  cave,  and  the  manger  as 
being  ouUide  the  cave.  The  qaotetions 
and  arguments  are  well  summed  ap  in 
Thilo's  Codei  Apocryphus,  p.  382,  S83. 
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Buspicion  which  Maimdrell  was  ihe  first  to  express,  which 
attaches  to  the  constant  connection  of  the  several  localities  of 
"Palestine  with  grottoes  and  caves.  However  much  it  may  be 
urged  that,  in  a  country  lilie  Palestine,  natural  excavations  axe 
unavoidably  employed  for  purposes  of  dwelling,  of  sepulture,  of 
rest,  for  which  in  Europe  they  never  would  be  used,  yet  for 
this  very  reason  there  would  be  a  disposition  to  attach  events 
to  them,  if  the  real  locality  had  been  forgotten.  If,  for  example, 
in  the  case  now  in  question,  the  caravanserai  or  khan  had  been 
swept  away  in  the  convulsions  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  had  any  wish  to  give  a  local  habita- 
tion to  the  event  which  made  their  village  illustriouB,  they 
would  almost  inevitably  fix  on  a  strongly  marked  natural  feature, 
such  as  the  cave  of  the  convent  must,  in  its  original  aspect, 
have  been'.  And  another  motive  leading  to  the  same  result 
transpires  through  the  same  passage  of  Justin  which  first 
mentions  the  tradition,  namely  the  attempt  to  find  a  fulfilment 
of  a  fancied  prediction  of  the  Messiah's  birth  in  the  LXX 
ti'anslation  of  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  He  shall  dwell  on  high ; 
his  place  of  defence  shall  be  '  in  a  lofty  cave  of  the  strong 
rock '.' " 

One  further  objection  to  the  identity  of  the  whole  scene 
must  be  mentioned  in  conclusion.  Daring  the  troubled  period 
of  the  invasion  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  the  Arab  population  of 
Bethlehem  took  possession  of  the  convent,  and  dismantled  the 
whole  of  the  recess  of  that  gilding  and  marble  which  is  the 
bane  of  so  many  sanctuaries,  European  and  Asiatic.  The 
native  rock  of  the  cave  was  disclosed ;  but  also,  it  is  said,  au 
ancient  sepulchre  hewn  in  that  very  spot.  It  is  possible,  but 
very  improbable,  that  a  rock  devot«d  to  sepulchral  purposes 
would  have  been  employed  by  Jews,  whose  scruples  on  this 
subject  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  either  as  an  inn 
or  a  stable. 

'  Sm  C\ap.  II.  p.  163.   Tbe  nniTen&l  (Sanntna,  iil  c.  7.)    Bat  the  earl;  men- 

FinplarmeDt   of  ca.rea  for   tbs  Bceoea  of  tiou   of   the  actual   catei  in   the   mau 

su[«d  eronta  exdted  mrprise  u  aalj  u  c«leb»t«d  inaUiices  shows   that  this  ii 

the  ttilrteenUi   century,   uid  wu  tbcD  inndeqaale. 

KTonnted  for  by  the  not  unnatural  hjpo-  '  ir   l-j^iJia   imjAm>  SiTxip"!  -rirpat 

Ihtsia  that  the  placea  aa  ahcwD  vera  the  (Isa.  xiiiLi.  16).     The  EngUiih  renion 

remaini  of  huildingi  over  irbich  the  rniiw  tnmslAtes  it  "  the  launitieiu  of  rncki." 

cf  nbiequent  ages  hod  been  accumnlnted.  See  Chapter  III.  p.  Iti3. 
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Still  there  remains  the  remarkable  fact  that  the   spot  was 
reverenced  by  Christians  as  the  birthplace  of  Christ  t^wo  cen- 
turies before  the  conversion  of  the  Empire, — before  that  burst 
of  local  religion  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the   visit  of 
Helena.    And  out  of  these  earliest  and  most  sacred  of  its  recol- 
lections has  grown  a  subordinate  train  of  associations,  ^rhich 
has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  unquestionably  grounded 
on  fact.      If  the  traveller  follows  the  windings  of  that  long 
subterranean  gallery,  he  will  find  himself  at  its  close  in  a  rough 
chamber  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  here  sufficiently  clear  to  need 
no  proof  or  vindication.     In  this  cell,  ill  all  probability,   liTed 
and  died  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  pilgrims  attracted  to 
the  Cave  of  Bethlehem — ^the  only  one  of  the  many  hermits  and 
monks  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  present  day  shel- 
tered within  Its  rocky  sides,  whose  name  has  travelled  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.     Here,  for  more  than   thirty 
years,   beside  what  he  believed  to  be  literally  the  cradle  of 
the    Christian    faith,    Jerome   fasted,  prayed,   dreamed,   and 
studied;    here  he  gathered  round  him  his  devoted  followers 
in  the  small  communities  which  formed  the  beginnings  of  con- 
ventual life  in  Palestine ;  here,  the  fiery  spiiit  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  Dalmatian  birthplace,  and  which 
had  been  first  roused  to  religious  fervour  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,' vented  itself  in  the  flood  of  treatises,  letters,  com- 
mentaries, which  he  poured  forth  from  his  retirement,  to  terrify, 
exasperate,  and  enlighten  the  Western  world ;   here  also  was 
composed  the  famous  translation  of  the  Scriptures  which  is 
still  the  "  Biblia  Yulgata  "  of  the  Latin  church ;  and  here  took 
place  that  pathetic  scene,  his  last  communion  and  death,   at 
which  all  the  world  has  been  permitted  to  be  present  in  the 
wonderful  picture  of  Domenichino,  which  has  represented,  in 
colours  never  to  be  surpassed,  the  attenuated  frame  of  the  weak 
and  sinking  flesh,  the  resignation  and  devotion  of  the  spirit 
ready  for  its  immediate  departure. 

II.  The  interest  of  the  "  Holy  Place  "  of  Nazareth  is  of  a 

Naxarkth.  ^^^  different  from  that  of  Bethlehem  *.    At  the  south* 

eastern  extremity  of  the  village  extend  the  massive 

1  The  two  lesser  Muictiiaries  visited  by      church    of  Cana,   as  the  scene  of  the 
pilgrimB  from  Naiareih,  are  the  Greek      marriage  rapper,  and  ih«  Latin  Chnrcfa 
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buildings  of  the  Latin  convent.  It  is  well  known  from  the 
hospitable  reception  it  affords  to  travellers  caught  in  the  atorma 
of  the  hilla  of  Gilboa,  or  attacked  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  plain 
of  flsdraelon.  It  is  well  known  also  for  the  impressiveneBs  of 
its  worship,  in  which  wild  figures  in  the  rough  drapery  and  the 
rude  rope-fillet  and  kefjeh  of  the  Bedouin  dress,  join  in  the 
responseB ;  and  the  chants  of  the  Latin  Church  are  succeeded 
by  a  sermon  addressed  to  these  strange  converts  in  their  own 
native  Arabic,  with  all  the  eamestneBS  and  solemnity  of  the 
preachers  of  Italy.  There  is  no  church  in  Palestine  where 
the  religious  services  seem  more  worthy  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  place. 

But  neither  is  there  any  place  where  traditional  and  local 
sanctities  undergo  so  severe  a  shock'.  Elsewhere,  however 
discreditable  the  confiicts  of  the  various  sects,  they  have  yet 
for  the  most  part  agreed  (and  indeed  tliis  very  agreement  is  tlia 
occasion  of  their  conflicts)  on  the  spot  which  they  wish  to  vene* 
rate.  But  at  Nazareth  there  are  three  counter-theories — each 
irreconcilable  with  the  other — in  relation  to  the  special  scene, 
which  has  been  select«d  for  peculiar  reverence. 

1.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Franciscan  church  a  flight  of 
steps  descends  to  an  altar,  which  stands  within  a  Q,,„ttoitt 
recess,  partly  cased  in  marble,  but  partly  Bhowing  tbei^tin 
the  natural  rock  out  of  which  it  is  formed.  On  a 
marble  slab  in  front  of  this  altar,  worn  with  the  kisses  of  many 
pilgrims,  are  the  words  "  Verbum  caro  hie  factum  est,"  and 
intended  to  mark  the  spot  on  which  the  Virgin  stood  when  she 
received  the  angelic  visitation.  Close  by  is  a  broken  pillar ', 
which  in  like  manner  is  pointed  out  as  indicating  the  space 
occupied  by  the  celestial  visitant,  who  is  supposed  to  have 

of  Tiberias,  u  the  Meoe  of  tin  bleaaing  gn  aomment  or  nfalatioD.     (See  EoIhiibob, 

St.Felei.    Cam)  hu  been  tbrowQ  into  tho  iij.  p.  1S7.)     Bee  Clupter  X. 

tbada  of  ancertaintr,  since  Dr.  Kobiason  '  This  jnllar  ii  one  of  the  man;  IB- 

(B.  ft.  II.  204—208)  pointed  out  its  man  ituioes  we  meet  of  vb>t  ma;  be  nlltd 

aadent  riTal  >t  Kuui-el-JeIi1,  or  Bimpl;  the  eitinetioa  of  a  traditioual  mirarle, 

Eana — (pronoanced  "  Ghana  "),  now  long  in  deference  to  tie  spirit  of  tho  time.     To 

deierted.      Par  Cans  and  Tiberiaa  we  all  the  earlf  traTellera  it  itbb  shovn  u  a 

Cbspter  X.  sapematnral  suspension  of  a  stone.     To 

'  Besidei  the  diSenttin  «luch  we  are  all  later  traTellen  it  is  exhibited  merelj 

Bbont  to   notice,     there   is    the  clamsy  as  what  it  is,  a  oolamn,  bTokeD  probablf 

legend  of  tb«    "Mountain   of  Frecipita-  in  one  of  tie  rnanj  aisanlts  vltich  tb« 

tion,"  too  well  known   to   need  farther  conrent  baa  laSered. 
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entered  through  a  hole  in  the  rocky  wall  forming  tlie  ^w^esteni 
front  of  the  cave,  close  by  the  opening  which  now  unites  it  with 
the  church.  The  back,  or  eastern  side  of  the  grotto  behind 
the  altar  opens  by  a  narrow  passage  into  a  further  cave«  left 
much  more  nearly  in  its  natural  state,  and  said  by  aix  innocent 
tradition,  which  no  one  would  care  either  to  a&sert  or  to  refute, 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  firiendly  neighbour  wlio  l€>oked 
after  the  adjacent  house  when  Mary  departed  on  her  jonmey  to 
see  Elizabeth  in  JudseA- 

2.  To  any  one  who  knows  the  rivalry  which  prevails  in  Hie 
Spring  at     East  between  the   Greeks  and  Latins  on  tlie   snb- 
Gre^       j®^*  ^^  ^®  Holy  Places,  it  will  not  be  surprising^  that 
Church.      the  Greeks  excluded  from  this  convent,  have    their 
own  "  Church  of  the  Annunciation  "  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
town.     But  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  them  to  suppose    that 
this  contradiction  was  merely  the  result  of  jealousy.     In  the 
abstinence   of  the  scriptural  narrative  from  any  attempt   to 
localise  the  scene — ^from  any  indication  whether  it  took  place 
by  day  or  night,  in  house  or  field — the  Greeks  may  at  least  be 
pardoned  for  having  clung  to  the  faint  shadow  of  tradition  which 
lingers  in  the  Apocrjrphal  Gospels.  In  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  St.  James  we  are  told  that  the  first  salutation  of  the  Angel 
came  to  Mary  *   as.  she  was  drawing  water  from  the  spring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.     That  spring*  still  remains,  and 
bears  her  name,  and  in  the  open  meadow  by  its  side  stands  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  a  dull  and  mournful  con- 
trast in  its  closed  doors  and  barbarous  architecture  to  the 
solemn  yet  animated  worship  of  the  Franciscan  convent — ^but 
undoubtedly  with  a  better  ^laim  to  be  an  authentic  memorial 
of  the  event  which  they  both  claim  as  their  own. 

3.  But  the  tradition  of  the  Latin  Church  has  to  undergo  a 
HouBe  at  yet  ruder  trial.  There  is  another  scene  of  the  An- 
Loretto.  nunciation,  not  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  little 
town  of  Nazareth,  but  in  another  continent — not  maintained  by 
a  rival  and  hostile  sect,  but  fostered  by  the  Supreme  Head  of 

'  Protevang.  Jacobi,   c.  xi. —Jerome,       source  contained  in  tbe  Greek  chorcb 
ad  BuBtochinm.  close  by. 

>  This  spring  flows  from    a    smaller 
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the    Boman    Church    itself.      On  the   slope   of  the   eastern 
Apennines,  overlooking  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  stands  what  may  be 
called  (according  to  the  belief  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church) 
the  European  Nazareth.     Fortified  as  if  by  the  bastions  of  a 
huge  castle,  against  the  approach  of  Saracenic  pirates,  a  vast 
church,  even  now  gorgeous  with  the  offerings  of  the  faithful, 
contains  the  ^^  Santa  Casa,"  the  *'  Holy  House,*'  in  which  the 
Virgin  lived,  and  (as  is  attested  by  the  same  inscription  as  that 
at  Nazareth)  received  the  Angel  Oabriel.    Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  the  House  of  Loretto.     The  devotion  of  one  half 
the  world,  and  the  ridicule  c^  the  oth^r  half,  has  made  us  all 
acquainted  with  the  strange .  story,  written '  round  the  walls  of 
that  remarkable  sanctuary :  how  the  house  of  Nazareth  was  in 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  conveyed  by  angels,  first 
to  the  heights  above  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf, 
then  to  the  plain,  and  lastly  to  the  hill  of  Loretto.     But  this 
"  wondrous  flitting"  of  the   Holy  House  is  not  the  feature  in 
its  history  which  is  most  present  to  the  pilgrims  who  frequent 
it.     It  is  regarded  by  them  simply  as  an  actual  fragment  of  the 
Holy  Land,  sacred  as  the  very  spot  on  which  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  was  announced  and  begun.     In  proportion  to  the 
sincerity  and  extent  of  this  belief  is  the  veneration  which 
attaches  to  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  frequented   sanc- 
tuary of  Christendom.    The  devotion  of  pilgrims  even  on  week- 
days exceeds  anything  that  is  seen  at  any  of  the  holy  places  in 
Palestine,  if  we  except  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre   at 
Easter. 

Before  the  dawn  of  day  the  worship  begins.  Whilst  it  is 
yet  dark,  the  doors  are  opened — a  few  Ughts  round  the  sacred 
Bpot  break  the  gloom,  and  disclose  the  kneeling  Capuchins,  who 
have  been  here  throughout  the  night.  Two  soldiers,  sword  in 
hand,  take  their  place  by  the  entrance  of  the  "  House,"  to 
guard  it  against  all  injury.  One  of  the  hundred  priests  who 
are  in  daily  attendance  immediately  begins  mass  at  the  high 

^  There  are  fonr  yersions  of  the  ttory,  oonversations  of  King  Jamea  I.  in  ''  The 

made  in  1685,  by  lUehard  Brkington,  Fortones  of  Nigel ;''   and    is  a  cvriona 

in  Bnglish,  Qaelic,  Irish,  and  Lotitmd  proof  that  at  that  time  the  Scotch  dialect 

Scotch.     This  last  contains  all  the  peeu-  of  Eaglish  was  regarded  as  a  distinct 

liarities  of  diction  with  which  eyery  one  language. 
isBO&miliar  from  the  nearly  contemporary 
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altar  of  the  cburcli,  the  first  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  tltat  arp 
repeated  daily  within  its  precincts.  The  "  Santa  Casa  "  itself 
is  then  opened  and  lighted,  the  pilgrims  flock  in ;  and,  fit>m 
that  hour  till  stmset,  come  and  go  in  a  perpetnal  stream.  The 
"House"  is  thronged  with  kneeling  or  prostrate  figures,  the 
pavement  round  it  is  deeply  worn  with  the  passage  of  pilgrims, 
who,  &om  the  humblest  peasant  of  the  Abruzzi  up  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  crawl  round  it  on  their  knees;  the  nave  ia  filled  irith 
the  hands  of  worshippers  who,  having  visited  the  sacred  spot, 
are  retiring  backwards  from  it,  as  fi«m  some  royal  presence. 

On  the  Santa  Casa  alone  depends  the  sacredneas  of  the  wbole 
locality  in  which  it  stands.  Loretto — whether  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  sacred  grove  (lauretum)  or  the  lady  (Loreta)  under 
whose  shelter  the  house  is  believed  to  have  descended — had  no 
existence  before  the  rise  of  this  extraordinary  sanctuary.  Tbs 
long  street  with  its  venders  of  rosaries,  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  the  strong  walls  built  by  Pope  Siztus  TV.,  are  all 
mere  appendages  to  the  humble  edifice  which  stands  within  the 
Church.  The  "  Santa  Casa"  is  spoken  of  by  them  as  a  living 
person,  a  corporation  sole  on  which  the  whole  city  depends,  to 
which  the  whole  property  far  and  near  over  the  rich  plain 
which  lies  spread  beneath  it  belongs  for  ever. 

No  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  devotion  of  the  Italian 
people  on  this  singular  spot,  can  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  the 
feelings  which  it  inspires.  But  a  dispassionate  statement  of 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  may  not  be  without  use.  Into  the 
general  question  of  the  story  we  need  not  enter  here.  It  has 
been  ably  proved  elsewhere',  first,  that  of  all  the  pilgrims  who 
record  their  visit  to  Nazareth  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  not  one  alludes  to  any  house  of  Joseph  as  standing 
there,  or  as  having  stood  there,  within  human  memory  or 
record ;  secondly,  that  the  records  of  Italy  contain  no 
meutioQ  of  the  House  till  the  fifteenth  century ;  thirdly,  that 
the  representation  of  the  story  as  it  now  stands,  with  the 
double  or  triple  transplantation  of  the  sanctuary,  occurs  first  in 

I  Sae  tu  clAbonte  and  <woclDsiir«  Ksmj  September,  195S.     Of  thii  argnmeat  no 

on  Ibe  oriKio  oC  tbe  atorj  of  tbe  "  Hoi;  uotim  is  taken  in  an  otherwiae  candid 

Honw  of  Loretto,"  which  appeared  in  the  treatniBnt  of  theqnsation— "Lonlo  and 

Chrittian   Bemembiancer,    April,    1B51,  Nsiareth,"  bf  the  late  W.  A.  Hatdiiim, 

after  tbe  mbstanoe  of  these  remacki  had  18S3. 
been  pnbliahed  in  the  Qaarterl;  B«Tiev, 
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a.  bull  of  Leo  X.  in  the  year  1518.    But  it  is  the  object  of  these 
remarks  eimply  to  confront  the  House  as  it  stands  at  Loretto 
with  the  House  as  it  appears  at  Nazareth.     It  has  been  already 
said  that  each  profesees  to  contain  the  exact  spot  of  the  Angelic 
visitation,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  single  event  which  can  only 
have  happened  in  one ;  each  claims  to  be  the  very  House  of  the 
AzLQonciatlon,  and  bases  its  chiim  to  sanctity  on  that  especial 
ground.     But  this  is  not  all :  even  should  either  consent  to 
surrender  something  of  this  peculiar  sacredness,  yet  no  one  can 
visit  both  sanctuaries  without  perceiving  that  by  no  possibility 
can  one  be  amalgamated  with  the  other.     The  House  at  Loretto 
is  an  edifice  of  thirty-six  feet  by  seventeen :  its  walls,  though 
externally  cased  in  marble,  can  bo  seen  in  their  original  state 
from  the  inside,  and  these  appear  to  be  of  a  dark  red  polished 
stone.     The  west  wall  has  one  square  window,  through  which 
it  is  said  the  Angel  flew ;  the  east  wall  contains  a  rude  chimney, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  mass  of  cemented  etone,  said  to  be  the 
altar  on  which  St.  Peter  said  mass,  when  the  Apostles,  after  the 
Ascension,  turned  the  house  into  a  church.     On  the  north  side 
is  (or  rather  was)  a   door,   now  walled  up.      The  monks  of 
Loretto  and  of  Nazareth  have  but  a  dim  knowledge   of  the 
sacred  localities  of  each  other.     Still,  the  monks  of  Nazareth 
could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  mighty  sanctuary  which, 
under  the  highest  authorities   of  their  Church,  professes  to 
have  once  rested  on  the  ground  they  now  occupy.    They  show, 
therefore,  to  any  traveller  who  takes  the  pains  to  inquire,  the 
space  on  which  the  Holy  House  stood  before  its  flight.     That 
space  is  a  vestibule  immediately  in  front  of  the  sacred  grotto ; 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  unite  the  two  localities  by  supposing 
that  there  were  openings  &om  the  house  into  the  grotto.  With- 
out laying  any  stress  on  the  obvious  variation  of  measurements, 
the  position  of  the  grotto  is,  and  must  always  have  been',  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  any  such  adjacent  building  as  that  at 
Loretto.     "Whichever  way  the  house  is  supposed  to  abut  on  the 
rock,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  house  as  has  been  described 
would  have  closed  up,  with  blank  walls,  the  very  passages  by 
which  alone  the  communication  could  be  effected.    And  it  may 
be  added,  that  although  there  is   no   traditional  masonry  of 

'  Tbij  YBiiatiaoia  metbf  aTerjdoiibt-  is  ISSO — 1626,  outaidt  the pment  Tati- 
ralitatemcnt  inQiiamiuiiu(lL83e}tiiM  bnle,  eomaponding  (a  thine  at  Loretto. 
faiuidilioaB  of  tlie  boDM  vers  diKOTSied      ("  Loreto  ud  Nu>r«th,"  p.  74.) 
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the  Santa  Casa  left  at  Naz)u-eth,  there  is  the  tr&ditioiuJ 
masonry  close  by  of  the  so-called  workshop  of  Joseph  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  Whilst  the  former  is  of  a  kind 
wholly  nnlike  anything  in  Palestine,  the  latter  is,  as  znig^ht  be 
expected,  of  the  natural  gray  limestone  of  the  country,  of  which, 
in  all  times,  no  doubt,  the  houses  of  Nazareth  were  built. 

It  may  have  seemed  superfluous  labour  to  have  attempted  any 
detailed  refutation  of  the  most  incredible'  of  Ecclesiastical 
legends.     But  Loretto  is  so  emphatically  the  "Holy  Place  "  of 
one  lai^e  branch   of   Christendom — its   claim  has   been    so 
strongly  maintained  by  French  and  Italian  writers  of  oar  own 
times — and  is,  moreoTer,  so  deeply  connected  with  the  alleged 
authority  of  the  Papal  See — that  an  interest  attaches  to  it  &r 
beyond  its  intrinsic  importance.     No  facts  are  insignificant 
which  bring  to  an  issue  the  general  value  of  local  religion,  or 
the  assumption  of  any  particular  Church  to   direct  the    con- 
science of  the  world,  or  the  amount  of  liberty  within  such  a 
Church  left  on  questions  which  concern  the  faith  and  practice 
of  thousands  of  its  members. 

But  the  legend  is  also  curious  as  an  illustration  of  the 
history  of  "  Holy  Places  "  generally.  It  is  difBcult  to  say  how 
it  originated — or  what  led  to  the  special  selection  of  the 
Adriatic  Oulf  as  the  scene  of  such  a  fable ;  yet,  generally 
speaking, '  the  explanation  is  easy  and  instructiTe.  Nazareth 
was  taken  by  Sultan  Khalil  in  1201,  when  he  stormed  the  last 
refuge  of  the  Crusaders  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Acre. 
From  that  time,  not  Nazareth  only,  but  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
was  closed  to  the  devotions  of  Europe.  The  Crusaders  were 
expelled  from  Asia,  and  in  Europe  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades 

'  In    "Lonto  and  Nuaretfa,"  before  the  QaKTterljBeTiev  (vol.liiivi.  p.SSl). 

quoted,  it  ia  urgned  tliat  tha  hooBa  ms;  Hii  father—like  himaelf,  an  inhabitantor 

ba*e  been  entered  through  the  eave,  (he  Becansti,  the  townirfaicb  claims  the  credit 

cava  ilaelf  being  entered  b;  aoapperopen'  orhaTing  first  receired  theramonr  of  the 

ing,  and  that  the  present  chicaner  of  the  arrival  of  the  SanU  Can  in  its  oeighhoar- 

SantaCasamightalso  haTebeentheancient  hood — wrote  a  boak  to  proTe    that  the 

door.      (See  plan  at  head  of  this  chapter.)  Hoose  disappeared  &om  Palestine  in  the 

The  atitement  (p.  80)r»pe<:tinKtheBton«  firtt  caUiiry,  and  Li;oaneealediaiioiiiaDn> 

is,  I  am  aaanred,  doubtfuL     The  Blones  of  known  place  till  its  arrival  at  Loretto  in 

Loretto  are  those  of  Ancona,  and  of  which  1291.     This  hjpolheais  of  coarse  ii  in- 

iJie  ampbitjieatre  at  Vemnais  bailt.  tended  to  meet  the  difficulty  ariung  fna 

''  The  alurj  of  the  Honse  of  Loretto  the  total  absence  of  allusion  to  any  saeh 

aoqnires  a  painful  interest  from  its  oon-  hoaie  at  Nasareth  before  that  time.    How 

nectioD  widi  the  hiatoiy  of  the   nnfor-  far,  we  maj  fairlj  ask,  are  the  gnardiam 

tonate  and  glAed  Lecpanii,  known  to  the  of  Loretto  answerable  for  the  alienation 

Bngliah  pnblio  ohiefl;  through  a  itriking  of  their  illastrioas  neigbbonr  from   Uw 

aocoont  of  his  cbaraeter  and  writings  in  fsith  of  Christianitjt 
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ivas  extinct.     Bat  the  natural  longing  to  see  the  scenes  of  the 
events  of  the  Sacred  History — the  superstitious  craving  to  win 
for  prayer  the  favour  of  consecrated  localities — did  not  expire 
with  the  Crusades.    Can  we  wonder  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  there  should  have  arisen  the  feeling,  the  desire,  the 
belief,  that  if  Mahomet  could  not  go  to  the  mountain,  the  moun- 
tain must  come  to  Mahomet  ?     The  House  of  Loretto  is  the 
petrifaction,  so  to  speak,  of  the  '*  Last  sigh  of  the  Crusades ;  *' 
suggested  possibly  by  the  Holy  House  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi, 
then  first  acquiring  its  European  celebrity.    It  is  indeed  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture  that  in  Italy — the  country  where  the 
passionate  temperament  of  the  people  would  most  need  such 
stimulants — ^persons  in  this  state  of  miud  did  actually  endea- 
vour, so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  reproduce  the 
scenes  of  Palestine  within  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 
One  such  is  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa — "  the  Holy  Field,"  as 
this  is  "  the  Holy  House " — ^literally  a  cargo  of  sacred  earth 
from  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  carried,  as  is  well  known,  not  on 
the  wings  of  angels,  but  in  the  ships  of  the  Pisan  Crusaders. 
Another  example  is  the  remarkable  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Bologna,  within  whose  walls  are  crowded  together  various 
chapels  and  courts,  representing  not  only,  as  in  the  actual 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  several  scenes  of  the  Crucifixion, 
but  the  Trial  and  Passion  also ;   and  which  is  entitled,  in  a 
loDg  inscription  affixed  to  its  cloister,  the ''  Sancta  Sanctorum;" 
miy,  literally  ** the  Jerusalem"  of  Italy'.    A  third  still  more 
ciuious  instance  may  *  be  seen  at  YaraUo,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Piedmont.    Bernardino  Caimo,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  resolved  to 
select  the  spot  in  Lombardy  most  resembling  the  Holy  Land, 
in  order  to  give  his.  countrymen  the  advantage  of  praying  at 
the  Holy  Place  without  undergoing  the  privations  which  he 
had  suffered  himself.    Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
vaUeys  leading  down  firom  the  roots  of  Monte  Bosa,  he  chose 
(it  must  be  confessed  that  the  resemblance  is  of  the  slightest 
kind)  three  hills,  which  should  represent  respectively  Tabor, 
Olivet,  and  Calvary ;  and  two  mountain-streams,  which  should 

^  ThlA  oliarch   vaa,   at  leasts  in  its  aoconnt  of  it  in  Professor  WiUis^s  Essay 

foundation,  considerably  earlier  than  that  on    the    Architectnral    Histoiy   of   the 

of  Lorelto,  having  been  first  erected  in  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepnlehre. 
(he  iVi  century.     There  is  an  excellent 

(3   Q 
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in  like  manner  personate  the  Kedron  and  Jordan.       Of  these 
the    central    hill,    Calvary,  became    the    *^  Holy    Place "   of 
Lombardy.     It  was  frequented  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  ;  under 
his  anspices  the  whole  mountain  was  studded  with  chapels,  ia 
which  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  are  represented   in    waxen 
figures  of  the  size  of  life ;    and  the  whole  country  round  now 
sends  its  peasants  by  thousands  as  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  spot 
We  have  only  to   suppose  these  feelings  existing    as    they 
naturally  would  exist  in  a  more  fervid  state  two   centuries 
aarlier,  when  the  loss  of  Palestine  was  more  keenly  felt — whsi 
the  capture  of  Nazareth  especially  was  fresh  in  every   one*s 
mind — and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  same  tendency, 
which  by  deliberate  purpose  produced  a  second  Jerusalem  at 
Bologna  and  a  second  Palestine  at  Yarallo,  would,  on  the 
secluded  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  by  some  peasant's  dream,  or 
the  return  of  some  Croatian  chief  from  the  last  Crusade,  or  the 
story  of  some  Eastern  voyager  landing  on  their  coasts,  produce 
a  second  Nazareth  at  Fiume  and  Loretto.     What,  in  a  more 
poetical  and  ignorant  age  was  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  House 
ascribed  to  the  hands  of  angels,  was  actually  intended  by 
Sixtus  y.  to  have  been  literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  a  treaty  with  tiie  Sublime  Porte  for  trans- 
ferring it  bodily  to  Bome,  so  that  Italy  might  then  have  the 
glory  of  possessing  the  actual  sites  of  the  conception,  the  birth, 
and  the  burial  of  our  Saviour. 

III.  The  Holy  Places  which  cluster  within  and  around  the 
Jbrusaibk.  ^^^    ^^  Jerusalem   have    btfen    shown,   age    after 
age,  with  singular  uniformity.      Here  and  there   a 
tradition  has  been  misplaced  by  accident,  or  transposed  for 
convenience,  or  suppressed  in  fear  of  ridicule,  or,  it  may  be, 
from  siucere  doubts.     But,  on  the  whole,  what  was  shown  to 
Maundeville  in   the    fourteenth  century,  was  with 
]^^  ^^^'  some  few  omissions  shown  to  Maundrell  in  the  seven- 
teenth, and  what  Maundrell  has  carefully  described 
with  the  dry  humour  peculiar  to  his  age,  may  still  be  verified 
at  the  present  time.    Such  localities  are  interesting  as  relics  of 
the  period  when  for  the  first  and  only  time  Palestine  became  a 
European  province — as  the  scenes,  if  one  may  so  call  them,  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  European  art — as  the 
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fountain-heads  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  of  European 
superstitions.    No  thoughtful  traveller  can  see  without  at  least 
a  passing  emotion  the  various  points  in  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
which  have  been  repeated  again  and .  again  in  pictures  and  in 
calvaries,  amidst  the  blaze  gf  gorgeous  colours,  and  on  the 
sides  of  romantic  hills  in  France  and  Italy ;   the  spot  where 
Veronica  is  said  to  have  received  the  sacred  cloth,  for  which 
Liucca,   Turin,  and  Home  contend — the  threshold  where  is 
believed  to  have  stood  the  Scala  Santa,  worn  by  the  ceaseless 
toil  of  Boman  pilgrims  in  front  of  St.  John  Lateran.   There  is,  • 
however,  one  feature  common  to  all  these  lesser  sanctities, 
which  illustrates  the  general  remarks  already  made  on  tilie 
scenery  of  Palestine.     In  some  countries,  such  as  Greece,  the 
natural  features — ^in  some  cities,  such  as  Bome,  the  vast  ruins 
— ^lend  themselves  with  extraordinary  facility  to  the  growth  of 
legends.    The  stalactite  figures  of  the  Corycian  cave  at  once 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Nymphs  who  are  said  to  have  dwelt 
there.     The  deserted  halls,  the  subterranean  houses,  the  end- 
less catacombs  of  Bome,  a£ford  an  ample  field  for  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  numerous  persons  and  events  with  which  the  early 
history  of  the  Boman  Church  abounds.    But  in  Jerusalem  it  is 
not  so.     The  featureless  rocks  without  the  walls,  the  mere  dust 
and  ashes '  within,  at  once  repel  the  attempt  to  amalgamate 
them  with  the  fables  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  slight  and 
almost  imperceptible  connection  with  the  spots  in  question, 
betray  their  foreign  parentage.     A  fragment  of  old  sculpture 
lying  at  a  house   door  is  sufiicient  to  mark  the  abode  of 
Veronica ;  a  broken  column,  separated  from  its  companions  in 
a  colonnade  in  the  next  street,  is  pointed  out  as  that  to  which 
the  decree  of  Pilate  was  affixed,  or  on  which  the  cock  crew ;  a 
faint  line  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  is  the  mark  of  the  girdle 
which  the  Virgin  dropped  to  convince  St.  ThiDmas.     There  is 
no  attempt  at  fraud,  or  even  at  probability;  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  too  slight,  too  modern,  for  the  tradition  to  lay  bold 


^  A  fiur  wider  field  for  such  inTentioiui 
▼ould  be  open  if  the  platform  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  were  acceesible,  as 
may  be  seen  in  SiBwiilf^s  nnconfioioiiB 
acooont  of  its  accommodation  to  Chrifl- 
tian  purposes  during  that  short  period 
in  the   twelfth   century  when    it  waa 


in  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders  (Early 
Trarellers  in  Palestine,  p.  40).  The 
only  professedly  Christian  scene  which 
it  is  now  alleged  to  contain,  is  that 
of  the  Presentation,  in  the  Mosque  of 
EI-Aksa. 
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of  it.  Criticism  and  belief  are  alike  disarmed  by  the  child-like, 
almost  playful  spirit,  in  which  the  early  pilgrims  and  crasaden 
must  have  gone  to  and  fro,  seeking  for  places  here  and  there, 
in  which  to  localise  the  dreams  of  their  own  imaginations. 

From  these — the  mere  sport  and  exuberance  of  monastie 
tradition — we  pass  to  the  more  important  of  the  sacred  locah- 
ties  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  present  edifice  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the 
rhnieh  of  ***P  °^  Oli'^t  has  no  claiifls  to  antiquity.  It  is  a  small 
tbs  Awen-  octagon  chapel  within  the  court  of  a  mosqne,  the 
"°^  minaret  of  which  is  ascended  by  every  traveller  for  tie 

sake  of  its  celebrated  view  over  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Id 
the  court  are  five  altars — for  the  Greek,  Latin,  Armeiiian,  Syrian, 
and  Coptic  Christians,  all  of  whom  on  Ascension-day  climb  the 
hill  to  celebrate  that  great  festival.  Within  the  chapel  is  the 
rock  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  pilgrims,  at  least  since  the 
seventh  century,  as  imprinted  with  the  footstep  of  our  Saviour. 
There  is  no  spot  to  which  the  remarks  just  made  may  be  more 
josUy  applied  respecting  the  slightness  of  ground  on  which 
these  lesser  traditions  rest.  It  would  be  painful  to  witness  any 
mark  of  fraud,  or  even  any  trick  of  nature,  in  connection  with 
an  event  like  that  which  this  rock  professes  to  commemorate. 
Nothing  but  deep  repulsion  would  now  be  excited  were  ther^, 
for  example,  any  such  mark  as  that  which  is  shown  in  the  Chapel 
of  Domine  Quo  Vadis  at  Borne,  or  of  St,  Eadegonde  at  Poitiers, 
where  a  well-defined  footmark  in  the  stone  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  spot  where,  in  those  two  places,  our  Saviour  appeared 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Radegonde.  Here  there  is  nothing  but 
a  simple  cavity'  in  the  rock,  with  no  more  resemblance  to  a 
human  foot  than  to  anyttung  else.  It  must  have  been  sou^t 
and  selected  in  default  of  anything  better ;  it  could  never  either 
have  been  invented  or  have  suggested  tbe  connection. 

The  site  is  probably  ancient.  This  doabUeBs  is  "  the  top 
of  the  hill"  on  which  Helena  built  one  of  tbe  only  two 
churches  which  Eusehios  ascribes  to  her  (the  other  being,  as 
we  have  seen  at  Bethlehem) — the  church  whose  gUttering  cross 

'  AmiU  (Eftrtj  Tiavdien  in  FoIm-  vaa   titntji   etrried    off    tai    alvkja 

tine,   p.  fi)  Bpeaks  a!  ths   "dnit"   on  Rnuuned.     QnarcamiDB  (li.  802)  nMj 

wiiiah  the  impneiloD  TeDuum.     And  bo  eadeaToun   to  nouucUe  tliii  with  tlit 

klso  Jaronie  {toe  Sd.),  who  ipmki  oT  rock, 
two  botslcpB  of  whioh  tbe  impreaaioa 
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first  caught  the  eye  of  the  pilgrims*  who  approached  JeruBalem 
from  the  south  and  west.    At  the  same  time  there  is  one'  cir- 
cumstance  on  which  Ensehius  lays  great  stress,  and  which 
tliro^v^s  a  new  light  on  the  special  object  for  which  this  church 
"was  erected.     That  object,  he  tells  us,  as  at  Bethlehem,  was  a 
cave — ^a  cave,  as  he  further  adds,  in  which  "  a  true  tradition 
maintains  that  our  Lord  had  initiated  his   disciples  in  his 
secret  mysteries  "  before  the  Ascension,  and  to  which,  on  that 
account,  pilgrimages  were  in  his  time  made  from  all  parts  of 
tJie  Smpire.     It  was  to  honour  this  cave,  which  Constitntine 
himself  also  adorned,  that  Helena  built  a  church  on  the  sum- 
mit   of  the  mountain,  in  memory  of  the  Ascension.     The 
cave*  to  which  Eusebius  refers  must  almost  certainly  be  the 
same  as  that  singular  catacomb,  a  short  distance  below  the 
third  summit  of  Olivet,  commonly  called  the  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets,  and  first  distinctly  noticed  by  Arculf  in  the  serenth 
century,  to  whom  were   shown  within  it  "four  stone  tables, 
where  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  sate\"    In  the  next  century 
the  same  "four  tables  of  His  Supper,"  were  shown  again  to 
Bernard  the  Wise,  who  speaks  of  a  church  being  erected  there 
to  commemorate  the  Betrayal*.     From  that  period  it  remained 
unnoticed  till  attention  was  again  called  to  it  by  the  travellers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  whose  time  it  had  assiuned  its 
present  name,  which  it  has  borne  ever  since. 

It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  Eusebius  that  the  tradi- 
tional spot  which  Helena  meant  to  honour  was  not  the  scene 
of  the  Ascension  itself,  but  the  scene  of  the  conversations 
before  the  Ascension,  and  the  cave  in  which  they  were  believed 
to  have  occurred.  Had  this  been  clearly  perceived,  much  use- 
less controversy  might  have  been  spared.  There  is  in  fact  no 
proof  from  Eusebius  that  any  tradition  pointed  out  the  scene 
of  the  Ascension.    Here  was  (as  usual)  the  tradition  of  the  cave. 


*  Hieronym.  Epitaph.  Panl. 
»Eu8eb.    Vit.    CJonrt.,    iu.    41,   43; 

Demonst.  EvtiDg.,  vi.  18,  p.  288. 

*  Van  Egmont  (874)  speaks  of  it  as 
bATing  been  first  thrown  open  at  the  time 
when  the  graves  of  the  Saints  vere  opened 
by  the  earthquake  of  the  Crucifixion. 
There  are  or  were  two  other  caves,  those 
of  Pelagia  and  of  the  '*  Oredo,"  bat  these 
are  Buch  mere  nicbes  as  to  exclude  them 


from  Bnsebins's  descriptioD.  Qaaresmins 
altogether  denies  the  eave  of  the  Credo, 
and  calls  that  of  S.  Pelftgia  **angiistis- 
simos  "  (ii.  802,  808).  The  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  (a.  d.  883)  speaks  of  ConataD- 
tine's  church  as  being  on  the  place  where 
Christ  taught  b^ore  ffitpastion, 

*  Barly  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  4 

•  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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and  nothing  besides.  Helena  fixed  upon  the  site  of  her  chnrdi, 
partly  from  its  commanding  position,  partly  from  its  Yicinitj 
to  the  cave.  The  contradiction  of  the  present  spot  to  the  words 
of  Bt.  Luke,  and  its  still  more  palpable  contradiction  to  the  whole 
character  of  the  scene  of  the  Ascension,  has  been  already  pointed 
out.  Eyen;  if  the  Evangelist  had  been  less  explicit  in  stating 
that  He  led  them  out  "  as  far  as  Bethany,*'  the  secluded 
hills  ^  which  overhang  that  village  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Olivet,  are  evidently  as  appropriate  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
i^arrative  as  the  startling,  the  almost  offensive  publicity  of  the 
traditional  spot  in  the  full  view  of  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem, 
is  wholly  inappropriate,  and  (in  the  absence,  as  it  now  appears, 
of  even  traditional  support)  wholly  untenable.  jk 

2.  There  are  few  travellers  whose  attention  has  not  been  H 
ifooiijof  arrested,  even  in  the  first  flush  of  the  ascent  of  1 
theViigin.  Mount  Olivet,  by  the  site  of  a  venerable  chapd, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  lead  from  the  rocky 
roots  of  Olivet.  It  is  entered  by  yet  again  another  and 
deeper  ascent,  under  the  low-browed  arches  of  a  Gothic  roof, 
producing  on  a  smaller  scale  the  same  impression  of  awful 
gloom  that  is  so  remarkable  in  the  subterranean  Church  of 
Assisi.  This  is  the  traditional  burial-place  of  the  Virgin. 
''You  must  know,"  says  Maundeville',  ''that  this  churcli  is 
very  low  in  the  earth,  and  a  part  is  quite  within  the  earth. 
But  I  imagine  that  it  was  not  founded  so  ;  but  since  Jerusalem 
has  been  so  often  destroyed,  and  the  walls  broken  down,  and 
levelled  with  the  valley,  and  that  they  have  been  so  filled  again 
and  the  ground  raised,  for  that  reason  the  church  is  so  low  in 
the  earth.  Nevertheless,  men  say  there  commonly,  that  the 
earth  hath  been  so  ever  since  the  time  that  our  Lady  was 
buried  there,  and  men  also  say  there  that  it  grows  and  increases 
every  day  without  doubt."  Its  history  is  comparatively  recent. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Jerome  amongst  the  sacred  places 
visited  by  Paula.  And,  if  on  such  matters  the  authority  of 
Councils  is  supposed  to  have  any  weight,  the  tomb  of  the 
Virgin  ought  to  be  found,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Ephesus, 

1  That   especially   to    which    Tobler      Chapter  III.  p.  19i, 
anigng   the    name    of    Djebel    Sojach  ^  Barly  TraTela  in  Palestine,  p.  176. 

(Siloahqndle  nnd  Oelberg,  p.  84).    See 
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wliere  it  was  placed  by  the  Third  Council '.     But  even  the 

authority  of  a  General  Council  has  been  unable  to  hold  its 

ground  against  the  later  legend,  which  placed  her  death  and 

burial  at  Jerusalem.     Even  the  Greek  peasants  of  Ephesus, 

though  still  pointing  to  the  ruined  edifice  on  the  heights  of 

Coressus,  as  the  tomb  of  the  Panagia,  have  been  taught  to 

consider  it  the  tomb  of  another  Panagia  than  the  *'  Theotokos," 

in  whom  their  great  Council  exulted.    And  Greeks  and  Latins 

onite  in  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  rocky  sepulchre 

at  the  foot  of  Olivet— the  scene,  in  the  belief  of  both  Churches, 

of  that  ''Assumption*'  which,  in  our  later  ages,  has  passed 

from  the  region  of  poetry  and  devotion  into  a  sober  and  literal 

doctrine. 

Close  beside  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  is  a  spot  which,  as  it 
is  omitted  in  Abb^  Michon  s  catalogue  of  Holy  Places,  fnjeOarden 
might  perhaps  have  been  passed  over ;    yet  a  few  of  Geth- 
words,  and  perhaps  the  fewer  the  better,  must  be  ■®"*"®' 
devoted  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  .  That  the  tradition 
reaches  back  to  the  age  of  Constantine  is  certain.     How  far  it 
agrees  with  the  slight  indications  of  its  position  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  will  be  judged  by  the  impressions  of  each  individual 
traveller.     Some  will  think  it  too  public ;   others  will  see  an 
argument  in  its  favour  frdm  its  close  proximity  to  the  brook 
Kedron ;  none,  probably,  will  be  disposed  to  receive  the  tradi- 
tional sites  which  surround  it,  the  grotto  of  the  Agony,  the 
rocky  bank  of  the  three  Apostles,  the  "  terra  damnata  "  of  the 
Betrayal.    But,  in  spite  of  all  the  doubts  that  can  be  raised 
against  their  antiquity  or  the  genuineness  of  their  site,  the 
eight  aged  olive-trees,  if  only  by  their  manifest  difference  from 
all  others  on  the  mountain,  have  always  struck  even  the  most 
indifferent  observers.     They  are  now  indeed  less  striking  in 
tlie  modem  garden  enclosure  built  round  them  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  than  w&en  they  stood  free  and  unprotected  on 
the  rough  hill  side ;    but  they  will  remain,  so  long  as  their 
already  protracted  Ufe  is  spared,t  he  most  venerable  of  their 
race  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  their  gnarled  trunks  and  scanty 
foliage  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  most  affecting  of  the 
sacred  memorials   in   or  about  Jerusalem;   the  most  nearly 

»  Omcil.  Hardoiiin,  torn.  i.  pp.  148.      in  Mr.   WilliaWa  Holy  CSty,  2nd  ed. 
The  history  of  the  traidition  is  well  giyen     toI.  ii.  p.  484.  * 
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approacliing  to  the  everlasting  hills  themselves  in  the  force 
which  they  carry  us  back  to  the  events  of  the  Gospel  History. 

3.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  now  called  Mount  Zion,  a  con- 
The  GoBna-  spicuous  minaret  is  pointed  out  from  a  distance  to  the 
eolum.        traveller  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  south,  as 
marking  the  Mosque  of  the  Tomb  of  David.    Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  that  mosque  is  a  vaulted  gothic  chamber,  which  con- 
tains within  its  four  walls  a  greater  confluence  of  traditions 
than  any  other  place  of  like  dimensions  in  Palestine.      It  is 
startling  to  hear  that  this  is  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper,  of 
the  meeting  after  the  Resurrection,  of  the  miracle  of  Pentecost, 
of  the  residence  and  death  of  the  Virgin,  of  the   burial  of 
Stephen.     If  one  might  hazard  a  conjecture  respecting  the 
cause  of  such  a  concentration  of  traditions,  some  of  them  dating 
as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century,  it  would  be  this.      We  know 
from  Cyril  and  Epiphanius  that  a  building  existed  on  this 
spot,   claiming  to  be   the   only  edifice  which  had    survived 
the    overthrow    of   the    city    by    Titus.       This  building  of 
unknown  origin  would    naturally   serve  as    an    appropriate 
receptacle  for  all    recollections  which  could    not    otherwise 
be  attached  to  any  fixed  locality.      There  is  one  circumstance 
which,  if  proved,  would  greatly  endanger  the  claims  of  the 
"  Coenaculum."     It  stands  above  the  vault  of  the  traditional 
Tomb  of  David,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  residence, 
at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  could  have  stood  within   the 
precincts  of  the  Royal  Sepulchre.     It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  belief  in  David's  Tomb,  although  now  enter- 
tained by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mussulmans  alike,  has  yet  given 
the  place  a  special  sanctity  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  last.   Possibly 
it  may  have  beem  occasioned  by  p  misunderstanding  of  St.  Peter's 
words,  "His  sepulchre  is  with  vs  {h  ^fuv)  until  this  day';" 
according  to  which,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  David's 
Tomb  was  literally  in  the  midst  of  the  l^entecostal  Assembly, 
that  is,  in  the  chamber  now  shown  as  the  Coenaculum ;  and  in 
that  case,  the  earlier  tradition  that  this  was  the  site  of  "  the 
upper  chamber^'  might  hold  its  groimd.     In  1862,  a  partial 
entrance  to  this  sanctuary  was  effected  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  farther  than  the  shrine  con- 

I  See  Thrnpp's  Ancient  Jerusalem,  p.  165.     In  Jerome^e  time,  it  was  an  oratoiy 
near  Bethlehem  (Ep.  xl?L  17). 
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taining  the  usual  cenotaph  erected  oyer  the  supposed  graves 
of  Mussulman  saints.  Two  points,  however,  were  established 
by  what  was  then  seen.  First,  the  shrine  or  tomb  stands  in 
what  is  distinctly  the  crypt  of  the  church  above.  Secondly, 
there  is  in  the  wall  on  the  north  of  the  shrine'  a  closed  door, 
which  is  said  by  the  guardians  of  the  mosque,  and  which,  from 
the  Arabic  inscription  over  it,  purports  to  be  the  entrance  to  the 
vault  below.  But  into  this  vault  (in  this  respect  differing  from 
the  cave  below  the  Mosque  of  Hebron),  there  is  no  aperture 
visible.  The  Mussulman  tradition  assigns  the  burial-place  to 
David  and  Solomon.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  Biblical  account 
that,  if  it  be  the  tomb  of  David  at  all,  it  must  be  a  sepulchral 
catacomb  of  vast  extent,  because  it  contained  the  graves  of  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  authenticity  or  non- 
authenticity  would  therefore  be  disclosed  by  a  moment's  glance 
at  the  cavern,  if  such  really  exists  there;  and  any  such  discovery 
would  have  the  additional  importance  of  so  far  settling  the  £s- 
puted  question  of  the  si^^  of  Mount  Zion  itself. 

4.  We  now  approach  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Holy  Places ; 
in  comparison  of  which,  if  genuine,  all  the  rest  sink  ,^^  chnroh 
into  insignificance ;  the  interest  of  which,  even  if  not  of  the  Holy 
genuine,  stands  absolutely  alone  in  the  world.  I  shall  ^ 
not  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled  controversy  of  the  identity 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Everything  which  can  be  said  against 
that  identity  will  be  found  in  the  Biblical  Researches  of 
Dr.  Bobinson — everything  which  can  be  said  in  its  favour  will 
be  found  in  the  Holy  City  of  Mr.  Williams,  including,  as  it 
does,  the  able  discussion  on  the  architectural  history  of  the 
church  by  Professor  Willis*.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  the 
argument  mainly  turns  on  the  solution  of  two  qfliestions,  one 
historical,  the  other  topographical.  The  historical  question 
rests  on  the  value  of  the  tradition  that  the  spot  was  marked 
before  the  time  of  Constantine  by  a  temple  or  statue  of  Venus, 
which  the  Emperor  Hadrian  had  erected  in  order  to  pollute  a 
spot  already  in  his  time  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Christians. 


1  The  shrine  was  seen  and  described, 
M  we  saw  it,  by  Dr.  Barolay  (Oity  of  the 
Great  King,  208).  The  door,  I  belieye, 
has  been  seen  by  no  Europeans  except 
those  who  entered  with  the  Prince  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  refer.  The  inscription 
over  it  i^  to  the  effect — ''This  is  the  door 


of  the   Garden  of  Paradise'*  (the  nsnal 
phrase  for  the  graye  of  a  saint). 

'  Perhaps  the  most  complete  sammarr 
of  both  sides  of  the  question  is  given  in 
the  eighth  number  of  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,  April,  1853. 
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The  topographical  question  is  whether  the  present  site  can  be 
proved  to  have  stood  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  the  Crucifixion.     On  the  historical  question  the  advocates  of 
the  identity  of  the  Sepulchre  never  have  fairly  met  the  difficulty 
that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Hadrian  could  have*  had  asr 
motive  in  such  a  purpose,  when  his  whole  object  in  establishi£<r 
his  new  city  of  iBlia  was  to  insult,  not  the  Christians,  bat  the 
Jews,  from  whom,  in  Palestine  at  that  time,  the  Christians  were 
emphatically  divided.   And  it  is  at  least  curious  that  to  the  cor- 
responding tradition  respecting  Hadrian's  temple  of  Adonis  at 
Bethlehem,  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  by  Justin,  or  by  Origen, 
though  speaking  of  the  very  cave  in  which  the  Pagan  temple  is 
said  to  have  been  erected,  and  within  a  century  of  the  time  of  its 
erection.     In  the  topographical  question,  on  the  other  hand. 
the  opponents  of  the  identity  of  the  Sepulchre  have  nerer  done 
justice  to  the  argument  first  clearly  stated  in  England  by  IjODi 
Nugent,  and  pointedly  brought  out  by  Professor  Willis,  whicii 
is  derived  from  the  so-called  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemo^. 
Underneath  the  western  galleries  of  the  church,  behind  the  Holr 
Sepulchre,  are  two  excavations  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  forming 
an  ancient  Jewish  sepulchre  as  clearly  as  any  that  can  be  seen  in 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  or  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings'.   That  they 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  both  by  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  perverse  dulness  of  the  conventual  guides 
of  the  church,  who  point  the  attention  of  travellers  and  pilgrims, 
not  to  those  sepulchres,  but  to  two  graves  sunk  in  the  flooi^  in 
front  of  them, — ^possibly,  like  similar  excavations  in  the  rocky 
floors  at  Petra,  of  ancient  origin-— possibly,  however,  as  Dr. 
Schulz  sug^sts,  dug  at  a  later  time  to  represent  the  graves, 
when  the  real  object  of  the  ancient  sepulchres  had  ceased  to  be 
intelligible ;  just  as  the  tombs  of  some  Mussulman  saints  are 
fictitious  tombs  erected  over  the  rude  sepulchres  hewn  in  the 
rock  beneath.  The  traditional  names  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus 
are  probably  valueless.    But  the  existence  of  these  sepulchres 
proves  almost  to  a  certainty  that  at  some  period  the  site  of  the 

^  MilmAii's   History   of   OhriBtiamty,  found  it  perfectly  pooible. 
Tol.  L  p.  417.  *  Etoii  Mr.  Conon,  whikt  argnitig  for 

*  As  I  hATe  seen  it  donVted  wbetber  the  antiqaity  of   these   tombs,   in    his 

these  tombs  are  capable  of  oontaining  a  graphic  aoooant  of  the  ehvroh,   speaks 

human  body,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  of  them  as   "in  the  floor.** — Kuters* 

state  that  I  tried  the  experiment  and  Monasteries,  p.  160. 
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present  church  must  have  been  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
lends  considerable  probabiUty  to  the  belief  that  the  rocky  exca- 
vation, which  perhaps  exists  in  part  still,  and  certainly  once 
existed  entire,  within  the  marble  casing  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  was  at  any  rate  a  really  ancient  tomb,  and  not,  as  is 
often  rashly  asserted,  a  modem  stnictare  intended  to  imitate  it. 
One  further  point  deserves  consideration.  The  tradition  that 
Adam  or  Adam's  skull  was  buried  in  Golgotha  seems  anterior 
to  .the  tradition  of  the  Sepulchre  itaelf '.  It  was  suggested  by 
Dr.  Clarke  that  the  corioas  cavity  still  shown  as  the  site  of  that 
burial-place  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  whole  theory  which 
identifies  this  place  with  the  Crucifixion.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
remarkable  that  this  should  have  been  the  only  traditional  spot  in 
connectioQ  with  the  Crucifixion  recorded  in  the  third  century. 

Farther  than  this  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  no  merely 
topographical  consideration  can  bring  us.  Even  though  these 
tombs  prove  the  site  to  have  been  outside  some  wall,  they  do  not 
prove  that  wall  to  have  been  the  wall  of  Herod :  it  may  have 
been  the  earlier  wall  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  and,  even  though 
it  be  outside  the  wall  of  Herod,  this  only  proves  the  possibility 
— ^not  even  the  probability — of  its  identity  with  the  scene  of  the 
Cruciiixion.  And  the  question  whether  the  wall  of  Herod  really 
ran  so  as  just  to  exclude  or  just  to  include  the  present  site,  must 
depend  for  its  solution  on  such  excavations  under  the  accumu- 
lated ruins  of  ages  a^  are  now  impossible,  but  will  doubtless  in 
some  futm-e  day  clear  up  the  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem, 
as  they  have,  in  the  analogous  case  of  Rome,  cleared  up,  beyond 
all  previous  expectation,  the  topography  of  the  Forum.  Bat, 
granting  to  the  full  the  doubts  which  most  always  hang  over  the 
highest  claims  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  no  thoughtful  man 
can  look  unmoved  on  what  has,  &om  the  time  of  Constantine,  been 
revered  by  the  larger  part  of  the  Christian  world  as  the  ecene  of 
the  greatest  events  of  the  world's  history,  and  has  itself  in  time 
become,  for  that  reason,  the  centre  of  a  second  cycle  of  events 
of  incomparably  less  magnitude,  indeed,  but  yet  of  an  interest  in 

■  Origan  (Tnct.  in  Uttt.  SG;  Lttin.  AduD  wm  buried  at  Hebron.    Bat  tha 

Onu.  in  liatL  ixviL  27,  sd.  Cnmer),  pusage  of  Origan  aaiiainlj  praTca  Hut 

diatiictlj  amens  that  tbcra  vaa  a  JeTiah  in   hii  tima  there   was  in  JeniaalPm  a 

tnilition   tbat  the  bod;  o(  Adam   vaa  plaoe  known  bj  tha  name  of  Qolgotha,  ur 

bmitdia  tba"PlacaofaBknU."  Jerome  the  Sknli. 
iliipnlM  the  &at,  from  hii  noUon  tbat 
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the  highest  degree  romantic.  It  may  be  too  mnch  to  expect  thmt 
inquiring  travellers,  who  see  the  necessary  uncertatntj'  of  the 
whole  tradition,  should  be  able  to  partake  of  those  ardent  feelings 
which  even  a  sceptical  observer  like  Dr.  Clarke  acknowledges,  in 
that  striking  passage  which  describes  the  entrance  of  Iiimsdf 
end  his  companions  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre.  Bat  its 
later  associations  may  be  felt  by  every  student  of  history  with- 
out fear  of  superstition  or  irreverence. 

Look  at  it  as  its  site  was  first  fixed'  by  Constantine  and  his 
TlieEock  of  mother.  Whether  Golgotha  were  here  or  far  away. 
Oolgotha.  there  is  no  question  that  we  can  still  trace  the  sweep 
nf  rocky  hill,  in  the  face  of  which  the  Sepulchre  stood,  as  thej 
lirst  beheld  it'.  For  if  the  rough  limestone  be  disputed,  which 
some  maintain  can  still  be  felt  in  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rock  which  contains 
the  "tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemas;"  none  of  that  which  in 
the  "prison"  and  in  the  entombment  of  "Adam's  head"  marks 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  of  the  present  Golgotha;  or  of  that  which 
is  seen  at  its  summit  in  the  so-called  fissure  of  the  "rocks  rent 
by  the  earthquake;"  none,  lastly,  of  that  through  which  a  long 
descent  conducts  the  pilgrim  to  the  subterraneous  chapel  of  the 
"  Invention  of  the  Gross."  In  all  these  places  enough  can  be 
seen  to  show  what  the  natural  features  of  these  places  nmst 
have  been  before  the  "  ingenuous  rock  "  had  been  "  violated  by 
the  marble  "  of  Constantine ;  enough  to  show  that  the  church 
is  at  least  built  on  the  native  hills  of  the  old  Jerusalem*. 

On  these  cliffs  have  clustered  the  successive  edifices  of  the 

The  Church  Venerable  pile  which  now  rises  in   almost   solitary 

of  tba  Holy  grandeur  from  the  fallen  city.     Above  rise  the  two 

'*°      '    domes,  between    which    the    Turkish    sheykh   was 

'  Ttiii  U  not  sud  in  ignonoce  of  Ur.  popnlw  eipnaaion   "  Mount  Chlnuy." 

FergusBao'i  ingeDioai,  one  might  almoat  1.    Then  ii  in  the  Seriptnnl  namtiva 

t»f  brilliuit,  ■ttampt  to  dieprave  eroa  no  meaUon  of  a  mount  or  hill.     2.  Then 

the  CoDitoiitiDiui  origin  of  the  prcMnt  ii  no  looh  Dune  u   "CtlTuj."     Tha 

lite ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  niihed  that  pustge  from  which  the  word  ii  Uken  in 

■ome  oarapeCeot  opponant  would  aerioualf  Lnke  zxiii.  S3,  i*  merelj  the  Latin  tnuia- 

ooniider  tiie  irchitectutal  ftrgatnent  from  hition  ("dtlvaria")   of  what  the  Srsn- 

the  dome  of  the  Saknh,  on  which  he  geliit  calli  "a  Bkol]"— npiliuir. 
chiedy  relies,   and  which  UDdonbtedly  la  ■  Ferhspa  the  moat  Ttluable  part  of 

cateolated  to  pcndaee  &  great  imprcHion.  Frofeaaor  Willia'a  maiterlj  diacuaion  of 

'  Bat  the  hiitorical  otjectiona  itill  aeem  to  the  whole   anbject    ia   his   attempt   lo 

me  inaanuounlable.  Testoro  the  origins!  form  of  tlia  grennd 

-  It  maj  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  (Sectioaa  7  and  S). 
tliat  Uwre  are  two  errors  implied  in  the 
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established  by  Saladin  to  watch  the  pilgiims  within — the  lesser 
dome  surmounting  the  Greek  Church  which  occupies  the  place 
of  Gonstantine's  basilica;  the  larger  surmounting  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  by  its  ruinous  state  indicating  the  need 
of  that  repair  which  of  late  furnished  a  pretext  to  the  hostile 
claims  of  France  and  Bussia.  Underneath  stands  the  Gothic  por- 
tal and  facade  of  the  Crusaders,  its  European  features  strangely 
blending  with  the  Oriental  imagery  which  surrounds  it  on  every 
side.     Close  beside  the  Christian  belfry  towers  the  minaret  of 
Omar\  telling  its  well-known  story  of  Arabian  devotion  and  mag- 
nanimity. In  front  extends  the  open  court  thronged  with  buyers 
and  sellers  of  relics  to  be  carried  home  to  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  earth.     The  whole  is  patched  together  by  the  bridges 
and  walls  and  stairs  by  which  the  monks  of  the  adjacent  con- 
vents climb  into  the  galleries  and  chambers  of  all  kinds  which 
run  through  the  sacred  edifice.  All  these,  and  many  like  appear- 
ances, unfold,  more  clearly  than  any  book,  the  long  series  of 
recollections  which  hang  around  that  tattered  and  incongruous 
mass.    Enter  the  church,  and  the  impression  is  still  the  same. 
There  is  the  place  in  which  to  study  all  the  diverse  rites   nivenity 
and  forms  of  the  older  churches  of  the  world.    There   ^^^^^ 
alone  are  gathered  together  all  the  altars  of  all  the  sects  which 
existed  before  the  Reformation.     On  one  side  is  the  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  Greek  Church,  exulting  in  its  possession  of 
Constantine's  basilica  and  of*the  rock  of  Calvary.    In  another 
corner  is  the  deep  poverty  of  the  Coptic  and  Syrian  Churches, 
each  now  confined  to  one  paltry  chapel,  forcibly  contrasted  again 
with  the  large  portions  won  by  the  rich  revenues  of  the  mer- 
chant Church  of  Armenia.  And  intermingled  with  each  of  these 
is  the  more  chastened  and  familiar  worship  of  the  Latin  Church, 
here  reduced  from  the  gigantic  proportions  which  it  bears  in  its 
native  seat  to  a  humble  settlement  in  a  foreign  land,  yet  still 
securing  for  itself  a  footing,  with  its  usual  energy,  even  on 
localities  which  its  rivals  seem  most  firmly  to  have  occupied. 
High  on  the  platform  of  Calvary,  beside  the  Greek  sanctuary  of 

*  The  minaret  is  said  to  stand  on  the  occupation  of  the  "  Coenaenlnm  **  by  the 

spot  where  Omar  prayed,  as  near  the  Mahometans.    A  few  Mnssnlmans,  in  the 

eharch  as  was  compatible  with  his  ab-  last  century,  who  were  determined  to  get 

staining  from  its  appropriation  by  offer-  possession  of  the  conventi  entered  it  on 

ing  ap  his  prayers  within  it.     The  story  .  the  plea  of  its  being  the  tomb  of  David, 

is  carionsly  illnstrated  by  the  aooonnt  said  their  prayers  there,  and  from  that  mo- 

which  Abbd  Michon  (p.  72)  gives  of  the  meut  it  became  a  Mahometan  sanctuarj; 
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the  Crucifixion,  it  has  claimed  a  separate  altar  for  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross.  Deep  in  the  Armenian  chapel  of  St.  Helena  it  lias 
seated  itself  in  the  comer  where  the  throne  of  Helena  was  placed 
during  the  "Invention."  In  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepnlclire 
itself,  whilst  the  Greek  Church,  with  its  characteristic  formality, 
confines  its  masses  to  the  antechapel,  where  its  priests  can  cele- 
brate towards  the  east,  the  Latin  Church,  with  no  less  charac- 
teristic boldness,  has  rushed  into  the  vacant  space  in  the  inner 
chapel,  and  regardless  of  all  points  of  the  compass,  has  adopted 
for  its  altar  the  Holy  Tomb  itself.  For  good  or  for  evil — for 
union  or  for  disunion— the  older  forms  of  Christendom 
gathered  together,  as  nowhere  else  in  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
those  sacred  walls. 

To  unfold  the  claims  of  these  several  communions  would  be 
in  itself  a  history.     The  apportionment  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the  crusade  within  the 
Crusades  which  forms  so  curious  an  episode  in  that  eventful 
drama.    We  are  there  reminded  -of  what  else  we  are  apt  to 
forget,  that  the  chivalry  of  Europe  were  engaged  not  onlj  in 
the  great  conflict  with  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  but  also  in  a 
constant  under-struggle  with  the  emperors  of  the  great  city  which 
they  encountered  in  their  midway  progress.  The  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  the  fourth  Crusade  was  but  the  same 
hard  measure  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  on  a  smaller 
scale  they  had  already  dealt  to  the  Byzantine  Church,  then,  as 
now,  the  national  and  native  Church  of  Palestine  and  of  the  £ast. 
The  Crusaders,  by  virtue  of  their  conquest,  occupied  the  Holy 
Places  which  had  before  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks;  and 
the  Greeks  in  turn,  when  the  Crusaders  were  ultimately  ex- 
pelled by  the  Turks,  took  advantage  of  the  influence  of  wealth 
and  neighbourhood  to  regain  from  the  Turks  the  share  in  the 
sanctuaries,  of  which  the  European  princes  had  deprived  them. 
Copt,  Syrian,  and  Armenian,  have,  it  is  true,  their  own  claims 
to  maintain,  as  dissenters,  so  to  speak,  against  the  great  Byzan- 
tine establishment,  from  which  they  have  successively  separated. 
But  the  one  standing  conflict  has  always  been  between  the 
descendants  of  the  crusading  invaders,  supported  by  France  or 
Spain,  and  the  descendants  of  the  original  Greek  occupants, 
supported  by  the  great  Northern  Power  which  claims  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  name  and  privileges  of  the  Eastern  Cssars* 
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Neither  party  can  ever  forget  that  once  the  whole  sanctuary 
was  exclusively  theirs,  and  although  France  and  Russia  have 
doubtless  pressed  the  claims  of  their  respective  Churches  from 
political  or  commercial  motives,  yet  those  claims  themselves 
arise  from  the  old  conflict  of  the  two  great  national  Churches 
of  the  East  and  West,  here  alone  brought  side  by  side  within 
the  same  narrow  territory. 

It  would  be  an  easy  though  melaftcholy  task  to  tell  how  the 
Armenians  stole  the  AngeFs  stone  from  the  ante*chapel  of  the 
Sepulchre — ^how  the  Latins  procured  a  firman  to  stop  the  repairs 
of  the  dome  by  the  Qreeks-^how  the  Greeks  demolished  the 
tombs  of  the  Latin  Kings,  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  in  the  resting- 
place  which  those  two  heroic  chiefs  had  chosen  for  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  Calvary*— how,  in  the  bloody  conflicts  at  Easter,  the 
English  traveller  was  taunted  by  the  Latin  monks  with  eating  the 
bread  of  their  convent,  and  not  fighting  for  them  in  the  church 
— how  th$  Abyssinian  convent  was  left  vacant  for  the  Greeks 
in  the  panic  raised  when  a  drunken  Abyssinian  monk  shot  the 
Muezzin  going  his  rounds  on  the  top  of  Omar's  minaret — ^how, 
after  the  great  fire  of  1808,  which  fire  itself  the  Latins  charge  to 
the  ambition  of  the  Greek  monks,  two  years  of  time,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  restoration,  were  consumed  in  the  en- 
deavours of  each  party,  by  bribes  and  litigations,  to  overrule  and 
eject  the  others  from  the  places  they  had  respectively  occupied 
in  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Churches — ^how  each  party 
regards  the  Turk  as  his  best  and  only  protector  against  the  other. 
These  dissensions,  however  painful,  are  not  without  their  im- 
portance, not  only  in  regard  to  the  recent  troubles  which  have 
arisen  from  them,  but  also  as  illustrations  of  the  state  of  feeling 
there  preserved,  though  now  happily  extinct  in  Europe,  with 
which  the  medieval  orders  and  cathedrals  evenof  our  own  country 
strove  by  force  or  fraud  to  enrich  themselves  with  relics  and  sanc- 
tuaries at  the  cost  of  their  neighbours  or  rivals.  They  are  in- 
structive, too,  as  exhibiting  within  a  small  compass,  and  in  the 
most  palpable  form,  the  contentions  and  jealousies  which,  not 
in  Palestine  only,  or  in  the  middle  ages,  but  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day  have  been  the  bane  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church;  making  common  enemies  de^er  than  rival 
brethren,  common  good  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
special  claims  and  privileges  of  each  sect  and  Church.    Yet  let 
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US  not  SO  part.  Grievous  as  these  dissensions  are,  their  extent 
has  been  often  exaggerated.  Ecclesiastical  history,  after  all,  is 
not  all  controversy,  nor  is  the  area  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  a  mere  battle-field  of  its 
several  occupants.  To  the  ordinary  traveller  it  exhibits  only  the 
sight  of  all  nations,  kindreds^  and  languages  worshipping,  each 
with  its  peculiar  rites,  round  what  they  all  believe  to  be  the  tomb 
of  their  common  Lord — a*  sight  edifying  by  the  very  reason 
of  its  singularity,  and  suggestive  of  a  higher  and  nobler,  and, 
perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  added,  a  truer  image 
of  the  Christian  Church  than  that  which  is  too  often  and  too 
justly  derived  from  the  history  both  of  holy  things  and  of  holy 
places.  "  Vox  quidem  dissona,  sed  una  religio.  Tot  psene  psal- 
lentium  chori,  quot  gentium  diversitates*."  So  wrote  the  pilgrims 
of  the  days  of  Jerome :  so,  from  a  higher  point  of  view  than 
has  yet  been  reached,  might  be  said  by  those  who,  in  our  days, 
whether  at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere,  can  discover  a  common  faith 
amidst  diversities  yet  greater. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  in  which  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  must  be  regarded.  It  is  not  merely  the  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Christendom,  it  is  also  in  an  especial  manner  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Palestine  and  of  the  East;  and  in  it  the 
local  religion,  which  attaches  to  all  the  Holy  Places,  reaches  its 
highest  pitch,  and,  as  is  natural,  receives  its  colour  from  the 
Eastern  and  barbarous  nations,  who  necessarily  contribute  the 
chief  elements  to  what  may  be  called  its  natural  congregation. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  conclude  by  a  description  of  the 
Qnek  Greek  Easter,  which  will  also  sum  up  the  general  im- 
^*'**'"  pressions  of  the  whole  building,  in  whose  history  it 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature.  The  time  is  the  morning  of  Easter 
Eve*,  which,  by  a  strange  anticipation,  here,  as  in  Spain,  eclipses 
Easter  Sunday.  The  place  is  the  great  Rotunda  of  the  nave;  the 
model  of  all  the  circular  churches  of  Europe,  especially  that  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Above  is  the  great  dome  with  its  rents  and 
patches  waiting  to  be  repaired,  and  the  sky  seen  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  centre,  which  here,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  admits  the  light 
and  air  of  day.  Immediately  beneath  are  the  galleries,  in  one 
of  which  on  the  northern  side — that  of  the  Latin  convent — are 

1  Hieron.  0pp.  i.  p.  82.  p.    ST^f),    it   was    tbe   6tli   day   after 

'  In  the  time  of  Van  Bgmont  (toL  i.      Easter. 
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assembled  the  Frank  spectators.  Below  is  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sepulchre — a  shapeless  edifice  of  brown  marble;  on  its  shabby 
roof,  a  meagre  cupola,  tawdry  yases  with  tawdry  flowers,  and  a 
forest  of  slender  tapers;  whilst  a  blue  curtain  is  drawn  across 
its  top  to  intercept  the  rain  admitted  through  the  dome.  It 
is  divided  into  two  chapels — that  on  the  west  containing  the 
Sepulchre,  that  on  the  east  containing  "the  Stone  of  the 
Angel."  Of  these,  the  eastern  chapel  is  occupied  by  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians.  On  its  north  side  is  a  round  hole 
from  which  the  Holy  Fire  is  to  issue  for  the  Greeks.  A  corre- 
sponding aperture  is  on  the  south  side  for  the  Armenians,  who 
communicate  it  to  the  Syrians,  Copts,  and  Abyssinians.  ^t 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Sepulchre,  but  attached  to  it 
from  the  outside,  is  the  little  wooden  chapel,'  allotted  to  the 
poor  Copts  ;  and  further  west,  but  parted  from  the  sepulchre 
itself,  is  the  still  poorer  chapel  of  the  still  poorer  Syrians, 
happy  in  their  poverty  however  for  this,  that  it  has  probably 
been  the  means  of  saving  from  marble  and  decoration  the  so- 
called  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  which  lie  in  their 
precincts,  and  on  which  rests  the  chief  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  whole  site. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  rises  from  a  dense  mass  of 
pilgrims,  who  sit  or  stand  wedged  round  it;  whilst  The  Holy 
round  them,  and  between  another  equally  dense  mass,  ^^ 
which  goes  round  the  walls  of  the  church  itself,  a  lane  is  formed 
by  two  lines,  or  rather  two  circles  of  Turkish  soldiers  stationed 
to  keep  order.  For  the  spectacle  which  is  about  to  take  place 
nothing  can  be  better  suited  than  the  form  of  the  Botunda, 
giving  galleries  above  for  the  spectators,  and  an  open  space 
below  for  the  pilgrims  and  their  festival.  For  the  first  two 
hours  everything  is  tranquil.  Nothing  indicates  what  is  com- 
ing, except  that  the  two  or  three  pilgrims  who  have  got  close 
to  the  aperture  keep  their  hands  fixed  in  it  with  a  clench  never 
relaxed*.  It  is  about  noon  that  this  circular  lane  is  suddenly 
broken  through  by  a  tangled  group  rushing  violently  round  till 
they  are  caught  by  one  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  It  seems  to  be 
the  belief  of  the  Arab  Greeks  that  unless  they  run  round  the 

1  The  history  of  this  chapel  is  veU  Into  those  holes  the  Greek  and  Armenian 

giTen  in  Van  Egmont,  toI.  L  821.  pilgrims  throst  their  hands,  and  ahat 

*  The  holy  fire  onoe  came  through  four  their  eyes,  under   the  conTietion   that 

holes  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  said  to  be  whoerer  so  did  voold  be  sared.     (Yaa 

the  imprenlon  of  St.  George's  fingers.  Egmont^  808.) 
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Sepulchre  a  certain  nmnber  of  times  the  fire  will  not  come. 
Possibly,  also,  there  is  some  strange  reminiscence  of  the  foneral 
games  and  races  round  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  chief  ^  Accord- 
ingljy  the  night  before,  and  from  this  time  forward  for  two 
hours,  a  succession  of  gambols  takes  place,  which  an  English- 
man can  only  compare  to  a  mixture  of  prisoner's  base,  football, 
and  leapfrog,  round  and  round  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  First,  he 
sees  these  tangled  masses  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  men,  starting 
in  a  run,  catching  hold  of  each  other,  lifting  one  of  themselTes 
on  their  shoulders,  sometimes  on  their  heads,  and  rushing  on 
with  him  till  he  leaps  ofT,  and  some  one  else  succeeds ;  some  of 
them  dressed  in  sheep-skins,  some  almost  naked ;  one  usnallr 
preceding  the  rest  as  a  fugleman,  clapping  his  hands,  to  Tfhich 
they  respond  in  like  manner,  adding  also  wild  howls,  of  which 
the  chief  burden  is — "  This  is  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ— God 
save  the  Sultan " — "  Jesus  Christ  has  redeemed  us."  What 
begins  in  the  lesser  groups  soon  grows  in  magnitude  and 
extent,  till  at  la^t  the  whole  of  the  circle  between  the  troops  is 
continuously  occupied  by  a  race,  a  whirls  a  torrent  of  these 
wild  figures,  like  the  Witches'  Sabbath  in  "  Faust,"  wheeling 
round  the  Sepulchre.  Gradually  the  frenzy  subsides  or  is 
checked ;  the  course  is  cleared,  and  out  of  the  Greek  Chnich, 
on  the  east  of  the  Rotunda,  a  long  procession '  with  embroidered 
banners,  supplying  in  their  ritual  the  want  of  images,  begins  to 
defile  round  the  Sepulchre. 

From  this  moment  the  excitement,  which  has  before  been 
confined  to  the  runners  and  dancers,  becomes  umrerssl 
Hedged  in  by  the  soldiers,  the  two  huge  masses  of  pilgrin^ 
stiU  remain  in  their  places,  all  joining,  however,  in  a  wild 
succession  of  yells,  through  which  are  caught  from  time  to 


>  A  eniions  iUustration  of  these  Arab 
racei  in  the  Church  of  tiie  Sepulchre 
tDMj  he  ibuud  in  Tiachendorf  s  descrip- 
tion of  the  races  at  the  tomb  of  Sheykh 
Saleh  (Chap.  1.  p.  56),  and  in  Jerome's 
aooount  of  the  vild  ftnatics,  who  per- 
formed gambols  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  the  Greek  Baster  before  the  reputed 
tomb  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Bliaha,  at 
Samaria  (Chap.  V.  p.  245)— **l7Iulare 
more  luponim,  yodbus  latrare  canum — 
alios  rolars  caput,  et  post  iergam  tenam 


vertioe  tangere."— (^wtopL  -P<*Mt 
118.)   Is  It  possible  that  it  was  to  ptfwj 

some  such  spectacles  that  the  X<stu»  o^'^ 
their  dances  at  St.  Sophia,  on  thecap^^ 
of  Constantinople,  at  tiie  fourth  Grotf^e . 
Haaselquist  (186)  was  told  tba*  W 
danced  to  keep  the  earth  warm,  and  "» 
to  kindle  the  file. 

«  The  procession  is  descri  W  V 
Eichardaon  (iL  830)  as  tokiog  pl«»  V^ 
the  fire. 
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time  strangely,  almost  affectingly,  mingled^  the  chants  of  the 

procession — ^the  solemn  chants  of  the  Church  of  Basil  and 

Ghrysostom,  mingled  with  the  yells  of  savages.    Thrice  the 

procession  paces  round;  at  the  third  time  the  two  lines  of 

Turkish  soldiers  join  and  faU  in  behind.     One  great  movement 

sways  the  multitude  from  side  to  side.     The  crisis  of  the  day 

is  now  approaching.    The  presence  of  the  Turks  is  believed 

to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  fire,  and  at  this  point  it  is  that 

they  are  driven,  or  consent  to  be  driven,  out  of  the  church.    In 

a  moment  the  confusion,  as  of  a  battle  and  a  victory,  pervades 

the  church.    In  every  direction  the  raging  mob  bursts  in  upon 

the  troops,  who  pour  out  of  the  church  at  the  south-east 

comer — the  procession  is  broken  through,  the  banners  stagger 

and  waver.     They  stagger  and  waver,  and  fall  amidst  the  flight 

of  priests,  bishops,  and  standard-bearers  hither  and  thither 

before  the  tremendous  rush.    In  one  small  but  compact  band 

the  Bishop  of  Petra  (who  is  on  this  occasion  the  Bishop  of 

"  the  Fire,"  the  representative  of  the  Patriarch)  is  hurried  to 

the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  door  is  closed  behind 

him.      The   whole  church  is  now  one  heaving  sea  of  heads 

resounding  with  an  uproar  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing 

less  than  that  of  the  Guildhall  of  London  at  a  nomination  for 

the  City.    One  vacant  space  alone  is  left ;  a  narrow  lane  from 

the  aperture  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  to  the  wall  of  the 

church.    By  the  aperture  itself  stands  a  priest*  to  catch  the 

fire ;  on  each  side  of  the  lane,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 

hundreds  of  bare  arms  are  stretched  out  like  the  branches  of  a 

leafless  forest — like  the  branches  of  a  forest  quivering  in  some 

violent  tempest. 

In  earlier  and  bolder  times  the  expectation  of  the  Divine 
presence  was  at  this  juncture  raised  to  a  stUl  higher  pitch  by 
the  appearance  of  a  dove  hovering  above  the  cupola  of  the 
chapel — ^to  indicate,  so  Maundrell  was  told',  the  visible  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  extraordinary  act,  whether  of 
extravagant  symbolism  or  of  daring  profaneness,  has  now  been 

>  Li  Hasselqnist*!  time  (p.   188)  an      slighter     yamtionfl^     the     tooount    of 
Annenian  paid  SO,  000  sequinB  for  this      HanndreU,  in  the  17th  centuiy,  is  an 


almost  exact  traDScript  of  what  is  stiU 
'  With   this   and  one  or  two   other      seen. 
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discontinued;  but  the  belief  still  continues — and  it  is  only  from 
the  knowledge  of  that  belief  that  the  full  horror  of  the  scene,  the 
intense  excitement  of  the  next  few  moments,  can  be  adeqnatelj 
conceived.     Silent — awfully  silent — in  the  midst  of  this  fr-an^ 
uproar,  stands  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     If  any  one 
could  at  such  a  moment  be  convinced  of  its  genuineness,  ex 
could  expect  a  display  of  miraculous  power,  assuredly  it  would 
be  that  its  very  stones  would  cry  out  against  the  wild  feoiaticism 
without,  and  unhappy  weakness  within,  by  which  it  is   at  that 
hour  desecrated.    At  last  the  moment  comes.    A  brig^ht  flame 
as  of  burning  wood  appears  inside  the  hole — ^the  light,  as  everr 
educated  Greek  knows    and    acknowledges,  kindled    by   the 
Bishop  within — the  light,  as  every  pilgrim  believes,    of  the 
descent  of  God  Himself  upon  the  Holy  Tomb.    Any  distinct 
feature  or  incident  is  lost  in  the  universal  whirl  of  excitement 
which  envelopes  the  church,  as  slowly,  gradually,  the  fire  spreads 
from  hand  to  hand,  from  taper  to  taper,  through   that  vast 
multitude — till  at  last  the  whole  edifice  from  gallery  to  gallerr, 
and  through  the  area  below,  is  one  wide  blaze  of  thousands  of 
burning  candles.    It  is  now  that,  according  to  some  accounts, 
the  Bishop  or  Patriarch  is  carried  out  of  the  chapel  in  triomph 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  in  a  fainting  state,  "  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  is  overcome  by  the  glory  of  the  Almi^fy, 
from  whose  immediate  presence  he  is  believed  to  come'."     It 
is  now  that  a  mounted  horseman,  stationed  at  the  gates  of  the 
church,  gallops  off  with  a  lighted  taper  to  communicate  the 
sacred  fire  to  the  lamps  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  convent  at 
Bethlehem.    It  is  now  that  the  great  rush  to  escape  from  the 
rolling  smoke  and   suffocating  heat,  and  to  cany  ihe  lighted 
tapers  into  the  streets  and  houses  of  Jerusalem,  through  the 
one  entrance  to  the  church,  leads  at  times  to  the  violent  pies- 
sure  which  in  1834  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds.    For  a  short 
time  the  pilgrims  run  to  and  fro  —  rubbing  their  faces   and 
breasts  against  the  fire  to  attest  its  supposed  harmlessnes& 
But  the  wild  enthusiasm  terminates  from  the  moment  that  the 
fire  is  communicated ;  and  perhaps  not  the  least  extraordinary 
part  of  the  spectacle  is  the  rapid  and  total  subsidence  of  a 

I  Cnnon*!  MonaiteriM^  p.  308. 
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Jrenzy  bo  intense.  The  fiirioua  agitation  of  the  morning  is 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  profound  repose  of  the  evening, 
when  the  church  is  once  again  filled — through  the  area  of  the 
Rotunda,  the  chapels  of  Copt  and  Syrian,  the  subterranean 
church  of  Helena,  the  great  nave  of  Constantine's  basilica,  the 
stairs  and  platform  of  Calvary  itself,  with  the  many  chambers 
above — every  part,  except  the  one  chapel  of  the  Latin  Church, 
filled  and  overlaid  by  one  mass  of  pilgrims  wrapt  in  deep  sleep 
end  waiting  for  the  midnight  service. 

Such  is  the  Greek  Eaater,  the  greatest  moral  argument 
against  the  identity  of  the  spot  which  it  professes  to  honour, 
stripped,  indeed,  of  some  of  its  most  revolting  features,  yet 
still,  considering  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  intention  of  the 
professed  miracle,  probably  the  most  offensive  delusion  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  give  any  precise  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  singular  scene  as  of  the  story  of  the  transference 
of  the  House  of  Loretto.  The  explanation  often  offered,  that  it 
h^3  arisen  &om  a  misunderstanding  of  a  symbolical  ceremony, 
is  hardly  compatible  with  its  remote  antiquity.  As  early  as 
the  ninth  century  it  was  believed  that  "an  angel  came  and 
lighted  the  lamps  which  hung  over  the  Sepulchre,  of  which  light 
the  Patriarch  gave  his  share  to  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  that  each  might  illuminate  his  own  house'."  It  was 
probably  the  continuation  of  an  alleged  miraculous  appearance 
of  fire  in  ancient  times — an  appearance  snggested,  it  may  be, 
in  part  by  some  actual  phenomenon  in  the  neighbourhood,  such 
as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  account  by  Ammianus  of 
Julian's  rebuilding  the  Temple — in  part  also  by  the  belief 
found  at  many  of  the  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints,  that  on  every 
Friday  ft  supernatural  light  blazes  in  their  sepulchres,  which 
supersedes  all  necessity  of  lamps,  and  dazzles  all  beholders*. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  great,  it  may  almost  be  said  an 
awful  superstition,  graduaUy  deserted  by  its  supporters,  yet  still 
maint^ed  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude*.     Originally  all  the 

>  Berurd  (lie  Wise,  i.D.  387.   (Bi\j  Bnaeb.  H.  B.  tL  9. 

TnTeli  in  FftlntiDg,  p.  26.)    Thcro  ia  a  =  See  Chapters  VI.  and  XII. 

■toi7  of  a  miracolcFiu  anpplf  of  oil  for  *  A  cam|jeu  hurtorj  of  ths  Holj  ?ir« 

the  lighting  of  Uw  lampa  on  Buter  Bva  ii  gi*eii  in  a  Latin  easaj  by  Hnheiin, 
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Chorches  partook  in  the  ceremony,  but  one  by  one  they  kre 
fallen  away.    The  Boman  Catholics,  after  their  exdnsion  frm 
the  church  by  the  Greeks,  denounced  it  as  an  imposture,  and 
have  never  since  resumed  it.     Only  inferior  to  the  delight  of 
the  Greek  pilgrims  at  receiving  the  fire,  is  the  delight  of  the 
Latins  in  deriding  what,  in  the  **  Annals  of  the  FropagBtionof 
the  Faith,*'  they  describe  (forgetful  of  the   past  and  of  S. 
Januarius  at  Naples)  as  a  ''  ridiculous  and   snperstitioas  cere- 
mony."   ^'Ah!  vedete  la  fantasia,"  exclaim  the  happy  Fns- 
ciscans  in  the  Latin  Gallery.    "  Ah !  qual  fantasia ; — ecco  gii 
bruti    Greci — ^noi    non    facciamo    cosi."        Next,    the   grare 
Armenians  deserted,  or  only  with  great  reluctance  acquiesced 
in,  what  they  too  regarded  as  a  fraud.    And  lastly,  unless  the; 
are  greatly  misrepresented,  the  enlightened  members  of  the 
Greek  Church  itself  ^  including,  it  is  said,  no  less  a  person 
than  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  would  gladly  discontinne  the 
ceremony,  could  they  but  venture  on  such  a  shock  as  this 
step  would  give  to  the  devotion  and  faith  of  the  thousands 
who  yearly  come  from  fSar  and  near,  over  land  and  sea,  for  this 
sole  object. 

It  is  doubtless  a  miserable  thought  that  for  such  an  end  as 
this,  Constantino  and  Helena  planned  and  bnilded — ^that  for 
such  a  worship  as  this,  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  Richard  aDfl 
St.  Louis,  fought  and  died.  Yet  in  justice  to  the  Greek  clergy 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  but  the  most  extreme  and 
the  most  instructive  case  of  what  every  Church  must  suffer 
which  has  to  bear  with  the  weakness  and  fanaticism  of  ^ts 
members,  whether  brought  about  by  its  own  corruption  or  by 
long  and  inveterate  ignorance.  And  however  repulsive  to  our 
European  minds  may  be  the  orgies  of  the  Arab  pilgrims,  ^ 
ought  rather  perhaps  to  wonder  that  these   wild  creatures 


appears  firom  his  statemeni  that  it 
began  in  the  9ih  oentory — that  from  the 
Dth  to  the  12th  cenioiy  it  was  effected 
by  Bome  preparation  irhioh  kindled  the 
lights  in  the  church  simnltaneoufily,  and 
that  the  present  mode  of  kindling  it 
within  the  chapel  began  from  the  12tli 
century.  He  compares  it  to  a  strange 
ceremony  in  Mingrelia,  where  a  sacred 
bull  is  once  a  year  covertly  introduced 
into  the  Ghardi  of  St.  Qeoige,  and  there 


exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  P^^P^^ 
having   bem    miraculously   tran^o"^ 
thither  through  dosed  doors  by  St  fl««8« 
himself. 
>  An   exiled   patriarch  of  Caot^^' 


nople  told  Van  Kgmont,  in  the  Cony®^ 
of  Mount  Sinai,  that  be  had  deebo^ 
the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  ^.^ 


unwillingnees  to  take  part  in  . 

rc^ardadasafraud.   (VaaBgrnon^  ^^'^ 
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should  be  Christians  at  all,  than  that  being  such  they  should 
take  this  mode  of  expressing  their  devotion  at  this  great  anni- 
versary. The  very  violence  of  the  paroxysm  proves  ite  tem- 
porary character.  On  every  other  occasion  their  conduct  is 
sober  and  decorous,  even  to  dulness,  as  though — according  to 
the  happy  expression  of  one  of  the  most  observant  of  Eastern 
travellers' — they  "  were  not  working  oat,  but  transacting  the 
great  business  of  salvation." 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  painful,  and  perhaps  an  unexpected 
conclusion,  that  so  great  an  uncertainty  should  hang  over  spota 
thns  intimately  connected  with  the  great  events  of  the  Christian 
religion, — ^that  in  none  the  chain  of  tradition  should  be 
unbroken,  and  in  most  cases  hardly  reach  beyond  the  age 
of  Constantine.  Is  it  possible,  it  is  frequently  asked,  that  the 
disciples  of  the  first  age  should  have  ne^ected  to  mark  and 
commemorate  the  scenes  of  such  events?  And  the  answer, 
though  oftea  given,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  not 
only  was  possible,  hut  precisely  what  we  should  infer  from  the 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  local  sanctity  in  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles,  who  were  too  profoundly  absorbed 
in  the  events  themselves  to  think  of  their  localities,  too  wrapt 
in  the  spirit  to  pay  regard  to  the  letter  or  the  place.  The  loss 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  thus  regarded,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Resurrection.  The  loss  of  the  Manger  of 
Bethlehem  is  a  witness  to  the  universal  significance  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  sites  which  the  earliest  followers  of  Our 
Lord  would  not  adore,  their  successors  could  not.  The 
obliteration  of  the  very  marks  which  identified  the  Holy 
Places  was  effected  a  Uttle  later  by  what  may  withoat 
presumption  be  called  the  Providential  events  of  the  time.  The 
Christians  of  the  second  generation  of  believera,  even  had  they 
keen  anxious  to  preserve  the  collection  of  sites  familiar  to  their 
.  fathers,  would  have  found  it  in  many  respects  impossible  after 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  same  judgment  which 
tore  up  by  the  roots  the  local  religion  of  the  Old  dispensation, 
deprived  of  secure  basis  what  has  since  grown  up  as  the  local 

1  Botben,  pp.  187— H8.    See  Clupter  TO.  p.  Sit 
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religion  of  the  New'.     The  total  obliteration  of  the 
Bome  iDStanceB  is  at  least  a  proof  that  no  Divine  Providence. 
as  is  sometimes  orKed,  must  have  watched  over  them  ia  others. 
The  desolation  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  has  swept  oot  o: 
memory  places  more  sacred  than  any  that  are  alleged  to  hare 
been  preserved.     The  Cave  of  Bethlehem  and  the  House  cd 
Nazareth,  where  our  Lord  passed  an  uncoDscioos  infancj  taiA 
an  unknown  yonth,  cannot  be  compared  for  sanctity  with  thai 
"  House  "  of  Capernaum  "which  was  the  home  of  His  manhood 
and  the  chief  scene  of  His  words  and  works.   Yet  of  that  sacnetj 
habitation  every  vestige  has  perished  as  thongh  it  had  never 
been.   It  is  a  certain  fact,  and  one  dwelt  upon  with  considerable 
emphasis  by  the  Sacred  historian,  that  "  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Moses  no  man  knoweth  onto  this  day'."   It  is  conjectured  with 
some  probabihty  by  the  only  European  who   has  thoroughly 
investigated'  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina,  that  this,  too, 
is  a  later  fiction,  and  that  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  Mossuhuan 
faith  the  burial-place  of  the  Prophet  was  left  unknown.     Is  it 
surprising  that  the  causes  which  thus  obscure  the  local  remini- 
scences of  the  first  beginnings  of  less  momentous  movements 
should  have  had  still  greater  wei^t  in  covering  with  a  like 
uncertainty  the  cradle  and  the  sepulchre  of  Gospel  History  7 

But  the  doubts  which  envelop  the  lesser  things  do  not  extend 
to  the  greater;  they  attach  to  the  "Holy  Places,"  but  not  to 
"  the  Holy  Land."  The  clouds  which  cover  the  special 
localities  are  only  specks  in  the  clear  hght  which  invests 
the  general  geography  of  Palestine.  Not  only  are  the  sites  of 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem  absolutely  indispntable, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  hardly  a  town  or  village  of  note 
mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  cannot  still 
be  identiiied  with  a  certainty  which  often  extends  to  the  very 
spots  which  are  signalised  in  the  history.  If  Sixtus  V.  had 
succeeded  in  his  project  of  carrying  off  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  essential  interest  of  Jerusalem  would  have  suffered  as  little 

'  "Fut  M  traniDg  nmbouni  from  the  CKrutim  Ttar.  MoniUj liefbrs BifUt. 

■m,  *  Sm  C1upt«n  II.  VII.  ud  X 

Thy  footttepi  ill  t»  Son'*    'da^  »  See  Burton's  Pilgrimige  to   Uena 

dtcag '  ud  MadiiM,  iL  pp.  109,  S14. 
Were  blotledfroni  the  hoi  j  gromld.'' — 
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as  that  of  Bethlehem  by  the  alleged  transference  of  the  manger 
to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  or  as  that  of  Nazareth,  were  we  to  share 
the  belief  that  its  holy  hoase  were  standing  far  away  on  the 
hill  of  Loretto.  The  very  wish  to  believe  in  the  transference 
is  a  proof  of  the  slight  connection  between  an  attachment  to  the 
mere  sanctuaries,  and  the  enduring  charm  which  must  always 
attach  to  the  real  scenes  of  great  events.  It  shows  the  diffe- 
rence (which  is  often  confounded)  between  the  local  supersti- 
tion of  touching  and  handling,  of  making  topography  a  matter 
of  religion — and  that  reasonable  and  religious  instinct  which 
leads  us  to  investigate  the  natural  features  of  historical  scenes, 
sacred  or  secular,  as  one  of  the  best  helps  to  conceiving  of  the 
events  of  which  they  were  the  stage. 

These  ^  Holy  Places  "  have,  indeed,  a  history  of  their  own, 
which,  whatever  be  their  origin,   must  always  give  them  a 
position  amongst  the  celebrated  spots  which  have  influenced 
the  fortunes  of  the  globe.    The  convent  of  Bethlehem  can 
never  lose  the  associations  of  Jerome,  nor  can  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  ever  cease  to  be  bound  up  with  the  recol- 
lections of  the  Crusades,  or  with  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  which,  of  themselves,  amidst  whatever 
fanaticism  and  ignorance,  almost  consecrate  the  walls  within 
which  they  are  offered.    But  these  reminiscences,  and   the 
instruction  which  they  convey,  bear  the  same  relation  to  those 
awakened  by  the  original  and  still  living  geography  of  Palestine 
as  the  later  course  of  Ecclesiastical  history  bears  to  its  divine 
source.     The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  m  this  as  in 
other  aspects,  is  a  type  of  the  History  of  the  Church  itself,  and 
the  contrast  thus  suggested  is  more  consoling  than  melancholy. 
Alike  in  Sacred  Topography  and  in  Sacred  History,  there  is  a 
wide  and  free  atmosphere  of  truth  above,  a  firm  ground  of 
reality  beneath,  which  no  doubts,  controversies,  or  scandals, 
concerning  this  or  that  particular  spot,  this  or  that  particular 
opinion  or  sect,  can  affect  or  disturb.     The  Churches  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  or  of  the  Holy  House  may  be  closed  against 
us,  but  we  have  still  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Sea  of 
Qalilee;    the   sky,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  fields,  which 
suggested  the  Parables ;  the  holy  hills,  which  cannot  be  removed, 
but  stand  fast  for  ever. 
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^  In  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  local  vocahnlary  of  the 
Hebrew  language.    In  the  Authorised  Version  this  is  unfor- 
tunately lost;  not  so  much  by  the  incorrect  rendering  of  any 
particular  word,  as  by  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  same  English 
word  for  different  Hebrew  words,  or  of  different  English  words 
for  the  same  Hebrew  word.    It  has  been  my  endeayour  to 
supply  this  defect,  by  substituting  in  all  cases  one  uniform 
rendering  in  the  passages  quoted.    But,  in  order  to  justify 
and  explain  these  slight  changes,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
append  a  list  of  topographical  words  used  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  a  brief  account  of  their  exact  meaning,  as 
fixed  by  the  root  of  the  word,  or,  if  possible,  by  actual 
examples  of  the  thing  described. 

Such  an  inquiry  is  the  more  interesting,  in  a  language  so 
primitive,  and  in  a  nomenclature  so  expressive,  as  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  geographical  passages  of  the  Bible  seem  to 
shine  with  new  light,  as  these  words  acquire  their  proper 
force.  How  keenly,  for  example,  are  we  led  to  notice  the 
early  tendency  to  personify  and  treat  as  living  creatures  the 
great  objects  of  nature,  when  we  find  that  the  ''  springs  "  are 
*the  eyes,' — ^the  bright,  glistening,  life-giving  eyes  of  the 
thirsty  East;  that  the  mountains  have  not  merely  summits 
and  sides,  but  *  heads,'  *  shoulders,'  *  ears,'  *  ribs,'  *  loins.'  How 
strongly  the  character  of  Eastern  scenery  is  brought  out,  when 


*n  i 

we  discover  that,  for  ninety 
the  authorised  Version  rea 
vatercouTBe ; '  and  how  gra 
when  we  find  that  he  is  ej 
and  the  Nile,  when  we  find 
nerer  applied  to  any  lesser  i 
life  of  the  Israelite  histor 
for  the  cavities  in  rocks ; 
words  for  "  bay"  or  "  harl  i 
to  as,  as  we  glance  over  i 
cities  in  the  allocation  ol 
in  Judffia,  the  "  Hazer  "  o 
on  the  frontier ;  that  the 
linger  in  the  towns  of     I 
"  forest"  grew  once  whr  i 
that  the  "  tents"  were  st 
Jordan.     How  clearly  an    : 
exhibited,    as    we    see 
Palestine  into  "  the  ecu:    i 
Ephraim  and  Naphtali}, 
"the  low  country"  [of 
the   springs"    [of  Pisga 
Jordan],  the  "  sea-shore' 
"  the  circles,"  or  "  the      i 
and  the   "level  downs 
Many  are  the  events  of 
mention  of  "  the  mount 
hill "  instead  of  "  the  mi 
or  "  the  well"  for  "  the  . 
or  "  the  torrent"  for  "  t 
come  out  with  double  (( 
meaning ;  as  when  "  th 
to  be  a  narrow  '  ravine,'       i 
never  absent. 

So  also  by  restoring 
translators — whether  f( 
which  .cannot  here  be  < 
Uty  which  would  else         | 
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clothed  with  a  long  train  of  venerable  recollections,  or  distin- 
guished by  some  remarkable  feature.     Thus  we  shall  find  that 
the   spot  by  which  ''the  angel  of  the  Lord  found"  Hagar 
was    not  merely  "a  fountain  of  water,"   as  we  read  in  our 
version,  but  a  well-known  spot,  'the  spring'  of  water  in  the 
wilderness — "  the  *  spring'  in  the  way  to  Shur,"  which  probably 
refreshed  the  traveller  in  the  desert  in  times  long  after.     Thus 
'  the*  solitary  oak  of  Deborah  (Gen.  xxxv.  8)  stands  out  as  a 
landmark  to  our  eyes ;  and  we  perceive  that  the  tree  in  which 
Absalom  met  his  death,  was  evidently  a  tree  of  note  even 
amongst  the  forests  of  Gilead,  not  only  held  in  remembrance 
at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  history,  but  well  known 
before  the  occurrence,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only   called  "*the*  great  'terebinth'"  in  the  narrative,  but 
that  the  same  form  is  used  by  Joab's  informant — "  A  certain 
man  told  Joab,  I  saw  Absalom  hanging  in  *  the  terebinth.' " 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  19,  20.) 

Finally,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  tenacity  with  which 
these  local  designations  have  in  some  instances  survived  even 
to  this  day  in  the  native  Arabic.  The  valley  of  Coele-Syiia 
is  still  called  by  the  same  peculiar  word  for 'plain'  which  it 
bore  in  the  time  of  Amos :  and  the  desert  valley  of  the  Dead 
Sea  has  never  lost  its  name  of  "  Arabah." 

All  these  points  which  have  been  briefly  intimated  in  the 
general  sketch,  will  be  stated  at  length  in  the  following  Cata- 
logue. I  have  here  to  repeat  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Grove, 
for  his  kindness  in  arranging,  verifying,  and  enlarging  the 
materials  of  this  Appendix. 


1.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  Yooabnlary  to  ezpiess  the 
exact  foroe  of  the  Hebrew  oonaonants  and  voweU  beyond  a  uniform 
rendering  of  the  same  Hebrew  by  the  same  English  letter.  Thus  n  is 
ihroaghoat  H ;  i  is  Z  n  is  Ch,  with  the  guttural  aonnd  which  it  haa 
in  the  Boottisli  knsh  and  tb^  German  aeh;  *  ia  J  pronounced  like  T,  as 
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in  Oerman,  Jent,  Jahr;  3  is  C  hard  as  in  cotM;  sisTz;  pisK;  t>isS; 
^  Sh ;  and  v  is  not  rendered  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  vowels  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  generally  that  they  should  be  pronounced  rather 
as  in  German  than  as  in  English — ^with  a  full  broad  sound.  The  only 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  —  which  is  denoted  by  (')  so  as  to  throw  the 

accent  strongly  on  the  following  syllable :  thus — nT^tp  Sh'-phdah. 

2.  Unless  specially  indicated  to  the  contrary,  the  derivations  and  mean 
ings  of  the  words  are  those  of  Gesenios,   as  given  in  his  Thesaurv* 
Lingua  HehreecBj  4to.  Leipzig,  1829 — 42.    The  Handworterbnch  of  Dr. 
Julius  Filrst,  now  in  course  of  publication  (8vo.  Leipzig,  Tauchnitz), 
has  been  referred  to  when  possible. 

3.  The  Greek  quotations,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  from  the  Vatican 
codex  of  the  LXX,  in  the  edition  of  Van  Ess  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz, 
1835).  Where  the  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MSS.  differ  from 
these  and  have  seemed  worthy  of  notice,  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
prefix  of  Alex,  and  are  taken  from  the  folio  of  Grabe  (Oxford,  1707 — 8). 
Aq.,  8ymm,^  Theod»,  denote  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Bymmachus,  and 
Theodotion,  as  given  in  Bahrdt's  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Origen's 
Hexapla  (2  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1770).  The  very  few  citations  from  the 
Targum  and  the  Samaritan  version  have  been  taken  from  Walton's 
Folyglott.  The  Latin  quotations  from  the  Vulgate — always  in  italics— 
are  from  the  edition  of  Van  Ess  (3  vols.  8vo,  Tubingen,  1824). 
Occasional  reference  is  made  to  the  German  version  of  De  Wette  (Heidel- 
berg, 1839)  ;  to  that  edited  by  Dr.  Zunz— Old  Testament  oniy--(Berlin, 
1848) ;  and  to  the  translation  of  Isaiah  by  Gesenius  (Leipzig,  1829.) 
The  edition  of  Ewald's  Geschiohte  referred  to  is  the  second. 

4.  The  words  between  double  inverted  commas,  as  "palaces,"  are  in- 
variably quotations  from  the  Text  of  the  English  Authorised  Version ; 
while  the  single  commas,  as '  cliff,'  are  exclusively  employed  to  indicate 
the  variations  from  that  Text  consequent  on  the  new  rendering  of  the 
topographical  words  K  Thus  <<  the  crag  of  the  *  cliff' "  denotes  that  the 
passage  is  quoted  from  the  Authorised  Version  (Job  ttt-it,  28),  but 
that  the  word  '  cliff'  is  substituted  for  the  *'  rock"  there  found,  as  being 
a  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Sela  (see  §29^).  In 
like  manner  "  the  valley  of  '  the  Terebinth,'  "  denotes  that  '  the  Tere- 
binth,' is  substituted  for  «  Elah"  of  the  English  Bible.    (See  §  76). 

5.  The  passages  quoted  under  each  head  are  intended  as  far  as  possible 
to  be  a  complete  list  of  all  the  occurrences  of  the  word  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  word  [All]  will  be  found 
subjoined  (see  §§1,  2,  &c.)*  But  when  the  occurrences  have  been  too 
numerous  for  entire  quotation,  the  word  All  is  omitted,  indicating  that 
a  selection  only  has  been  given. 

1  It  will  be  perottTed  that  this  method  amendments  of  them,  has  been  foUoved 
of  difltrnguishing  between  the  renderings  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the  entire 
of  the  Authorised  Version  and  attempted      work. 
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("The  Bngliihmui'i  Hebrew  ud  Chaldee  Conooiduuw,"  2  vcb. 
Jjongmtm,  1S43.] 
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L— VALLEYS,   TRACTS   OF  LAND,  &c. 

EM£K,  ppy,  a'VaDey' — ^firompoq^  to  be  deep,  unexplored,  used,  how- 
eyer,  not  so  muoh  in  the  sense  of  depression  as  of  extension,  like 
fioB^ia  ab\^  (II.  Y.  142),  and  as  we  speak  of  *  a  deep '  as  opposed  to  a 
*  shallow'  hoase.  And  thus  the  word  is  not  applied  to  rayines,  but  to 
the  long  broad  sweeps  sometimes  found  between  parallel  ranges  of  hills. 
Snoh  is  the  "  valley  of  Jezreel,"  between  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon. 
If  the  above  is  the  oorreot  meaning  of  the  word,  then  the  *'  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat"  (Joel  iii.  2,  12),  cannot  be  the  narrow  glen  between  Olivet 
and  Moriah,  to  which  the  name  is  now  applied. 

The  Emeks  of  Palestine  named  in  the  Bible,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  *<  The  wdt  of  Siddim,"  («.  «.  *  of  the  fields,*  see  Sodeh.)  Gen.  xiv.  8,  8, 
10,  LXX,  i^ifKsyl  oKviefi,  KotXhs  ^  &\viefi, 

2.  **  The  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  daief"  (see  Shaveh),  Gen.  ziv. 
17,  tV  KotXdia  rod  ^afi6'  rovro  ^y  rh  xcSW  rSy  0airi\4ur, 

8.  "  The  vaU  of  Hebron,"  Gen.  xxxvii.  14.     ^  xoUiiks  rris  Xtfifi^, 

4.  «*Thetw«€yofAchor,"(i.«. 'of  trouble').  Josh.  vii.  24, 26,  xt.  7 ;  Isa.  Lev. 
10  ;  Hos.  ii  15.     'Ax^t  and  *£/ACJcax<^p9  and  ^dpay^  &X^P- 

5.  "  The  vcUley  of  Ajalon."    Josh.  x.  12.     Korii  ^dporyya  ciik^y, 

6.  ''  The  vaZ2eyof  Rephaim,"  {ie,  'of  giants*).  Josh.  xy.  8 ;  xviii.  16  ;  2  Sam. 
y.  18,  22 ;  xziiL  18  ;  1  Chion.  xi.  15  ;  ziy.  9,  18 ;  KOikhs  r&y  rirdy^y, 
ptulxdu,  and  ytydanw,     Isa.  xrii.  5.     ^y  ^tdpceyyi  ortpt^ 

7.  "  The  vallei/  of  Jezreel."  Josh.  xvii.  16  ;  Jud.  vi.  88 ;  viL  1,  8,  12 ; 
Hos.  i,  5.  KotXki  'U{pa4\.  Probably  this  is  the  valley  named  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi  7,  and  1  Chron.  x.  7. 

8.  "Thevo^of  Eeziz."    Joeh.  xviii.  21.    *AfitK(jurls. 

9.  **  The  valley  that  [lieth]  by  Beth-rehob,"  in  which  Laish  or  Dan  was 
sitnated.  Jud.  xviii.  28.  ieoi\ds,  (See  Note  on  Northem  Bonndazy,  p.  400). 

10.  "  TheroWeyofElah,"  (ie.  *o{the  Terebinth' nSn  ';?).  1  Sam.  xvii.  2, 19, 
xzL  10.  icoiA^s  rrjs  rtpefiiyOov :  rijs  Sp^of  :  *H\a. 

11.  "  The  vaUey  of  Berachah,"  (t.e.   <of  blessing').    2  Ghron.  xk.  26.    rhy 
abk&va  r^s  tb/utyleis,  also  Kotkis, 

12.  «*  The  valley  of  Baca,"  (i.«.  *  of  weeping'  vq^  %),  Pa.  Ixxxiv.  6.  Kotkits 
rov  KKottf0fuiyos, 

13.  *'  The  valley  of  Snccoth."     Ps.  cviii^  7,  Iz.  6.     icoiKks  rmy  (rieny&y. 

14.  ''ThevoUq^of  Gibeon."    Isa.  xxviiL   21.     iftdfKty^  yafia^y.    Probably 
the  valley  of  Ajalon  (5). 

15.  "  The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat."    Joel  iii.  2,  12.     xotXhs  *I«(ra^r. 

16.  "Thetwrf%of*lhe'decision,"(or, 'ofCharuta.'  rrrfn  '»).  Joel  uL  14.  ^ 

X  I 


In  Ja*h.  xix.  37,  we  bare  Beth-emdc,    'boiua  of  tha  «*ller,'  and  in  liii.  IB, 
"monat  of  ths  m^ey."  * 

The  word  is  also  nsed  withotit  speoud  deugnatian,  in  Nomb.  zir.  2S ; 
Joih.  Tiii.  ISjziii.  19,  27;  Jad.  i.  19,  34,  v.  IS;  1  Sam.Ti.  13  (BetluJi^ 
meah] ;  2  Bam.  iviii.  IB  ("  dale");  1  Kingi  xx.  28 ;  1  Chron.  lii.  IS; 
xxTJi.  29;  Jobxiiix.  10,  21;  Psalm  Ixr.  13;  Cant.  ii.  1;  Isaiah  xxiL  7; 
Jer.  xxi.  13  ;  xxzi.  40 ;  xlvii.  S ;  xlviii.  S ;  xlix.  4 ;  Uioah  i.  4. 

With  the  six  ezoeptions  natioed  above  the  reuderiDg  in  the  AotL 
Tew.  is  '!  valley." 

The  word  is  most  frequently  rendered  by  the  LXX  by  iwrtii— 
but  also  by  ^ipayt,  wMitr,  and  at^r.  In  Josh.  iv.  6,  it  ii  4*  import  fii 
■Po^ob — as  if  6e,  a  ravine,  had  been  read  for  Emek,  and  beea  Uterallj 
Tendered,  having  afterwardi  been  taken  to  be  i^,  the  earth,  and  put  into 
the  genitive  oase  accordingly.  In  Jer.  xxxi.  40,  the  Eebreir  is  Utenlly 
rendered  by  uiaAi  far/apiiit.  In  Jer.  xlvii.  5  and  ztiz,  4,  the  T.lfT  appear 
to  have  read  pis  Anak,  for  pat  Emek,  for  they  render  these  paaaaget, 
ol  mrdAairsi  'Enwlfi,  and  rou  iratuuf  'Enml^  Compare  Jooh.  ■"".  19,  fr  Tf 
(^.-Enut.  [aU] 

§2- 

Oil,  »rJ,  also  %  and  GE,  »''a,  and  M*|,  a  '  Ravine :'  possibly  fiom  th* 
same  root  as  t^",  74,  and  in  Oerm.  Oau,  in  the  general  sense  of  flataera: 
bnt  more  probably  from  Tl,  to  break  out,  used  of  water  btuating  forth 
in  Job  xxxviii.  8,  and  Ezek.  xxxiL  2. 

By  (his  word  are  designated  actual  gorges,  really  or  apparently  fonied 
by  a  burst  of  water,  such  as  the  Stk  at  Petra  (see  Chap.  L  p.  69;. 
Henoe  is  derived  the  name  of  Oihon,  the  seoond  river  of  Paradise  ;  anil 
also  of  the  spring  or  reservoir  near  Jemsalem,  in  all  probability  rituat^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Qe-Hinnom, — the  narrow  glen  of  Hinnom, — eouthof 
the  oity ;  which  affords  the  best  instanoe  of  the  meaning  of  the  mud. 
There  is  one  passage  where  Emek  and  Gat  seem  to  bo  used  aonvertibly. 
InlSam.xvii.  2,  ><Squ1  pitched  in  the  valley  (Emek)  of  'the  Tere- 
binth,' "  whioh  in  the  following  verte  seems  to  be  described  as  '  the  is  vine' 
(Qai)  i  abKii/.  But  probably  a  closer  inspeotion  of  the  looality  would  show 
(what  indeed  a  closer  inspection  of  the  text  suggests]  that  the  nvin^ 
between  the  two  armies  was  the  glen  into  which  the  valley  contracted  in 
ite  desoeiit  towards  the  plain  of  Philistia,  and  through  whioh  (xvii.  52, 
Oat  again)  the  routed  army  fled  on  their  way  to  Ekron. 

The  name  Oai  is  given  to  several  localides  of  Palestine :  these  are : — 

1.  "ThstKiaeji,  in  the  'field'  of  Moab,"  "otbt  aguost  Beth-peor,"  in  .hich 
Hoica  wu  boned.     Nnmb.  xxi.  'iO  ;  Dent  iii.  Sfi ;  it.  46  ;  ixzl*.  6. 

2,  "The  vailty  of  Hinnom,"  or  "of  the  bod,"  or  "the  children  of  Hinnom," 
Joih.  XV.  8 !  iriii  IB  ;  2  Eiogs  xiiii.  10 ;  2  Chron.  ixviiL  3,  xxxiii.  a  ; 
Neh.  xL  SO  ;  Jer.  Tii.  SI,  32  ;  *xit.  %  6  ;  ixxiL  86.    Frotsbly  I»L  xxii.  1,  5. 

This  nvinealso  gave  its  nsnie  to  the  "eo^-gate"  of  Jenaaleio.      ^ 
Chron.  jivL  S  j  Heh.  iL  IS,  15,  iii.  13. 
8.  "ThsviiaeyofJiphthah.g],"ljingaa  the  border  bstirseDZabalan  and  Ariier 
Josh.  lix.  11,  27. 
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6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


4.    '<  The  valley  of  Zeboim"  (liyaBiias).    1  Sam.  ziii.  18.     (See  Neh.  zi  84.) 
6.    "  The  valley  of  salt,"  a  rayine  in  the  neighhoorhuod  of  Sela  (Petra),  in  which 

Dayid  and  Amaziah  defeated  and  killed  large  numbers  of  the  Bdomitee.  2  Sam. 

Tiii  13 ;  1  Chron.  xyiii  12  ;  2  Rings  jxy.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xzr.  12  ;  Ps.  Ix.  titled 

"  The  valley  of  Zephathah/*    2  Chron.  xir.  10. 

"  The  valley  of  Charaahim/*  1  Chron.  ir.  14,  or  '*  of  eraftimen,**  Neh.  zi.  85. 

*<  The  valley  of  the  PasBengen,"  (or  of  Oberim).     Biek.  zxxiz.  11. 

"  The  valley  of  Hamon-gog."    Biek.  xxzix.  11,  15. 

**  The  valley;*  lying  on  the  north  aide  of  AL     Josh.  viii.  2  ;  Me  Ghapw  IV. 

11.  **  Some  valley,"  near  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  eona  of  the  Prophets  sought 
SUjah,  after  his  ascent  to  Heaven.  2  Kinga  iL  16 — ^perhaps  the  one  just 
mentioned,  more  probably  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

12.  *'  The  valley"  of  Gedor*  (LXX,  Gerar ;  r4papa,  Ivs  rw  iuwoXw  r^r  Poi) 
whence  the  Simeonites  drove  the  children  of  Ham.     1  Chron.  ir.  89. 

13.  In  Numb.  zzi.  11,  Ije-abarim  is giyen  bj  the  hXX^  Ax^  7^^  ^d  in  xzz. 
44,  45,  Fa? ;  perhaps  indicating  the  existence  of  some  *  ravine/  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  traces  of  which  are  now  lost  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  word  is  used  without  any  special  application,  in  Psalm  zziii.  4 
("  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death");  Isa.  xxviii.  1, 4 ;  xl.  4 ;  Jer.  ii. 
23;  Ezek.  vi.  3;  yu.  16;  xxxi.  12;  xxxii.  5;  xxxv.  8;.xxxvi.  4,  6; 
Micah  i.  6 ;  Zeoh.  xiy.  4 ',  5. 

The  rendering  of  the  Auth.  Vers,  is  in  eyery  case  ''  yalley." 
The  LXX  have  oommonly  rendered  QaS  by  ^dpary^ — ^but  also  by 
vdni,  Koi\iis,  and  mkAy.  They  haye  in  seyeral  oases  expressed  it  literally 
by  7n,  as  ^i'  yp  iyyofi,  or  -yp  jScyfyrofu  One  such  case  has  been  already 
noticed  under  Emek.  In  2  Kings  ii.  16,  it  is  strangely  translated 
$ovy6s,  [all] 

SHAYEH,  TXSff  a  'Dale'  or  leyel  spot:  from  rn^,  to  make  leyel  (Isaiah 
xxyiii.  25).  The  word  only  occurs  twice— on  both  oooasions  for  places 
apparently  east  of  the  Jordaoi.  (1)  Gen.  xiy.  5,  Shayeh-kiriathaim— the 
dale  of  (or  near)  Eirjathaim,  *  the  double  city,'  therefore  in  the  district 
afterwards  taken  by  Keuben  (Numb,  xxxii.  37).  LXX,  ip  Xavp  if  v^Aci. 
(2)  Gen.  xiv.  17.  "  The  yalley  of  Shayeh*,  which  is  the  *  yalley '  of  the 
King,"  ripf  Koi\dia  rw  2afi^  (Alex,  r^y  SoiWiy :  Yers.  Tenet,  t^i'  leniy) 
rovro  ^v  rh  v^iov  rw  fioffiXd^tp  (Alex.  fiafftJJus).  In  2  8am.  xviiL  18, 
where  'the  yalley  of  the  King'  is  mentioned,  the  word  is  Emek 
(§  1)  and  not  Shayeh.  [all] 

^  4. 

M'TBULLAH,  nb^D,  *  dell '  or  '  bottom : '  fiom  %|,  hidden  in  shade. 
Occurs  only  in  Zech.  i.  8,  probably  for  a  secluded  part  of  the  rayine  of 
the  Xedron,  containing  a  ''  myrtle  "  groye  (see  p.  145  note.)  Jerome,  tVi 
profimdo. 


1  See  Chapter  I.  part  iL  p.  95. 

*  See  Ewald,  Geschichte,  L  822,  note. 

'  In  this  text,  Zech.  xiv.  4,  it  is  used 
for  the  deft  which  is  represented  as  rending 
Mount  Oliyet  in  twain,  as  if  with  another 
rarine  like  that  of  Kedron  or  Hinnom. 


*  Sbaveh  may  he  an  older  word  tlum 
Bmek,  in  which  case  this  sentence  is 
parallel  to  the  expressions,  the  Xolw  of 
Winder-mere;  the  Valley  of  Nani" 
gwynant;  Ped-taMe, 
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§  5. 

BIE'AH,  n^f79,  a  'Plain' — ^properly  a  plain  between  moontains:  froa 
vsj^,  to  rend.  But  it  differs  from  Qui — ^whioh  seenui  to  be  derived  from  i 
similar  idea  in  this  respeot,  that  the  rent  implied  in  Ghd  is  one  of  eom- 
paratively  modem  formation,  while  that  implied  in  Bikah  carzies  na  ba^ 
to  the  first  separation  of  level  land  and  mountains. 

Bikah  is  never  used  like  Gai  for  a  narrow  valley,  but  for  a  broad  plain 
enclosed  within  ranges ;  like  that  of  Ckfile-Byria,  whioh  still  bears  the 
name  of  Ardel-Bekaa,  *'  the  land  of  the  plains,"  as  apparently  in  ths 
time  of  the  Jews  it  was  called  Bikath- Aven :  Amos  i.  5. 

The  Bikahe  named  in  the  Bible  are : — 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 


8. 


zzxviL  1,  i 


*'  The  vaOey  of  Jericho,**  Dent 

**  The  valley  of  Hizpeh,"  Josh.  xL  8. 

**  The  «a2^  of  Lebanon, *'  Josh.  zL  17  ;  ziL  7. 

''  The  «a2^  of  Megiddo,"  2  Ghron.  xzzr.  22  ;  Zedh.  ziL  11. 

"  The  jptem  of  Ono,"  Neh.  vi.  2. 

6.  *'  The  plain  of  Aven,'*  Amos,  i.  5. 

7.  **  The  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of  Babylon,"  Dan.  iii.  1. 

8.  '*  The  plain  of  MeBopotamia,"   Eiek.  iu.  22,  28  ;  Tiii.  4 ; 
{tnarg,  **  Ohampaign**)  ;  probably  the  same  as 

9.  The  **pUUn  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  Gen.  zL  2. 

Besides  the  above,  the  word  is  used  generally  in  the  following 
sages : — Deut.  viiL  7  ;  zi.  11 ;  Ps.  civ.  8;  Isai.  xli.  18 ;  bdiL  14  (in  ail 
rendered  "  valley") ;  Isai.  xl.  4  ("  plain"). 

In  the  LXX  the  word  invariably  used  for  Bikah  is  r^toir,         [all] 

§  6. 

MI8H0R,  H^^^rf,  <  level  downs '  or  table-land :  from  in);,  just,  atraight- 
forward ;  hence  applied  to  a  country  without  rock  or  stone ;  like  A^^^tia, 
ii^kfis,  (N.  T.  iup*\6Tns,)  properly  a  level  without  stones,  ^cXAc^,  and  thus 
in  the  New  Testament  used  for  plainness  or  simplicity  of  charaoter.  The 
transition  is  seen  in  Ps.  xxvii.  11 ;  cxliii.  10 ;  Isai.  zl.  4  ;  rlii.  16. 

With  the  article  (""Mrtsn^  ham-Mishor),  the  word  is,  with  one  possible 
exception,  used  for  the  upland  downs  east  of  Jordan,  apparently  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rooky  soil  and  more  broken  ground  on  the  wesV. 
Its  use  in  1  Kings  xx.  23 — 25,  fixes  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Aphek  aa  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  (see  p.  135).  The  possible  exception  noticed  above  is 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  '<  Mishor"  in  which 
the  cattle  of  XJzziah  were  pastured,  must  have  been  within  his  own 


^  In  later  times  this  distinction  was 
probably  lost,  and  ihe  term  apjdied  to 
other  plains  west  of  the  Jordan.  For  in 
Judith  iiL  9 — ^if  the  conjecture  of  Beland 
(Pal.  743 ;  see  Gesenius,  Thes.  832)  be  cor- 
rect—the word  rendered  7rpi»y — English 
version  ** strait" — and  applied  to  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  was  in  the  Hebrew 


original  ita^,  incorrectly  resd  bj  the 
Greek  tnuulator  as  "tmgz^  a  saw.  So 
also  in  the  Samaritan  version  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos,  Mishor^  used  as  the  equiyaleni 
of  Bmek  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  10  ;  xxxvil. 
14,  and  other  places.    See  note  to  §  76i$. 
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dominions ;  just  as  the  Cannel  in  the  same  yene  must  be  that  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  not  the  well-known  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the 
northern  kingdom.  But  its  trans- Jordanic  situation  would  be  aooounted 
for  by  Uzziah's  oonneotion  with  the  Ammonites  (verse  8). 

In  its  topographical  sense  the  word  ooours  in  Deut.  iii.  10 ;  iy.  43 
Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21 ;  zx.  8 ;   1  Kings  xz.  23,  25 ;  2  Chron.  zzvi. 
10 ;  Jer.  zxi.  13 ;  zlviiL  8,  21,  and  (in  LXX  and  Yulgate]  in  Josh, 
zzi.  36. 

In  the  Authorised  Version  it  is  everywhere  translated  ''plain"  or 
*'  plains."  By  the  LXX  it  is  either  rendered  4  Murvp — or  translated  by 
rt€9(ov;  irfSiv^ ;  ^71?  ^  irc«i»^  or  (1  Kings  zz.  only)  icar*  §M,  By  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  'ri  Sfuixfi ;  ^  cMtTa ;  koTXos  rSwot ;  and  by  Jerome  planUies ; 
camfestris.    See  Chap.  YIII.,  p.  324.  [all]  . 

SHABON,  ^tllpJ,  (fully  frrtf»)  from  "wft,  level :  a  word  of  ezaotly  the  same 
meaning  as  Mishor.  It  ooours  always  as  a  proper  name,  and  ezcepting 
onoe,  with  the  article ;  fr^,  Ha-Sharon, — '  the  level  ground.'  It  is 
thus  invariably  applied  to  the  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
and  the  sea,  bounded  by  Joppa  on  the  south,  and  Carmel  on  the  north ; 
the  great  pasture  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  as '  the  Mishor '  was 
on  the  east.    See  Chapter  YI.,  p.  260. 

Josh.  zii.  18.     (In  the  A.  V.   **  Lasharon,"  the  article  being 

taken  as  a  part  of  the  word) LXX  omits. 

1  Chron.  zzrii.  29 itfrS  2ap»¥» 

Isaiah  xzxiii.  9 6  tofiutf. 

zzxT.  2 omits. 

Ixv.  2 i¥r^  ^fwfiif. 

Guit.  iL  1 rov  iTffS/ov. 

The  only  ezception  to  the  use  of  the  article  is  in  1  Chron.  v.  16 :  its 
absence  perhaps  indicates  that  the  Sharon,  on  which  the  Gadites  fed 
their  flocks,  was  *  the  Mishor '  of  GKlead  and  Bashan.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  their  pasture  grounds  could  have  been  so  far  from 
the  tribe  as  the  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  proper.  [all] 

^  8. 

SH'PHELAH,  n]pS^,  a  low  flat :  from  ^,  to  be  low.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  word  appears  in  Spain  as  ffi-spaUSf  SeviUa,  Seville ; 
having  been  transferred  by  the  first  Phoenician  colonists  to  the  level 
plain  of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  which  Seville  stands.  (Kenrick's  Phoeniciay 
p.  129.) 

This  word  is,  with  one  ezception,  always  found  with  the  definite 
article,  ^flS^^  as  the  designation  of  the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia :  Ha- 
Shephelah — <  The  low  country ;'  to  which,  in  Zeph.  ii.  5,  is  applied  the 
more  general  term  of  Canaan,  or  lowland. 

The  one  ezception  is  in  Josh.  zi.  16,  ''  the  vaUey  of  the  same," 
where  it  would  seem  to  be  used  for  the  tract  of  Sharon, 


Ha-Sbephelsh  ooton  in  tlie  fbllowiog  places  :— 

Bnglilk  FernEn. 

The  Tile. 

TbtTUIcTl. 

The  Tale. 

The  TOUeji. 

The  low  pUiss. 
The  nie. 
The  Ion  jiUJns, 
The  lo*  connb?. 
The  plain. 


Jodi.  ii.  1       . 

8  i  IT.  83 

1  Chron.  iirii,  28  . 

2  Chron.  i  16 

b-27 

mi,  10 ;  uTii 

uia   . 

Jeran.  iiiL  Sfl 

uni.  41 

iniiLlS     . 

1  Uteo.  zii.  83 

the  Ttkin.' 

The  vale. 

The  plus. 
The  pluD. 


In  thoBe  i^ 

sagea  the  ssni 
in  the  LXX  ii 
T&   iriBIw  or  i 


(ttrli  and  ri  arSIv, — thi> 


diatriot  ii  ftutiier  mentioned  in  1  Maoo.  iii.  40 ;  ir.  6 ;  iz.  21. 


I  Qerman,    TV^ff 


MID'BAR,  "fflTO,  '  wilderneflB:'  from  ist,  to  drive ; 
from  treibfn. 

The  idea  is  thatof  a  wide  open  ipaoeiWitliOT  without  utaal  paatnre ; 
tbeoonntif  of  thenomada',  ai  distinguished  from  that  of  the  agrieoltDral 
and  settled  people.  With  the  article,  ham-Uidbar,  it  ie  generally  lued 
for  the  desert  of  Arabia ;  bat  sametimea  for  the  barren  traeta  which 
leooh  into  the  frontier  of  Paleatiiie,  as  in  the  valief  of  the  Jordan  (Josh. 
Tiii.  10),  or  in  the  sonthem  mountains  of  Jadsa  (Judg.  i.  16;  Qea. 
xxi.  14).  Compare  Uatt.  iii.  1,  ir.  1,  Luke  xv.  4.  In  Anbio  tlie  cor- 
responding word  ii  Barr. 

In  the  LXX,  as  in  these  passages  of  the  H.  Test.,  Hidbtr  is,  in  the 
great  m^oritj  of  eases,  rendered  tftumt,  or  4  fyniiat ;  but  it  is  also  oeca- 
sionallj  translsted  by  iypif ,  Srvtp^t  rS,  irtSisr,  &a. 

In  the  Auth.  Yers.  it  is  nsually  rendered  "  wilderness."  In  Namb. 
xxziii.  15,  IS,  it  occurs  as  follows;  "And  thej  departedfromRephidim 
.  and  pitched  in  the  teiidemett  of  Sinai :  and  thej  removed  from,  the 
de$trt  of  Sinai  and  pitched  at  Eibroth-bat-taaTah*,"  It  is  besides 
rendered  "desert"  in  Exod.  iiL  1,  v.  3,  zxiiL  31i  Nnmb.  xx.  1; 
Dent,  xzxii.  10 ;  3  Chron.  zxvi  10 ;  Job  xxiv.  S ;  Isaiah  zii.  1 ;  Jer. 
ZiT.  24.     In  Psalm  Izzv.  6,  it  is  ■'  south." 


in  eieiy  page  of  the  Anth.  Yen.  tbst  in 
this  chapter  alane  tha  same  Hebrer  word 
occuiB  with  the  Gre  fallowing  rendsrin^ 
— "departed,"  "remOTBil,"  "tooktboir 
jonmej,"  " jooraejed, '"  and  ** went." 
Elsenhere  it  ia  further  rendeied  "set 
forward,"  "  marohed,"  "went  ODWiid," 


&Dm2Si 


i.  27,1 


pastoral  couLtry  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Pnbablj  also  m  Debir,  -T7?,  on  the 
bordara  of  Ged,  Jcah.  liii.  SS. 

>  It  is  worthj  of  TMsing  noUee,  as  as 
eiample  of  an  isooaiislenoT  whiah  oomri 


^  10. 

ARABAH,  n^TT^,  "dewrt:"  from  xn,  to  be  dry  (the  tame  word  u  m; 
irhence  ^ititt,  Horeb,  =  the  dried-up  mountain). 

Arabah  and  Midbar  both  deaeribe  a  dmilar  re^on,  with  the  dif- 
ference, diat  Midbar  deaDribea  it  in  relation  to  ita  use  by  man, — Arabah, 
in  relation  t«  ita  phjeical  qoalities.  Aocordinglj,  in  the  poetical  parti 
of  Scriptnre,  Arabab  is  naed  almoet  interchangeably  vdth  Midbar,  Id 
the  general  sense  of  enj  oncnltivated  wild, — fre^aentlj  as  the  parallel 
word  to  Hidbar;  (See  Isai.  ixxr.  1,  6,  ili.  19,  li.  3,  So.) 

In  the  hiatoiiool  portiouB,  howerer,  the  word  is  nsed  with  a  remark- 
able precision : — (1)  With  the  article,  ha-Arabah,  The  Desert,  it  denotes 
(with  two  probable  exoeptionB,  to  be  noticed  immediatelj,)  the  desert 
tract  which  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Lake  of  Oennetareth,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  El-Ohor ;  but  (2) 
when  this  is  not  intended,  and  the  word  is  lued  for  odier  distriota,  or 
for  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan — as,  for  instance, Ihe  "plains" 
of  Hoah,  or  the  "  plains  "  of  Jericho — there  the  article  is  omitted,  and 
the  word  ie  in  the  plural,  nara,  Araboth.  The  two'  will  be  found 
in  juxtaposition  in  2  £ings  xxv.  4,  Br  "The  king  fled  by  the  way 
toward  the  plain  (ha-Arabah,  I'.s.  the  Ohor,  Tulg.  ad  campettrut 
toliludina) ;  bat  the  Cboldeea  porsued  after  him,  and  overtook  him 
in  the  plains  (Araboth)  of  Jericho,"  {in  planitte  Jericho).  (3)  The 
two  exceptions  jast  named  are  Dent.  i.  1,  and  ii.  8,  in  which  (in 
the  former  probltbly,  in  the  latter  certainly,)  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  Talley  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Qulf  of  Akaba ;  to  which,  and 
to  which  alone,  the  name  is  now  given  by  the  Arabs  (Hobinson  B.  B., 
vol.  ii.  S99,  600).  In  this,  its  widest  sense,  as  the  name  of  the  whole 
valley  from  Eermon  to  the  lUd  Sea,  it  oorrespoods  to  the  ancient  use 
of  ths  word  Ohor,  hy  Abnlfeda, — the  two  words  having  had  a  parallel 
history ;  each,  in  its  larger  sense,  iocladiiig  the  whole  extent  of  desert 
valley ;  each,  in  its  narrower  sense,  including  only  a  portion,  and  that 
portion  the  northern. 

Ha-Arabah,  ths  Desert,  occurs  in  the  following : 
I>«Dt.Ll,  7;  il  S;  iiL  17;  iT.lS.    ThepUin. 

XL  Sf     -                                     Tbe  ohampaigo.  bi  the  gnat  dul* 
jMh.iii.  IfliviiL  14;  xLlfl;  gall,  S    Tbe  plain.  joritf  of  tbeae  pu- 
ll. 2 1  lik  3   ....    Tlupluiis.  sages,  the  LZXhai 
XV.  SC^   r^)        .         .         .     Beth-aiabali.  'Apa0a,  or  ^'Afia- 

xriiL  18 Arabah.  00,  and  in  the  le- 

IBam.  uiiL  21;  SSam.ii.se  ;iT.  7  .    Tksplain.  mainder   M  fw 

2  Kings  xiv.  2G  ;  xiv.  i.                   .Tbe  plain.  /uus  or   rpii  (»r- 

Jaiemiafa  ixxix.  <  ;  lii.  7                 .    The  pUia.  iiAv;  onoa  Kaf  tr- 

Eiek.  xlTii.  S           ....     Ths  desert  ripar. 

In  the  plural,  Araboth  or  Arboth,  it  occuia  as  follDvs  : 


nmb.  iiU.  I 

iiTi.  S,  88  ; 

iiii.  12;  u 

60 ;  iixT.  1 

xiXTi.  13.     The  pUun*  of  Uoab. 

DMtt.  xniT.  1,  S.        .        .    ThaFUniorMoab.        In  Umm  it  is  (Wmc 

Jo«h.  It.  18  ;  t.  10  .The  pbin*  of  ttaiUba.  litaraUr    'ApafiM,  s 

liU.    S2         .         .         .     TbB  pUinl  of  Hotb.     ttx  Svaiml ;  inu*  (Jtr. 

9  Sun.  XT.  2S      .  .    Th*  pU^     fint  tha  lii.  SirfwJtmrltfrx^ 

ClHlib  ntdinf  b 

oiorMt,   i.t.   tb* 

fordi.    SMp.  810. 
STiL  10      .        .        .    TbapUiu. 
3  Zinp  iiT.  5     .        .        .    The  pUiiu  of  Jeiieha. 
Jaron.  Kxrii.  S  ;   lii.  S.        .    Tha  pUina  of  JeiiDha. 

In  the  poetical  books,  iomettmM  with,  and  sometimea  without  tht 
utide,  but  mf^iareutly  wiUk  the  general  eenee  of  &  deiert,  t^  wotd  if 
found :  Job  xxiT.  6,  mix.  6 ;  laai.  xzziii,  9,  xxzt.  1,  6,  iL  3,  xli.  19, 
li.  8 ;  Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  xviL  6, 1. 12,  li.  43  ;  Amoa  n.  14 ;  Zeoh.  zir.  10. 

It  ii  rendered  intheia  pBaeagea  by  the  LXX  f^iltui;  tuffful;  yjlira^u, 
irtifot,  uid  SSann;  iMr  and  i^pii.  In  the  Aathoriaed  Verdon,  "  wilder- 
neei,"  "deaert,"  or  "plain,"  appuentlj  indiBoriminatelj.  [*II] 

^  11. 
J'SHIUON,  liOt^N  '  iraite : '  from  cr$  to  be  laid  vaate ;  with  the  artide, 
apparently  for  the  desert  traet  in  the  aouth  of  Palestine,  en  both  sidea  «/ 
the  Dead  Sea  (see  Nnm.  zxi.  20;  xxiii.  2S;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  2i; 
xxvi.  1,  3)',  In  all  tlieae  oaaea  tha  Engliah  Tenion  baa  "  Jeshimon," 
Beth-Je«imoth,  tha  ■■  honse  of  the  waates,"  Nam.  xxziii.  49,  is  in  the 
same  diatriet 

Without  the  srtiele,  it  ooonrs  in  the  following  poetical  passagea 
generally  with  tbe  meaning  of  the  WUdemesa  of  the  Wandering, 

Deal  iiiiL  10  ;  Pa.  Ixriii  7 "  iiiMiiiiiiii  " 

Pa.  Ixxviii.  10  ;  «ti  It  ;  I«a  iJiiL  19,  2<t  .     "deasrt." 

Pa.  evil.  4        .        .        ,       * "aolitaij," 

LXX  genenllj  Irutpoi— aametiniea  Ipiiiies.  [all] 

^  12. 

CICCAB,  "^f,  '  ronnd :'  from  t%  to  more  in  a  eirole ;  thns  itiat^r,  eiremi, 
cdrele.  In  aooordance  with  its  origin,  thia  word  ia  naed  in  the  Bible  in 
thrae  senses,  each  involving  Qie  idea  of  cironlaritj :  (I)  a  coin,  or  piece 
of  monej— a  "  talent," — as  £xod.  xiv.  39,  2  Einga  t.  22,  23,  1  Chron. 
xiii.  2  1  (2)  a  eake,  or  loaf  of  bread,— Bxod.  zzix.  23,  1  Sam.  x.  3, 
1  CbroD,  xtL  3 ;  and  (3)  topographically,  mostly  with  the  artiele,  H«- 
Ciooar,  for  (a)  the  floor  of  the  valley  tbrongh  which  the  Jordan  mna ; 
bnt  more  espeeially  for  (b)  the  oaaia  which  formerly  existed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  "  well  watered  everywhere  ...  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lradand  the  land  of  Egypt,"  in  which  "  the  cities  of  the  'ronnd'"  stood 
before  their  destmotion.     See  Chapter  VII.  p.  284,  287. 


'  Tha  two  •ipnarions,"  which  lookelh       abore  psaasgea, 
tovard"  and  "vbioh  ia  bafrara"  in  ttie       aame  Hebrew  wt 


wordi  TB-^=in  bet  oL 


AFFRHDIZ. 


Id  tbe  former  seiue  (a),  it  appears  to  b«  used  il 


2  Bam.  iriii.  aS> iV  *»»  H|^  toE  K*x*- 

1  Kings  Tii.  40       .  .         .  4r  t^  wrptoiitcf  rn  'lopOrn, 

2  Chnm.  it.  17 „     inpix^pv     •• 

Sebtan.  iii.  22 iic  Xixip- 

Nebem,  lii.  2S T^t  npi;ic^v. 


In  the  latter  and  narrower  sense  (6),  it 


}• 


Oen.  liiL  10,  11  (witlioiit  the  ttticle). 

Oen.  liii.  12  ....  V   tV  *fi7CV' 

Oen-xli.  IT,  2S,  2S      .        .        .         J 

Gen.  lii.  26 t^i  wifalmiii. 

Dent.  ixxiT.  S rii  vtfrfx*po> 

Id  the  English  version  it  is  ooDstiDtlj  reDdered  "  pluD." 

§  13. 
QELILOTH,  niV-^l,  'oirolea:'  from  %  to  roU. 

Of  the  five  times  in  which  this  ward  ooours  in  Soripta 
the  general  sense  of  const  or  horder : 


and  three  especially  relate  to  the  oonrse  of  the  Jordan. 

Josli.  nij.  10,  11     "The  Jottferi  of  Jordan."       ,         ,  rohoU  toC  lapUnv. 

(Bjmm.  iptsu) 
BiBk.  ilrii  8 '   .      "  The  east  eouniry."      .         .         .  ili  i-))r  toXiXhIioi. 

Oeliloth  is  distingnished  from  Ciccar,  which  will  rather  mean  the 
oirole  of  vegetation  or  dwellings,  gathered  round  the  bends  and  readiei 
of  tbe  river.  The  word  ma;  perhaps  find  an  analogy  in  the  Scotoh  term 
"links,"  which  has  both  the  meanings  of  Geliloth,  being  used  of  the 
snake-like  windings  of  &  stream,  as  well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of 
a  cooat  or  shore. 

A  place  named  Oelilotli  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xviiL  17,  which,  as  far 
as  the  imperfect  indications  of  the  text  allow,  seems  to  be  close  to  the 
Arabah,  or  Jordan  valley, 

Tbe  word  rendered  in  the  Old  Testament  Galilee, — probably  to  keep 
np  the  correspondence  with  the  New  Testament, — is  ^,  Oalil,  and 
o:Mn'i,  the  •  district  of  the  Gentiles,' or  heathen  (laa.  viii.  23);  possibly 
from  the  nnmber  of  Canaanites  who  remained  nnexpellsd-from  the  cities 
of  that  part  of  the  coantry  (see  Jndg.  i.  2T-- 3lt).  It  seems,  from  1  Kings 
Iz.  11,  to  have  consisted  of  twenty  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
■acred  city,  Eedeah  in  Galilee,  or  Eedesh-Naphtali.  [all] 

'  Bwald  (2nd  edit.)  toI.  iiL  287,  has  •  •'  These  wsteis  issue  ont  tomrd  the 

«n  mgsmoui   SDgg«sdan  of  a  di«8feiit      eastem  '  droles '  [of  Uio  JoidMl  aod  go 
nMniag,     S«e    Ch«pter  VIII.,    p.   8SB       down  into  the  '  Arabah,'  and  (O  inta  th« 
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^  14. 

CAR'MEL,  "Sp"!?,  '  &  park :' '  from  a:@,  t«  bo  noMe  {whether  of  nun  or 
vegetable) ;  whence  Cerem,  a  vine*,  and  Carmel,  a  "  fruitful  field  "  or 
well  wooded  oouutrj.  Its  meaning,  aa  dUtinguiahed  from  a  '  wildemeii ' 
(Hidbar,  g  9],  and  a  <  foreat '  (Jaar,  §  73],  U  fixed  hy 

lul  :(xii.  17;  iirii.  15,  16  .  .     "frnitfol  Geld." 

Jer,  IL  8,  7        .        -        -  .  .     "plmUfnJ  ooontij.' 

With  the  same  general  Bignification  it  is  alao  osed  in 

2  Kings  lix.  28  ;  Ini.  xxxriL  21        .        .        .     "Cuniiel." 

laaL  I.  8 "  frujtfol  fidd." 

xri.  10 "plentiful  field." 

Jer,  it.  28 "  friutfnl  place." 

jlriii  83 "  pleotiM  Geld." 

By  the  LXX  the  word  ia  rendered  ol  ipuiai,  iiatx,lir,  roAiftf,  bnt  ii 

ofteneet  given  as  Kdp^qXor. 

As  a  proper  name  (almost  i]ivariabl7  with  the  definite  article, 
ha-Carmel)  the  word  belongs  to  two  places. 

1.  The  well-known  monntain  of  the  name,  the  present  aspect  of 
which  is  the  best  evidenoe  of  the  meaning  of  "  Carmel,"  oa  a  mixtare  of 
oaltivated  groond  and  woodland.    It  oocturs  as  follows : 

Josh.  ci.  22  ;  xix.  26.  1  Kings  inii.  IS,  20,  42.  2  Eingi  ii.  25 ;  W.  35. 
Isai.  xxiiiL  9  ;  ixrr.  2.  Jer.  xlvi.  18  ;  I.  19.  Cant.  Til.  5.  Amoa  L  2 ; 
ii.  3.    Micah  TJi.  It.    Kabnm  L  4.    Jndith  i.  S. 

2.  The  Camel  in  the  "  wildemesa  of  Faran ; " — or,  as  the  T.Ty  read 
it,  'ofMaon,' — in  the  south  of  Jadah,  where  the  posseMIona  of  Nabal 
were,  and  the  name  of  whioh  continued  to  designate  David's  favourite 
wife,  "Abigail  the  Canneliteas,"  the  "wife  of  Kabal  the  Cannelite." 
Inferior  as  the  vegetation  of  the  southem  Carmel  is  to  that  of  its 
northern  namesake,  it  mnst  yet  have  been  a  '  park '  to  thou  who  "  went 
up  "  to  it  (1  Bam.  xzT.  6)  from  the  desert  at  its  feet.  (See  Chap.  I. 
pp.  100,  101.) 

See  Josh.  zr.  66.  1  Bam.  ii>.  12  ;  xir.  2,  6,  T,  40,  and  (probablj)  3  Chrai. 
WTi  10.  [lOl] 

§  15. 

SADEH,  n-pp,  'field':  prohablyfrom  ^,  to  smooth;  or  level  with  ■ 
harrow;  as  arvum,  from  arara.  Hence,  although  like  ^e  Engliah  word 
field  it  has  several  applications  ("the  beasts  of  the  field;"  "in  the  open 
fields ; "  "  wild,"  literallj,  '  of  the  field,')  it  is  most  conunoolj  tised  for 
cultivated  land,  as  distinguished  from  town,  desert,  or  garden.    This  ia 

'  Qeaenins,     {/<uata),     GsrieDwald ;      of  the  vinojarda,*'  Judges  xi   SS,   and 
BsningartaD.  Beth-bai:-C«rn».  "thehoaseof thevine," 

'  U>mp.  Abd-czramini,  "tlis  moadoir      Jer.  vi.  1. 
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olear  from  the  fbllowing-  pusnges  smongit  many:  Oen.  zli.  48,  xlviL 
20,  24 ;  Lev.  xiz.  9,  19 ;  Namb.  xvi.  14,  xx.  IT  ;  Ruth  li.  3,  8  See. ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  II,  and  1  Chron.  zi.  13  (ia  both  "  groand")  j  Job  xxiv. 
6 ;  Jerem.  zzvi.  18  j  Micah  iii.  12  ;  Frov.  ziir.  30.  A  foriher  example 
of  thiaoBeaf  tha  wordisseeniDOen.  xxziii,  19,  xxxiv.  G,  7, 28,  ixxvu. 
7 — IS,  where  it  is  emplojed  to  designate  the  pieee  of  onltivated  land 
lying  "before  the  oitj"  of  Sheohem,  the  acquisition  of  which  marked 
tile  b'ansition  of  Jaoob  from  the  Bedouin  shepherd  into  the  agrieoltuial 
■ettler  (Chap.  V.  p.  236).  And  it  is  thus  used  in  2  Kings,  viii.  3,  S 
("land"),  for  the  property  of  the  Shnnsmite,  which  it  is  evident 
from  iv.  18,  was  farm-land. 

The  expreudott  wto  nrfjin,  or  "o  -fs,  "  the  field,  or  fields,  of  Moab,"  is 
used  in  Oen.  xxivi.  30,  and  1  Chron.  i,  46 ;  Numb  xxi.  20 ;  Bath  i  1, 
2,  S,  22,  ii.  6,  It.  3 ;  1  Chron.  Tilt.  8 ;  probably  for  the  pasture  and 
oom-fields  ou  the  uplands  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  distinguished  from 
Araboth,  "  the  plaint  ot  Moab,"  or  deserts,  meaning  the  dry  sunken 
region  in  the  valley  of  the  river  [Chap.  VIZ.,  p.  293),    See  also 

"  Coiatiry'  of  the  AmslekJtes,"  Osn.  zir.  7. 

"  CaanlTy  ot  Edom,"  Gsd.  zxiii.  S,  "fitid  of  Edom,"  Judges  t.  4. 

"FULd  of  Zopiiim,"  Kambera  iriii,  14. 

"CanvtrycS  tha  PhilistinM,"  1  Sun.  iirii,  K,  7,  11.  (Tbe  use  of  tb«  word 
far  the  rich  anbU  luid  of  the  Piiilktine  pUin  u  oanriitont  with  th«  eultira- 
tion  orinced  bj  the  "com,  snd  tinejsrdi,  sad  olives"  of  Judges  zv.  G.) 

"Cbunfry  of  Sfris,"  Hoses  xiL  12.     (Compare  Oen.  zzil.  i,  "Geld.") 

"Ftdd.af  ZosQ,"  Fealm  Izzriii.  12,  43. 

"  Cinaitty  of  tbe  inharituce  of  luaal,''  Jndge*  xx.  6. 

If  the  above  ezplanation  of  the  word  be  the  oorreot  one,  the  "  vale 
of  Biddim,"  (D^lprt  pij»)  Gen.  ziv.  3,  8,  is  the  'valley  of  tht  eulti- 
vaUdJieldi'  in  the  oasis  of  tbe  five  cities.  (Qeseniua,  however,  snggesta 
a  different  moaning ;  Thtiaurui,  p.  1321.)  The  LXX  render  it  4  t^^ 
i^biinn).     Aqnila,  i  mAitrAritfnr^lmr,      Theod.  and  Bymm.,  nrbowr. 

Jerome,  VaUit  SSvettrit. 

In  Bath  iv.  3,  the  word  oocars  twice,  each  time  dlflerently  rendered. 
"  Naomi  that  is  come  out  of  tbe  amnln/  of  Moab,  selleth  a  parcel  of  land, 
which  was,"  &c. 

By  the  LXX  Sadeh  is  oftenest  rendered  iyp6t ;  but  also  rttlar  and  yij, 
as  wdl  BB  ytApyar,  Spifiii,  Jliprot,  icniiia,  &o.  [all] 

\  16. 

BffDEMOTH,  niD11{),  'fields:'  from  dtJ,  to  enclose.  "The  fields  of 
Qomorrah,"  Deut  zxxli.  32 :  of  Eidron,  2  Kings,  xxiii.  4 ;  Jer.  zzxi. 
40;  of  Heshbon,  laai.  xvi.  6 ;  see  also  Eab.  iii.  IT.    From  the  mention 

I  Here  the  LXX  faave  ifxorria  'AfioXyjic,  kaviiift  appaTsntiT  read  ne  "priDoes,"  fin 


of  Uie  vine  and  oUtm  ia  the  first  snd  two  tut  of  thete  poaaages,  She- 
demotb  voold  seem  to  be  used  for  highlj  enltiTated  groimd.     T-Yl, 

ri  vtSfcij  ajid  literally  vatti/uptf, 

5  17- 

&£GL,  ^3^,  a  '  meadow :'  from  ^  '  to  be  wet,  like  moiat  gran : '  heaee 
applied  to  plaoee  deriving  tbeir  names  from  utjaoent  trees  or  wB,ter. 

1.  Abel,  or  Abel -main  (£&,  <  tbe  mttdnir  of  mtan,')  oiled  tiao  Abd-bca- 

m^iA.li  ■  2  Sam.  zx.  14  ;  3  C3iron.  xtL  4  :  2  Sun.  zz.  15 ;     1  Ki^i 
ZT.  SO  ;  2  EingB  it.  29. 

2.  Absl-mebDiah,  {i.t,,   'the  meadov  of  Ijie  lUnee,'}  Jodg.  nL  22 ;  1  Emc* 

IT.  12  ;  ziz.  Id. 
S.    "The  plain  of  Tinajardi,"  {Abel-oenunim,)  Jndg,  zi.  83. 
4.  Abel  ha-Shittim,  (i.g.,  'the  meadov  of  the  acadaa,')  Nsmb.  imnii,  40. 

None  of  tbese  eitee  bsTo  been  preciselj  identified,  bnt  tiiey  must  have 
all  more  or  leu  been  under  tbe  oiroumstfmcea  involved  in  the  derivation. 
Tbns  Abel-maim  mnst  have  been  in  the  manbj  valley  of  the  Lake  of 
Herom  (see  Chap.  ZI.  p.  300 ) :  Abel-meholah  mnet  have  been  clow 
to  the  Jordan,  being  named  with  Zartan,  or  Zererath  (1  Kings  vii.  46) ; 
and  Bethehean ;  and  Abel-ehittim  ie  dietiiictlf  stated  to  have  been  "  br 
Jordan,"  while  ite  name  showB  it  to  have  been  nndei  the  shade  of  aeaeii 
groves  (ihitlim). 

Abel-miiraim,  eooording  to  the  explanation  in  the  text  (Qen.  1.  II.) 
has  its  name  ^m  ^  '  mourning' — the  mooming  of  the  Eg^ptiana  ov«r 
the  borial  of  Joseph. 

"  The  great  [stone  of]  Abel"  (it  will  be  perdeived  that  "  stone  of"  i> 
supplied  by  the  translators)  in  1  6am.  vi  18,  appears  by  comparison 
with  verse  15,  and  with  the  Targum,  and  the  LXS,  M  ftS  AtOn  ni  itryi- 
Aou,  to  be  a  corruption  for  ]}»  Eben,  a  stone  (compare  viL  12;  Sben-exer, 
i.e.,  'stone  of  help.') 

For  Abil  or  Abila,  the  capital  of  Abilene,  see  Chap.  ZIT.,  p.  414. 
[all] 
$  18. 

The  word  translated  in  Qen.  xli.  2,  18,  "  meadow,"  is 

ACHU,  'n(*,  a  word  of  Egyptian  derivation  (see  Gssenius,  p.  67,  t.  coca). 

In    the  LSX  it  is  literally  rendered    tf  I'X'.  AqiL  and    Symm.  b«. 

It  is  only  met  with  onoe  again,  in  Job  viii.  11',  where  the  LXX  has  it 

^oJTafuiir,  Anth.  Yen.   "fls^,"     Philo  in  his  version  of  Oen.  zli.  has 

topi  tIi  ijcMt. 

^  19. 

UAABEH,  rn^B,  an  'open  field,'  from  t^,  to  be  bare  :  oocnra  only  in 
Jodg.  XX.  33,  the  "  meadows  of  Gibeah  "  (Geba).    The  word  has,  how- 

■  The  use  of  this  wonl  and  of  thM  for  Job,  is  one  of  serenl  praob  that  the 
"nub"  (t>6>,  papynu  niiMita;  com.  aathorof  that  book  wh aoquunted  with 
pare  £zod.  ii.  8,  ke.)  in  this  passage  of      BgTpt. 


ever,  been  ocnuideied  bj  scnw  interpraton  u  t^,  <  tho  oftre  of  Gt. ; ' 
bj  othen,  u  3-fra,  ■  from  the  west  of  Q.'    And  m  the  LXX  Akx.  iiri 

As  a  proper  name,  it  ii  found  in  Haaratli,  a  town  of  Jndsh ;  Joih. 


520. 

CH£LKAH,  n|Tpn,  ft  'plot  of  ground  1 '  Btriotl^,  a  BmooUi  piece  (oomp. 
Gen.  xxvii.  16,  "nnootli") ;  &om  jfji,  to  be  Muooth.  It  ii  uied  with 
Saileh,  (S  U)  in 

Oen.  xiziii.  10      .         .         .      "part^  of  a  Seld."  Sm  Jolin  It.  5.) 


r.  82 


It.  S    . 
3  earn.  xxiiL  11,  IS'     . 
3  Ein^  Ix.  2S      . 
1  ChiDiu  zL  13      . 
and  without  it  in : 

2  Sam.  or.  SO,  tl 
2  EiDgi  iu.  la,  26 


'parod  of  ground.** 

"  port  of  the  field." 

"pared  at  \Mjii." 

(a)  "pUct  of  groiind"  (4)  "  grtrnttd." 

"poriilm  of  llis  field." 

"}KirMl  of  gtonnd." 


piece  of  land, 
partion. 
apUt 
1  Cbr.  li.  14 puoeL 

The  word  ie  freqoentl;  used  in  the  poedoal  books,  u  is  alao  the 
kindred  Chelek,  moetly  rendered  "  portion,"  LXX,  ^itplt. 

Ae  a  proper  name,  Chelkah  is  found  in  ChtHath  hat-tznrim,  2  Sam. 
16.  "  The  mount  Chalak,"  (i^urgin,  "  the  smooth  mountain,")  occur* 


Joeh.j 


.  11; 


U7. 


^  21. 


NAPHATH,  npj  a  word  used  only  in  oonoexion  with  Dur,  the  ancient 
Fhfenleian  city  on  the  maritime  plain  eonth  of  CarmeL  (See  Chap. 
TL,  p.  260.)  It  is  translated  b;  Symmaohiu  4  nvfJa  ^ip,  '  the  Ma- 
ooait  of  Dor* — a  signification  which  seemB  more  oorreot  than  Oesenios' 
explanation  of  it  {Thttavnit,  p.  866)  as  'promontory'  or  'high  tract,' 
ainoe  Dor  (the  modem  Tantura)  is  distinotlj  apart  from  Camel  and  the 
hilly  country  on  its  southern  flanks.      The  word  only  occnrs  three 

Joshua  iL  3  "  Aordcri  of  Dor  "  .      ^naitiip,  Altx.  ra^Mup, 

xii.  23   .     "oNutofDar"      .     ^UKAiip,  Altx.  nitittt^. 
IKingsiT.  11  "region  at  Dot"         iv^AaM^.' 

In  Joshua  xvii.   11, — with  a  different  pointing,   rvi,  the  word  is 

'  There  is  here  a  alight  inoonmstencf  in  the  midst  of  the  ground  (cfaeUuh)  and 

CD  the  Anth.  Tenkm.     "The  PhilisUnea  defended  it." 

■ere  gathered  together  in  a  troop,  vhere         '  All  ptunlj  mere  corcuptioiu  of  a 

vu  1  piece  (chelkah)  of  ground  (sadeh)  literal  lendering  of  the  oiigiuU. 

fnll  li  lentila bat  be  Mood 
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applied  to  Qte  wbola  diitriet  of  tlu  pUini  kt  the  foot  of  Cumel,  boA  oa 
iU  nurtli  and  (outh  ddes — "  the  inhftbituita  of  Eii-I>or>  and  her  towns, 
and  the  inhabitinta  of  Taaoaoh  and  her  towui,  and  the  inhaMtants  of 
Hegiddo  and  her  towna — three  wuntriet,"  or,  more  striotl^,  ■  the  bripU 
distriot'  (aa  Decapolia). 

From  this,  Haphath  noold  appear  to  be  a  local  word  applied  to  tk> 
pluna  at  the  foot  of  Cannel,  maoh  aa  Ciooar  {%  12)  and  Oellloth  ((  13} 
were  to  the  Jordan  valley  ;  and  posaibly  Cinneroth  to  the  diatriot  <]■ 
the  ihoret  of  the  aea  of  Galilee  (see  p.  373). 

k  22. 

CHEBEL,  ^^,  land  meaiondont,  or  allotted,  by  a  rope,  'fs\ — a  tract  or 
'  diatrict.'  The  diatriot  of  Argob  in  fiaahan,  ia  uniformly  diatingniabed 
probably  from  iti  rooky  g;irdle,  by  the  nw  of  this  word,  rendared  in  Uia 
A,  T.  "  region  "  and  "  oountry."  See  Dent.  iii.  4. 13,  14,  and  1  Kingi 
It.  13.  Chebel  i»  uaed  in  a  general  topographical  tenae  in  Joab.  xviL  S, 
14;  zix.  0,  (in  alt  rendered  "portion");  and  Joak  zix.  29  ;  Z^li.ii. 
5,  6,  7,  (all  "  ooaat").  Xha  LXX  aeem  to  have  tendered  it  indiffsreiUlf 
wtpixafa,  i  ntplxffft,  and,  retaining  ita  original  meaning,  vxabv^. 
Bymm.     rtpl)UTpor.     Jerome:  rtgh;  fittncuitu. 


II.    MOUNTAINS  AND  RISING-  GEOUND. 
§  23. 

HAR,  ^n,  and  nOR,  ^h  or"iSn  (compare  the  Greek  Spat  and  the  Slavonie 
jrora),  a  '  mountain,'  aa  diatinguiahed  from  Oibeab,  a  low  mountain 
or  hill. 

Ear  ia  employed  both  for  lingle  mountains — aa  Sinai,  Oeridm,  Zion, 
or  Olivet — and  for  rangea,  aa  Lebanon.  It  ia  alao  applied  to  a  mountain- 
ona  oountry  or  diatriot,  aa  in  Josh.  xi.  16,  where  "  the  mountain  of 
Israel"  >i  the  highland  if  Faleatiue,  aa  oppoeed  to  the  "valley  and  the 
plain :"  and  in  Josh.  li.  21,  u.  7,  where  "  tlLe  mountaina  of  Jndah" 
(inooireotly  rendered  plural)  ia  the  same  aa  "  the  hill  country"  (-n)  in 
TTJ.  11.  Similarly,  Mount  Ephraim,  (Har  Ephraim}  U  the  monntainout 
diatrict  occupied  by  that  tribe,  irbich  ia  evident  fjrom  the  fact  that  the 
Mount  Qaaah  (Josh.  xiiv.  30),  Mount  Zemaraim  (2  Chnm,  xiiL  4),  the 
bill  of  Phinehaa  (Josh.  ixiv.  33),  and  the  towna  of  Sheohem,  Shamir 
(Judges  z.  1),  Timnath-Seraoh  (Joab.  xix.  50),  beaidea  other  citiea, 
(2  Chron.  XV.  8),  were  all  situated  upon  it'. 

'  B;  compsriBon  viih  tfae  puallel  liet  KaToiicrnirTai  A^ 
oftfaecitiesofHBiiH«ehinJDc1geiii.27,it  '  Thni    "The  Peak,"    origiiiillj  th« 

wonldkppeaitliBttlia  "  Bn"iD  fn-Dor  in  nsme  of  ths  higbeat  monaUia  of  Drr- 

IheaboTepiitsageiiprobablyintorpolated.  bjihire,    is    now  applied  to  tl»  wWb 

The   LXX  ia  Jo«Il  xto.  11,  hate  Toit  district.  . 


APPBNDIZ.  WE 

Compare  oIbo,  "  tha  motmtain  of  tlie  Amoritei,"  whioh  appaientlj  ia 
the  elevated  oauntry  eut  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  (Dent  i.  T,  19,  20) 
and  "  Monnt  Naphtali,"  (Josh.  IX.  7]. 

The  name  of  Hoont  Her  ("ni  -ri,  i,  «.  tfu  monntain  hut'  itoxh*)  ia 
borne  (1]  by  thatoloM  to  Fetia,  on  whiuh  Aaron  died  (LXX,  Ofthtaot); 
and  (2)  by  a  member  of  the  Lebanon  range,  named  in  Nnm.  xizir.  7,  tt, 
as  one  of  the  marks  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Faleatiiie,  (LXX, 
Ti  Spti  ri  IfiH,  Ynlg.  ad  monttm  altimmum),  which  ia  explained  ia  the 
Talmud  [Gittin  viii.)  to  be  the  monntaiu  Amana,  Cant  ir.  8.  (See 
Faerst'B  Hand  W.  Buoh,  p.  336.) 

The  varioUB  mountaina  or  dlBtricts  to  whioh  the  word  Ear  is  applied 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  as  follows : — 

Abarim ;  Amana  (Cant.  iv.  6) ;  Ararat ;  fisalah ;  ^aal-Hennon  (Jndg. 
ill.  3 ;  oompare  Joah.  ziii.  5) ;  Bethel ;  Bother  (Cant.  ii.  17) ;  Carmef ; 
Ebal ;  Emek  (Josh.  liii.  19,  in  the  Auth.  Tara.  traosUted  "  the  mount 
of  the  valley  "  after  the  Vulgate  monte  conToUu ;  bat  probably  Bmek' 
(Tollay) was ita  name;  I<XX  i'rf  fyti  'EnU*,  Zunz,  aufdem  IJiaibtrg) ; 
Ephronj  (Josh.  zv.  9) ;  Qaaah;  Oerizim  ;  Qilboa;  Gilead;  Halak  (the 
smooth  mountain,  Josh.  zi.  17] ;  Heres  (Judg.  i.  3S) ;  Eermon ;  Eor  (2) ; 
Horeb ;  Jearim  (Josli.  iv.  10) ;  Olivet,  or  of  Olives  (Zech.  liv.  4 ;  in  2 
Bam,  XT.  30,  the  expression  is,  David  went  np  "  by  the  ascent  (maaleh) 
of 'the  Olives,' "not  "of  Mount  Olivet");  Mizar'(PB,  xlii,  6);  Moridh; 
Nebo ;  Faran  (Deut.  xixiii.  2) ;  Perazim  (Isai.  xxviii.  21) ;  Samaria 
(1  Kings  xvi.  24,  "the  h'H  Samaria,"  acourat«ly  'the  mountain 
Bhomerou');  Seir;  Sepbar  ("Vf  Gen.  x.  30);  Sinai;  Bion,  Birion,  or 
Shenir  (all  namea  for  Eermon,  Deut.  iii.  9 ;  iv.  4S) ;  Shupher  (-ctf 
Sxaab.  xxxiii.  23) ;  Tabor ;  Zolmon  (Judg.  ix.  4S) ;  Zemaraim  [2  Chro'n. 
xiii.  4) ;  Zion.  " 

There  are  also,  the  mountain  of  the  Amoritea ;  of  the  Amalekitea 
(Judg.  lii.  IS)  i  ofEphraim;  ofEs&u;  of  Israel;  of  Judah;  ofNaphtali; 
and  of  Bashan  (Ps.  Isviii.  15). 

Ear  is  rendered  in  the  English  version  by  "  mountain,"  "  mount," 
and  ''  hill ;  "  in  the  LXX,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Spsi  and  ifo^. 

Mention  ha^  been  made  of  the  frequent  oocorrence  throughout  the 
Scriptures  of  personification  of  the  great  features  of  the  oountry. 

The  following  are,  it  is  believed,  all  the  words  used  with  this  abject 
in  relation  to  mountains  or  hills : — 

(a)  Dead,  tM-^  B«ali,  Oen.  viii.  6  ;  Bxod.  lix.  20  ;  Daot.  zudr.  1 ;  1  Ebga 

xviiL  42  ;  (A.V,  "  top  ").    Of  a  hiU  (gibeah),  Biod.  irlL  »,  10. 
<i)  Eus,  rtcnt,  Ai'noth.    Amoth-I^bat,  Jcah.  lii.  34  ;  poasibljr  in  alia- 
nan  to  some  prDJection  on  the  top  of  the  monnfauu. 

'  Compare  tha  same  collocstian  in  the  the  Prayer- Book  renion  "the  little  hiil 

DAiiis of  the  vell-kLown  moDDtaJu  lAog-  oF    Hsnooa"    i>   arroDeoos  :    Mitar    is 

di^  Piia,  in  Cumberland.  '  SDmll, '  perhapa  bj  compsrisnn  with  tha 

adlug  bf  till!  mun  Peak  of  Hetmon,  though  a  laiga 

.  4.    Sea  i  1.  mDoutain  in  itaeU. 

M  nf  (he  woni  Hai  showa  that 


1  Compare  tl 
XXinJer.  il 


us  AFPKNDIX. 

(<^  tJllOIiLDia,  Tjro,  C&teph.  Sent,  zixiiL  12  ;  Joah.  XT.  8,  ukd  xriiLtl 
("■ide") ;  tU  rafgiring  to  tha  hilli  on  whioii  Jaiuaaltta  im  pboid 
joah.  XT.  10,  "Uie  ridt  of  Uoont  Jwrim." 

(iQ  BiD^  i^Ti  Ttid.  (Sm  thswaidfarths  "Dda''of  amuinSSam.  iL  l!i. 
Euk.  IT.  4,  fcc)     Uied  in  rsfaiemig  to  ■  monnUin  in  1  Sun.  xxin.  3d, 

2  Sm.  uii.  34. 

(«)  Iionra  or  Fluei,  rto,  Qi'loth.  CSaloUi-Tabar,  JtMh.  xlx.  13 :  fi 
oosan  alio  in  ths  lumu  of  ■  Tillagt,  probalil  j  ntiulad  on  thin  put  st 
the  DUHmtun,  Uk-OsniUoth,  ntos^  i.t.  Uia  'laini.'    Josh.  xix.  IS- 

(/^  ElB,  r^,  ThM.     Only  UMd  onoe,  inapukingof  thaHonut  of  Olimt 

3  Sun.  xri.  13,  Bnd  thera  tnuubted  "  mde,"  i*  wktvfii  rw  tftm. 
Ig)  Bui,  t33t,  Sh'wm.     Probftbl;  the  root  of  ths  ume  of  the  town  SiedUw, 

which  DtKj  be  deriTod  from  ita  idttuUon,  M  it  ware  on  tiie   back  J 

Oeriiim. 
(&)  Elbow,   n^  Amnuh.     The  Bjna  word  u  that  for  " oabit."      Itoocsn 

in  aSun.  iL  24,  uthannmaDf  »  hiUneuQibeon.     LXX,    imx  ni 

Bmimii  'A/ifiir, 
<i)  TaiOH,  rnr,  Ju'cah.    (See  the  word  for  the  "thigh"  of  a  nun  in  Jndf. 

iii.  16,  21.)    Applied  to  Mount  Bphnim,  Jadgn  lii.  1,  18  :  uid  ti 

Labuum,  aKiiigiiix.23;lMLiiiTaS4.    Daed  atn  foithe  "  Hda" 

of  ■  cere,  1  Sun.  xxiT.  8. 
(t)  ThewDrdtniulated"«OTart"inlSam.  ut.  SO  (LXX,  hrgiwf  ni 

Ipout)  a  tji,  Sethar :  from  yys,  to  hide,  {the  nine  root  aa  that  trom 

whinh  Mular,  g  OS,  i>  deriTed),  aod  probablf  re&n  to  \he  ahmbbeiT 

or  thiokat  through  whieh  Abigail*!  path  laj.     In  this  paaa^  "hill' 

■honld  be  'monntain.'' 

^  24. 

FI8QAE,  or  more  Btriotly  HA-FISQAS,  n|p!;n,  'the  height:'  «  renga 
of  hills  OQ  the  east  of  Jordan  opposite  Jerioho,  remarkahle  u  having 
been  the  soene  of  Hoses'  view  of  tiie  Promised  Land :  Nebo,  from  whicb 
Hoses  looked,  was  (Dent,  xxiiv,  1]*  a  peak  of  the  range.  Pisgah  itself 
had,  at  least  in  plaoet  (see  Knmb.  xxiii.  14),  a  flat  snrfaos  on  ita  top, 
and  even  cultivated  land—"  thejfeU  of  Zophim,"  (oomp.  Sadeh,  f  15)*. 
In  the  time  of  Ensebios  this  district  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  retained 
the  name  of  fwr?^  (Onom.  i.  v.  'Afiaptlii).  It  is  possible  that  the  namo 
may  have  been  generio  in  this  region,  and  hence  the  name  of  "  Feah- 
kah,"  now  found  on  the  wettarn  eide  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Ha-Pisgah  ooours  as  follows :  Numb.  xzi.  20 ;  xxiii.  14 ;  Dent.  iiL 
27  ;  xxxiT.  1.  By  the  LXX  it  is  rendered  i  AiAoftiviJtvt,  ■  the  quarried,' 
in  every  oase  but  the  last ;  in  tliat  ^aayi.  The  Sam.  Yen.  hat  unifbrmljr 
nnT3,  tpecula,  a  watch-tower. 

For  Ashdoth-Pisgah,   the 'roots'  or  'springs'  of  Pisgab,  see  S  47. 

[«U]_ 

■  With  one  or  two  aioeptions,  all  the  Compare  too  ths  word  eol  in  Pieodi. 
abore  termsareusedinoarownluignage;  ■  Accurately,   '  tha  Monnt  Kebo,  h«w] 

and  in  additioD,  we  ipeak  of  the  "erowD,"  of  thePiigah.' 
tba  "  instep,"  and  tha  "loot,"  of  a  hill.  ■  Sea  Bitter,  SjrieD,  p.  IIM. 
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^25. 


GISBAH,  n^33,  a  <  hill,' (aa  distingiiialied  &om  Ear,  amomitiiiii):  from 
Uj,  3i  a  hmnp,  or  oarre ;  (compare  ths  Latin  gibbut,  and  Qerman 
g^/tl.)  The  diBtinotiaii  is  not  always  bo  itriotl;  obBerved,  but  that  of 
two  emineuoei,  not  far  from  eacli  other,  the  loner  maj  not  be  called 
"  bar"  and  the  higher  "  gibeah  : "  o.  g.  Oibeon  [El  JA),  and  Qibeah 
(Jeba)  are  both  higher  than  the  Mount  (Har)  of  Olivefl.  But  the  word 
"gibeah"  is  never  applied  to  a  high  or  extended  monntain  liks 
Lebanon  or  Sinai,  while  from  iCa  root  it  is  particnlorlj  applioable  to  the 
hnmped  oi  rounded  hills  of  Palestine  (see  p.  138).  On  the  dlBtiDotion 
between  these  two  words  depends  an  important  argument  in  deoidinf; 
the  olaims  of  Mount  Serbftl  and  Jobel  Mliaa  to  be  the  Sinai  of  the 
Eiodus  (see  Chap.  L  p.  41). 

In  modem  Arabic,  the  similar  word  Jebel  is  applied  to  all  eminenoei ; 
as,  for  example^  to  the  roek  of  Tarik, — Jebet-tarik,  or  Gibraltar. 

There  were  several  places  of  this  name  in  Palestine. 

1.  "Qibeah  of  Benjamin,"  Jndg.  lii.  14  i  1  Sam.  liii.  2,  IS;  or— &om  Sanl'i 

remdenee  there— "of  Saul,"  1  Sam.  li.  4;  it.  31;  i  Sam.  ixi.  fl; 
IssL  I.  S9.  Appsreatl;  the  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  list  of  the  cities  al 
BeDJamin  iaJoab.  XTiii.  28,  where  it  is  called  Oibenth  ;  and  it  occurs  umply 
as  Qibeah  in  laig.  lii.  12  ;  1  Ssm.  i.  24,  and  rasnj  other  places. 

Note. — Qibeah,  in  2  Sun.  tL  3,  4,  bss  the  article,  sad  ebould  be  rendered, 
as  indeed  it  is  in  1  Bam.  tIL  1,  'the  Hill,'  that  is,  a  hill  dose  to  Kiijath- 

2.  Oibesh,  a  dl;  in  the  monntuni  of  Jndali,  Josh.  xr.  67,  onlj. 

8.  Qeba,  oi  Oaba ;  a  cit;  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xriii.  24  ;  1  Sam.  xilL  3 ;  2  Eings 
iiiii.  S.  A  distinct  place  from  Qibeah  (1),  though  evidentlj  (lui.  x.  2S) 
in  close  proumitj  to  it.  That  those  two  funns  of  the  same  word  were 
intervhaoReabls  is  appsisot  from  the  fact  that  in  Judg.  ix.  10,  and  in 
1  Sbjd.  xiii.  16,  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  is,  in  the  Hebrav,  "Geba  of  H." 
There  it  some  additional  confosion  in  the'AatJi.  Version,  'Qeba'  beinf 
rendered  "Qibeah"  in  both  the  above  instances,  as  veil  asjo  Jndg.  xz.  3S, 

4.  Qibeon,  the  important  dtj  in  Benjamin.    Josh.  ix.  S ;  1  Eings  iii.  4,  S,  lea. 
Ac.    From  1  Chron.  liv.  16  (oompated  with  2  Sam.  v.  26,  and  2  Einga 
zxiiL  3),  Qibeon  wonid  seem  to  be  nsed  interehangeablj  with  Qeba  for  the 
northern  bonndary  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  '. 
Mention  is  also  made  of 
"Oibeah  ha-araioth,"  '  the  hill  of  the  foreskins, ' 

Bovybt  rmr  ijtpaBv^iSi'      ....  Josh.  t.  S. 
"Tbe  hill  of  Phinehas  in  Honnt  Ephndm:" 

yaSaip  ^inii Josh.  xdt.  33. 

"Hill  of  Moreh  ;"  Art  yaBaaiaiiopai         .         .  Jnd.  vii.  1. 
"Hill  of  Haobilah"  (darkness}  :  t^  Arnvf  tdG 

'ExiAu 1  Sam.  xziii.  IS  ;  xrri.  1. 

"  Hill  of  Ammah  :"  Smt  Tw  Sounu  'V^         ■  ^  Sam.  ii.  24. 
"HillOareb:"    Im  Oevimr  TairfiB    ■         .         .  Jcr.  iiii.  S9. 

'  For  an  elaborate  aignment  on  the      earlier  booki^  see  ZeitecL  derD.  Uori^nl, 
tdenUficatJon  of  Qibeon  in  tbe  Chrani-      Qesels.,  toI,  iii.  Sli. 
elta  and  1  Eingsiil.  with  Qibeab  of  the 


In  ItaL  TTii,  4,  mA  Esek,  raiT.  26,  "  gibeat "  ia  JUtA  for  tfa« 
mount  of  Zion.  By  the  LXX  it  ia  almoBt  oonstantly  readsred.  />■  i "'». 
uid  in  the  Auth.  Venion.,  without  aa  ezAeptaon,  "  hilL" 

OFHEL,  ^9^.  'Bwelliog  monnd:'  from  ^,  to  nrall;  ud  hasMe  tbe 
plural  ophelim  is  used  for  '  tnmoon '  in  Dent.  xxviiL  27 ;  1  &ftns.  t.  6, 
&c.  (ooiupare  tiw  Latin  AmwAw  from  ttan»o).  In  2  Einga  v.  24,  it  u 
applied  to  the  nudenoe  of  Elishk,  in  Samuia  or  neu  Jerioho,  and  taraiu- 
lated  "  tower,"  LXX,  rt  o-KwrM^',  Vnlg,  oMpm.  Elsewharo,  ^tli  tfas 
doubtful  exoeptions  of  Itai.  xzxii.  14,  and  Uioah,  iv.  S,— «nd  in  eTcij 
cue  with  the  definite  ortlale,  ha-Ophal,  tA<  mound — it  ia  applied  to  tliB 
bill  ou  the  80uth-«a8t  (oomp.  Neh.  iii.  26]  of  tha  Temple  (aee  %  C3inD. 
xxvii.  3;  xxxiii.  14  ;  Noh.  ilL  26,  27;  xi.  21).  Eenoe,  in  ItXer  tune^ 
the  word  appeari  to  have  aoquired  the  meaning  of  '  fort,'  as  in  'il^V 
(E»te)>  "bulwark  of  the  people,"  the  name  applied  to  St  Juaes  tU 
Jolt  hj  Hegeaippna  (Eui.  E.  K.  U.  23). 

^27. 
SE'FI,  "pt^,  '  a  bare  pUee  on  a  hill,'  from  ^,  to  aenpe,  or  ahave.  The 
word  occurs  in  Num.  xxiit.  3,  "  to  an  high  plaoe ; "  LXX,  UafttOn  ligiTu' ; 
and  aba  in  the  following  paMag«8 : — Isai.  xli.  IS ;  xlis.  9 ;  J«r.  iii.  2, 
21 ;  IT.  11 ;  Til.  29;  zii.  12 ;  xiv.  6 ;  in  each  of  which  it  ia  rendered 
"  high  place."  C*^] 

4  28.  I 

TSQR,  -i=it,  or  Chald.  TUE,  "Via,  <B  rook.'  from  -n,  to  bind  ti«ethcr 
[see  the  word  employed,  and  so  tranilat«d,  in  Dent.  liv.  25 ;  2  Eingi  t. 
23).  Thus  the  leading  idea  of  the  word  ii  strength  and  aolidit}' ;  and  it  i 
ia  BO  used  in  many  weU-knowu  paaiagea  as  one  of  the  titlee  of  Jehovah : 
Psalm  xxii.  2,  Ixii.  6,  &o.  It  is  aooordingly  applied  to  rooks,  irrespec- 
tive of  theii  height,  height  being  only  in  one  or  two  oaoes  (as  Num. 
xxiii.  9 ;  Faalm  Ixi.  2)  assooiated  with  the  word.  Thiu,  Tyte,  or  Imar— 
that  being  the  name  whioh  it  still  retains — ia  bmlt,  not  on  aelifi^  but  en 
a  brood  reef  of  rock  (see  Chap.  VI.  p.  270). 

The  particular 'rooks' named  in  the  Bible,  are  "  the  rook  in  Horeb," 
Eiod,  zvii.  6;  and  "(he  rook  Oreb,"  the  aoene  of  the  death  of  the 
Uidianitish  chief  of  the  same  name.     Jud.  vii.  25 ;  laoL  x.  26. 

Tzur  ia  most  commonly  rendered  by  the  LXX,  'ttpa,  and  oooaaionally 
Ipot— in  the  Faalms  and  poetical  books,  where  Ood  is  called  a  Bock,  tha 
metaphor  is,  ocooiding  to  tlie  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX  aoppresaed, 
and  the  word  rendered  9Us,  but  also  fimfiit,  h/m,  ^^Aa(,  ktIotvi,  &c.> 

'  Protably  reading  W*  for  1^. 
*  Tht  ward  ia  also  foTrnd  in  HalLstii- 
hai'ffuriiD,  '  the  ploli  or  imootli  I^ecc,  of 


In  MiuieettoQ  with  Tior  it  foim^, 

(ii)  If  ik'kih,  tt^  <  ft  iaU  f  from  "C],  to  dig  or  boie,  which  only 
twiog,  Exod.  zxiiii.  S2  ;  Iiai.  ii.  21 ;  in  tha  letter  in  contrtst  to 
(§29)— "to  go  into Uw  'holes'  of  tbo  'rocht'  and  ii 
tJie  'eliffi."' 


'oloRa' of  the  ^difli,'" 


^29. 

EJ.A,  Vbt^,  '  ft  oliff : '  from  lA;,  to  be  lifted  ap :  henee  here  the  leading 
idea  u  that  of  height,  and  the  allusions  are  oontinaaliy  to  "  the  top  of 
tlie  oliff,"  as  for  instanoe,  Jndg.  XT.  8 ;  2  Kings  xir.  T ;  Isai.  u.  21,  fto. 
The  '  flliffg'  named  in  the  Bible  are  :— 

Bbun .Tndges  it.  8,  11  .    i)  Tirpa  'Hrou. 

Simmon Judges  ii.  4S  .it  nirpa  roi  'F. 

Sda-bs-moehlekotb,  'The  cliff  of 

the  wcapes '  ...  1  Sam,  •'"ii,  23  .    nrps  4  lupurttlna 

&ela  ig  eapeciallj  mod  for  the  eliff  at  Eadesb,  from  which  Hoses 
brought  water,  as  Tim  is  for  that  struck  in  Eiod.  iTii.  ;  a  disttnction 
wbioh  maj  be  of  importance  in  determining  the  soeues  of  these  two 
event*:  Numb.  ».  8, 10, 11  ;  Neh.ii.lS;  Psalms Uiviii.  le.  {Chap.  I. 
p.  95.) 

'With  the  article,  ha-Sela,  the  oM^  it  is  the  capital  of  the  Sdomites, 
aftowards  called  hy  the  equivalent  name  Petra. 


See  2  Kings  xIt. 


2  Chron.  i 
Alto  prohabl;  Jndgos  L  36 
Without  article  ] 


iObad.  3 


HI  K/nifiyaii. 


LiJce  TsDT,  and  apparently  without  any  distinotion,  Sela  is  used  in 
the  poetiofll  books  as  an  epithet  of  Jehovah  ;  see  Fa.  xviii.  2,  ilii.  9. 
In  poetry  it  b  the  parallel  word  to  TBor;  Fs.  Ixviii.  10,  16,  mi,  2,  3; 
Isai.  ii.  21.  By  the  LXX  it  is  almost  always  rendered  irirpa.  The  only 
eioeptioa  worth  notioe  is  i^ivvdi,  in  Chjcn.  uv,  12. 

vorde  are  found. 


(a)  Chuivik,  O^JtF,  '  depths'  or  ■  chasms  :'  from  nin,  to  penetnta 
deeply.  This  word  ool;  occnra  three  times  in  tha  poetical  books ;  vii. 
Cant.  ii.  Ii,  Jer.  zliz.  16,  and  Obad.  3.  It  is  alvaji  nsed  with  sela. 
'  cliff ;'  and  the  two  laal  passages  refemag  to  tha  olii&  of  Patra  fii  its 
mauling  with  aocmacj. 

(6)  3'lPH,  »tT9,   'cleft;'  (romfpD,  tospUt.     It  occurs  in  Judgi  i*.  8,  11; 


(«)  Tt'oBUDS,  nri^  '  >  place  eipoaed  to  Om  nm,'  uid  thenoa  t^  drisd-v? 
nrfiuB&ttlie  top  <^> cliff.  It  ocean,  Seli.  It.  18  ("Iiigha-  i^Becs"). 
Eidc  ixiT.  7,  8  i  zxTi.  i,  H. 

(<!}  ITEtE,  p^i,  ■  '  enumj.'    It  occm^  Iiai-  viL  19  ;  Jar.  zlu.  4, 

(«}  Sm,  ^,  »  '  cn« ;'  litenllf  >  '  toodi' :  Job  xxiii.  SS,    * 
tb«  'cliff.'"    It  Dconn  klso  in  1  Sun.  iit.  4,  6,  vhicli  ia 
"tiling  of  the  cliff  wu  on  one  aide,  ftoda  cng  of  ths  ali~ 
■id*  ....  tbe  ons  cng  wu  litiutc  northwird  .  .  .  : 
■anUmrd,"    Tlie  place  Shen,  nuncd  imlj  in  1  Ban.  tiL 
lihlj  lome  aoniinoaoni  pointed  rock.     It  ii  aceoiately 
crag  ;'  with  the  definite  articde  :  LXZ,  T^t  soWiu.l 


§  30. 

CEFEIH,  C'QS.  The  woid  only  ooonn  twiot;  vix.  in  Job  xrx.  6,  tul 
Jer.  ir.  29,  "  rooka  i"  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  fix  the  distinctijs 
between  it  and  Tzur,  or  Sela  ;  but  it  ia  inteieating  aa  being  the  w«rl 
ttom  which  the  Syriao  name  Cephas  [John  L  92)  was  derived.  Caipio, 
the  modem  town  under  Cannel,  is  probablj  the  same  word ;  and  tLu 
ooneiponds  to  Tzoi  oc  Tjrre. 

^   31. 

IDffOAB,  ^ipP,  '  refoge,'  on  a  high  rook :  from  3)fc,  to  be  high.  Oil* 
naed  in  the  poetical  books  of  Soriptnre, — as  for  example,  2  Sam.  TTJi,  3 ; 
Psalm  XViiL  2  ;  laai.  xxt,  12,  of  the  Auth.  Version,  the  idea  of  height 
being  in  moat  oaoea  preserved  either  in  the  text  or  margin. 

With  the  artiole,  it  ia  nsed  in  Jer.  zlviii.  1,  apparent!;  to  demote  ons 
td  the  fortresses  of  Moab. 

^  32. 
MAALGH,  '^!j^S'i  'an  ascent'  or  'rising  gronnd:'  from  7^  to  go  op: 
LXX,  Mfloirii  and  tfiaBvja.  A  word  applied  to  sereral  looalities  at 
Palestine ;  vit.  (I)  "  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,"  or  of  SooipionB,  Niun. 
xzxiT.4;  alsorendered"  the  going  np  to  Akrabbim,"  Jndg.i.  36;  and 
Maaleh-Aerabbim,  Josh.  xt.  8;  on  the  sonth  border  of  Jndah — piobablf 
the  Pssi  of  Safeh  (see  pp.  99  and  113,  note) :  <2)  "  the  going  up  to 
(or  of)  Adnmmim"  (the  ascent  of  the  Red),  near  Oilgal  on  Uie  border 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Josh,  xt.  T  ;  XTiii.  17,  probably  the  Pass 
of  Jerieho  (see  Chap.  XIII.  p.  424:  (3)  "the  going  np  to  Our,"  2 
Kings  ix.  27  :  (4)  "  the  cliff  of  Ziz,"— 2  Chron.  ix.  16.  (5)  "  the 
mounting  up  of  Luhith,"  in  Uoab,  Isai.  xv.  5  ;  Jerem.  xlviii.  5.  The 
word  ia  also  implied  to  the  ateep  pass  bnta  Oibeon  to  Bcthlioron,  Josh. 


'  Tbe  LXX  «ppean  to  have  read  -^  old,  in  this  place. 
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X.  10;  and  t  Maocab.  iii.  IS:  b>  tlie  road  np  the  Motmt  of  Olives, 
2  Sam.  Z7.  30:  and  to  the  approach  to  the  city  in  which  Bamoel  anointed 
Saul,  1  Sam.  ii.  11,— "the  hill  to  the  city." 

The  words  in  Jadg.  -riii.  13,  rendered  "  before  the  son  was  np," — 
after  the  Tnlgate  antt  toUi  orltan, — possibly  refer  to  n  liaing  ground 
called  ■  the  ascent  of  the  Bon,' or  'of  Heres'  (see  Oeseiune  i.  o.  p.  1030); 
De  Wette  *  con  dtr  Anheht  Strtt ; '  LXX,  rfli  *a(nnE{wt  'Apii. 

^33. 

MOEAD,  ^iD,  a  '  descent'  or  sleep  slope  :  from  it,  to  come  down  (the 
root  from  which  Jordan — ■  the  desoendet ' — probably  derives  his  name'), 
applied  (1)  to  the  declivity  into  the  Jordan  valley,  down  which  the  men 
of  Ai  chased  the  Israelites,  Josh.  vii.  5  (see  p.  202),  ^ri  tov  inra^^i. 
(2)  The  descending  path  leading  from  Bcthhoron  the  npper,  to  B.  the 
nether.  Josh.  x.  10;  1  Uao.  iii.  24 ;  nTitSnni.  (3)  A  descent  bom 
Horonaim  in  Hoab ;  opposed  to  the  " '  ascent  *  of  Lahith,"  Jer.  zlviii.  0, 
SSit:  in  the  parallel  passage  Isai,  v.  fi,  the  word  used  is  ifTf  "way," 

In  the  above  three  caeee,  the  word  is  rendered  "going  down."  It 
ooonrs  again  in  Hioah  i.  4 — "  steep  place." 

This  is  probably  the  word  represented  by  luaifiaxit  in  Luke  xix.  37— 
*•  the  deteeitt  of  the  Uoont  of  OUTes."  [all] 


III.    EIVEES  AND  STSEAMS. 

§  34. 

NAHAR,  "tIJJ,  a(peremiial)  'river:'  from  t^,  to  flow;  in oontradlstioo- 
tion  to  Hachal  (§  38),  an  intennittent  stream,  or  torrent. 

I.  This  word  ia  naed  in  the  following  passages  of  the  poetieal 

(l)'br  livers  gsneiall;,  sud  for  the  sea  i 

JobiiT.  11;  la.  17j  ixii  18;  Dviii  11        .        .        .     "flood.' 

JobiL23 "river." 

Ps.  iiiv.   2  ;   ilvi.  i ;  Izxriii.  Ifl ;   irriiL  8 ;   leviiL  8 ; 

Cant  Tui.  7 "fltwda." 

Is«Liviu2,7;  J3udii.  31;  ilL  18;  iliL  16;  iliiL  2, 19,20  j 

I.  2;  IvL  12 "rivw." 

(!)  for  "asCmnnof  Sre,"  in  Dan.  viL  10. 

'  See  §  37 ;  uul  Cbsp.  YII.  pp.  282,  284,  noU. 
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II.  The  word  also  designates  more  especially  the  great  liTos  i 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  in  the  following ;  the  rendering  in  tiie  h^x 
version  being  in  every  case  "  river." 

Gen.  ii.  10,  18,  14  ;  xr.  18  ;  Exod.  vii.  19 ;  tuI.  5  ;  2  Kings  t.  12;  rl 
6  ;  xriii.  11  ;  1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  Ezra  Tiii.  16,  21,  81,  86  ;  lain.. 
(Baphr.) ;  xriiL  1  ;  xix.  6,  6  ;  Jer.  iL  18  (Bnphr.) ;  xlvi.  7,  8;  Etl 
i.  1,  8  ;  iii.  15,  23  ;  x.  15,  20,  22 ;  xxxii.  2,  14  ;  xliiL  8;  DuLLi 
Zeph.  iii.  10 ;  Micah  tL  1, 12  (Euphr.) ;  Zech-  ix.  10  (Bnplir.). 

The  word  \7hich  the  English  translators,  following  the  LXI,  Hii? 
rendered  Mesopotamia,  is,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  margin  of  our  fiii^ 
Aram  nahar-aim,  ».c.,  *' Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  as  "Doo-ab"tbet« 
rivers,  ^'Ponj-ab"  the  five  rivers,  in  India. 

Gen.  xxiT.  10 ;  Dent.  xxiiL  4 ;  Jnd.  iii  8 ;  Ps.  be  titJe  ;  1  ChioiLmL 

The  Jordan  has  its  own  special  name  (§  37),  and  is  never  spoka 
topographically  by  any  other :   but  it  appears  to   be  intended  in  V- 
foUovring  passages,  which,  however,  may  equally  refer  to  the  Bed  Set  - ' 

Ps.  IxTi.  6 ;  IxxiT.  15» ;   Hab.  iu.  8,  9. 

in.  But  the  special  and  distinctive  meaning  of  Nahar,  whea  ^ 
with  the  article,  ha-Nabar,  is  The  Euphrates  (Phrat),  The  River  of  t: 
East ;  whether  (1)  with  the  addition  of  the  name — '*  the  river  E."— "'•^' 
river,  the  river  E."— "  the  great  river,  the  river  E." — or,  (2)  sbK 
"  The  River." 

(1)  Gen.  ii.  14  ;  xv.  18  ;  Dent  i.  7  ;  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4  ;  2  Sam-  tiiiS 
2  Kings  xxiiL  29  j  xxiy.  7 ;  1  Chron.  v.  9  ;  xviiL  3  ;  Jer.  xlri  %^J' 

(2)  Gen.  xxxi.  21 ;  xxxvi.  37 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  81 ;  Numb.  xxii.  5  ;  xfiT.P: 
Josh.  xxiy.  2,  3,  14, 15 ;  2  Sam.  x.  16  ;  1  Kmgs  xv.  21,  24 ;  bt.  1^ 
1  Chron.  L  48 ;  xix.  16';  2  Chron.  ix.  26  ;  Neh.  ii.  7,  9 ;  iii-  7;  ^ 
Ixxii  8;  Ixxx.  11;  Isai.  viu.  7;xi.  15;  xxviL  12 ;  xlviiL  18 ;  Iii  1- 

The  words  so  often  occurring  in  Ezra,  "  beyond  the  river"  and  "^^ 
this  side  the  river"  though  without  the  article,  refer  to  the  Euphr»t» 

Excepting  the  passages  in  Joshua,  and  those  in  Isai.  liz.  19^)  ^ 
Ezek.  xxxi.  15,  the  translation  in  the  above  passages  is  xaa&i^ 
"  river." 

rV.  Nahar  is  used  in  the  plural,  apparently  to  denote  the  canals  ^r 
branches  of  the  Euphrates,  in 

PS.  hcxxix.  26  ;  cxxxrii.  1 ;  Isai.  xUv.  27  ;  xlyii.  2 ;  Bsek.  xxxi  4,  U; 
Nah.  i.  4  ;  ii  6.  f*^J 


I  "Mighty  rivers."    "Mighty"  (;n*«)  «  See  Chap.  VII.  p.  299.          .     ^ 

Js  the  word  rendered  "rongh"  inDent.  •  The    force    of  the  figwe  i»r 

«xL   4,  and  "mighty"  in  Amos  v.  24,  passage  is  materially  increased  jy^J^; 

and  waUy  meaning   'perennial.'      See  '*1^?  n^'  (••  \,^^^^Vf 

Naohal  fl«)d."    Compare  Note  (2)  to  §  ». 


The  foUowiDg  in  the  tenne  which,  in  Uie  iiaageij  of  the  East,  ue 
Kpplied  to  the  Tariooi  parte  of  a  rivBr : — 

(a)  JtD,  T,  'k  haad  :'  nwd  for  tbe  'ads'  of  a  rirer,  m  ia  tha  Eaglkh  ei- 

preeaiaii,  'lo  tha  rigtit  hand  of  thg  gtreun.'  Thaa  Numb.  liii-  29 
("oo«t")  ;  Dent.  ii.  87;  Jod.  iL  26.       " 

(b)  SxPHJB,  T^,  '*Iip' ;'  tbe  'edie  or  brink'  ofaiiver,  orof  tfasse*  :  *nd 

thai  QaiL  xzIL  IT  ;  ilL  3,  IT ;  Exod.  ii.  S ;  Tij.  15  ;  ^t.  30  ;  Dent, 
ii.  36  ;  It.  4S  ;  Joek.  iLi;  zii.  2 ;  liil  9,  IS  ;  Jad.  viL  12,  2!  ; 
1  Sun.  xiiL  6 ;  1  Kings  It.  2S  ;  ii.  36  ;  2  Kings  ii.  13  ;  2  Chron. 
TiiL  IT  1  Eiak.  iliit.  6,  T,  12  ;  Dan.  lii.  5.  Of  the  >'  molten  lea" 
in  Solomon'i  Temple,  1  Eingi  rlL  23,  26  ;  2  Chron.  it.  2. 

(e)  Lmo>,  jW^  •  '  longae ;'  from  )tf^  to  lap  or  tick.  It  i*  douUful 
vlkether  it  ie  need  for  a  baj  or  a  piomontoij.  The  use  of  the  ooire- 
■ponding  Arabio  irord  '  Liaan '  for  the  Peuiaania  on  the  But  sida  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (De  Sanlcj,  Bng.  Tr.  i.  3S8),  is  in  &Toai  of  the  latter. 


<<)  ExTZBH,  T^,  'the  extreme  edge  or  and  of  a  thing*  (1  Sam.  xiv.  ST), 
horn  nj^  to  eat  off  tlia  end.     Thna,  amongit  othen — 

Of  ariTer,  Joah.  rr.  5  ;  iriii.  IB  ("end"  and  "nttemoat  part"); 

in  tliia  caaa  the  point  of  jonetion  with  the  Dead  S». 
Ofthemter,  Jeah.  iii.  8,  IS. 
Of  a  lake,  Nomb.  xhit.  3  ;  Joah.  it.  2. 
Of  a  oonntrj,  Qeo.  ilni.  21 ;  Biod.  xiii.  20  ;  Nomb.  xziiii.  87. 
Of  a  monntido,  Bied.  zix.  12  ;  Joah.  xriii.  IB. 
And  of  a  tomi,  Joalu  xviiL  lt> ;  1  Sara.  iit.  2. 

It  it  of  frequent  oonuranoe,  and  is  rendered  in  tha   A.  T.    "  border," 

"brim,"  "brink,"   "edge,"   "end,"   "frontier,"   "outmoet  ooart," 
"onteide,"  "qoarter,"  "ahore,"  "nde,"  "ntmcat  parl^"  &c. 


■D  rf  Jabbok,  CFen.  mn.  22  ;  and  of  Anon,  Iiai.  iri.  2. 

ia  naed  to  eipieu  a  defile  or  pan  between  rock;  iiiUs  at  Miohmaah  (tee 
Chap.  IT.  p.  204).  1  Sam.  liji.  23 ;  xit.  1 ;  Isai.  i.  29  ;  Jar.  U. 
32.  LXX,  1^  SuIAvit,  and  t^  it/pu.  In  tbe  paewg^  from  Iiaiah 
they  read  t^^fayya. 


1  SaphahLi  alto  medfc^  "langDiga  :"  Qco.  iL  1,   "the  whole  aartliw 
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"river/' 
"flood." 
"  riTer." 
"flood." 
"river.** 


^35 
lOR,  liHJ,  "iV^jand  once  "^^i,  The  NUe:  an  Egyptian  woitL 
It  occurs  io, 

Gen.  xli.  1,  2,  8,  17 ;  Exod.  L  22  ;  ii.   S;  5 

iv.  9  ;  Yii.  16,  17,  18,  20,  21, 24,  25  ;  viii 

8,  9,  11  :  xvii.  5 ;  Isai.  zxiii.  8,  lO 

Jcp.  xlvi.  7,  8* 

Eiek.  xzix.  8,  9 

Amos  Yiii.  8 ;  iz.  5 

Zech.  X.  11 

In  Dan.  xii.  5,  6,  7,  it  is  applied  to  the  river  Ulau 

The  plorali  lorim,  o«lk|^  is  always  used  for  the  canals  of  the  5il«f: 
thus : — 

Exod.  Yii.  19 ;  viii.  5  ;  2  Kings  xix.  24  ;  Job xxviH.  10  (9ireu  wrofii^-; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  44  ;  Isai.  vu.  18  .  .       "  rivers." 

Isai.  xix.  6,  7,  8 *' brooks." 

xxxiii.  21,  '^streftma,"  9iSpvx^^  irXarctr  teed  ^vpu^ofpou 
xxxvii.  25  (auvaywyiiv  tSSaros) ;  Ezek.  xxix. 

3,  4,  6,  10  ;  XXX.  12  ;  NaL  iiL  8    .       "rivers," 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  above  passages  refer  obvioiuljto 
agypt.    Thus  in  Job  xxviii.  10,  "  He  outteth  out '  Ifile-canals*  amongst 
the  rocks,'' — the  allusion  may  be  to  the  Cataracts.     Jn  Isai.  xxxiii.  21, 
**  there  (t.  e,  Jerusalem)  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  to  us  a  place  of  brosd 
rivers  and  *  Nile-canals,' " — the  whole  figure  is  based  on  a  tranaferenee 
of  Egyptian  splendour  to  JudsBa.    And  in  2  Kings  xix.  24  ;  Isai.  xxzni. 
25,  and  xix.  6,  the  word  occurring  in  connection  with  lorim,  and  rendered 
**  besieged  {niarff.  fenced)  places,"  and  "  of  defence,"  namely,  m&tior 
(§  95),  is  treated  by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  Fiirst,  as  heuig  a  form  of 
the  word  "mitzraim,"  and  they  render  the  passage  accordingly,  *  all  tie 
canals  of  Egypt.' 

With  the  three  exceptions  noted  above,  the  word  used  by  the  LXa 
is  iroTOfufs.  [bU] 

The  other  name  for  the  Nile  is : — 

§36. 

8HICH0R,  lintt?^  '  The  Black  River : '  firom  TT?,  to  be  black  (Cant 

i.  5).    It  occurs 

Josh,  xiii  3  .  "fromSihor**         .  .  iarh  rris  ioucffrov. 

1  Chron.  xiii.  5  .  **  from  Shihor  of  Egypt  **  .  hirh  bplav  Alytnrrpv, 

IsaL  xxiii  8  .  *Hhe  seed  of  Sihor"  .  aripiM  fju^afi^Katv, 

Jer.  ii.  18  .  '<  the  waters  of  Sihor**  .  08*ip  Fi^wk 


1  In  Eccleslasticns  xxiy.  27,  this  ab- 
breviated word  iK,  has  been  read  by  the 
Greek  translator  as  the  very  similar 
word  'i^  'light.*  Thus  corrected,  the 
passage  will  read  as  follows :  "He 
maketh  the   doctrine  of  knowledge  to 


appear  as  Hhe  Nile,*  and  as  Qichjn  is 
the  time  of  vintage."  ^ 

2  The  force  of  this  passage  is  obseared 
by  the  substitution  of  **a  flood'*  for  'the 
Nile  *  of  the  original.  So  also  in  the  pss* 
sages  from  Amos.     Oomp.  note  to  $  ^^ 


p 
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in  the  two  former  of  which  paasagea  it  may  be  Bie  Wtdy-el-Arish,  ebe- 
where  called  <<  the  river  of  Egypt."    <3ee  Naohal,  ^  38.) 

In  Josh.  lii.  26,  it  is  luedfor  the  little  stream  of  the  Beloa — Shihor- 
Libuath — '  the  Kile  of  glasB,' — tram,  the  gloss  there  made  from  the  sand, 

LXX,  (ol  ry  liiir  col  Aa3anlB. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  rendeiiog*  of  the  T.TfT  shonid  throw  bo 
little  light  on  the  use  of  these  two  words  for  the  Egyptian  river, 

§37. 

J  AR'DEN,  XTTti  «  (B««pt  in  *^o  <««»)  imifbrmly  with  the  article  lT)-'7. 
"  the  desoender :"  the  Jordan ;  LXX,  6  'lopMnii.  The  Tariona  deriva- 
tions proposed  for  this  name  are  disoossed  by  Qeaenins  (p.  620),  who 
decides  in  favour  of  that  from  'p,  to  descend.  (See  Chap.  711.  p.  284.) 
The  two  exceptions  to  the  use  of  the  artdole  are  Fs.  zlii.  6,  and  Job  xL 
23.  In  the  latter  instance  this  may  arise  from  the  name  being  used 
either  as  a  repcesentatiT'e  of  any  rivei,  or  in  its  original  meaning,  as 
simply  a  '  rapid  river,' 


§38. 

NACHAL,  ^na,  'a  torrent-bed,' or  'water-ooursa;'  from  'wj,  to  perforate 
(see  Chap.'I.  p.  14).  Ihe  word  corresponds  with  the  Arabic  Widy,  the 
Greek  x'l^h'"!  ^^^  ^^  Italian  "finmara,"  and  signiUes  the  hallow 
or  valley  of  a,  moontain  torrent,  which,  while  in  rainy  seasons  it  may 
W  the  whole  width  of  the  depression,  in  sommcr  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
crook,  or  thread  of  water,  and  is  often  entirely  dry,  even  for  years 
together.  (Snch  fugitive  monntain-streama  are  graphically  desoribed 
in  Job  vi.  16, 17.) 

Naahal,  therefore,  is  sometimesusedfor  the  dry  valley  (Num.  zxL  12  ; 
Judg.  zvi.  4 ;  I  Sam.  zv.  S),  and  sometimes  for  the  toirent  which  flows 
tlirough  the  valley.  The  doable  application  of  the  word  is  well  seen  in 
I  Kings  xviL  3,  where  Elijah  is  commanded  to  "  hide  himself '  in'  (not 
'by')  the  'wady"  Cherith,"  and  to  "drink  of  the  brook," — Nachil 
being  used  in  both  cases.  No  English  word  is  eqaiTalent,  but  perhaps 
■  tmrentrbed'  most  nearly  expresses  it. 

Ihe  most  dcoisive  examples  of  ita  oae  in  regard  to  streams  capable  of 
identdfloation,  are  the  Eednm,  the  Wbdy  el-Arish,  and  the  Eishon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  some 
examples  of  the  various  translations  of  the  English  Version,  and  of  the 
LXX;- 

L  OiKU.     (Frobabl;  the  Wftd;  Eibab,  see  p.  IfiS.) 

"  The  vallej,"  Qen.  uri.  17,  ir  rp  fipar/yt  rtpipm;     It  Is  probaUa, 

from  the  conteiC,  that  this  wis 
■'The  vnllej"   in  wiiich  Saal  laid  mit  Tor  Amalnk,  1  Bam.  XT.  E,  t> 
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2.  BnooL  (tb«  cIlutflT). 

"TlM  brook  of;"  Soinh.  xfiL  28,  JM^^tryr  B^ram. 
"Thg  brook,"  Knmb.  xiiL  24. 
"  Tha  nUcT  o^"  Homb.  izxiL  9. 

5.  Zabid  (tbe  mradj). 

"  Thanllej,"  Numb.  id.  12,  (1>  fifrrf  Zfpit. 

"  Tba  biwk  Z«red,"  Dank  iL  13,  tV  fWr>  Z>^'     Po*>blj  ibi 

"  Tba  brook  of  tba  villovi,"  Ivu;  It.    7,  rj)*  ^  'Apo^u    (nufi 

"  ValliyofAeAralii(mi,")iai 
"  Tba  riTer  of  tbe  '  Anbdi,' "  Amoa  tL  11,  raS  ;■;,  rir  SM>iav. 

"  Tba  brooka,"  Numb,  nd  14,  rait  x^V^^""  'tfSr- 

"  The  river, "  Dent.  ii.  34,  tV  f<^xry7a  'A. 

"  The  rirer  oi;"  Dent.  iii.  S,  iaii  toE  xw*iiM*»  'A. 

"  The  brook,"  Gen.  xxxii.  3S,  rbr  x«fHW*<*. 
"The  riTar,"  Dent.  ii.  S7,  xiW^""  'loMc- 

6.  Eavih  (tbe  re«d;). 

"  The  river,"  Joeh.  ztL  S,  Vat.  M  xiAnranl,  probiblj  &  eootnota 
ofNaxo^on.     .dicz.  M  x>V<^">  Kara. 

7.  KnHoir. 

"  Tha  riTtr,"  and  "  the  rivar  id,"  Jnd.  iv.  7 ;  v.   21,   x*v4iM-< 

"  Tbe  brook,"  1  Ein^  xviiL  40,  nS  x-  Kwrfir. 

"  Tbe  brook  o("  Pa.  lixxiiL  i,  ir^x-  Kci^-    Frohabi;  »lao 

"  Tha  riTar  ihat  ii  before  Jokneun,"  Joih.  xix.  II,  rtv  f«(p«»Y>a. 

8.  BnoK. 

"  Tbe  brook,"  I  Sun.  nx.  B,  toS  x-  Boatp, 

9.  Soui. 

"  Tbe  TtMej  of  (mug.   "  er  by  t\e  broot  ttf"),  Jnd.   xri.  4,  TM. 
i^rttp^K.     A  Ux.     iwl  top  x-  3"M*- 

10.  EiDun  (black). 

"Thebrook,"  2Saa.  XT.  23,  T^  X-  *'<>■' '("lf"'>'    ^od    bo    •!« 

JohD  zriiL  1  (Beo.  Te»)  ■. 
"  Tlu  brook,"  1  EincB  ii  S7,  rtr  x-  KApM'. 
■•  Tbe  brook  o("  Jer.  xziL  40,  l-i  Ni^ax  K^^w- 

11.  Qauk  (earthquake). 

"  Tbe  brooka  o^"  2  Bam.  iztiL  80,  AUx.  NooXT^Iai. 
"  Tbe  brooka  o^"  1  Chna.  ^  63,  U  IfaxoAl  rfu. 

IS.   CBHBIta. 

"  The  brook,"  1  EInga  nil  8,  fr  t^  x-  ^C<#<'<- 
18.  "THBBmkOf  QuT  (marg.  "arwuUt]/"),  2  8am.  niv.  5,  rifr  fi.  r^S. 
14.  WiBT-iL-AiiaH. 

"The  river  of  EgTpt,"IInmb.  xxziv.  B,  x«i/k^£i  AlyfirTei. 

"  Tha  river  of  Egjpt,"  Joah,  xv.  4,  fipirri  A 

"The  riTarofEgjpt,"  lEing*  viiL  SS,  nraiiit. 

"  The  itraaiii  of  Bgjpt,"  li^  zizvu.  12,  'ParnHfaifmr, 

E{dphaiiiiu   (Hnr.  06,  g  SS)  nje  that  tbia  plaoe  (Ehinooonn)  vm 

I  In  aome  of  the  later  USS.  thia  haa  beaome  rSr  iirifir. 
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called  ''Neol,**  eWdenily  '^Nacbal,'*  ''the  Wady.**  He  argnet 
from  it  thai  tliki  'was  the  spot  where  the  eoiii  of  Noah  east  loU 
(from  *'  Naohalah,'*  an  inherituice),  andfomnda  npon  it,  as  against 
the  Manichnan  story,  that  Shem  and  his  desoendants  thos  acquired 
the  right  to  Palestine.    See  IfichaeUs,  Iawb  of  Moees,  29. 

15.   **  Valley  of  Shittim"  (acacias),  Joel  iii.  18,  rbv  x-  ^w  «rx»fw^ 

The  aboTe  renderings  are  sufficiently  yarionB,  but,  in  addition,  Naohal  i« 
translated  "  the  river,"  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  8—"  the  flood,"  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15—"  the 
streams,"  Ps.  Ixxviii.  20— "the valleys,"  Ps.  civ.  10— "the brook,"  P8.ox.  7. 

In  Deut.  iii.  16,  it  occurs  as  follows :  "Unto  the  river  Amon,  half  the  valley  ^ 
and  the  border  even  unto  the  river  Jabbok"  (LXX,  xcv^C^vt  in  all  three). 

The  expression  era  '^a  p*  (<a  land  of  torrents  of  waters')  rendered  in 
Deut.  viii.  7,  "  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,"  is  in  Deut.  x.  7,  "  a  land  of  rivers  of 
waters"  (LXX,  x«MuV^e<  Mrvi^),  Bo  again,  the  words  pM  ^3  (a  perennial 
torrent)  are  translated  in  Deut.  xxi.  4,  "a  rough  vaUey** — i^dpayya rpuxuaw 
—but  in  Amos  v.  24,  "a  mighty  sirwrn,"  x«v*-  floras. 

The  LXX  have  once  rendered  the  word  mCto,  Numb.  xxvi.  6  ;  and  once, 
Job  XX.  17,  rofub,  apparently  reading,  m:,  pasture. 

%  39. 

PELEG,  H^.^,  <  stream  :'  possibly  from  :i^,  to  divide  (see  Gen.  x.  25)  like 
riviAs  :  but  more  probaMv  fnm.  the  idea  of  flowing,  VkjdJUmken^JUte^^ 
and  therefore  possibly  frorr  ^,  *  to  well  up,'  which  is  also  the  root  of 
irikarfos.  In  either  case  the  word  is  always  used  for  the  flow  of  lesser 
rivulets ;  and  thus  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  great  river 
(Nahar),  and  on  the  other  from  the  varying  w&dy,  or  mountain-torrent 
(Naohal). 
Used  only  in  the  poetical  passages :  as,  for  example. 

Judges  T.  15,  16,  "dividoDS,"  fupllhs:  Buupdfftts,  (Probably  the  more 
correct  rendering  of  this  obscure  passage  is,  "in,  or  by,  'the  streams* 
of  Benben  great  were  the  searchings  of  heart"    See  Chap.  YIII.  p.  826.) 

Ps.  i.  8,  **  rivers,"  t^  9u^6dw%, 

Ps.  xlvL  4,  "  streams,"  t&  Spfiiifiartu 

P&  htr.  9,  "  the  river  of  God"  (of  the  dew),  i  wntpAs  roC  ecoii. 

IsaLxxx.  25,  "rivers"  (contrasted  with  Jooval),  [08o«p]  tuoanp^vS/upow, 

Job  XX.  17,  "  rivers  "  (contrasted  with  Nachal),  fytXitp  pofiJiSw, 


§    40. 

MIGAL,  v^*^p,  <  brook :'  perhaps  from  ^,  a  little  water.    Only  occurs  in 

2  Sam.  xvii.  20  ;  LXX,  /wepby  rod  SBaros,    Tulg^  feeHnanter* 

§  41. 

TE'ALAH,  nlp^i'jl,  <  a  conduit :'  firom  n^,  to  rise,  the  idea  being  of  water 

raised  for  irrigation  or  other  purposes :  used  in  1  Kings  xviiL  32, 35, 38, 
for  the  "  trench"  made  by  Elijah  round  the  altar  of  Jehovah :  and 
specially  to  designate  the  canal  or  aqueduct  by  which  the  water  was 
supplied  to  the  reservoirs  of  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xviii.  17;  xx.  20; 
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Isai.  viL  3 ;  xxxtI.  2.  See  also  Job  xxxTiii.  25 ;  and,  refSsrnn^  to 
gation,  Ezek.  xxxi.  4.  LXX,  Sipepytty6s,  but  once  ^^n^,  and  in  1  £ 
xviii.  MUat^o,  probably  a  corruption  of  BoaXa,  a  literal  trmnsSerest 
the  word.  [al 

JOOVAL,  bn^,  J  AVAL,  bnj,  or  OOVAL,  b^^M,  and  bnw,  *  flood 
or  *  full  river : "  from  ^^,  to  flow  tmnnltaonsly. 

Used  in  the  poetical  books  only :  as  follows. 


Kzx.  25,  "streams." 
Isai.  zIIt.  if  **  [water]  courses,'*  irapal^4oF. 
Jer.  XTii  8,  "the  river,**  M  hcfiiSa. 
Dan.  Tlii.  2,  8,  6,  "  the  riyer"  (of  Ulai),  M  roD  O^jScU.  ^ 

•  • 

APHIE,  P'^P^?,  from  pCM,  to  be  strong,  is  osed  throngbont  the  poe&^ 
parts  of  Scripture  in  the  general  sense  of  any  rush  of  water.  Amoizgst 
other  places  it  occurs  in  Fs.  xlii.  1 ;  Job  yi.  15  ("  stream  ") ;  Cant.  t.  13, 
Isai.  viii.  7  ;  Ezek.  yi.  3 ;  xxxi.  12  ;  and  Joel  L  20 :  being'  translated 
"  stream,"  "  channel,"  "  brook,"  and  "  river." 

Other  words  occurring  in  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible  for  streams  iff 
torrents  are  the  following : — 

H  44,  45,  46. 

ZEREM,  tot.  Used  both  for  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  and  for  the  "  floods" 
(compare  Matt.  vii.  27)  occasioned  by  it.  Thus,  amongst  others,  Joh 
xxiv.  8,  "showers;"  Isai.  xxv.  4,  "storm;"  xxviii  2,  "tempest" 
and  "flood;"  Hab.  iii.  10,  "overflowing." 

NAZAL,  btj.  Used  with  reference  both  to  the  sea— Exod.  xv.  8,  "floods," 
— ^and  to  fresh  water,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  16,  "  streams ; "  Prov.  v.  15,  "  ronning 
waters." 

SHIBBOLETH,  nyal^.  This  is  the  word,  the  pronunciation  of  which  was 
used  to  test  the  fugitive  Ephraimites,  in  Judg.  xii.  6.  It  oocars  in 
reference  to  water,  in  Ps.  Ixix.  12,  16,  "  flood ; "  and  with  Nahar,  in 
Isai.  xxvii.  12,  "  channel." 

ESHED,  TB?^,  Phtr»  Ashdoth,  nl'^TflJy,  from  "TO^i,  to  break  forth:  the 
bursting  forth  of  the  steams  &om  the  roots  of  the  monntains,  and  hence 
nsed  for  the  mountains  themselves.    The  sense  is  fixed  by  the  poetical 
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passage,  Nnmb.  xxi.  15,  the  *  pouring  forth '  of  the  '  torrents/  In  Josh, 
z.  40 ;  xiL  8,  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  but  it  is  usually  joined  witli 
Pisgah — '^  Ashdotb-pisgah  " — viz.  for  the  roots  of  the  mountains  east  of 
the  Jordan.^  See  Deut.  iii.  17 ;  iy.  49 ;  Josh.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  20.  'Axrifi^B 
fV  ^mrycC,  and  H^  Xo^cirHiy.  [all] 

MABBOOL,  ^^3?,  *  The  Flood :'  from  the  same  root  as  Jooval  (§  42) ; 
used  (generally  with  the  definite  article)  for  the  great  Deluge.  In  Ps. 
xxix.  10,  it  may  signify  (1)  the  accumulation  of  waters  in  the  sky ;  or  (2) 
(as  Gesenius)  *'  Jehovah  sate  (in  judgment)  at  the  Deluge." 

8HETEPH.  The  word  *^  flood"  has  also  been  used  in  the  A.  Y.  for  ^^^ 
from  vpo^,  to  overflow.  It  is  not  used  definitely,  and  occurs  only  in  the 
following  passages  from  the  poetical  books :  Job  Xzxviii.  25 ;  Ps.  xxxii. 
6 ;  Prov.  xxvii.  4 ;  Dan.  ix.  26 ;  xi.  22 ;  Nah.  i.  8.  [all] 


IV.-^PEINGS,  WELLS,  AND  PITS. 

§50. 

AIN,  115,  *  a  spring :'  properly,  *  an  eye  :'*  the  spring  in  an  Eastern  country 
being  the  eye  of  the  landscape — and  thus  used  for  a  natural  burst 
of  living  water,  as  distinguished  from  Beer  (§  56),  a  Well,  t .  e.  water 
arrived  at  by  digging.  (Bee  the  epithet  of  Damascus  **  the  eye  of  the 
east,"  p.  410.)  The  word  was  common  to  all  the  Oriental  tongues,  and 
still  continues  in  Arabic.  En-gedi, — the  spring  of  the  kid,  now  Ain- 
Jidy, — on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
object  intended. 

The  importance  of  distinguishing  between  this  word  and  Beer  is 
illustrated  by  Exod.  xv.  27,  in  which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  by 
**  Wells")  is  used  for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim ;  although  the 
rocky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the  supposition  of  dug  wells.  In  the 
parallel  passage,  Numb,  xxxiii.  9,  the  word  is  rendered — ^with  equal 
inaccuracy  to  English  ears — '*  fountains." 

The  names  of  a  large  number  of  towns  and  places  in  Palestine  are 

^  Benjamin  of  Tndela  makes  Ashdoth-  where  the  rapid  risers  have  their  faSi,"^ 

pisgah  to  be  the  £ei11b  of  the  Jordan  at  its  (See  Early  Trayellera,  p.  88.) 

exit  from  the  I^e  of  Gennesareth,  and  '  Compare  nir^  (James  iii.  11),  from  6^ 
interprets  the  word  to  mean    *'  th«  place 
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formed  or  eompounded  of  Am  (En),  as  is  natural  from  the  importaaee  d 
living  springs  in  tibe  East.    These  are  as  follow : 

1.  Ain,  ]^3^n  =5  the  spring.  Numb.  zxxIy.  11 ;  one  of  the  laod-xnazica  oa  1» 
north-esBt  border  of  Palestine.  The  Ynjgate  has  eotUra  fatUem  J>apkmi%  .- 
1.0.,  the  spring  of  Jordan  at  Dan,  which  was  called  Daphne  (Josei^  Aca. 
If  z.  1).  Bat,  if  Mr.  Portei's  podtion  of  Riblah  is  oamet^  it  viQ  £:^rv 
that  Ain  must  be  sought  in  the  plain  of  Ccele-Syria  (El  Bekfta),  and  if  aiv  rl  x 
probably  the  great  Spring  which  forms  the  sonroe  of  the  Qrontes.  (Porter  t 
Damascus,  iL  335.)  The  rendering  of  the  LXX  is  M  vtryds, 

2.  Ain,  one  of  the  southemmost  cities  of  Judah  and  Simeon ;  Joah.  xr.  tt : 
xiz.  7  ;  zzi.  16  ;  1  Ghron.  iv.  32.  LXX,  'Ep^fi/M^,  Poasiblj  this  is  &- 
rimmon. 

8.  Bnam,  D3^jpn  '  the  two  springs  ;  *  in  the  Shephelah,  Josh.  xr.  34.  If  ike 
LXX  rendering  rphs  rats  t^Aois  Alwtry  of  the  words  '*in  an  cpem.  plac^  (sk 
margin),  in  Qen.  zzxriii.  14,  21,  be  oozrect,  this  spot  is  probably  intcB^^ 
Timnatii  being  a  Philistine  city,  also  in  the  Shephelah.  (Zuns  :  ms  <2sa  Brng^f^ 
der  Doppdquelle.  De  Wette  :  ins  Thar  von  .^latia.)  C!omp.  Jndg.  -"»  2^ 
and  ziT.  1,  with  Josh.  xr.  83,  84. 

4.  En-dor,  the  '  spring  of  Dor ;'  Josh.  zrii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  zzriiL  7 ;  Ps.  !-«-»-"»  13. 
LXX,  'Aci^«p. 

5.  En-eglaim,  the  'spring  of  the  two  cslves,*  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  Ea^ 
xlrii.  10.     LXX,  'EKryoAAcr^ 

6.  En-gannim,  'the  spring  of  gardens ;  *  a  town  in  the  Shephelah  ;  Josh.  xr.  S4. 

7.  En-gannim,  a  Gershonite  town  in  Issachar ;  Josh.  xix.  21 ;  xxi.  29.  LXX, 
rtrt^  ypoftftdruy.    The  modem  Jenin,  see  Chap.  IX.  p.  349,  note. 

8.  En-gedi,  'spring  of  the  kid  ;'  Josh.  zy.  62 ;  1  Sam.  28,  29  ;  xxir.  1  ;  2C%roB. 
XX.  2 ;  Ezek.  xlrii.  10 ;  Cant,  i  14 ;  Eocles.  xxiy.  14  (Bngaddi).  T.YY, 
'AyKdiris,  'IvyaZtUf,  'E77a3^<,  ^v  ouyiaXats.    See  Chap.  TIL  p.  295. 

9.  En-haddah,  the  'strong spring;'  Josh.  xix.  21.     LXX,  Alfuip4ic. 

10.  En-hak-Eore^  the  'spring  of  the  crier;'  rrry^  rov  iwiKa\ou/A4t^vL     Jndg. 
19. 


11.  En-hazor  (Ghatsor) ;  Josh.  xix.  37.    LXX,  fnryh  '^(rop, 

12.  En-mishpat»  'spring  of  judgment;*  "which  is  Eadesh."  Gen.  xir.  7, 
LXX,  mry^  r^s  icplatws. 

18.  En-rimmon,  '  spring  of  pomegranates ;'  Neh  xi.  29  ;  unless  this  is  formed  by 
a  combination  of  the  names  of  two  separate  places,  Ain  and  Bimmoa  (see 
Josh.  XT.  82 ;  xix.  7  ;  1  Ghr.  ir.  82). 

14.  En-rogel,  '  spring  of  the  foot;*  possibly  from  fullers  treading  it  with  their 
feet  (Targum) ;  possibly  from  its  waters  being  drawn  up  by  a  machine  worked 
with  the  foot  (Deut  xL  10).  Josh.  xt.  7;  xriii.  16  ;  2  Sam.  XTii.  17* 
1  Eings  i.  9.  LXX,  inry^  'Pfl^X.  This  is  generally  identified  with  Btr-a^foub^ 
and  if  correctly  so,  is  an  instance  of  Beer  and  Ain  used  indiscriminately ;  bat 
there  is  a  spring  near,  which  may  be  En-rogeL     (De  Saul(7,  ii.  806.) 

16.  En-shemesh,   '  spring  of  the  sun  ; '  Josh.  xy.  7  ;  xviiL  17.   LXX,  ^  mrA  ^^ 
i^Aiov — T.  BalOffOfivs,    Vulg.,  ad  En-semes,  id  est,  Fontem  Solia. 

16.  En-tappuah,   'spring  of  apple-trees'— near  the  town  of  that  name;  Josh. 
XTii.  7. 


s 
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There  were  alao  : — 

17.  '  The  spring  in  Jesreel,*  ''a  fountain  ▼hidh  [is]  in  Jezreel,"  1  Sftm.  xzix.  1, 
possibly  the  same  as, 

18.  * '  The  Well  of  Harod.*'    ultn-c&arocl^tlie  *  spring  of  tremblix^.*    Jndg.  Til  1. 

19.  **  The  Dragon  WeU."    ^wi-tannim^the  < spring  of  dragons.*    Neh.  iL  13. 

20.  <'  <  The  spring'  of  water  in  the  wildemes8--the  *  spring'  in  the  waj  lo  Shur.** 

Gen.  xtL  7. 

21.  Haiar-enan,  «'.«.,  '▼il]age  of  springs,'  Nunb.  xxziT.  9,  10  (see  §  8S). 

22.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  appears  as  iBnon  (i.e.,  'springs')   ''near 
to  Salim,"  John  iii.  23  ;  'Au^y. 

When  applied  to  water,  the  word  Ain  is  translated  in  the  Anihorited 
Version  ''  wdl,"  with  the  following  exoeptionB,  in  which  it  is  rendered 
**  fountain." 

Qen.  xvL  7 ;  Nnmb.  xxxilL  9  (comp.  Bxod.  xr.  27  "  wells*) ;  I>ent.  viii. 
7 ;  xxxiii.  28  ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  1 ;  2  Ohron.  xxxii.  8 ;  Neh.  ii  14 ;  iii. 
16 ;  xii  37  ;  Prov.  Tiii.  28. 


§51. 

HA'ANy  XrV9i  *  a  ooUeotion  of  springs,'  or  place  watered  by  springs :  from 
^,  a  spring.    Topographically  used,  the  word  occurs  in 

Josh  XT.  9,  "fonntsin,"  and  Josh,  xriii.  IS,  "well,"  both  of  the  waters  of 
Nephtoah ;  1  Kings  xviii  6,  **  fbnntains ;"  2  Kings  iU.  19,  25,  **  wells ;' 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  4,  "  fountains."    In  the  LZX  all  these  are  viry^. 

It  is  also  found  in  the  following  :— 

Gen.  Tii.  11;  yilL  2;  Ler.  xL  36 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15 ;  cxiy.  8  ;  ProT.  t.  16 ; 
▼ilL  24  ;  xxY.  26 ;  Gant  ir.  12,  15 ;  IsaL  x]i.  18 ;  Hob.  xiii.  15 ;  Joel, 
iiL  18,  aU  rendered  ''fountain."  Ps.  Ixxxiy.  6;  Isai.  xiL  8,  "well ;" 
and  Ps.  IxxxTiL  7 ;  oir.  10,  "springs.*'  [aU] 


§52. 

MOTSA-MAIM,  D^O-fe<|iD,  outgoing  of  waters,  a  <  springhead : '  from  hs;, 
to  go  forth. 

Used  2  Kings  u.  21    .        .        .        .        .     "spring**  4  8i^|o8of. 

2  Chron.  xxxiL  30  (of  the  spring  of  GKhon)     "  wateroonrse  "       4  H<iSos. 

Also  in  Ps.  orii.  33,  85       ....     "watersprings"     (omitted). 
Isai.  xli.  18 (contrasted  with  Agam,  8  57)  ;lTiu.U  "spring"       tipvYtty6s. 

One  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  is  called  Ham-Motsah,  'the  spring- 
head : '  Josh.  zyiiL  27.  It  is  in  aooordanoe  with  this  derivation  that 
the  Talmud  commemorates  it  as  the  place  at  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  wti^  accustomed  to  seek  the  osiers  used  in  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles.  (Beland,  p.  903.)  In  the  Authorised  Version  the  article 
AS  tunial  is  omitted,  and  the  name  appears  as  "  Mozah." 
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§53, 


MAKOR,  "ri'79,  *  wellflpring : '  from  ^9,  to  dig  for  water  (2  Kings  xix-  24), 
a  word  used  only  in  the  poetical  and  mbrical  books,  and  Tarxously 
rendered  bj  spring,  fountain,  well,  well-spring  and  issue.  See  Jer.  L 
36 ;  Ps.  xzxyL  9 ;  Proy.  x.  11 ;  xyi.  22 ;  Ley.  xii.  7,  &c.  &o. 

§54. 

GULLOTH,  nba,  bubblings :  from  ^,  to  tumble  or  roll  oyer,  periiaps  is. 
allusion  to  the  globular  form  in  whieh  springs  bubble  up.  Used  onlj  t> 
designate  the  two  springs  giyen  bj  Caleb  to  his  daughter  Aehssn. 
Josh.  xy.  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15.  LXX,  Josh.  96s  fui  rfy^  BorOorfr. 
dVrp  rii¥  TotKuBXJ^  riiv  &yw  iroi  r^p  T,  ri/v  Kdrtt :  Judg.  K'OrpegirtM 
KoL  A.  TcarsivMf,    Sjmm.  ^clor. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of 

GAL,  v^,  (strictly  *  heap  1,')  in  Cant.  iy.  12  (''  spring  "),  and  alao  in  Fs. 
xlii.  7;  cvi.  25;  Isai.  xlyiii.  18;  Jonah  ii.  3,  and  elsewhere,  for  t^ 
"  billows"  or  **  wayes  "  of  the  sea. 

Possibly  Gallim  (1  Sam.  xxy.  44 ;  Isai.  x.  30)  deriyed  its  name  horn 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  bubbling  springs. 

The  word  commonly  used  for  a  '*  heap  "  of  water,  as  in  Exod.  xr.  8 ; 
and  Ps.  Ixxyiii.  13,  is  Ned  (13).    See  Chap.  YII.  p.  304,  note, 

^55. 

MABBOGA,  ?^21^,  'a gushing  spring';  from  9^,  to  gush  forth.  See  Isaiah 
xxxy.  7;    xlix.  10  ("springs"),    and    Eccl.    xii.    6  ("fountain"]. 

^56. 

B'ER,  ^^^,  from  "^j  to  dig  (the  same  root  as  forare,  and  bore)  :  <  a  well,' 
that  is,  a  dug  pit,  usually  with  water  at  the  bottom.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  ^ed  by  the  numerous  yestiges  of  such  wells  still  remaining 
and  bearing  their  ancient  names.  They  haye  a  broad  margin  of  masoniy 
round  the  mouth,  and  often  a  stone  filling  up  the  orifice.  See  Chap.  II. 
p.  147. 

The  following  are  the  Beers  named  in  the  Bible : — 

1.  Beer-lahai-roi,   '  the  well  of  the  Tision  of  life,*  Gen.  ztL  14 ;  xxiy.  62  ; 

XXY.  11. 

2.  Beer-sheba,   '  the  well  of  swearing,'  according  to  Gen.  xxi.  SI,  and  xzTi« 

83  ;  or  aocordmg  to  Be  Wette,  '  the  well  of  seven.'    (Comp.  zxL  29,  80  : 
Sheba=seven.) 


^  Compare  the  expressiou  in  old  English  poetry ;  *'  the  heaped  spring*' ;  '*  the 
heaped  water." 


4.  Beeroth,   '  Wells,'  oae  of  the  cities  of  tba  Oibeonitea.     Joeh.  ix.  17  ; 
Em  ii.  23,  &c. 

5.  Beer,  tbe  veil  dng  b;  tbe  cMldrea  of  lanul  do«a  (a  tha  bordar  of  HoaU 
Num.  xjL  16,  luid  therefore  probablj  the  mma  u — 

B.  Beer'elim,  '  Well  of  hence ; '  IsaL  it,  8 

7.  Beer  ;  Jodges  iz.  2l. 

8.  Bulal^-beer,   '  the  sanetnary  of  the  veil ; '  Josh.  lii.  8. 

9.  BeroUinh  ;  Kiekiel  xlvii.  16  ;  mi~ 
e  place ;  poadhly  Iha 

Three  wells  digged  h;  Isano's  herdsmen,  and  called  Baek  (strife), 
Sitnah  (hatred),  and  Rechoboth  (room),  are  named  in  Oen.  xxtL  20,  21, 
22;  and  a  memorable  well  in  the  oonrt  of  a  hoase  at  Bahurim  is 
mentioned  in  2  8sm.  zTii.  18  (LXX,  Xiiiaaa). 

InonrVerBioaBeeriathrooghont  rendered  '•well,"  with  four  eioei>- 
tione.  These  are  Gen.  liy.  10 ;  Pa.  It.  23 ;  liis.  IS  ;  and  Prov.  iiiii 
27,  where  it  ia  translated  '  pit'  In  the  LXX  it  is  generally  ^ap. 
Vulg.  Puleut. 

AGAM,  Dltj,  'pond,' of  stagnant  water:  &om  dm,  to  l)e  warm  like  boiling 
water :  speciall^f  of  tbe  pools  left  by  the  inundations  of  the  Sile.  Exod. 
vit.  19;  viii.  5.  LXX,  Siiipuyai.  Snah  poola  were  reedy,  and  thus  in 
Jer,  li.  32,  the  word  is  pnt  for  "reeds."  Ps.  CTii.  35,  and  ciiv,  S, 
"  standing  water," 

MIK'VEH,  miJI?,  or  (once)  Mikvah,  njjp,  ' 
flow  together ;  from  nj,  to  be  collected. 
relation  to  water ; — 


' '  gatlieriDg  together  "  ■     .     ri  imrriiiaTa. 
(irith  Agam,  §  57)  "pools"     ti(  JAq. 
"  plen^ "  [of  iraler]    .     .     awrfury^ 


^59. 


B'RECAHi  nyia,  '  pool '  or '  artificial  tank '  (derivation  onoertnin) ;  henM 
thn  Arabia  Birket,  and  the  Spanish  Al-berca.  The  pooh  still  remaining 
at  Hfvbron  ara  actual  examples  of  the  me.iiiing  of  the  word.     In  the 
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English  Version  it  i9  uniformly  rendered  "  pool."     Such  tanks  eiisW 
in  various  plaoes : — 

1.  Gtibeon    . 


2.  Hebron  . 

3.  Samazia 

4.  Jerusalem 

a.  Upper  pool 
5.  Lower  pool 
e.  Old  pool 
d.  King's  pool 


2  Sam.  iL  13. 
Ditto,  It.  12. 
1  KingB  zzii.  38. 


vii.  8;  xxnil 


2  Kings  xviii.  17  ; 

IsaL  zzii.  9. 
.    Ditto,  xxiL  11. 
.     Neh.  iL  14  ;  EccL  ii  6. 
e.  A  fifth  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  Neh.  iiL  16. 
/.  Siloah  or  Siloam        .         .         .     Neh.  iii.  15  ;  John  iz.  7. 
ff.  Bethesda  ....    John  t.  2,  KoXufifi^$pa. 

5.  Heshbon  (fish-pools)         .        .        .    Cant.  vii.  4. 

The  LXX  have  translated  the  word  oftenest  by  jcoXu/ijSi^/m  :  bat  also  U 
Kp4ivii,  and  once  by  ?^Sfuni, 


^60. 

m 

C'ROTH,  ni2j,  'cisterns,' or 'dug  wells,' for  sheep;  fromrro,  todig:  oiiy 
used  once,  Zeph.  ii.  6,  and  there  fronslated  ''  cottages."  From  the  ts& 
root  is  derived— 

^  61. 

MTC'EEH,  Tr:i^P,  which  likewise  occurs  but  once,  in  Zeph.  iL  9,  where  i*. 
is  rendered  (salt)  "  pit." 

§62. 

MASH'ABIM,  D'^5N?Jd  :  from  ^,  to  draw  water :  used  only  in  Judg.T- 
11,  probably  for  the  troughs  into  which  the  water  for  the  catfcle  ws 
poured  (the  verb  is  used  with  this  special  signification  in  (Jen,  xxiv.  1"» 

C,  {^ptuSfieya:  Be  Wette,  schopfnnnen:  A.  ^• 


20,  44,  45,  &c.).    LXX 

"  the  places  of  drawing  water." 


§63. 

B6R,  "^ria,  and  nia,  'a  cistern'  or  'pit:'  from  the  same  root  as  Beer, and 
with  nearly  the  same  signification.    B6r,  however,  is  often  used  for » 
pit  not  containing  water,  a  sense  in  which  Beer  is  only  once  loi^ 
(possibly  2  Sam.  xvii.  18).  ^ 

Such  was  the  "pit"  into  which  Joseph  was  cast,  Gten.  xxxvii.  -  • 

Pits  without  water  are  also  named  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  ni^-  *  ' 

•     of 


15, 


1  Chron.  xi.  22 ;  and  *  the  house  of  the  pit'  occurs  with  the  meaning 
dungeon  in  Gen.  xl.  16 ;  xli.  14 ;  Exod.  xii.  29 ;  and  in  Jer.  xxxvu 
and  xxxvii.    In  Zech.  ix.  11,  "  the  pit  "=dungeon.    (Compare  jJi.^' 
which  also  has  this  double  meaning.) 
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SAr  is  however  UE«d  for  a  receptacle  for  w^ter— whether  Bpringingot 
oo'lcett-d  ia  not  indicut«d — though  the  "  broken  eulanu  "  of  Jer.  li.  13, 
and  the  "stonee  of  the  pit,"  in  Isaiah  iSy,  19,  go  to  show  that  sooh 
oisteroB  were  sometime*  bnilt,  and  not  nlwajs  "  digged,"  as  in  Dent.  vi. 
11 ;  2  Chron  xivi.  10 ;  Eiod.  xxi.  33. 

The  name  is  home  by — 

1.  "'The'  great  tgU  id  Sechn,"  1  Sam.  lii.  22;  tsE  ^tptaru  -rgC  Iab  rrn 

2.  "The  well  of 'Ha'-Kiah,"  2Sam.  iii.2fl;  fp^TcDSMipiffi. 

3.  "  Vhe  wbU  of  Bathlehem,"  2  Siun.  xxiii.  Ifi,  and  1  Chim.'  li  17. 
i.   "ThepifatHiipah,  Jer.  xli.  7,  S  (eamp.  2EiiigsixT.  2G). 

G.  "The  gnat  pif'atBeuth,  7i  ^4ap  rh /tfya,  is  meutioaed  in  lUucvii.  19. 
The  wont  is  eiteiuivelj'  need  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scripture  ; 
as  Pb.  Tii.  16  ;   Isaiah  liv.  15 ;  Ezek.  xxri.  20,  &o.     In  Jer.  ri.  7,  it  is 
trap  slated  "  fonutain." 


The  word  Hepher  (Chepher)  from  -V},  Chaphar,  to  dig,  Oen.  ixL  30, 
appears  as  the  pioper  name  of  a  phioe  in  JoBh.  lii.  IT.  It  is  also  found 
in  Gath-Hepher,  2  Kings  xir.  2S  (rendered  Oittah-Eepher,  Josh.  xix. 
13) ;  "  the  land  of  Hepher,"  1  Kings,  iv.  10 ;  and  Haphraim,  '  two  pits,' 
a  city  of  Issachar,  Jo^.  xix.  19.    As  a  simple  appellative  the  word  does 


^64. 
PACHAIH,  nns,  a'hoUow';  used  in  2  8am.  ivii.  9,  and  xviii.  17;  and 
also  figarattTsly  in  Isaiah  xxiv.  17,  18  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  43,  44.    In  these 


passages   it  is  rendered  "  pit ;" 
Lam.  iii.  47,  "si 
the  word. 

5  65. 
IRti,  33,  orHSa,  a  <  ditch '  or  '  trench.'    2  Kings  iii.  16;  Isaiah  xxx.  14 ; 
Jer.iiv.3;  Ezek.zlyii.  11  ("marshes").    A  plaoe  of  this  name,  Qebim, 
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§67. 

GOOKMATZ,  ypfOi  ''asnnk  pit';  from  y^,  to  dig:  a  Chaldaie  voH  « 
late  introdaotion,  and  only  used  once,  yiz,,  in  Eocl.  x.  8.      T.XX,  fitifm. 


DOTHAN,  liJl'T  or  IJifl'^T,  Qen.  xxxvii.  17,  and  2  Kings  vi,  13,  is  tzcste^ 
by  Gesenius  and  the  otiier  lexioographeTS  as  meaning  **  twt>  ^wella,"  ficgi 
an  ancient  root,  Doth=a  well  or  cistern.  In  the  Book  of  Judxfii  tz* 
name  appears  as  Dothaim ;  iv.  6 ;  vii  3,  18;  yiiL  3.  It  is  now^ 
for  its  situation,  see  Chapter  V.  p.  247.  • 


V.  CAVES,  &o. 


§68. 
M'ARAH,  »T??'?,  a  *  cave  * ;  from  "W,  to  excavate.     Arabic,  Me^h 
For  the  Caves  of  Palestine,  see  Chapter  II. 

In  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  Sidon,  is  a  cave  literally  lendeRd 
"  Mearah."  Josh.  xiii.  4, 

The  word  is  rendered  *' holes"  in  Isai.  ii.  19;  and  "den  "  in 
xxxii.  14,  and  Jer.  vii.  11. 


§69. 

CHOR.  lin,  or  "^n,  and  CHUR,  ^l^n,  a  '  hole :'  from  -wt,  to  bore  (see 
2  Kings  xii.  9).  Hence,  a  hole  in  the  rook  or  earth,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv. 
11,  and  Job  xxx.  6  (*' caves"), —  a  passage  containing  a  remarkable 
description'  of  the  wretched  fate  of  an  early  people  who  must  have  been 
similar  to  the  Chorim  (Horim,  Hori,  Horites,  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
— the  Troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  holes  and  caverns ;  LXX,  Xofi^At) — 
who  appear  from  Gen.  xxxvi.  20  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitant-* 
of  Palestine,  living  in  the  cavities  of  the  sandstone  rocks  of  Petra  untiJ 
"the  children  of  Esau  destroyed  them  before  them,  and  dwelt  in  their 
stead,"  to  be  in  their  turn  dispossessed  by  Israel ;  Deut.  ii.  12. 

The  district  of  Chauran  (Hauran,  Auran^  Khpaima\  Ezek.  xlvii.  16, 
north-east  of  Hermon,  derived  its  name  from  similar  oaves,  many  of 
which  are  found  to  the  present  day  in  use  as  habitations.  (See  Burok* 
hardt,  Syria,  i.  110.) 

1  See  Ewald's  Geschicbte,  2nd.  Edit.  i.  304. 
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The  wurd  is  fboud  m  the  foUowing  names  of  ptaees : — 
B«th-lionin,  '  the  house  of  ioia^'  Josh.  x.  10,  ivi.  3,  5,  &c 
HoroDaim,   '  two  holes,'  Iiu.  xt.  5  j  Jer.  ilTiiL   3,  34 ;  vhenoe  Emonito, 

Neb.  ij.  10,  ke. 
Hot  hk-gidgad,  'Out  bole  of  thnndet,'  one  of  tlie  St&tioiu  of  (he  Wanderingi 

in  the  Desert,  Norn.  ^""'   S2  '. 


U'GHILLOTH,  nibnO,  ■  flwores '  or  ■  oaveniB :'  Inm  'i^,  to  dig  open. 
Onl;  nsed  oaoe,  Isaj.  ii.  19,  and  there  m  contnut  with  Mearah;  "go 
into  the  '  cares '  of  the  rooks,  and  into  the  '  fisanres '  of  the  earth." 

§71. 

MIN'HAKOTH,  rrhn^O,  only  ocoura  onoe,  viz.,  in  Judges  -n.  2,  to 
describe  the  hiding>plaaea,  or  '  bunvwa,'  in  which  the  laraelites  took 
refuge  from  Uidian, — at  least  such  is  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the 
Targnm.     LXX,  Tfiu>iaAiai. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  words  for  oaves  or  clefts,  see  Tzui  S  26, 
Sela  i  29. 


TI.  F0EE8TS  AND  TREES. 
^72. 


CHOBESH,  B^n)7,  '  a  wood ; '  indeed  a  thick  growth  of  vegetation,  whether 
in  a.  Hingis  tree  or  in  a  copse.  Thus  in  Ezek.  zzzi.  3,  it  is  used  fur  the 
thick  foliage — the  "  shadowing  shroud" — of  the  oedar.  Ebewhere  the 
word  is  employed  for  a  wood,  though  apparently  never  like  Jaar  (J  73) 
for  a  tract  of  any  extent. 

1.  The  "wood  in  the  wildeneca  of  Zipli,"  1  Bam.  xxiii.  IS,  16,  IS,  IB. 

2.  2  Cbion.  xxvii.  4,  "  fbreitc,"  ir  tou  Spiiiitis. 

8.  Isai.  zriL  S,  "bongb,"  Oeaeniiu,  im  Walddiekieht. 

^73. 

JAAR,  np;,  '  a  forest,'  or  dense  growth  of  trees :  from  TSJi  to  abound.  In 
the  histoiioal  books  it  is  the  common  name  for  the  wooded  tiaota  of 
Palestine,  East  and  West,  and  is  used  fcr, — 

■  fiendered  in  LXX  and  Volgale,  t 
(jMi  Taiyit,  lit  monlem  Qadgad ;  ^, 
unfduon  of  Chot  vitb  Hoiv  f  3S, 
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<«  The  forert  of  Hareih,**    1  Sam.  zzil.  5. 

«  The  forest  of  Lebftnon,"     1  Kings  yu.  2,  x.  17,  21 ;  2  Chron.  ix.   1«,  ^. 

«  The  wood  of  Ephraim,"  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan^     2  Sam.  xr:^ 

6,  8,  17.     See  also  Josh.  xvii.  15,  18 ;  1  Sam.  xIt.  25^  26 ;  2  Kiaji 

iL  24  ;  in  all  which  it  is  rendered  '*  wood." 

In  the  poetioal  parts  of  Scripture  it  often  occurs,  and  is  generally 
translated  "  forest;  "  the  exceptions  being  Deut.  xiz.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xvl 
33;  Ps.  Ixxx.  13y  Izzziii.  14,  xcvi.  12,  cxxxii.  6;  Eod.  ii.  6;  CanL 
ii.  3 ;  Isa.  idi.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxziy.  25 ;  Mic.  vii.  14,  in  which  the  wxard 
used  is  "  wood."  It  appears  in  the  well-known  name  of  Kixjath  Jearos 
(city  of  forests),  and  of  Mount  Jearim,  Josh.  zv.  10. 

In  1  Sam.  ziv.  27,  and  Cant.  y.  1,  the  word  is  applied  to  a  honeycomb  r 
that  is,  an  abundant  quantity  of  honey. 

In  the  Yulgate  of  2  Sam.  zziy.  6,  Dan- Jaan  has  been  read  as  Das- 
Jaar  and  rendered  Dan  SUoestria. 

PAB'DES,  OT?Si  '  A  pla&tation ; '  perhaps  from  TQ,  to  enclose. 

Occurs  three  times :  yiz.-~ 

Neh.  iL  8,  ''  forest,**  where  it  plainly  refers  to  timber-trees. 
Eocl.  ii.  5  ;  Cant.  iv.  18  ;  *'  orchard,*'  where  the  reference  is  as  i>1^2ilj  %o 
frnit-trees. 

It  is  probably  a  Persian  word,  adopted  into  the  Semitic  languages, 
and  then  .Grecised  into  "  Paradise,"  wa^cio-or :  hy  which  word  it  is 
translated  by  the  LXX.  Elsewhere,  they  haye  employed  vvpiScurss  as 
the  equivalent  to  Gan^  a  garden.  The  diminutiye  ''Foreidis"  in 
Arabic  is  applied  in  Palestine  to  the  "Frank  Mountain,"  from  iu 
vicinity  to  Solomon's  Gardens  at  Urtas,  to  which  in  £ccl.  ii.  5,  the  word 
Pardea  is  expressly  applied.    See  Chap.  III.  p.  166. 

§75. 

ET8,  V5>  *  *  ^^i  ^  *^®  widest  sense  of  the  word :  thus  Gen.  i.  29,  iL 
16 ;  Deut.  zii.  2 ;  Josh.  z.  16  (comp.  Acts  z.  39) ;  Isai.  yii.  2,  and 
passim :  also  "  wood,"  Ez.  yii.  19 ;  Ley.  zi.  32;  1  Sam.  yi.  14,  &c. ; — 
"timber,"  1  Kings  y.  6,  &c;— "stick,"  Num.  zy.  32;  1  Kings  zriL 
10.  Hence,  too,  the  staff  of  a  spear,  1  Sam.  zyii.  7,  or  handle  of  an 
axe,  Deut.  ziz.  6  (a  yerse  in  which  the  word  occurs  twice — as  "  tree," 
and  "  helve.") 

From  ns9,  to  be  firm.  In  a  slightly  varied  form  it  signifies  a  hack- 
bone  ;  whence  ^zion-Geber,  '  the  giant's  backbone.'    See  Chap.  I.  p.  84. 

§76. 

EL:  EL  AH:  ELON:  and  ILAN:  from  V«  or  Sj,  to  he  strong;  and 
ALLAH,  and  ALLON :  from  ^,  with  the  same  meaning :  <  A  strong 
tree.' 
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The  use  of  these  Tarians  foniu  of  the  ume  or  umilar  loots  is  so 
indefinite,  and  the  traiulationH  of  them  in  the  ancient  Yeraions  ao  inoon- 
sistent,  that  it  ie  not  possible  to  fix  their  meaning  vith  aoouraoy.  The 
following  are  the  cooaliiaions  of  Oeseuias  (ThesBoms,  pp.  01  (a),  47, 
103)  :— 

1.  Bl  nu;  be  eitber  ui  oak  oi  a  terebinth. 

3.  Wbere  Alloa  b  oppoaed  to  Bl»h,  u  in  Isai.  vi.  13  ;  Hoi.  iT.  13  ;  Ekb^' 
tArebinth,  and  AlloD=«k.    -Bnt,  on  tbe  otlier  hand — 

S.  Elah,  Allan,  AlUh,  and  Blon,  appsu  to  bare  been  all  Interchangeable  ;  for 
the  Bsme  tree  which  in  Joah.  lii.  33  ia  Allo^  in  Jndg.  ir.  11  ii  Blon  ;  vhilo  that 
which  ia  Blon  in  Jndg.  ii.  6  (Bngliah  Version,  '  ■  plain  "),  ii  Elsh  in  Qen.  xar.  i, 
and  Allah  in  Joah.  uiT.  26.     See  Chapter  II.  p.  141. 

1.  El,  Vf^,  oocnrs  in  the  aingolat,  ovlj  in  Gen.  xiv.  6,  Ei-paiao : 
LXX,  t5i  TtptfilreiHi  T^j  ^ofdr.  Aq,  Synun.  Theod.  fot  tpvii.  In 
tlie  plnial — 


Ewk.  zxzL  14        .     ■■ 
Elim,  the  second  itelion  from  the  Red  Sea,  appears  to  have  derived 

its   name  from   the   TO  palms  there — the  trees   of  the   Desert. 

(Chap.  I.,  pp.  20,  68.)    Bee  Exod.  xy.  27,  iri.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiLi. 

9, 10.    So  also— 
Eloth,  or  Ebth,  another  plnral  form  of  the  same  word,  probably 

refers  to  the  polm-grove  at  Akaba  (see  Chap.  I.  pp.  20,  M),    Boe 

Beut.ii.  8;  1  Kings  ii.  26;  2  Singe  xiv,  22,  xvi.  6;  2'Chion. 

Tiu.  n,  ixvi.  2. 

2.  Eu&,  njy,  perliaps  '  terebinth.' 

Gen.  xixT,  4,  "  the  oak,"  ^  Ttp/BirSti.     Aq.  Sjnun.  Theod.  H*  fyiv, 
Jndg.  tL  11,  19,  "  oak,"  4  Tip4Bireoi.    Theod.  tpih.     In  both  caaea 
with  the  article,  '  the  Terebinth.' 

1  Sam.  ivii.  3,  19,  izi.  9,  "Elah"  {ffeb.  Ha-Blab,  'the  Terebinth'), 

'HAa     Aq.  Tbeod.  t^i  JpuJt. 

2  Sam.  iTiii.  9,  10,  14,   "oak."     In  eaah  of  lhe«  passBgea  the  definite 

riticJe  ia  used.     4  'pi'i  '  tiySpoy. 
1  Kings  xiii.  11  (article)  ;  1  Chroa.  x.  12,    "  oek,"  Spin. 
Imu.  L  30,  "oak;"  ri.  18,   "  leil  tree."  Aq.  Sjinzn.  Tb.  SjiSt.    LXX, 

Eiek.  ti.  13,  "  oak,"  IMtpou  aimimi :  Spit. 

Eea.  ir.  13,    "  ehne,"  LXZ  and  Theod.  ihtpou  maKUiomt.    Aq. 
Tip4$ire»t.     Sjmm.  rAiriuwt. 


8.  Elos,  \'hQ,  probably  '  oak.' 


Qen.  lii,  S ;  Dent.  iL  30,  "  plain  of  Moreh,"  ti  SpSt  ij  S^Afl. 

Sjrmm.  oiAMMi  iwTtt^oniEt  :  Convallem  iUtutrem. 
Oen.  xiii.  18,  xi>.  13,  xriii.  1,    "  plwn  of  Mamie,"  4  fyu'  V  FUVt 

ConvaUa  Mamlire. 
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Jadg.  It.  11,  «  Plain  of  Zaanaim,"  OTS^  ]^,  Elon  (in  some  edhicL* 
Allon)  be-Zaannaim  ;  accurately  **  an  oak  by  ZaazuB&ixEu"  Im 
w\§oy€KTowrrvif.  Alex,  hvairanofihrnw.  Ad  wUl^tn.  qmog  9oearmr 
Sennim,  In  Josh.  xix.  S3,  the  Hebrew  bdng  tlie  saune  as  taat 
just  qnoted,  the  rendering  of  the  Auth.  Yernon  is  **  Alloa  ta 
Zaanannim." 

Jadg.  iz.  6,   «<  Plain  of  the  PiUar/*  r$  BoAii^  if  ciprr^  t^t  <rrd»wi 
Aq.  rcS^or  cmjAi^/iaTos.     Sym.  Zpus  ^  Iffrmra.       ^iigiCMiii   f«f 
ttabat  in  Sichem. 

Judg.  ix.  87,   *'  Plain  of  Meonenim**  (the  enchantments),  *] 
vifi.     Aq.  8pvr  iarofi\€w6rrw.     Per  viam  qua  remjateii 
Thia  ifl  probably  tlie  same  tree  as  that  in  Qen.  xxzr-.-  4. 

1  Sam.  X.  8,   **  Plain  of  Tabor,"  ^  Ipw  %9^.     Ad  qu^rcmam,  T^bir, 


I  TUn    ;«  in    11    11    OA    OQ    oa  .   <<  i...^  *i 

I 


NoTB.~In  rendering  Elon  by  *' Plain,"  the  TrBxudaton  t-if 
the  Authorised  Version  appear  to  have  followed  th< 
Targtun  or  Ohaldee  Paraphrase,  which  has  mufiaralj 
translated  the  word  by  Mishor  (§  6) ;  Misiior  hsTic; 
at  that  time  lost  its  original  local  force  and  oome  to  k 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  "  plain*'    See  note  to  $  6. 

Elon,  lib^S,  *  town*  in  Ban,  Josh.  xix.  48,  poaaibly  the  same  as  tkax 
called  £lon-beth-hanan  in  1  Kings  ix.  9. 

4  ILAN,  ]Vi;?,  «  a  great  tree.' 

Dan.  It  10,  11,  14,  20,  28,  26  ;  "  tree.' 

6.  Allah,  nbs. 

Josh.  xxIt.  26,    <*  oak,*'  drb  r^v  rdp/uvBov. 

Alla-melech,  the  **  king's  oak,**  a  city  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  26, 

6    Allok,  )ibs,  in  A.  V.  uniformly  «*  oak." 

Gen.  XXXV.  8,  ^h  r^v  fidXayoy  :  •*  an  oak,*'  accurately  'the  oak.' 

Isal  ii  13,   "  of  Bashan,*'  Bw^pov  fiaXdyou,     Aq.  5/iGs. 

Isai.  Ti.  18  (with  Biaii ;  see  No  2),  0dkwos.  \ 

Isai.  xli7.  14,  Alex.  Ipus. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  6  (*<  of  Bashan") ;  LXX  omits. 

Hob.  iy.  18  (with  Elah ;  see  No.  2),  Amos  ii.  9 ;  Zech.  xi.  2  ("of 

Bashan"),  Spur. 
AUon-bachuth,  Gen.  xxxr.  8,  fi<i?<ayos  w4vdovs.   Sam,  Ver,  nn*33 
For  the  **  AUon,"  Josh.  xix.  83,  see  above,  under  Elon. 


§77. 

ESHEL,  ^^6|  possibly  a  tamarisk  {Tamarix  orientalia,  Linn.}, 
Gesenius,  p.  159 ;  but  the  exact  signification  is  veiy  doubtful,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  th«  third  of  the  following  examples,  it  is  inter- 
ohangeable  with  Elah,  §  76,  2).  (See  also  Gesenius,  Hist  of  Heb. 
Language,  p.  41.) 


M 


Ocouni  three  timei : — 

Id  Qen.  kzL  33,  "grore."     Aq.  SirSp&ra.     Synin).  fwrilw. 

I  Sun.  ziiL  6,  "a  Use,"  ucuialelj  '(Actomaiitk.'     Aq.  ih  tittptiiia. 

1  Sun.  xxiL  13,  '  "a  tne."  Sjmm.  ^vrir.  Thsod.  rit  tpit— liks  tb< 
preceding,  with  the  definite  article,  and  therefore,  '"lAt  tomoiuk'  at 
Jabeeh."  In  ttie  parallel  paaeage,  1  Chr.  i.  12,  the  word  ii  £Uh.  The 
L2X  tiave,  in  each  case.  Tendered  Bihel  b;  q  lipivpa,  elearij  not  with  the 
ordinal}  meaning  of  lliat  woid,  ormnt. 

Besides  the  abore,  there  are  other  woida  for  trees  wbioh  need  not  be 
apeoiallf  eiamiued  here.  Amongst  them  are  some  whjeh  would  leein 
to  have  given  their  names  to  plaoes  ;  tIz.,  Rimmon, — Pomegranate 
(Numb.  TTTJii.  19 ;  Josh.  xv.  32,  lii.  4S ;  1  Chron.  tI.  77  ;  Neh.  xi 
29  ; — 5  61) :  Luz,— Almond  (Gen.  xxiy.  6) :  Tamar,— Palm  (Gen.  xiv. 
7 ;  Judg.  XX.  33  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Judg.  L  16 ;— 5  78) :  Shittah  {Plur. 
Shittim), — Aoacia  (Jndg.  tu.  22 ;  Humb.  xxv.  1) :  Libneh, — White 
Poplar  (Numb,  ziiiii.  20) ;  and  Tappuaoh— Apple  (Joah.  xv.  34).  A 
different  derivation  of  Libnah  (Josh,  x.  29)  has  been  given  in  Chap.  VI. 
p.  258,  note,  which  is  probahlj  eqnallv  correct.  It  is  worth  notice, 
however,  that  the  three  "Stations"  named  in  Namh.  xxziii.  16 
(Rithmoh, — Broom),  19,  and  20,  all  apparently  derive  their  names  from 
some  natural  feature  of  vegetatiou. 


The  word  rendered  "  Grove "  in  the  A.  V.  in  oonneotion  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Canaanitei,  is  Asherah.  For  an  examination 
of  all  the  passages  in  whioh  it  occnn,  and  of  its  doubtful  and  difBoult 
■ignification,  see  Gesenius,  t.  «.  p.  162, 


VII.  CITIES,  HABITATIONS,  Ac. 

^78. 
K,  Ty,  or  AR,  "15,  '  a  city : '  probably  irom  a  root  now  extinct,  lignl- 
lying  to  surround :  LXX,  r6kii,  Vulg.  Oppidvm.  The  idea  is  that  of  a 
fortified  place,  as  in  2  Kings  x.  25,  where  it  signifies  "  the  'JbrtreM ' 
of  the  'temple'  of  Baal  ;"  and  in  1  Chr.  zi.  5,  "David  took  the  Castle 
(Hetzad,  J  94)  of  Zion,  which  is  the  Citi/  of  David."  Bee  also  2  Kings 
svii.  9 :  iviii.  8.  Its  general  meaning  u  fixed  by  tlie  examples  of 
Jenualem,  Samaria,  and  Jericho,  and  the  cities  of  Assyria,  to  which  it 
is  freqoently  applied. 

In  Lev.  xxv.  29,  31,  "walled  cities",  are  distinguished  from 
"villages  (Hazerim)  whioh  have  no  wall  round  tliem;"  and  in  1  Sam. 
Ti.  18,  we  find  "fenced  eities, "  distinguished  from  "country  villages" 
(Caphar). 

QeneraUy,  whenever  the  "gates"  or  "walls"  of  a  "city"  are 
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spoken  of,  the  word  nsed  is  Ir.  See  especially  (}en.  xxiiL  10,  IS, 
20,  24 ;  Josh.  yiii.  29,  zx.  4 ;  Judg.  xvi.  2,  3 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7 ;  1  Km 
iv.  13,  xvii.  10 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  9 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5.  On  the  oiher  fcad,  l 
Deut.  iii.  6,  we  read  of  "  un walled  *  cities,' "  LXX,  wrfxe**  riw  p^xm 
(see  §  87). 

A  carious  play  upon  the  word  occurs  in  Judg.  x.  4,  where  tbe  si^ 
word  is  used  for  the  "  thirty  cities"  (dTT?)  and  the  "  thirty 
(cn^)  of  the  sons  of  Jair.    This  play  has  heen  tolerably 
the  LXX  by  rendering  the  words  respectively  tSxmu  and 

In  the  Auth.  Yers.  with  the  following  ezceptionsy  the  wzsr^  s 
rendered  "city." 

''Toirii."    Dent.  liL  5  ;  1  Sam.  zri.   i,  xxiii.  7,  xxriL  4;  EBtherxx-lJ 

(iv  wdffn  x<^p?  Tp  H^)  ;  Jer.  xix.  15. 
''Court.**     2  Kings  xx.  4.     iy  abX'g  ry  fiftrp. 

It  occurs  in  the  following  proper  names : — 

1.  Ir-hat-temarim,   "the  city  of  '  the '  Fahntrees.**    LXX,  ir^Ais  rwr  ^c^nav. 

Dent,  xxxiy.  3  ;    Judg.  i.  16,  iii.  13  ;    2  Chr.  xxvilL  15.     (See   pl   'JL^r. 
note,) 

2.  Ir-bam-melach,  "the  city  of  salt,**  AUx,  i^  T6\ts  oXfir.   Vat,  w.  taHSr    Jo^ 

XV.  62. 

8.  Ir-Shemesh  {rdhtts  lofAfiius)  (=sBeth  Shemeah,  'the  dty  of  the  son*).    Jjtz 
xix.  41. 

4.  Ir-nahash,  ir6\is  vaaSf  1  Chron.  W,  12  ('the  city  of  the  serpent *). 

5.  Ir-ha-herea,   "the  dty  of  destracUon,'*  or   "of  the  son."     IsaL   xix.  15. 

Compl.  t6?us  iix^pts.     VcU,  cutcSck. 

6.  Rechoboth-Ir,  "the  city  Eehoboth.**     Gen.  x.  11.     Yolg.  plateag  cwitatu. 

AR,  "IV,  as  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Moab  (=  Eabbah),  or  rathri 
perhaps  of  the  whole  country  of  the  Moabites,  occurs  in  Numb.  xxi.  15 : 
Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29 ;  and  more  fully  as  "  Ar  of  Moab,"  in  Numb.  xri. 
28,  and  Isai.  xv.  1.  In  Numb.  xxi.  28,  the  LXX  seem  to  have  reii 
with  the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  ^io  iv,  for  they  render  it 
Uts  Muafi,  Elsewhere  the  Samaritan  Version  gives  Arshah ;  and  the 
LXX  'Hp  in  Numbers,  and  *Aponp  in  Deut.  In  Numb.  xxii.  36,  Ar  Mo&b 
is  rendered  "  a  city  of  Moab,"  following  the  Sam.  Version,  Kiriath 
Moab  (see  §  80),  the  LXX  ^U  v6\tv  M.,  and  the  Vulg.  in  cppido  J^oab, 


§79. 

KIB,  "^^p. :  possihly  from  nng,  to  build ;  or  from  ^V,  to  dig  (see  Qeseniui, 
1210,  1236). 

(a)  Ueoally  for  the  wall  of  a  hoTise  or  building,  exterior  or  interior  (^jxiriet),  ii 

in  Ley.  xiv.  87.     1  Sam.  xx.  25.     1  Kings  tI.  5.     Esek.  xxiiL  14,  kc 
(6)  For  the  side  of  the  altar.     Lev.  15  ;  y.  9. 

(c)  For  a  fence  or  enclosare.     Num.  xxii.  25. 

(d)  For  the  wall  of  a  town,     (once)  Num.  xxxy.  4. 


in  Juh.  uL  Um  uuiu  i*  outncUd  to  Kutan — aa  Bn-gaasin  t«  Aa 

S.  Eii}Uh-iiU,  "  tha  dtj  of  Arbk,  the  bthsr  of  Analc"  (=Etbti»\.  • 
zxiiL  2  J  Josh.  liT.  1 5,  kc  It  bad  retained  ita  old  dudc  ifKr 
captiTJtj,  Neh.  d.  25, 

t.  Kujath-huioth    ('ths  citj    of    Stteets'),     Ham.    xxiL    39;    bi  i 


17;  r 

baalati,  Haale,  tui 
a.  Kitjath-uim,  Em  iL  25  (1  Eidr.  t.  19,  EiriaUiiaHiu);  aat 
7.  Kirjath'bul,  Jcwh.  Xnii.  11  ;  u^iBaib. 
B.  Eiiiftth-Mplier,    '  the  dtj  of  the  book,'  ■  j\u  YpiMV^ro*^ 

(own  in  the  moautiuiu  of  JudiL,  Joah.   tt.    15  ;  Jadg.    i.   11  ;  aliac. 

B.  EiiJKUi-niiDAh,  'the  city  of  the  Palm,'  Jiah.  it.  49.     iAstiUempbwt 

bj  Caleb  it  took  tha  name  of  Debii. 

10.  Cariathiarim,  KoptaBiafHft,  the  name  givea  lij  the  LZX  to  tlw  dt^  aor 
vtiioh  the  iraleiB  of  ths  Jordan  wen  itajed  on  the  oeeauon  of  Joafai*  i 
ortisinj'  (Josh.  iii.  16.     See  Chap.  VIL  p.  SOi,  note). 

The  woii  also  appean  in  a  slightlf  diffeient  form  in 

11.  Keiioth,  ('oitiei')  (a)  a  plaoe  in  Moab,  Jeiem.  ilTiii  21,  41  ;  also  Aca 
ii.  2,  where  the  word  ia  spelt  Eirioth  :  {&)  a  town  in  tlw  aooUi  of  JodaL, 
Joah.  ZT,25i  LXX,  Kofiai,  and  henoe  probablf  I*-cariot,  t.  c  "  tbesu 

('iih')  of  Kerioth,"  aname  giren  both  to  JndaifUatt.  EU.  4),aDdUi 
father  Simon  (John  tL  71).  In  thai  caw  be  waa  probablj  the  tai] 
on-Qalilean  apoatle  (aee  Evald,  t.  2S2). 


n  of  Zebulim,  allotted  to  the  Ueiwilai,  Joah.  zxL  U ; 


^81. 


BIB&H,  n^''9,  '  palace  ; '  i.e.  it  royal  house  or  fortress :  either  from  the 
Hebrew  ^V,,  abirah,  atntng,  or  the  Peruao  harv,  a  wall  <a  fortrsB ; 
ft.n«j»i-it  lura,  Greek  ^ipyot ;  Qertnan  Burg ;  English  Bary.  In.  Feiaao 
nameB  of  plooes  it  frequently  ocours,  u  Ferao-bom,  Eato-bara,  &a.  (Set 
QeKDins,  «.  f.  p.  204). 

It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  Chsldaio  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  where, 
vitlt  two  exoeptions,  it  is  the  epithet  of  Shoshan,  tho  niyal  reaidenoe  of 
tlie  Persian  kiugi.    See  Ezra  vi  2;  Neh.  i.  1;  Esth.i.  2;  ii  3;  iii.  IS": 


'  Compare  the  well-known  contraotioM  being  n 

in    the    namea    of  fnglish    toaUB,    u)  whole  word  taking  aobeequentlj  the  form 

Brixton,  for  BrighthelmBlon.  of  the  place  no  familiar  to  a  oopfiat  of 

'  Foeaib^  this  is  after  all  but  a  ear-  Joebna— Kiriath-iearim. 
rnption  of  the  Hebrew   "dtj   Adam:" 
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viii.  14 ;  ix.  6,  &o. ;  Dan.  iii.  2.  The  exceptions  are  Neh.  ii.  8,  and 
vii.  2,  where  it  is  used  by  Nehemiah  to  designate  the  citadel  attached 
to  the  Temple  at  Jemsidem.  In  1  Chron.  xxix.  1,  19,  it  means  the 
Terople.  In  the  plural,  Biranioth,  the  word  occurs  only  in  2  Chron. 
xvii.  12 ;  xxTii.  4,  where  it  is  rendered  "  castles." 

In  the  LXX  Birah  is  rendered  by  oUos^  oheo9ofi4iy  mostly  by  v6xts ,  and 
occasionally  by  fidpit.  It  is  also  often  treated  as  a  proper  name,  and  given 
as  *A0fieippay  and  ^  Bcfpa,  or  Bipd,  Bdfus  was  probably  introduced  from  its 
likeness  of  sound  to  the  Hebrew  word,  as  $»fA6s  was  for  Bamah^  a  high 
plaoe ;  KiOApa  for  Kitharos,  a  harp ;  kyd-mi  for  dhabahy  love ;  7n  for  Oai 
a  ravine,  and  many  others.  In  Egypt  it  was  the  word  for  the  state 
barges  of  the  NUe,  and  hence  its  adoption  for  a  great  house  or  palace 
was  not  unnatural.  Jerome,  on  Psalm  xlv.  10,  says  that  iSipif  was  a  word 
peculiar  to  Palestine,  and  used  even  in  his  time  for  houses  closed  round 
on  every  side  and  built  like  towers ;  and  the  Scholiast,  on  Psalm  cxxi. 
7,  that  it  was  the  provincial  word  in  Syria  for  large  houses.  In 
Josephus'  time  it  was  applied  to  the  tower  of  Antonia  ( Antiq.  XY.  xi.  4). 

• 

§82. 

AR'MON,  7iO"5M,  the  *  keep '  of  a  palace :  from  trv,  to  be  high.  (See 
Gesenius,  s.  r.,  p.  152.)  The  root  of  Pyramid,  and  of  JJ^rmon,  Hhe 
lofty  peak ».' 

This  word  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  poetical  books,  «.  g.  Psalm 
xlviii.  3,  13 ;  Isaiah  xxv.  2 ;  Jer.  xvii.  27 ;  Amos  i.  4 ;  ii.  2,  &c.  In 
the  historical  books  it  occurs  only  three  times :  1  Kings  xvi.  18,  and 
2  Kings  XV.  2d,  <*  the  palace  of  the  king^s  house ;"  possibly  a  keep  or 
strong  tower  overlooking  the  rest  of  the  palace:  Ewald  (Qeschichte, 
2nd  edit.,  iii.  451,  602)  suggests  that  it  was  the  Harem  (a  word 
derived  from  the  same  root),  the  most  securely  guarded  portion  of  Eastern 
houses.  In  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19,  the  word  is  used  for  the  "  palaces"  of 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  LXX  it  is  very  variously  rendered,  e,  g,  B^tst  Tvpy6$apis 
Toixof,  w6?<ds,  x^  (possibly  reading  mDT«  for  poif»)  and  B^iUxiw, 
In  the  two  passages  from  Kings  it  is  (1)  &KTpoy,  possibly  a  corruption 
from  ^A«w,  (see  Frankel,  Yorstudien,  p.  65),  and  (2)  ivmnlov^  a  farther 
corruption  of  impoy. 

By  Aquila  and  Symmachus  it  is  occasionally  rendered  fitipas  (Amos 
i.  12 ;  ii.  5),  as  if  Birah,  §  81. 

In  one  passage,  Amos  iv.  3,  the  word  occurs  with  a  slight  change  of 
form,  as  Har'mon. 

CIIATFER,  "^Sn,  an  enclosure ;  from  "isn,  to  surround:  hence  used  for  a 
"court"  or  vestibule,  as  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii.  9,  &c.),  or 
Temple  (1  King^s  vi.  30  ;  2  Kings  xxi.  5),  or  of  a  palace  (2  Kings  xx. 

1  See  Chapter  XII.  p.  403. 


i ;  Either  i.  Q ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  20,  oomp.  22),  or  prison  (Nah.  iii.  25 ;  Jk 

xixii.  2,  fie),  or  even  of  b.  bouBo  (2  Sam,  ivii.  18). 

Topographically,  however,  it  ia  a  'Tillage;'  generallj  a  Bedonij: 
Tillage,  Gen.  xit.  16  (LXX.  «^};  Isaiah  xliL  11  ;  gaeb.  a*  an 
formed  of  tent-clotha,  spread  OTer  atone  wall*  (see  p.  233).  lo  eod 
"Hazerim"  lived  the  ATim  or  Avitee,  who «eein  to  haTS  poshed  th=v 
way  from  the  Desert  as  far  u  Gaza,  and  who  were  deatroyed  by  tLr 
PhiliBtines  from  Caphlor  (Deut.  ii.  23)'. 

In  the  LIS  the  usual  renderings  are  aSXi),  answering  to  "  court ;' 
and  (tiSfiij  and  hmXii,  indiwtriminatcly  to  "  Tillage : "  it  is  also  randered 
uUla,  itit,  iitSpa,  wliKih  •^lat'i,  and  atrangely,  ■XmJffuf  in  Pa.  i  8  (LSX 
ix.  29). 

The  following  are  the  places  in  the  name*  of  which  Chetser  (Huer)  ii 
nsed.  One  of  them,  Hazeroth,  is  in  the  Desert  itaelf  (see  Chan,  L 
pp.  61,  82),  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  others  are  aU  on  tiie  Bedonfa 
frontiers  of  the  country. 

1.  Haieroth,  'AmipM,     Knmb.  li.  SB  ;  lii.  16;  xuiii.  17,  18. 

2.  Hoiar-addar,  IrauXu  'Apis,  a  place  qq  the  sontJi  bonndair  of  P»l— n—^ 

Namh.  iiidT.  i.    In  Joaliua  it,  S,  the  name  Is  ointraclBd  to  Adar, 

5.  Haiar-eimn,    'yillsge  of    ipringB.'      A   pliica  in  the  north  of  Paitada, 

near  Uamath,  Humh,  uiir.  fl,  10  ;  iptmndr,  Eiek.  iltiL    17  ;  ilvjL 
1,  Ti  ai\ii  Toi>  AJi^,  and  tou  Al\i/i.     VoboUj  identified   in  Portcri 
Damnscns,  i,  252 ;  ii  3&& 
i.  Haiar-gaddah,    'village  of  fortune."      Oti  of  the  "  nttannoet  dtus  of 
Judah  toward  the  coast  of  Bdom  Banthward ;"  Josh.  zi.  27. 

6.  Haiar-imt-tinm,  'the  middle  Tillage,'  a5x)j  to5  2ai;»i£r,    "by  die    ooui 

of  Haoran,"  on  tiie  north-west  of  Palestine  ;  Szek.  ilvii  18, 

6,  Haiar-ahuftl,  'riUnge  of  the  foi'  {see  Chap.  III.  p.  182,  note).      A  pl»» 

in  lie  Torj  sonth   of  JuJah,    near   H.    gaddah  :  xi>A'h'u>A[{,    ipam»i, 
iatfiraiiix.     Joah.  it.  21  ;  lii,  3  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  23 ;  Keh.  ru  27. 

7.  Haiar-msah,  or  anaiin,  'viUagB  of  horsea  :'  a  pkos  belonging  to  Simeoa, 

also  in  the  eitreme  sonth.     Josh,  lii.  G ;  I  Ghroo.  it.  31 ;  aaavtuuir 
^^<roB(r,(«rf)..      (Seep.  180.)  ' 

a  Hazor  (Chatsor),  whioh  occorx 

(1)  Josh,  xi  1 1  lil  19  ;  Jodgca  ii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  lii.  9. 

(3)  Joah.  IT.  23.  25'.  (8)  Joah.  xii.  86, 

(i)  Neh.  xL  S3.  (6)  2  Sam.  xiii.  23  (Baal-han^), 

^84. 
CHAWAH,  njn,  plur.  Chawoth  (Eng.  Vera.  Havoth),  Kit;,  a.  •  teat- 
Tillage;'   bam  np,  life';  (whence  Eve — ifei.  Chavah — "the  mother 
of  all  lining.")    The  Bedouias  of  the  presccit  day  use  the  Bams  word 

■  "Haierim"    in    this    passage   has  which  is  Haior," are  mora  coireetl; 'and 

become  cariouslj  changed  in  the  LXX  Chatiar.Chiidattah    {i.t.   Kev  Chatior) 

to  larrflii9,  the  woril  elaewhue  emplojed  and  Kerioth-Cheiiio,  which  ia  Chattor.' 
Tur  Aahdoth  and  Aahdod.  *  Compkie  the  common  nae  of  tlie  word 

'The  wordain  this  Tecae,  "andHator  'to  live'  in  English,  for  'to  dwell.' 
H^dattah,   and  Kelioth :  [and]  Bezroo, 
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for  their  own  villages.  Chawoth  is  solely  employed  in  the  Bihle 
for  those  taken  from  Gilead  hy  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh,  and  whioh 
to  a  late  period  retained  the  name  of  "  Havoth-Jair."  See  Chap,  VIII. 
p.  327. 

Kimib.  zxzii.  41,   *'  small  towns,"  ircaiXm, 

Dent.  m.  14,   ''  Havoth,"  BcoM&e  :  Alex.  AixCe. 

Josh.  xiii.  SO,   **  towns,**  K^tuts. 

Judg.  z.  4,   '*  Havoth*'  {MargiTi,  VilLiges),  iirw&Xtis. 

1  Kings  iv,  IS,   *' towns  ;'*   Vat,  omit.  ;  Alex.  Ain&e. 

1  Chion.  iL  23,   "  towns,**  itt&fxas. 


^5. 

CAPHAR,  *^Q3y  or  Copher,  *^W^y  a  *  hamlet : '  from  iCI,  to  ooyer  (compare 
the  Latin  tectum).    It  occnrs  in 

1  Sam.  tL  18,  K^i^ii .    .     .  i 

1  Chron.  zxTii.  25,  hrouda  Lin  each|  '*  villages.** 

Cant.  lii.  11,  xt^/ii)  ...  J 

See  also  Chephar-haammonai,  '  the  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites*'  Josh, 
xviii.  24 ;  and  Chephirah,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Hivites,  Josh.  ix. 
17 ;  also  Caphar-Salama,  1  Mace.  yii.  31. 

The  application  of  the  word  to  Coper-nanm  shows  that  it  indicated  a  regular 
village  or  town,  7r6Xi5,  K^ixrft  <^d  not  a  mere  collection  of  hovels  or  tents  like 
Chatzer.  In  the  N.T.  vSKis  and  xd^ixri^  correspond  to  Eir  and  Caphar  ;  hut  their 
nse  is  indistinct.  Thus  Capernaum,  which  by  its  name — and  Nain,  which  by  its 
situation — could  hardly  have  been  more  than  Tillages,  are  called  t<JAxt,  as  is  also 
Kazareth  (Luke  U.  4,  89) ;  whilst  Bethsaida^  probably  the  flourishing  town  of 
Bethsaida  Julias,  is  called  k^/iti.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  i)06Bible  that,  as 
the  old  name  of  Bethsaida  prevailed  in  popular  language  against  the  modem 
Julias,  so  also  did  its  ancient  appellation  of  Ki&/iri'  continue.  Josephus  (Antiq. 
XYIII.  ii.  1)  expressly  contrasts  the  two,  Ki&firiy  8i  Bri0<rcudw . . .  ir^Xcws  vapcurx^ 
i^ioDfui ,  ,  ,  *lov\itf  .  .  .  djA^yv/ioif  ix^Xcfffy.  Probably  it  was  what  in  Mark  i  88, 
is  called  Ktofiiiro\ts,  a  village  grown  into  a  dty.  Bethlehem  is  in  Luke  ii,  4,  v6\is : 
in  John  vii.  42,  Ktifiti, 

A  great  number  of  places  with  names  compounded  of  Caphar  are  mentioned  in 
the  Talmuds,  and  in  the  Onomasticons  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  See  Eeland, 
684 — 693.  Amongst  these  is  Caphar-Saba,  the  original  name  of  Aniipatris. 
See  Chapter  VI.  p.  276. 

§86. 

TIRAH,  n'H''^,  a  Bedonin  castle :  like  Chatzer,  from  a  root,  "trd,  signifying 
to  surround  (see  Gtesenius,  p.  548).     It  is  a  word  of  only  occasional  use, 


'  Kdfiij  is,  in  the  Vulgate,  rendered 
castcUum  in  John'xi.  1,  which  in  later 
L:\tin  came  to  mean  what  is  now  expressed 
by  its  derivative,  castle.  Hence  the  Eu- 
ropean Pilgrims  in  Palestine  looked,  at 
Bethany,  not  for  the  viUage,  but  for  the 
CastU  of  Lazarus ;  and  in  the  visionary 
accoant  of  the  Gospel  History  in  the 
trsulitions  of  the    ecstatic    nun,     Anna 


Catterina  Emmerich,  '^  the  Castle  of 
Lazarus"  and  **the  Castle  of  the  Mag- 
dal^e**  assume  distinct  proportions,  like 
the  castles  on  her  native  Rhine. 

^  In  the  same  manner  the  name  Ham- 
let IB  still  retained  by  the  Tower-^am^ef« 
of  London,  now  a  district  containing  many 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  returning  two 
members  to  Parliament. 
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aad  ooourriDi:;  in  tfae  hishirical  books  in  reference  to  the  HtronghoUi  M 
theuomadlribei,  ns follows:— Geo.  XXT.  16;  Num.  lui.  10.  "  eudn,' 

See  also  Exek.  xxv.  4,  "  palacei,"  cutirf. 


^87. 

PRAZOTH,  rring,  Peraam,  fH?,  or  Perari,  Tn^,  <iiiiwa]led  town" 
or  '  villagei,'  in  ooDtradistinction  to  walled  or  fenced  cities :  froa  ^, 
to  Bcpuste  or  open  (see  Oen,  luviii.  29).  The  exact  signification  ci 
the  word  is  given  in  Deut.  iii.fi;  I  Sam.  vi.  18  ;  Esther  ix.  19  ;  Ez<k. 
xizTiil.  II.  It  is  aUo  found  in  Judg.  t.  1,  11',  and  in  Ze«h.  ii.  t. 
Eenee  Perizzitee ;  i.e.,  the  inhobitanta  of  open  Tillages, — the  Pitfam  rr 
peaaantrj, — as  distinguished  from  the  Canaanitea,  or  those  who  dwelt  ii 
the  Phtenioian  cities;  Oen.  ziii.  7;  xxxiv.  30;  Judg.  i.  4.  It  waold 
seem  from  Josh.  ii.  3 ;  zvii.  14 — 18,  that  the  Ferizntes  inlLabited  the 
hills  aboTO  the  plain  of  Sharon, 


H8. 

BAITH  (A.  V.  B*ti),  rr?,  a  'honse;'  probably  from  n;?,  to  build  in 
Uftoi.  domut,  from  Hint),  That  the  primitive  notion  was  of  a  dwelling 
appears  from  the  fonn  of  the  letter  which  bears  its  Dame,  in  botli  the  oU 
and  modern  forms  of  Hebrew,  and  more  especiallj  in  the  Ethiopia 
alphabet. 

It  is  the  most  general  expression  for  a  fixed  habitation,  whether  tent 
or  bnilding;  nsually  the  latter,  thoagh  sometimes  for  a  tent,  aa  ii 
2  Kings  ixiii,  7,—"  the  women  wove  harging;s  (o-m  =  honsea ;  i.  t. 
UrtU)  for  the  grove  ' "  of  Astarto ;  (comp.  Job  yiii.  14,  where  it  is  Mjxi 
for  a  spider's  web,)  See  also  Qen.  xivii.  \5  ;  Judg.  xviii.  31  ;  I  Sam. 
i.  7,  &o. 

Like  itdet  in  Latin,  and  Dom  in  German,  Beth  is  nsed  also  for  a 
honse  of  religious  worship. 

Besides  the  very  numerons  places  with  names  componnded  of  Beth, 
mention  is  made  in  Isai.  zt.  2,  of  "  Bajith,"  correctly  "  Ha-Baith"  ^  Oie 
honse ;  probably  a  well-known  idol  temple  in  Moab — Gesenins,  "  =uin 
OStten-  Saui. ' ' 

An  instanoe  of  mistranslation  of  the  word  ("  court")  in  the  Anth. 
Torsion,  has  been  already  (p,  222)  noticed  in  connection  with  AmosT.  13. 

'  Id  ihnae  Uu  plncei,    bs  well  as  in  the  Valicon  LXX  :  al  al  jmauHt  Si/mror 

Habak.    iii.    14,     the    word   translated  'hi?  Ximtn   (the  vord  elsewbere    fm- 

"Tilb^es'     should    be    rendereil    'the  plojsd  for  Hittjtes ;  the  inlWal   Belh  «f 

chiefs,' — ol  iutaraL      Tulg.,    fartft    >i*  the  Hebrew  word  hnTing  been  mibijikeD 

ItraeL   (See  Qesenioi,  «iii"o«,  p.  1126.)  for  Caph,  with  which  it  ii  all  but  i.ien- 

'  This  passage  is  cnrionslj  rairrnpt  in  timi  in  form)  t^  &*."-. 
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§89. 

SOC,  ifOf  or  Saooahy  HSIJ,  Phtr.  Sucooth,  riistj,  'booth  or  oorert:' 
from  ^,  to  coyer  as  with  boughs.  Always  a  habitation  of  man  or 
beast  made  of  leafy  boughs.  The  "  Feast  of  Tabemaoles,"  so  called, 
was  celebrated  in  such  hnts,  and  i&  always  designated  by  this  word,  thus 
showing  that  it  did  not  commemorate  the  tents  of  the  wilderness,  but 
probably  the  *  booths '  of  the  first  start — (Suocoth,  Lev.  xxiii.  43 ;  Exod. 
ziii.  20),  the  point  of  transition  between  the  settled  and  the  nomadic 
life.    So  the  word  is  nsed  in  Gen.  zzzL  17,  in  the  life  of  Jacob. 

''Succoth"  in  this  connection  with  the  feast  is  invariably  in  the 
English  Bible,  **  tabemacles^"  In  the  LXX  the  word  nsed  is  constantly 
<rfn)i^,  the  feast  being  hprii  rStp  aicTiv&v,  Ynlg.  tabemaculum,  tentorium^ 
umhraculutn. 

In  the  following  passages,  this  word  is  nsed  for  the  retreat  of  the  lion  :  Job 
xzxriiL  40,  '*  ooTort ; "  Fsahn  x.  9,  ''den ;  "  Jerem.  zxy.  88,  '*ooyert ; "  and 
hence,  in  Psahn  Ixxri.  2,  for  Jemsalem,  the  lair  of  the  lion  of  Judah.  In  2  Sam. 
zi.  11,  ''tents;**  1  Kings  xz.  12,  16*, — ''payilions** — ^it  is  applied  to  military 
hnts;  while  in  Job  zxztL  29, — ''tabernacle** — 2  Sam.  zxii.  12,  and  Psalm 
xriiL  11, — "  paTilions,'* — it  is  the  poetical  expression  for  ooTerings  of  dc  ads. 

The  following  are  the  remaining  instances  of  its  ose  :  Ley.  zxiii.  42,  43;  Neb. 
▼iii  14,  16,  16,  17;  Job  xsrii  18,  "booths;**  Ps.  xxxi  20,  "pavilion;" 
Is.  i.  8,  "cottage  ;**  ir.  6,  " tabexnade ; *'  Jonah  ir.  5,  "booth.** 


^90. 


GEBXJTH,  rW^if  an  'inn,'  from  lu,  to  turn  aside  (Compare  Latin  dever- 
sorium).  The  word  occnrs  bat  once,  Jer.  xli.  17  ("habitation"),  to 
denote  the  Khan  or  carayanserai  of  Chimb  am  the  son  of  Barzillai,  " '  by 
the  side  of  Bethlehem,"  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  LXX, 
yafino€tx«tuda»    See  Chapter  III.  p.  163. 


^  91. 

MIB'TSAR,  "^^^V,  a  < fortress:'  from  ts^  to  render  inaccessible.  The 
word  is  oommonly  used  with  Ir  (§  78),  and  rendered  "  fenced  city  i "  see 
Numb,  xxxii.  17,  36 ;  Josh.  x.  20,  xix.  35 ;  1  Sam.  yi.  18 ;  2  Kings  iii. 
19 ;  X.  2 ;  xyii.  9,  xyiii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xyii.  19.  Li  2  Kings  yiii.  12,  and 
Numb.  xiii.  19,  it  is  rendered  "  strong-holds."  It  is  twice  applied  to 
Tyre ;  in  Josh.  xix.  29,  and  2  Sam.  xxiy.  7.  In  the  poetical  books,  the 
word  is  frequently  used,  as  Ps.  Ixxxix.  40 ;   Isai.  x^ii.  3  ;   Jer.  i.  8  3 


*  The  words  nsed  for  the  sacred  "  Ta- 
bemacle**  of  worship  are  Mishcan  and 
Ohelf  the  former  signifyiog  the  frame- 
work and  interior  part  of  the  oonstmc- 
tion ;  the  latter,  the  outer  coTering  of 
the  tent. 


'  An  instance  of  the  strange  incon- 
sistency of  the  present  text  of  Uie  LXX. 
In  yerse  12  we  read  iv  o-iojvais--- *in  tents' 
— *bnt  in  Terse  16  iv  2o«rx<^0 — in  Snoooth. 
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Nahmn  iii  12 ;   and  is  rendered  by  our  transLaton   '*  ibrbeaa,"  wai 
"  defenced  dty." 

From  the  same  root  is  also  deriyed  Bittaaron,  7*nS2ly  ^riiiah  is  asjr 
used  in  Zeok.  ix.  12,  and  there  rendered  ^*  strong-hold." . 

§92. 

MAOZ,  til7^,  a  *  strong-hold:'  from  xs9,  to  be  firm.  Used  in  Jndg.u 
26,  and  there  translated  ''rook,"  elsewhere  always  employed  in  :k 

f0rt;"lfi, 
or  stitB^ 
strcngtk 
Pharaoh,"  and  by  Ezekiel-— zzx.  16^to  Sin  (Pelnsiiim},  <<  the  sbei^ 
of  Egypt." 

.    §93. 

MAON,  liro,  and  M'ONAH,  njlrip,  a  dwelling-plaoe  or  'den,'  as  of  wOd 
beasts :  from  JV,  to  rest  or  fly  for  refuge.  Used  of  lions.  Job  xxxrjL 
40 ;  Psalm  civ.  22 ;  Cant.  iy.  8 ;  Nalium  ii.  11,  12 ;  Amos  iii.  4 :  and  of 
other  beasts,  Job  xzxvii.  8;  Jer.  ix.  11;  z.  22;  zliz.  33;  li.  37.  Of 
the  dwelling-plaoe  of  Jehoyah  at  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  il.  29,  32;  and  it 
Jerusalem  and  Zion,  Psalm  xzyi.  8 ;  Ixyiii.  6 ;  with  the  image  of  a  lis, 
Psalm  Ixxyi.  2,  "  in  Salem  is  his  '  leafy  ooyert,*  and  his  *  den '  in  Tjod* 
{rh  lanouatr^pwv  o^roO).     See  Chap.  111.  p.  171. 

^94. 

MET8AD,  T?:?,  and  METSOODAH,  n-J«Oi,  a  'lair'  (as  of  ^irfld  beasts) 
or  <  fastness :'  from  ntr,  to  hunt  or  lay  snares.  The  original  meaning  ^ 
seen  from  its  use  in  Jer.  xlviL  41 ;  Job  xxxix.  28;  and  Ezek.  xvii.  20, 
where  the  imagery  is  of  birds  of  prey.  Topographioally  it  is  applied  to 
the  hill-forts  of  Judsea  (1)  generally,  in 


Judges  YL  2 . 

1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5     .     . 

1  Sam.  zxiU.  14,  19,  29 


"strongholds" 
"the  hold" 
"stiroiigholds" 


"the  hold" 
"an  hold" 


1  Sam.  xziy.  22   . 

2  Sam.  xxiu.  14       . 
1  Chron.  xi.  16,  zlL  8, 16     "  the  hold 
Ezek.  zzxiii.  27    .         .     "the  forts" 


I* 


rh  Kpcfuurrd. 

iv  Totf  vrofoU  and  im  Mh-- 

■  vofii  4v  rots  orrcyms.' 
th  T^r  M^ra-tfA  ara^m, 
rp  Twpioxp. 
if  ^fpnxp  and  iMAmr. 


*  In  1  Chron,  iv.  41.  Xryvq  is  ren- 
dered "habitations,"  but  by  the  LXX 
Mmubt,  and  it  is  now  generally  accepted 
that  the  Mehunims  are  here  referted  to, 
a  tribe  mentioned  also  in  2  -Chron.  zxyi. 
17. 

^  Tbis  is  a  good  example  of  a  frequent 
of  redundancy  in  thiQ  Septuagint 


text.  The  iy  tms  (rrtnus  jb  a  margiokJ 
gloss  or  explanation  of  Mewmpd,  whick 
is  itself  a  (corrupt)  htend  raid^ing 
of  the  original  Hebrew  -rod.  The  gloos 
was  in  time  taken  into  the  tex^  and  h 
now  stands  side  by  side  with  the  word  it 
was  intended  to  explain.  (See  Fraakdl, 
Vorstudien  su  der  Septoaginta,  70 77.) 
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And  (2)  speoiaUy  to  the  dtadel  of  ZioiL    See  CSiapter  III.  p.  171, 
note. 


2  Sam.  T.  7 
9 

17 
1  Chron.  xL  5,  7 
16 


'*  the  stronghold 
"  the  fort" 
"the  hold" 
'*  the  castle" 
"the  hold" 


It 


LXZ,  ^  mfioxh* 


The  most  remarkable  instanoe  however,  and  the  best  exempURoation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  in  the  rock  of  "  Masada,"  evidently  the 
Grecised  form  of  Metsad,  the  last  refage  of  the  Jewish  insurgents  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  now  known  as  Sebbeh.    See  Chapter  YII.  p.  296. 

Besides  the  above,  the  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  poetical  books, 
often  in  connection  with  Sela  and  Tsar,  and  is  variously  rendered 
«  munitions,"  "  fortress,"  and  "  defence."  In  the  case  of  Isaiah  xxxiii. 
16,  the  LXX  rendering  of  the  word  led  to  the  tradition  of  the  Cave  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.    See  Chap.  XIY.  p.  441,  note, 

§95. 

MATSOR,  niS??,  and  M'TSOORAH,  rrr(^t^,  a  'fort :'  from  "W  (the  root 
also  of  Tzur)  to  bind  together.  Used  alone  (2  Chron.  xi.  10),  and  with 
Ir  (§  78)  to  express  the  fortified  towns  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
2  Chron.  viii.  6 ;  xi.  5,  10,  11,  23 ;  xii.  4 ;  xiv.  6, — ^passages  in  which  it 
is  variously  rendered  "fenced,"  "for  defence,"  "fenced  cities,"  and 
"strongholds."  Once  applied  to  Tyre,  Zech.  ix.  3.  Also  used  in 
poetical  passages  for  the  ofEensive  works  of  a  siege,  and  rendered 
"siege,"  "bulwarks,"  and  "forts;"  see  Deut.  xx.  19,  20;  xxviii.  53, 
&o. ;  Isai.  xxix.  3 ;  Nah.  iii.  14. 

The  similar  word  occurring  in  2  Kings  xix.  24 ;  IsaL  xxxvii.  25 ; 
and  xix.  6,  with  lor  (S  35),  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  that  place, 
probably  to  be  translated  Egypt  (Mitsraim), 

MIS'TAE,  *^i*)99>  hiding-place :  from  "^D^,  to  cover  or  hide.  Used  in  the 
poetical  books  only ;  (1)  of  the  lurking-places  of  lions,  Ps.  xvii.  12 ; 
Lament,  iii.  10 :  and  of  violent  men,  Ps.  x.  8,  9 ;  Ixiv.  4 ;  Hab.  iii.  14 ; 
(2)  of  a  shelter,  Isai.  iv.  6 ;  and  (3)  concealment,  Jer.  xiii.  17 ;  xxiii. 
24 ;  xlix.  10.  The  English  rendering  is  "  secret  place,"  and  (once) 
"covert"    See  §23,*. 


^97. 

RECH06,  ^rn,  the  open  space  before  the  gates  of  the  city ;  such  as  is 
always  found  before  the  walls  of  Oriental  towns — in  the  Arabian 
Nights  usually  called  "  the  mounds : "  from  am,  to  be  broad. 

K  M  2 


,32  AFPRHDII. 

That  tbii  ftod  not  a  ntfoet  in  the  dtj  U  mmnt,  appe«n  &*m  Qta. 
xix.  1,  2  ;  Judg.  xix.  10,  16,  20 ;  2  Sun.  xzL  12  ;  2  Chroiu  xxxiL  «; 
Keb.  Tiii.  1,  3, 16;  Job  xxiz.  7. 

It  isprobabljthe  samewordtiiat  in  the  Seir  Testament  is  baiulateJ 
iyifa  (exoept  in  apeakin^  of  Qreek  towns,  m  Acta  xri.  IS ;  xrii.  IT, 
irbers  iy^  ii  the  iqnaTa  in  the  oeutre  of  the  eitj) ,  and  oooa^onalic 
irAaTtia ;  see  especially  Bev.  si.  8  ;  xzi,  21  ;  xxiL  2,  vrhioh  on  atha 
occasioDB  may  be  used  foT  Kquares  willun  the  city,  bnt  more  prabahfy  far 
"  Btreeta '." 

In  the  Anth.  Vera.  Beohob  and  wXmtTd  are  alwaja  renderad  **  ctrect  ~ 
except  ia  the  three  following  pasaagei  from  the  poetical  books;,  irhere. 
with  a  reference  to  its  root,  the  word  ia  translated  "  broad  placea"  tt 
"  broad  ways  ■. "  Cant.  iii.  2 ;  Jerem.  t.  1 ;  Nah.  ii.  4. 

Three  places  in  Palestine  derive  their  name  from  Bechob :  two  b 
Asher,  JoBh.  xix.  28,  30;  Jndg.  i.  31 ;  one  of  which  was  allotted  to  Hk 
Levites  (iii.  31).  A  third  -was  on  the  northern  frontier,  Xaa. 
iiii.21;  apparently  the  same  plaoe  that  in  Jndg.  xTiii.  28  is  oaUii 
Beth-rehob.  Thus  in  2  Sam.  x.  6  and  6,  Behob  and  Beth-refaob  in 
used  interchangeably. 

Beaides  tiieae  are  "  Eehoboth"  or  "  Beboboth  by  the  BiTer"(i.i. 
Euphrates),  Qen.  x.  II  ;  xxiTi.  37 ;  1  Chron.  L  48.  The  meaning  cf 
the  woid  ie  given  in  the  naming  of  a  well.  Gen.  xxvi.  22. 


§  98. 

CnUTZ,  ^n,  properly  the  external  wall  of  a  building,  and  hance 
applied  to  whatever  is  outside  the  heose  or  city.  Thos  the  word  ia  used 
adverbially  In  numerons  innmnnns  for  ''witiont"  or  "abroad."  Sn 
<jeo.  vi.  14  ;  Deut.  xixii.  25 ;  Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  &o.  &o.  Hence  it  eame  to 
mean  the  "street"  as  opposed  to  the  "house,"  as  in  Job  xxzi.  33; 
Isaiah  xlii.  2 ;  Lam.  iv.  5 ;  and  thus  finally  for  a  "  street  "  absoIotelT, 
Bsinl  Kings  XX.  34;  Jerem.  xL  13;  xixvii  21  ["theboken'  atraet"). 
The  word  appears  in  the  following  proper  name,  Eiijatli-AKaotb, 
Nam.  xiii.  39,  margin  "  city  of  streets,"  but  LXX,  vo^iit  itatkamr,  u 
if  fromHazer,  (583). 


^  99. 

SHOK,  pTO,  a  'street;'  from  Prt  to  run.  It  oconra  only  in  the  four 
following  passages,  Frov.  vii.  8 ;  Ecol.  xii.  4,  6 ;  and  Cant.  iii.  3 ;  in 
each  of  which  it  is  rendered  "  street :  "  LXX,  tbloi,  iyipa. 


"Street"  ia  expressed  by  fi/tii  ia  TesCamsal  i- 
t.  vL  2;  Laka  liv.  1!1  ("lane");  "markel" 
I  ix.   11;    xu.   10.      Id   the  Sev 


The  following  ue  the  words  lued  for  the  wares  of  the  mea. : 
OAL,  bl,  (litonU7'heap')j>W.GaUim.  See, amtm^ othen,  Job xxxtel 

11;  Fi.lxT.  T;  Im.  xlviii.  18;  Ei^.xri.  3;  Zeolux.  11,  kU  "vmt:* 

P».  xlii.  7,  "billowi." 
DACI,  ■'?3,  only  in  P».  loiii.  3,  '<  WftTe^" 

MISH'BAR,  ~)?EPP,  (meUphoriMlly  for  the  wan*  of  tnubU)  >•»  9  So. 

zxii.fi;  Ps.  xlii.  7,  "wavw;"  Jon.  ii.  3,  "  billows." 
BAfttAH,  nipa,  a  high  ^aoe,  if  used  only  in  Job  ix.  S,  for  the  ridges  «f 

the  waves  of  the  sea. 
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— 
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— 
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— 

11 
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15 
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28 
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XT 

5 
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6.9 
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84 
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52 
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9 
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— 

1 
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— 
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21 
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— 

15 
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— 

25 
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84 
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8 

4,18 
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4 

8 
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ThefoUomng  abbreviations  are  employed  in  thie  Index: — Pal.  Palestine ; 

M.  Mountain ;  R.  River  ;  L.  Lake  ;  N.  North  ;  S.  SotUh  ;  E.  £a»t ; 
TV.  West;  0.  T.  Old  Testament;  N.  T.  New  Testament;  A.  V. 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  ;  Words  preceded  by  f — as  fAbel — 
are  Hebrew  topographical  terms,  which  will  be  found  at  large  in  the 

Appendix  ;  Arabic  names  are  put  in  Italics. 


Aarov:  bis  death  on  Mount  Hor,  86; 
"Hill  of  Aaron,"  28,  43. 

Abana,  R.  (Barada)  110,  414^. 

Abarim,  M.,  299,  800. 

Abel  :  legendary  site  of  his  death,  407, 

tAbel  (meadow),  492. 

Abel-meholah,  309. 

Abel-beth-maachah,  390  note. 

Abel-Shittim,  298. 

Abila,  298  note. 

Abila  (capital  of  Abilene),  407> 

Abimelech  :  his  conspiracy  at  Shechem, 
239. 

Ahou-Sirnbilf  1. 

A  bou-zenneh :  grave  of  horse  oi^  69. 

AhwUig-Suleman :  rock  o^  80. 

Abraham  :  in  Egjrpt,  xzx.,  Iv. ;  his  wells 
at  Beersheba^  21,  148  ;  oaks  of,  at 
Mamre  and  Moreh,  103,  142,  143  ; 
yiew  of  Sodom,  131 ;  and  of  Moriah, 
131,  250;  *' Abraham's  house,"  at 
Hebron,  143 ;  and  tomb,  149 ;  his 
meeting  with  Melchizedek,  249; 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  250  ;  pursuit  of 
Chedorlaomer,  288. 

Absalom  :  his  death,  144,  477. 

Acacia  (Shittim),  20,  68,  208,  843  note. 
Accho  (sandy) :  modern  Acre,  118,  264  ; 
key  of  PaL ,  its  many  sieges,  266,  266. 
Achaa :  cairn  over,  119  note. 
tAcha  (Nile-meadow),  492. 
Adonis,  Biver,  209. 


Adullam  :  its  locality,  259  note, 

Adnmmim :  Pass  of,  probably  scene  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  313,  424;  meaning 
of  word,  424  note. 

JEnon  (springs),  311,  511. 

fAgam  (pond),  513. 

Agricultural  plains  of  Palestine,  135, 136. 

Ahjjah,  the  Shilonite :  tomb  of,  232  note. 

Ai  :  battle  of,  202 ;  meaning  of  word, 
119,  203  «o<c;  possibly  Te/-6?-^a7ar, 
204,  206  note  ;  three  towns  so  called, 
119  note. 

+Ain  (spring),  147,  408,  509. 

Ain-el-  Weibeh :  not  Eadesh,  95. 

Ain  Faaad,  305  note. 

AinFijeh,  405,  414A. 

AinJaMood  (Spring  of  Goliath),  342  note, 

Ain  SuUan,  306. 

Ajalon  (stags),  valley  of,  162  note,  207. 

AjerHd,  29,  66. 

Akaha  (defile),  town  of,  10,  84,  98. 

Akaba,  gulf  of :  see  Gulf  of  A. 

Aksa :  see  El-Aksa. 

fAllon,  Allah  (oak),  141  note,  520. 

Allon-bachuth  (Oak  of  tearsi,  143  note, 
220,  225,  520. 

Amalekitee  :  their  ancient  power,  26  ;  on 
S.  of  Pal.,  183,  160 ;  incursions 
into  Pal.,  840  ;  "  Mountain  of  A.,** 
237  note.  • 

Amanus,  M.,  109. 

fAmmah,  Hill  o^  497. 

N  If 


Anathotb,  214. 

"  ADdroraetU,  Roelca  of|"  27fi. 

Anemones  of  P&L,  9i,  139. 

Animal  Torship  0/  Egypt,  xiiL  ;  liiL 

Annunciation,  Cliarcli  of  the,  atNuueth, 

Hi  :  lee  Spriog  of  A. 
jlnti-I«banoD,  110  ;  tillKgea  uidg&rdens 

of,  IHO;  tree*  of,  140  mKc 
Antioofa,  ilescribedbjMr.  Fnmutle,414;. 
AntJpatria,  278. 
Antonia  tover,  ISO. 
+Apyk  (body  of  irater),  608. 
Apocryphal  Qospols  :   contrMt  with  Uie 

e*nciiu<s1,  41T ;  real  somvo  of  HirlieBt 

loot!    tnditioDS,    417,    440;    th«r 

record  of  the  N«tiTity,   440  note ; 

and  of  the  ADnoninalian,  444. 
ApoBtlee,    the :    their   eonneiion    with 

CasireA.  ud  \he  Plftin  of  Sharon, 

202,  203. 
■hAr  (city).     Bea  Ir. 
fArabnh  :  i(s  meaning  in  the  Bible,  284 

note,  288  note,  2il4  nolf,  297,  487. 
"Arabah,  the,"  fi,  85  ;  its  slope  from  B. 

to  W.,  85  :  apparently  "WildemnB 

Arad,  leo'and  nof«,  161. 

Aram  (Syria)  :  meaning  of,  129. 

Aram-Dijiataim  (Mesopotamia),  129  note. 

Aram  of  DamaBcoB :  A.  Zobah,  A. 
Maachah.  A.  beth-Behob,  129  note. 

Araunali'a  tlireetiing- floor,  249;  accord- 
ing to  Frofcseor  Wiilis,  the  Sakrah, 

Ard-d-Banima,  36S. 

tAremon  (lieep  of  a  palace),  625. 

Ar-Geniiin,  249.     See  Oeridm. 

Ariel  (lion  of  God),  171. 

Ariionthea  :  derived  from  KamaUiaim, 
224. 

Ar-UatiedoD,  Plain  of  EHdraelon  :  deri- 
vation of  the  word,  249,  338  note. 

Ar^f,  275. 

Ataf.-  nee  i<wo/- 

Aacalon,  257  ;  ^e  prophetical  cum  on, 
272,  273. 

"ABMnsion:"  summit  of  Olivet,  186. 

A»cenaion,  C!burch  of  the,  oa  Olivet  :  an- 
tiquity of  aile,  452  ;  doea  not  eom- 
momorata  the  Aeoepsioa,  which  took 
place  at  Bethany,  463. 

AKcnt  to  Pal.  from  the  Desert,  102, 130. 


dod,  2.iB 


t,  508. 


Aaayiia :  Gnt  invaucm  of  Pml.  hj.  S. 

AaUite:  grorea  of,  144,  397,  &S1. 
Auata :  met  JeM  A . 
AtHeaij/,  B.  (BoatrenDB),  269. 
Aven  (naught),  222  fute.     SeeBelhK^- 
Avim,  or  Arilcs  (dwellerm  in  minsl,  '.'-■ 
iLOU.  626. 

«.),  97. 


821. 


Tiew  of  IdmI,    131, 
to),  G34. 


Bmuu,  398. 

BapUani  :  of  John,  SI  1  ;  apnad  of  uk 
rile  of  Baptinn,  313. 

Barada,  &.  (Abaua  or  Phkniu-^ '  :i 
coume,  110,  232,  41M;  v egftau  : 
onilabanUUUjFUi   knd  Br.'! 

sat  s..  *oe. 

Baaalt:  of  Sinai,  El;  of  BmIuii,  3Mtv.<. 
Bashan,  322  ;  oaka  of,  144,  324  ;  a.i: ' 

at,   321,  390;    "Hoontain  of  B.," 

Antillhanna,  114  note, 
Balihah,  plain  of;  371. 
Beatitudw  :  see  Mt.  of  B. 
Bedonin  charaderiitics   of    tha     Tma- 

Jordanic  Tribes.  326  ;  of  Jephtlui 

327  ;  EUjal^  328,  S5<S  ;  and  J..i  = 


the] 


t,  311. 


Bedouina  :  permanence  of  Unrir  habiik 
23,  30  note,  69 ;  their  haatlwiiin, 
68  ;  their  incuisions  into  Pilrtfna, 
138. 

f  Beer,  a  well,  as  Doutradii^ngnialiBd  bat 
a  ipring,  147,  6IS. 

Beeroth  (£2  £inA),  21S. 

Bceraheba ;  welli  0^  21,  148,  16S,  ISI. 

BeU  D^ati,  256. 

Beil  Likhi,  208. 

Btit  Nuia,  aoS  ;  snmmpment  of  BidanI 
I.,  213, 


£eilv  a-foha  (Beth-homa  the  Nether^ 


Beta  (Zoar), 
Beloa,  R.,  3a 
Beni-HaHsan, 


mEIB 


ilUonal  meaning  oC  2Sll, 
16. 
.U  0^   on    Uw    Kil^ 

Benjamin  :  eariy  alliance  with  Ephnun 
andtlanawh,  200,  229  ;  imponawe 
of  tliePassaa  and  Heights  0^  2U0, 21 1. 
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■fBerecali  (a  pool),  51S. 
Bestin  :  see  Jebd  B, 
tBeih  or  Baiih  (house),  528. 
Beth-ab«ra  (hoiue  of  ford),  810 ;  doubt- 
ful reading  of  the  vord,  810  note, 
843. 
Bethany  (hoiue  of  dates)  :  origin  of  name, 
145,  186  ;  roads  from  B.  to  JenuL, 
168,  190 ;  described,  189  ;  now  M 
Aaarieh,  190  ;  home  of  Christ  and 
scene  of  the  Ascension,  194,   195, 
454. 
Bethaven  (house  of  nanght) :  Bethel,  205, 

222  ;  LXX  reading  of,  222  note. 
Bethel  (house  of  God)  :  oak  o^  148  ; 
Palm  tree  of  Deborah  at^  145 ; 
Forest  of,  121,  205,  808 ;  excavated 
tombs  round,  148,  223  ;  riew  from, 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  181,  218; 
halting-place  of  Abraham,  217; 
and  of  Jacob,  219 ;  its  unimpressive 
situation,  156  ;  analogy  with  Jems., 
221 ;  importance  to  northern  kingdom, 
220  ;  in  direct  thoroughfare  of  Pal., 
217;  Schools  of  Prophets  at,  222. 
Beth-hac-Cerem  (house  of  the  vine),  166 

noU,  490  note. 
Beth-horon  (house  of  caves) ;  upper  and 

nether,  208  ;  Battle  o^  209. 
Beth-horon  :  LXX.  reading  of  B.-avenin 

1  Sam.  ziii.  5,  223  note, 
Beth-jesimoth  (house  of  the  wastes),  298 

note,  488. 
Beth-lehem  (house  of  bread),  type  of  a 
Judsean  village,  168  ;  vineyards  at» 
188 ;     Raehers    sepulchre,     149 ; 
Church  of  Nativity  at,   141,  488  ; 
Grotto  of  Nativity,  158,  489. 
Beth-marcaboth  (house  of  chariots),  160. 
Beth-phage  (house  of  figs),  187  note,  422. 
Beth-saida    (housd  of   fish)  :    origin  of 
name,  875  not^;   the  Bastem  B., 
881,  527. 
Beth-shan  (Beitan),  840  note,  846. 
Betbalia,  perhaps  Sanur,  247. 
tBirah  (palace),  524,  525. 
Birds  of  Egypt,  xxzvi. ;  of  Gennesareth, 

427,  429. 
Bir-el'Khehir  (well  of  the  chief),  218. 
tBittzaron,  stronghold,  530. 
Blanche-garde :    possibly  Libnah,     207 

note,  258,  521. 
Bologna;  Ch.  of  St.  Stephen  at,  illus- 
trating the  House  of  Loretto,  449. 
f  B6r,  a  dstem  or  pit,  514. 
Bostrenos,  B.  (Awalay),  269,  4065ioto. 
Bowring  :  his  report  on  Syria,  120  note, 
Bozez  (shining)  :  crag  at  Michmash,  205. 
Burial-places :     absence  of    regaid  for, 

amongst  the  Jews,  150,  302. 
Bunih,  AUh, 
Bviw,  (Terebinth),  141. 


Cabul :    district    given  by  Solomon  to 

Hiram,  864. 
Gnsarea :    built    by  Herod,   261  ;    the 

capital  of  Boman  Palestine,    261  ; 

its  connection  with  Apostolic  his- 
tory, 262. 
Oessarea-Philippi :  its  varied  associations, 

897;    northernmost  point    of   our 

Lord's  joumeyings,  899,  419. 
Gaimo,  Bernardino  :  his  "  Palestina "  at 

Yarallo,  449. 
Caipka,  113,   265;  andently,   Sycami- 

nopolis,  146. 
Cairo  :  view  from,  xzxiiL  ;  old  Cairo  or 

Fostat,  zxxiiL,  80S  note. 
Calms,  monmnental :  of  the  Jews,   119 

note, 
Caleb  :  his  family  and  portion,  161,  164, 

165. 
Callirhoe :     warm    spring  on  shore  of 

Dead  Sea,  295. 
Calvary  :  meaning  o^  460  note, 
Cambyses  :  in  Egypt,  xL  ;  his  death  at 

Ecbatana,  853. 
Cana :  doubtfiil  site  of,  367. 
Canaan  (the  Lowland),  267. 
Canaanites,   184,    136 ;    their  chariots, 

135,  892. 
Candlestick :  lighted  at  F.  of  Tabernacles, 

428. 
Capernaum  :  known  in  the  4th  century, 

384 ;  various  sites  oonjectufed  for, 

384  note, 
tCaphar  (hamlet),  527. 
Caphar-Saba :  ancient  name  of  Antipa- 

tris,  276,  527. 
Gaper  plant  (Laaaf),  21,  70,  81. 
fCarmel  :    promontory    of,    264 ;     its 

abundance  of  wood,    352 ;    "  The 

Park"   of  Pal.,   852  ;  Convent  of, 

352  ;  Pythagoras  on,  853  ;  scene  of 

El^ah's  sacrifice,  854 ;  meaning  of 

word,  490. 
Carmel,  in  S.  of  Judah,  100,  101,  485, 

490. 
Carob  tree,  146. 
Casius,  M.,  109. 
Castle  of  Penitent  Thie^  207.    See  La- 

droon. 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile :  the  first,  xlvi. ;  the 

second,  liii. 
fCateph  (shoulder  of  a  mountain),  199 

noU,  496. 
Catherine,  St  :  .see  Jehd  KatKerin. 
Caves  :  of  PaL  generally,  151,  204,  516; 

used  for  shelter  and  concealment, 

151,  152  :  not  used  for  worship  in 

early  times,   152  ;   but  in  modem 

times  selected  for  sacred  localities, 

153,  440  ;    Caves  of  Hermits,  153  ; 

of  Carmel,  352  ;  of  Paneas,  898;  of 

El^ah  at  Sinai,  49. 
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Cedars  of  Lebanon,  414  — 414<i  ;    140. 

Cephap,  500. 

fCephim  (rocks),  496. 

fCeroth  (wells),  514. 

Gestius  :  defeated  at  Both-horon,  212. 

Chariots  of  Canaan! tea,  134,  «{92. 

Chariot  roads  of  Pal.,  135. 

tOhatser    (enclosure   or    nUage)u     160, 

525. 
f  Chavyak  (tent  Tillage),  526. 
Chebar,  B.  :  vegetation  on,  122. 
tChebel  (district),  494. 
Chedorlaomer,  28 S,  295. 
tCbelkah  (plot),  493. 
Cherith,   Brook,    505 ;    possibly    Wddy 

Kelt,  305  note. 
Chiinham,  Inn  or  khan  of,  163,  529.     . 
Chinnercth  :    name   if  district  of  Gen- 

nesareth  in  0.  T.,  373. 
Chittini  (Cyprus),  115,  300  note,  406. 
i'Cbuph  (sea  shore),  533. 
fC^hor  (hole),  516. 
fChoresh  (wood),  517. 
Ckrifitian  Year,    The :    Illastrations  of 

Sinai,  19,  22,  69  ;  of  Palestine,  115, 

140,  299 ;  of  Gennesareth,  371 ;  of 

Jerusalem,  472  note. 
+Clmt8  (street),  532. 
Chrysorrhoas,  E.,  409. 
f  Ciocar,  284  note,  829  notey  863,  488. 
'K'islotb  (loins  of  a  mountain),  496. 
Cities  :  *of  Judah  on  bill  tope,  161,  163, 

837 1  of  Samaria  in  valleys,  837  ;  of 

Philistia   and  Esdraelon,  on  slopes, 

337 ;  of  Phoenicia,  266. 
"  City  of  David"  (Zion),  177,  192. 
Cleopatra,  li.,  309. 
Climate  of  Judaea  :  evidences  of  change 

in,  120,  128  note, 
Coele-Syria,  410,  400.     See  El  Behda, 
Coenacolum,  the,  on  Mt.  Zion,  456. 
Colossal  statues  in  Egypt :   at  Thebes, 

xxxviiL  ;  at  Ipsambul,  IL  ;  at  Old 

Memphis,  Ivi. 
Colours  of  the  Bocks  of  the  Desert,  10, 

70;  ofPetra,  87,  91. 
Constantine  :  bis  Basilica  at  Jerusalem, 

180,    460 ;    abolished    worship    of 

Abraham's  oak,  143. 
Conversion  of  St.  Fail],  reputed  site  of,  412. 
Copts  :  their  chapel  at  tbe  H.  Sepulcbre, 

465. 
Coral  of  the  Red  Sea,  83. 
Corn-fields  of  Philistia :  their  importanoe, 

1 36,  258  ;  of  Jacobus  settlement  at 

Shecbem,  238,  236. 
"  Corruption,    Mt    of :  **    probably  the 

"ViriGaUlaei,"  188  no<€. 
Crocodiles  in  Egypt,  xxzviii.  ;  River  of, 

in  Sharon  {Moi  TetMoh),  276  note. 
Crusaders,  369,  448  ;  their  treatment  of 

the  Sakrab,  179,  180. 


Crusades,  265,  437. 

Cypresses  of  Lebanon,  140  note. 

Cyprus  (Chittim),  visible  from  Lebanon, 

115  ;  its  signification  in  Balaam's 

vision,  800  note. 

Dagon,  256,  278. 

Dalmanutha,  883  note. 

Damascus  :  situation  o^  414i ;  legend  of 

Mahomet's  view  over,    182,     218, 

4]4i;locaUtie8oA  4141;,  414m. 
Dan,  tribe  of:  link  between  Philistines 

and  Israel,  258  ;  mention  of,  is  the 

blessing  of  Jacob  and  of  Moses,  896. 
Dan,  city,  895,  400. 
David  :  tomb  o£^  149,  456 ;  his  flight  up 

Olivet,  188  ;  and  into  GQead,  329 ; 

lamentation  for  Jonathan,  845. 
David,  city  of  (Zion),  177,  192. 
Dead  Sea  :  difference  of  depUi  at  N.  and  S., 

889 ;  depressed  level  of  surface,  290 ; 

saltness,  292  ;  and  desolation,  292 ; 

isUnd  in,  293  ;  named  in  Bsekiera 

vision,  294 ;  contrast  with  Gennesa- 
reth, 374,  375. 
Debbet-er-BanUeh :  sandy  strip  between 

the  Tth  and  the  Tdr,  8. 
Debir,  161. 
Deborah :  pabn  o^   145 ;   oak  ot,  148, 

220,  225  ;  songof,  826,  389. 
Deir  (convent),  the,  probably  the  sane- 

tuaiy  of  Petra,  95,  96. 
Delphi  :    its  impressiveness,    156 ;    and 

desolation,  195. 
Demoniac  of  Gadara,  880 ;  why  not  men- 

tioned  by  St.  John,  419. 
Dendera,  liv. 

Deroeto  (fish  goddess),  256. 
Dervishes,  811. 
Dio-CfBsarea  (Sepphoris),  365. 
Dog  River  (Nahr-el-Kdb),  117,  269. 
Dogs  at  Jezreel,  850. 
Dor  {Tentura\  260.  *  See  Naphath-Dor. 
tDothain,  Dothan  (Dotan),  247,  516. 
Doves,  the  Sacred,  of  Venus,  257. 
Druses :  their  yearly  sacrifice  at  Carmel, 

854. 
Ddhy,  M.  ("Littie  Hennon"),  336. 
DUk  (Docus)  :  stream  by  Jericho^  806. 


Earthquakes  in  Palestine,  124,  151  note, 

184,  285;  origin  of  name  "Bela," 

289. 
Ebal,  M.  (Imad-ed-Deen)  '.derivation  of 

the  name,  237  noU,  238,  239  note. 
Ecbatana  :  village  below  Carmel,  853. 
Egypt :  connexion  of  with  Israel,  xxx. 
Egyptian  sculptures  on  the  rocks  of  Sinai, 

23,  71 ;  and  other  remains  in  the 

Peninsula,  49. 
Ehud,  231. 
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Bl'Aazy^  R.  (Orontea),  281  nolt, 

El-JLJcsa,  dome  of,  193. 

hEl,   Elon  (tree),  518,  519. 

tElah    (terebinth),   21  noU,    141,   519  ; 

valley  of,  207,  481. 
Elath,    or  Eloth    (trees)  :    the    modem 

Ahaha,  20,  84,  519. 
El'Azarieh  (Bethany),  190. 
El'Beh&a^  104  noH,  411,  477. 
El'Birth  (Beeroth),  213. 
Elevation  of  the  whole  of  Pal.,  102,  128. 
El' Haram  AliibnA Uim,  275. 
El'I/esruS,  72. 

Elijah,  222,  308,  811,  853  ;  his  Bojonm 
at  Zarephath,  268  ;  his  Bedouin  cha- 
zacteristics,  311,  328,  356  ;  his  sa- 
crifice on  Garmel,  358,  356,  507  ;  his 
traditional  resting- place  near  Bethle-* 
hem,  155  ;  his  cave  at  Sinai,  49. 
«*  Elijah's  melons,*'  154. 
Elim,  springs  off  20,  37,  69,  519. 
Elisha,  248,  309. 
El-Jib  (Gibeon),  215. 
El'Kda  (sandy  plain  betwixt  Smai  and 

the  sea),  9. 
El'Khudr   (the  Prophet    EUjah),    268, 

41 4A,  note, 
El'Maharrakak  (the  bnmt  sacrifiee) :  spot 

on  Carmel,  354. 
Elton  (Salt-lake  of  Asia),  292  note. 
tKmek  (vaUey),  481. 
En  :  see  Ain. 
En -dor,  345. 

£n-eglaim  (springof  calves),  CallirhoS,  295. 
£n-gannim  (spring  of  gardens),  349  note. 
En-gedi  (spring  of  kid),  144,  147,  295, 
En-rogel,  184.  [509,  510. 

Ephraim  :    tribe  of,   dominant  for   400 
years,  229 ;  mountains  of,  231,  24;^. 
Ephraim,  Forest  of;  329. 
**  Ephraim,  the  city  called :"  Ophrah  and 

Taiyibehy  214. 
Er-JRam  (Ilamah  of  Benjamin),  213  ;  one 
of  the  supposed  sites  of  Kamah  of 
Samuel,  224. 
Esdraelon :  plain  o^   335 ;  peculiarity  in 
situation  of  its  Tillages,  337 ;  battles 
of,   338,  362;   battle-field  of  Pal., 
337,   356;   on   the  thoroughfare  of 
Pal.,  348,  356. 
Eshcol  (cluster),  valley  of;  164. 
tEshed,  505.     See  Ashdoth. 
tEshel  (Tamarisk),  21  note,  520. 
Esmunazar,    Phoenician    inscription    of, 

256  note,  277. 
Essenes,  296,  311. 
Etam,  the  cliff,  258  note,  259. 
f  Etz  (tree),  518. 

Euphrates:  "The  EiTer,"  476,  502  ;  al- 
lusion to,  in  Balaam's  prophecy,  299. 
"Evil  Counsel,  Hill  of,"  186. 
Ewald :  on  the  Wanderings  of  Israel,  24 ; 


theeaveofBUjah,  49  note;  Amorites, 
IZinote;  Jebus,  177no^e;  Abime- 
lech,  239  note;  GHlgal,  308  noU; 
Ahimaaz*  running,  329  note;  Mt. 
Gilead,  342  note :  See  also  the  notes 
to  231,  232,  326,  867,  396,  and 
Appendix  paenm. 

Esekiel's  vision  of  a  river  issuing  from 
Jems.,  131,  181,  294;  representa- 
tion of  Tyre  as  a  ship,  270. 

Ezion-geber,  84  note,  518. 


FaUise,  tannery  at,  274. 

Fastnesses  of  Judah,  162.     See  Masada. 

Fellahj  meaning  of  word  as  contrasted 

with  Bedomn,  22  note, 
FevrAn,    See  Wddy  F. 
Fenced  cities  of  Judah,  163. 
Fergusson,   James :   his  opinion  on  the 

Sakrah,  180;  on  Zion,  171  note,  174 

note\  on  site  of  Church  of  the  Se- 
.    pulchre,  459  note. 
Feshkak,  496. 
"Field,  the"  :  of  Shechem,  236,  247;  of 

the  Yale  of  Siddim,  288;  of  Moab, 

299,  321.     See  Sadeh. 
Figtrees:  on  Olivet,   145,  187;  parable 

of;  421,  422.     See  Bethphage. 
Fish  :  abundance  of,  in  Gennesareth,  375, 

377 ;  Joshua's  law  concerning,  375 ; 

none  in  the  Dead  Sea,  292  note ;  in 

the  river  of  Babbath  Ammon,  323. 
Flocks  and  herds  of  Penea,  824. 
Flowers :  in  the  south  of  Pal.,  99,  103 ; 

profusion  of   scarlet,  139  ;  abound 

at  Nazareth,  365;  "lilies,"  429. 
Fords  of  Jordan,  304,  310,  327,  329. 
Forests  of  Pal.,  121,  307,  320  note,  329, 

362. 
Fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  181. 
Fostat  (old  Cairo),  xxxiii.,  308no<e. 
"Frank    mountain:"    Herodion,    163; 

according  to  G^senius,  site  of  Ramah 

of  Samuel,  225 ;  Jehel  er-Fureidis, 

166,  518. 
Frederick  Barbarossa :  buried  at  Tyre, 

'  270. 
Friday:  legendary  origin  of  its  saoredness 

to  Mussulmans,  211  note, 
Fureia :  see  Jehel  F, 
FureidU :  see  Jebel  er-F. 


Gad  :  a  pastoral  tribe,  325 ;  but  warlike, 

327. 
Gadara ;  remains  of  Boman  road  at,  136; 

tombs  at,  380. 
Gadites,  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  308. 
tGai  (ravme),  482. 
tGal  (cairn),   119  note,  203  note;   also 

spring,  512;  and  wave,  534. 
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Oam»an-dialect»  864  wM. 

Galilee:  ori«^  of  word,  868;  hills  of, 
864;  torrentB  of,  430:  duef  eoene 
of  the  HiBtory  of  the  Three  (Gospels, 
418 ;  Parables  of  which  G.  is  the 
scene — ^the  sower,  425;  com,  425, 
426;  **  tares,"  426,  427;  architec- 
tnral  use  of  the  word,  864. 

Galilee,  Sea  of:  see  Gennesareih. 

"Galilee,"  or  **Viri  Galiliei":  one  of 
the  summits  of  Olivet,  186 ;  posBibly 
the  Mt.  of  Cormption  of  Solomon, 
188  note. 

Gardens  of  the  Bast  (N.  T.  iypoi),  191 
note  \  in  valleys  of  Sinai,  26,  52. 

Gasa,  256,  257,  262. 

Gazelles  of  Palestine,  208,  880. 

+Geb  (ditch),  51 5. 

Geba  (Jeba)y  218;  oonfoimded  with 
Gibeah,  214  note,  497. 

Oebel  (mountain) :  see  Jthd, 

3edor,  159  note. 

fGedoth  (banks  of  a  river),  503. 

Gehenna,  172. 

Ge-IIinnom  (Ravine  of  H.),  172,  482. 

fGeliloth,  284  nUe,  294  note,  873  note, 
489. 

Gennesareth,  Lake  of:  view  of  from 
Tabor,  369;  described,  369,  870;  de- 
pression of,  and  dimate,  370 ;  beach, 
371,  877,  878 ;  vegetation,  871 ; 
has  no  associations  with  the  0.  T., 
872,  889  ;  Jewish  belief  that  Mes- 
siah would  rise  from  it,  872  ;  called 
Ohinnereth  in  the  0.  T.,  878;  copious 
springs  on  the  W.  shore,  873  ;  re- 
calls the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  374  ; 
contrast  with  Dead  Sea,  874 ;  abund- 
ance of  fish,  875,  377,  427 ;  eastern 
shore,  379 ;  traditional  localities  of 
the  lake,  884  note;  derivation  of 
name,  874  note. 

Gennesareth,  Plain  of^  873,  882  ;  ancient 
activity  in,  375  ;  its  dense  popula- 
tion, 876 ;  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding desert^  378  ;  compared  to 
Vale  of  Siddim,  874,  884  ;  scene  of 
the  Sower  and  other  Parables,  4^5 ; 
birds  of,  427,  429. 

Geological  features :  of  Syria,  4  ;  of  Sinai 
— limestone,  7,  sandstone,  8,  granite, 
10;  of  Palestine,  147,  150,  164. 

Gerar,  valley  of,  159. 

Gerisi,  or  Gerizites  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8), 
237  note,  249. 

Gerizim,  M. :  probable  scene  of  Abraham's 
meeting  with  Melchixedek,  238,  248, 
252  ;  address  of  Jotham  from,  239  ; 
still  Sanctuary  of  Samaritans,  240  ; 
visible  from  Plain  of  Sharon,  251, 
260,  276. 

tGenith  (inn),  529. 


Gethaemane  :  trsditional  site  o^  455. 

GhoMoleh:  see  Wddy  G. 

Ohor,  the  (Jordan  valley),  233,  291  iio«e^ 

487. 

Ohurundel:  f^eeWddy  0. 

tGibeah  (a  hill),  41,  807  note,  342  note, 
497  ;  comp.  214  note. 

Gibeah  of  Saul  (TtUeU  d-Pnt),  213,  217. 

Gibeon  (El-Jib),  215;  high-plaoe  of 
Gibeon,  (Neln  Samuel),  216. 

Gideon,  229,  247,  841,  844. 

Gilboa,  M.,  836  ;  bai«  hills  o^  337 ; 
battle  of,  328,  888,  344  ;  spring  on, 
842 ;  possibly  alluded  to  in  Jndg. 
viL  3,  342  note. 

Gilead  (heap  of  witness),  323  note ;  moun- 
tains of,  822. 

Gilgal,  307 ;  its  suooessive  historj,  30S  ; 
mention  of,  with  Gerizim,  238  mote  ; 
possibly  two  places  of  tlie  name^  SOS 
note. 

Gischala :  biiih-plaoeof  St.  Paol,  aooord- 
Ing  to  Jerome,  201  note. 

Golan,  889. 

fGoommatz  (pit),  516. 

Goshen  (frt>ntier),  inBgypt,  xxzL,  xxxvii., 
and  on  S.  of  Pal.,  159. 

Gospels :  differences  between  the  first 
three  and  the  fourth,  418  ;  Apocry- 
phal Gospels,  417,  440,  444. 

Granite  of  Sinai,  10,  11. 

Greece  :  change  of  climate  throngli  lost 
of  wood,  120 ;  connexion  of  its 
locality  with  its  history,  xiv. 

Greek  and  Boman  names  in  Pal.,  233, 329; 
their  tiansitoriness,  264,  276,  381. 

Grottoes  :  selection  of,  for  the  saered 
localities  of  PaL,  158,  489  ;  Grotto 
of  Nativity,  153,  439  ;  of  Ascension 
on  Olivet,  153,  453 ;  of  Annunci- 
ation, 443. 

Groves  of  Astarte,  144,  897,  406,521. 

Guadalquivir,  R. :  derivation  of  name,  15. 

Guides,  Arab,  of  Sinai,  zxir.  note,  29 
note,  42,  78,  77,  86  note. 

Gulf  of  Akaba,  5,  83,  84  ;  level  ot  291. 

fGulloth  (bubblings),  512. 

Hadad-Rimmon,  347. 

Hadjar,  50. 

Hadjar  AUmin,  826. 

"  Hamath  :  entering  in  o^"  41^. 

Hammath,  378. 

tHar  (monntain) :  see  Hot. 

Haram-es-Sherif  (The  Noble  Sanetnary)^ 

%.e.,  the  Mosqne  of  Omar,  169. 
Hareth  :  forest  of,  121. 
Harith:  see  Wddy  U, 
Harod  (trembling) :  spring  of,  342  neie. 
Hcuheya,  2L,  894. 
Hattin  :  plain  of;  868 ;  battle  o^  847, 

869.     See  also  Horns  of  H. 


Hftverniok,  on  Duk,  iOO. 
HnTolh-Jur,  327,  S27.    SeeOuTnli. 
BauT-iamm  (Vilkga  of  Honei),  160. 
Hiusion-tuiiar  (Palling  of   Film),  ic 

Eugedi,  Hi,  296. 
Huer  (Teat  Tillage):  fKqaaitaoinin'snM 
oftben&memS.  ofPkL,  ISO.    S«e 
CtuUer. 
Haior  :  dtf  of  Jabin,  od  Memm,  391 ; 
ita  cemsioB,  397  ;  grore  of  Astute 
there,  Hi,  397. 
Hebron  :  earlie«t  ait;  of  FaL,  1S4  ;  ■P' 
proach  to,  100  ;  pools  at,  102,  S13, 
Sll;  Moaqneo^  101,  U9. 
Heleuft  :  ber  church  st  BetblBhem,  436  ; 

and  DQ  Oliyet,  4S2. 
Heliopolii  (Oa),  luiT.,  li 
tllepher  (pit),  51G. 
Herder :  on  Mt.  Tabor,    SGI  nott;   on 

tribe  of  Dan,  8B6. 
Ilereford  Cathedral :  tnediMTtd  map  there, 

116  note. 
Hannoa,  Mt.,  109,  894,  899:  ik  Tuions 
nunea,  403;    "de»  of  HetmoD," 
404  note  ;  Templea  od,  406. 
Hsrod  the  Qreat :  h^  buildings  at  J'enu. 
182  ;  founder  of  Csorea,  201;  resi- 
denoe  at  Jericho,  309  ;  illness,  295. 
Herod  Agrippa  ;  his  death.  262. 
Herod   Aatipu :   hii    tmildingB  at  Ti- 

beriai,  374. 
Hieromai,     B.     {SAerial-d-MoKdhur), 

381  note,  267,  303  noW. 
"HmcaDnti7"of  Jndtea,  161. 
Hiram,  140  now,  364  flofe;  tomb  0^277. 
Hobab,  414t. 
Hot;  PUcei :  tbrir  interest,  437  i  list  of 

the  chief,  433. 
Holj  Sepnlchn^  the  :  aoope  of  the  ai^- 
menta  for  and  agunat  the  tradi- 
Uonaldteo^  179,  4S7i  dinraitT  of 
its  Tariona  aichitectnre,  460  ;  and 
woribip,  461,  404  ;  aeene  at  Boater, 
464-4T1 1  poaaible  origin  of  tbeae 
ritcH,  466  noM. 
Hooker,  Dr.,  on  tb«  Cedan  of  Lebanon, 

414,  411a,  414iJ. 
tHor  or  H«r  (Monutain),  41,  494. 


Hurt  I 


a  Mount  U. 


Horeb:  msaning  ot,  29;   (pecial  DM  of 

the  irord,  29  note. 
Horitei,  20  nolt,  filfl. 
"  Honia  of  Hatlin,"  H.,  336,  370. 
Hot  epringB  of   FaDininla  of  Sinai,    21 

note,'  ofPaleatine,  37^1. 
RUth,  h.  (MeiDioK  391 :  luuDO  u  old 

aa  the  Cromdei.  391  naU. 
Hjcnaa:  see  Zeboim. 
Hrwop,  21  natt,  69,  81.    Bee  Lata/,  and 

C^per  plant. 
Idmnsa,  259. 
lim,  or  Ije  abarim,  IIS  nolt. 


lim,  in  a  of  Jadah,  119  now: 
Imad-A-Dtm  (Bbal),  238  note. 
In&ntrr  :   strength  of  Israelite  armies, 

135. 
tir  or  Ar  (dtj),  621. 
Ipaambul,  1,,  Iri. 
laaao :  aunGoe  of,  250. 
Ish-boahsth,  328. 
I«««>h«f  :  territorj  of,  and  sluggish  eha- 

laeler  of  the  tribe,  34S,  362. 
Iisas  :  baj  of,  109. 


tJaai  (forest),  617. 

Jabbok,  R.,  297. 

Jabcsb-aUesd,  346. 

Jabin,  KingofHaior,  338,  391. 

Jaeob,  176  :  hia  vtuon  at  Bethel,  219  ;  his 

fint  settlement   in   PoL,    236;  his 

cantion,  147,  241. 
Jacob's  Well,  1*7,  240,  423. 
"  Jacob'a  Tears,"  155,  247  note, 
tJad,  sideofarirer,  503. 
Jaffa  (Joppa),  243  note,  2S9,  261,  214. 
Jair,  827,  527. 
tJam  (the  sea,  and  the  vest),  116  nole, 

oomp.  373  ;  633. 
tJorden  (Jordan),  505. 
Joaher,  Book  of,  210. 
Jeba  (Oeba),  214. 
JtMAtSiaA  (H.  of  deliraranee),  2S,  66, 

67.    . 
Jtbfl -AttarMu :  according  to  Burcldiardt, 

PiBgab,  301  note, 
jad  fiHiln  (St.  Epiateme)  or  J.  td-Deir, 

77. 
JOd  cd-Deir  (H.   of  the  Convent) :   at 


Jthtl  d 


U  (M.  of  the  E 


els),  30, 


Jebd  er  Fartidit  (Little  Paradise),  "the 

Prank  Moimtajn,"  226. 
Jebtl  et'Tur  {OUtbI),  186. 
Jebtl  Pitnia:  above  Wfldjer  Kahah,  33. 
Jebd  Sarin   (H.   Hor) :    proofs  of  iU 

iden(JtT,  86  not*. 
JAd  EaUunin  (M.  St.  Catherine) :  t'b.j 

»  called,  30,  46  note,  77  ;  ascent  of, 

76 ;   liaible  from  /.   ed-Deir,  78 ; 

and  from  the  Poaa  of  F.i-  Wah,  79. 
Jebtl  M^katteb  (H.  of  writing),  60. 
Jebei  Mita  (U.  of  Uoaes) :    traditional 

■ita  of  Sinai,  39—44  ;  ascent  of,  76 ; 

coloora,  1 2  ;  aprings  and  vegetation 

on,    18,    19 ;    vallejs  of;    26,    42 ; 

mjsterions  noises  beard  on.  14,  22  ; 

viaible  from/.  ed-Z'™',78;  iindfiiam 

M-  Wah,  79  ;  no  ioscriptiona,  60. 
Jtbd  Solab  (U.  of  the  Cross),  /.  ed-Deir, 

78. 
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Jehosbaphat :  valley  of,  173. 

Jehu  :  hia  pursuit  of  Ahaziah,  847. 

Jenin  (En-gannim),  849  note. 

tJeor  :  special  name  of  the  Nile,  xzzt., 

504. 
Jephtbah,  827. 

tJarcah,  'HLigh"  of  a  mountain,  496. 
Jeremiah:  his  lament  over  K.  Joaiah,  847. 
Jericho  :  key  of  Palestine,  805  ;  numerous 
streams  near,  805,  806 ;  palms  at, 
145,  807. 
Jeroboam  :   hia  temple  at  Beth-el,  221, 

222. 
Jerome  :  his  residence  at  Bethlehem, 
104,  442;  on  Ebal  and  Qerizim, 
238  note;  on  Salem  of  Melchisedek, 
250  note  ;  on  Adummim,  424  note; 
on  the  encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea, 
82  note  ;  on  Kadesh,  93  note ;  and 
on  Mt.  Uor,  95  note. 
Jerusalaim;  possible  origin  of  the  doal 

termination,  177  n(ae. 
Jerusalem  :  great  elevation  of  site,  129, 
170  ;  first  aspect  disappointing,  166; 
constant  view  of  mountains  of  Moab, 
104,   167,   175,   800 ;  compared  in 
situation    to    Luxembourg,     167 ; 
ravines    round,     167,     172,    174, 
482  ;    grandeur  of  approach  from 
the  east,  168  ;  protracted  possession 
of  it  by  the  Jebusites,  170  ;  empha- 
tically a  mountain  city,  170  ;  lair  of 
the  Lion  of  Judah,  171,  629,  630  ; 
compactness  of,  178 ;  in  what  manner 
the  mountains  "stand  round"  it^ 
174 ;  comparison  of  site  with  that 
of  Rome,   175  ;  natural  capital  of 
Pal.,  176  ;  its  position  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Judah  and  Benj.,  176,  199; 
'  double    nature  of   the  city,    177 ; 
siege  by  Titus,  176,  178  ;  Rock  of 
the  Sakrahj  178  ;    spring  beneath 
the  Temple,  180  ;  has  never  over- 
stepped its  walls,  181 ;  walls  built 
by  Sultan  Selim  I.,  182  ;  its  ancient 
splendour,    182 ;    present    ruinous 
condition  possibly  caused  by  earth- 
quakes,  184:    entry  of  Christ  to, 
190  ;     visible     from     Mar    Elias, 
251 ;  prophetical  denunciations  of, 
273 ;  tannery  at,  274 ;  Holy  Phwes 
of,  450 ;  Church  of  Ascension,  452 ; 
tomb  of  Virgin,  454;  Gethsemane, 
455  ;     Ccenaculum,      456  ;      Holy 
Sepulchre,.  457. 
tJeshimon  (waste),  488. 
Jesreel :  valley  of,  S36,   341  ;  spring  of; 
342,  345  ;  park  and  palace  of,  349 ; 
visible  from  Carmel,  355,  366. 
Job,  Book  of,  286  note,  492  note,  606. 
John,     St.  :    the'  scenes  of  his   gospel 
chiefly  in  Judsea,  418. 


ill 


John  the  Baptist:  toml)  at  Sehut^i. 
246  ;  scene  of  his  preatdiixig  asJ  ^ 
outward  aspect^  311 ;  his  focd,  W. 

Jonathan :  his  victory  over  lbs  FLEr 
tines,  206,  214  ;  David's  l^ci: 
over  him,  345. 

+Jooval  (floodstream),  508. 

Joppa,  113, 115  :  derivation  of  Baaa^,  t^ 
note ;  St  Peter  at,  26^  274. 

Jordan  (Descender),  ihe  :  orign  cf  ti-. 
name,  284  ;  extraordinary  £^'ji. 
character.  111;  influence  od  the  E 
Land,  111  ;  rapid  descent  and  Vir- 
tuous course,  282,  283  note ;  rias'ra 
in  depth,  303,  804 ;  terraces,  c 
note;  Desert  plain,  297,  29S; 
on  banks,  284,  297  ;  passage  c4, 
Joshua,  804  ;  fords  of,  30S, 
827,  343 ;  baptism  of  John,  ZK ; 
bathing  of  the  PUgrima,  314^S>:. 
the  Jordan  between  Genneaarethixi 
Merom,  371  notej  low^er  sonrtx  jL 
Td-el-Kadyt  394  ;  upper  aonror  si 
Banias,  396.     See  Juden. 

Joseph  in  Egypt,   zxzi.,   xxxr.,  xzxL, 

zlv. ;  at  Dothan,  247. 
<' Josephs  tomb"   in  the  Tale  of  Sk^ 
chem,  148,  241  note. 

Joseph,.Count  of  Tiberias,  3S4. 

Josephus  :  on  the  route  of  the  laradita. 
32,  34, 35,  mnoU;  on  Horeli,  40  ;  c 
the  Rock  of  Moses,  47;onKadeshas^ 
Petra,  94;  on  the  Earthquake  of  Jeru- 
salem, 184;  on  valley  of  Shaveh,  tii 
note;  account  of  Moses'  death,  oOl ; 
onQalilee,  363  note;  Gexmeaareth, 
374,  376  noie;  on  Capernaum,  Zii 
note ;  on  Bethsaida,  527. 

Joshua :  his  captuie  of  Ai,  202 ;  the 
battle  of  Bethhoron,  208—212: 
battle  with  Jabin,  391  ;  legendary 
"tomb  of  Joshua*'  at  head  of  ll 
Herom,  393  note:  law  respecting 
fish  in  Gennesareth,  375  ;  passage 
of  Jordan,  304. 

Joshua,  book  of:  importance  for  geo- 
graphy of  Pal.,  xiii. 

Josiah  :  his  battle  with  Pharaoh  Necho, 
and  death,  116,  347. 

Judsea  :  table-land  of,  174, 176  ;  hills  of, 
161,  307,  308. 

Judah  :  character  of  tribe,  162. 

Judas,  traditional  tree  of,  105  noie,  186. 

Judas  MaccabsBus  :  battle  at  Beth-horon, 
212. 

Judith,  book  of,  247. 

Justinian :  builder  of  Convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  62,  63 


Kda:  weEl-Kda 

Kadesh  (holy),  93,  98 :  encampment  of 


MeaopotuniA    (  A 


n-ulunim),      129, 


tHctwd  (Ittir),  ITI  nott.  £30. 

tUetaalluh  (bottom),  483. 

tMicd  (brook),  607. 

Uidiinuli,  203  ;  battle  o^  SOS  ;  root  of 

word,  20*  note.  . 
fWicnh  (pit),  514. 
f  Mitlbu  (wUdoniess),  22,  486. 
Midunitai :  their  iocnnioa,  340 . 
Higd&i-el :  probablj  Magdili,  382  note 

HigroD  (preciirice),  ntax  UJchmuh,  20C 

note. 
i-Mikreli  (merroir),  £13. 
Milman,  Dean,  hit.  nofe,  167,  178  nolt. 
tMiphnti  (t«7),  533. 
tMingBh  (lofty  rock),  500. 
1'Uiahor  (downa),  name  oftrmua'Jord&Tuo 


«13S,'" 


yel," 


,   S44  n 


t,  484. 


f  HistAT  (hiding  pLaca], 

fMibtur  (fortress),  5ia. 

Uiipeh  (walch-towei)  :  prolnbl;  Scapmi, 
213,  215,  226. 

Mo&b:  mountuDsof,  104, 137,175,  SIS, 
320,  S2I  i  vmejtidt  of,  421  note. 

Hodin,  162. 

Jfoi  Ttniiak  (Crocodile  E.),  270  note. 

MolAdah  ;  well  of,  in  S.  of  Jndah,  169. 

Monte  Rdu  :  AnliiB  uuoea  of  tbe  ujjft- 
oent  nllej^s,  15  imit. 

Mont-joje  (JVtii  SamaU),  132,  214. 

Moore  :  hiu  report  on  popnl&tioD  of  Sfria, 
120  note. 

tMorad  (desoent),  601. 

Moreh  :  oak  o^  142  ;  or  teretnnthi  oE| 
235,  238,  262.     See  510. 

Moriah  (Tiaion  or  appeu&nce),  M.,  177 
andnofi!,  178,  251. 

HoKB  :  in  &Ejpt,  ixi>.  xIt.  It.  ;  his 
Tien-  from  Pisgah,  131,  300,  321  ; 
hig  death,  301  ;  and  bnrial-pUee, 
302  ;  Wells  of  M.  on  the  Red  Sea, 
28,  66;  Rock  of  M.,  46,  47. 

Hoaque  of  Omar,  168,  160,  178.  . 

tMot«i-itiaim  <EpriDg-bead),  611. 

Mount  Hor  (Jtbtl  UarUn) :  firrtTiowof, 
85;  proof  of  its  identity,  86;TiHblB 
from  the  Heir,  97.     See  also  4B5. 

Moont  of  BeaUtndoe,  388  ;  view  of,  from 
Wldy  Hyroam,  383,  120  noK;  of 
Safed  from,  429. 

Mount  ot  OUxea  :  ita  elevation,  175  ;  iu 
four  Bummito,  186  ;  **  The  Park  " 
ot  Jerurelem,  187;  Rabbinlail 
l^eod  of  the  dwelling  of  Shechinah 
OD,  189  ;  remarkable  view  of  Jem- 
aalem  ftom,  132, 192.    SeeOUret. 


of  Predintaliiui,  SS7,  US  aMc 
atn  Tiewi  of  PmL  1S1,  133  :    fra 
Oeriom,   23S  ;  Gile^    320  ;  5ua-      , 
reth,  365  ;  Lebanon,    405 ;    cf  Dr 
mucni  friun  A.-Libaimi,  410. 
Uotmtaini :    Kfiurity  over    pluii%    1*1 

tiieir  mow7  tops,  403  noU. 

Honntaini  of  Galilee  :  thetr  beanty  uu 
richneA,  361. 

Uonntaina  of  BInai :  the  TAr,  3  ;  th^ 
gcolc^,  10;  main  gfocia,  11. 
eoloura,  12,  70 ;  omitJiatiao  i^ 
enmmita,  12,  74  ;  desoUte  gtasden, 
IS,  IS  ;  rtUlncn,  lit ;  cklled  alvir 
theWidyi,  14,  29;  other  naBca  u-^ 
to  aome  natnral  peculiarity,  1 7.  — - 

Monntjoy :  see  Mont-joye. 

USkmat  (Hichmaah)  :  tixdltjana  o^  'I'l 

Jf  Dssnlman  legends  :  poeriliiv  of  xoarsT. 
110  ;  of  Mnsea,  30  ;  of  Jethro.  Si. 
of  Bockof  Sakrah,  179;  oftb^.ts 
of  JeauB,  190  note ;  battle  of  hr\k- 
boron,  211  iiofe,-  of  Peter's  Tin.;. 
274  ;  of  Elijah,  268  ;  of  Clruii 
dsBoent  at  Ihimascna,  II Z  IMTr,  d 
Abe!,  Seth,  and  Soah,  412,  4H; 
of  a  light  in  their  sanctnariea  ;i 
Prid«j_nightB,  268,  ,414,  4fl9  ;  ui 
the  tornha  uf  larioas  (aiota.  111', 
112,  414. 

Moatani  tree.  427  «elt. 

Mjrtlea,  OQ  OUvet,  145  naU,  121,  455. 


Nabal  the  Carmelite,  ISO. 

Nabk  (Thorn),  370,  426. 

Nablui  (Neapolii,  Shechem),  233. 

t.Vaohal   (wdciy,    or   torrent-bed),    14, 

294  ruAt,  505. 
f  Nohar  (perennial  rirer),  501. 
Nahar-Mviaaa   (R.   of  Slanghter),   tli« 

RiBhon.  355  tiett. 
NaAr-el-iCtlb(Ljcaa),  Dog  River,  117. 
Nain,  357,  367. 
Ifaib-Badera,  10,  71. 
Xakb-Htv}/  (paaa  of  tbe  wind).  It, 
NdhtU.  U.  (bell),  9,  14. 
tNaphatband  N.-l>or,  2GD,  493. 
Naphtiili,   363 ;    poeacsaion  of  tbe  S.  of 

Qalilee,  363,  373. 
Nativity  :  chnrch  ot  at  Bethlehem,  13S  ; 

of  the  Basilica  built  h;  Helena,  13!', 
and  last  repaired  bj  Edward  17., 
Ill,  139  ;  Orolto  of  Nativity,  439  ; 
antiquity  of  the  tradition,  440;  iti 
poaaible  ori^n  ;  objeotiona  to  iden- 
tity of  site,  441. 
tfaiareth  :  situalJon,  365  ;  aooinit  repn 
tation  of,  366  ;   iscced  looalities  vl. 
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366,  367,  442;  taken  in  1291  by 
Saltan  Khalil,  448 ;  abondanoe  of 
fiowe^^  865  'note;  connection  with 
onr  Lord,  417. 

Nazareth :  Franciscan  Ch.  of  Annunci- 
ation at,  443  ;  Gfreek  Gh.,  444 ; 
legend  of  the  flight  of  the  Yirgin*8 
house  to  Loretto,  445  ;  honse  at 
Nazareth  compared  with  that  at 
Loretto,  446,  447. 

Nebi-MUsa  (Tomb  of  Moaes),  302  note. 

Nebi-Samwtlf  138,  166  ;  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem from,  186,  208;  described,  214; 
the  '*Monntjoy*'  of  the  Crusaders, 
21 4;  has  been  supposed  to  be  Mizpeh, 
215;  but  is  probably  the  High  Place 
of  Qibeon,  215,  226;  according  to 
Muss,  tradition,  Ramah,  224. 

NehirZwr  or  Nabi-Z.,  277. 

Nehemiah,  182. 

+Nekik  (cranny), -499.  ' 

New  Forest :  Tabor  compared  to,  350. 

tNikrah  (hole),  498. 

Nile  :  in  Delta,  zxidii.;  valley  of,  zxxv.; 
colour  of,  zxxT. ;  at  Silsilis,  zIt.  ; 
at  Cataracts,  xlvi.,  liiL  ;  in  Nubia, 
xlix.;  vegetation  along,  zxxri.,  IviL, 
121  ;  palms  at  Memphis,  It.,  307; 
valley  of,  recalled  by  Qennesareth, 
374;  birds  of,  xzxvi.,  427.  See 
leor,  and  Shichor. 

Noah  :  tomb  of,  in  Lebanon,  408. 

Nob  :  possibly  on  the  Y.  Galilaei  summit 
of  Olivet,  187, 188  note.  Suggestion 
of  Mr.  Thrupp  regarding,  188  note. 

Northern  boundary  of  Pal.,  400. 

Nubia,  zlijc. 

Oaks  of  Palestine  (El,  Blah),  189,  142, 
519,  520;  oakof  Mamre,  103,  142; 
of  Moreh,  142;  of  Meonenim,  142 
note ;  of  Bethel,  or  of  Deborah, 
(AUon-bachuth),  143,  220,  225;  of 
Zaanaim,  143,  340  note,  363  note ; 
of  fiashan,  144,  320,  329 ;  at  Tel 
el-Kady,  394 ;  at  Hazor,  897. 

Oak  timber  from  England,  used  in  roof  of 
Ch.  of  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  141. 

"Oflfence,  Mount  of:"  on  Olivet,  186, 
188  note. 

Oleanders  :  probable  allusion  to,  in 
.  Ps.  L,  146 ;  at  Gennesareth,  371, 
372;  on  Upper  Jordan,  893;  on 
the  Orontes,  il4g 

Olive-trees  of  Pal.,  139:  on  the  traditional 
site  of  Gktbsemane,  455. 

Olivet  (Jebel-et-Tur) :  origin  of  word, 
186  note ;  Babbinical  traditions  of, 
189 ;  formerly  abundant  in  vege- 
tation, 121,  145,  187;  view  of 
Jerusalem  from,  132,  192 ;  pro- 
bably aoene   of   Parables    of   Last 


Judgment  and  of  Qood  Shepherd, 
422 ;  olive-trees  now  existing  on, 
455 ;  and  fig-trees,  422.  See 
Mount  of  0.  and  Palm-trees. 

Omar,  his  magnanimity,  461. 

Open  space  before  the  gates  of  Eastern 
cities  (Rechob),  346,  349,  350,  528. 

fOphel  (mound),  309  note^  498. 

Ophrah  (Taiytbeh) :  the  <*  city  called 
Bphxaim,"  2^4. 

Oreb  (raven),  341. 

Origen  :  buried  at  Tyre,  270  ;  on  the 
text  of  John  i.  28,  310  note;  and  of 
Matt.  viiL  28,  380  note, 

Oman  (Araunah),  180  note. 

Orontes,  R,  110;  importance  and  pecu- 
liarity of  its  course,  281,  4140;  com* 
pared  with  the  Wye,  ilig. 

Oxus,  R.,  290  note. 


fPachath  (hoUow),  515. 

Padan-aram  (cultivated  upland),  129  note. 

Pagan  religion :  its  great  localities  deeply 
impressive,  156,  195,  231. 

Palestine  (Philistia,  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines) :  origin  of  the  word,  256 ;  the 
link  between  Sinai  and  Lebanon, 
111 ;  and  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  116;  cut  off  fi\>m  the  rest  of 
the  world,  112;  absence  of  havens, 
113,  265;  length  and  breadth  of; 
114;  presence  of  both  sea  and 
mountains,  114  ;  confluence  of  East 
and  West,  117;  ruins  of,  117,  119; 
alteration  in  climate  and  productive- 
ness, 120;  contrast  with  Desert,  121; 
but  monotonous  to  European  eyes, 
137 ;  abundance  of  water,  123  ; 
storms  and  earthquakes  of,  124, 184; 
analo^es  with  the  Western  world, 
127  ;  varied  natural  features  of, 
127 ;  mountainous  character  of^ 
128,  129  ;  general  elevation  of  the 
country,  102, 130;  first-called  Aram, 
129;  fenced  cities  of;  132;  ''high 
places,"  133  ;  want  of  roads,  135  ; 
security  of  its  mountain  districts, 
136 ;  plains  now  infested  by  the 
Bedouins,  136 ;  preeminent  in  the 
East  for  flowers,  139,  865  note; 
scarcity  of  large  trees,  188,  139 ; 
olives,  139 ;  cedars,  140  ;  hiiBtorical 
trees,  142 ;  pahns,  144 ;  rocky 
character,  147  ;  identification  of 
ancient  wells,  147 ;  tombs,  148 ; 
caves,  in  ancient  tbnes,  150,  151, 
152,  in  modem  times,  153;  con- 
secration of  grottoes,  153,  440,  441 ; 
legends  due  to  natural  features,  154; 
contrast  of  its  sacred  loealitiea  with 
those  of  Greece,  156,  231. 


" Pklm-treei,  dtj  of:"  Jericho,  144, 
145,  3Ul,  ;t07;  poamblj  aIboUii- 
gedi,  296  note,  144. 

Palm-trees  :  on  the  Nile,  xxiiii.,  It., 
305  ;  of  PiUaiyra.  B  ;  of  the  DeKit, 
20,  25,  SO,  US  ;  rt  Ei-Wddg,  19  ; 
reritj  of;  in  PaL,  98,  B9,  I4(;  on 
the  nuritime  plains,  145,  267 ;  on 
OUvet.  I'il,  145,  187  ;  it  Jiricbo, 
lit.  307  1  at  Ko-goli,  144,  £95  ; 
at  Kirjath-Sannah,  Ifll ;  origin  of 
the  oame  Fhienicia,  145,  267  ;  at 
Abita,  iyS  mie;  in  Bednelon,  318  ) 
at  Tiberias,  370  ;  at  entisnoe  of 
Jordan  to  S.  of  Galilee,  371  ;  Palm- 
tree  of  D'^bonh,  145. 

Palmer:  origin  of  the  term,  145. 

PoDeaa,  393  ;  ^ee  Cssatea  Pbilijipi. 

Pat&blee  of  oar  Lord,  420;  thoeo  relating 
to  Tiaefanii,  102,  104,  420  ;  to  Gg- 
trees,  421,  423;  to  shepherds,  42a; 
to  com-fiuiam  425,  42U  ;  the  birds, 
427;  the  Esh,  427,  429;  the  torrent, 
430  ;  imagea  drawn  from  Um  hnm- 
blest  objecU  of  life,  432. 

"  Paraiiiw  : "  origin  of  the  word,  618. 

Paran,  41,  43. 

i-Pardes  (plantation),  518. 

Fu-k-like  character  of  ijsdrseton,  349; 
OfCarmel,  352,  490;  Dfthateirilorj 
of  Ephnim,  243. 

Paul.  St.  :  lieit  to  Arabia,  60  :  pride  in 
his  tribe,  201  :  at  Ci^area,  263;  in 
Ph<Enicia,  267 ;  reputed  site  of  his 
eoDveraion,  414^-. 

t  Peleg  (stream),  507. 

Pelli,  330. 

Perns,  329  ;  our  Lord's  reliremeut  to, 
S30,  419  ;  probable  scene  of  parable 
of  the  Lost  Sheep,  423. 

tPeraioth  (uawalletl  Tillages),  62S. 

Peter,  St.  :  his  Tision  ■(  Joppa,  115. 
263,  274 ;  his  viut  to  the  Plaiu  of 
Sharon.  iO'l ;  his  confession  s(  Cesa- 
rea  Philippi,  3!)9. 

Fetra,  87  ;  approach  to,  !S  ;  identified 
with  Eadesh,  94,  95;  the  Uol; 
Place  of,  98 ;  prophetic&l  curse  on. 


PharparR.  (Aaaj),  40! 

Phials   (bowl) :    not  tl 

Jordan,  394  noM. 


first  settlemcDU,  23S  ;  iIliuaT'lt 

northern  tribes,  863. 
Pi-ha-hirotli  :  meaniiig  id  wisd,  37  ui 
Pilate,  103,  2S2. 
Pilgrims  :   to    Meoca,    8  ;  to  the  J*iB, 

314;    to  JerriB&lem,  464,  471. 
Pine-trees  on  Lebiuion,  140  teU. 
Pisa ;  Campo  S&nto  at,  149. 
tPisgah;  view  of  MowB  from,  131,  M. 

and  of  BtUstun,    299  ;   positiai  i. 

301  note,  321  ;  the  wind,  4»d. 

tbr'"Oak."  142  mote,  23S  mU,  ^3 
nott,  340  note,  520. 
Plains  of  Falestana  :  retained  Irf  It^  'V 

...tnlian,    1 34,  398  ;  BOW  iflfsla  ^ 

Arabs,  136  ;   their  insecori^,  1^: 

their  agricultural  ralu^   13S,  S:. 

See  BsdraeIon,Sliep)ieIah,  and  Slur/. 
Pompey :  sdrasoed  on  Jemiialem  iijik 

Bethany  road,   188,  176. 
Pools:  of  Hebron,  102,  245;  of  Slim, 

ISO,    428  ;    of   Samaria,    24«.    Sa 

613,  614.  I 

Poplars  on  Anti-IJbaniM,  UOai^  \ 

Porter,    Rot.  J.  L.,    406   naU,  40r«* 

412  (uxe.  414^  filO.  i 

Prophecy:   the  true  acoomplishmait  K 

271,  272,  334. 
"Prophet*  :"  summit  of  OliTot,  186. 
Prophets:  schooln  o^  M  Betbti,  iH  i  >t 

Jericho,  308. 
Ptolemais  (Accho,  Acre),  264. 
Ptolemies,  the,  xlniL 
Pyramids,  ixxr.,  It. 
Pythagoras  :  on  Carmel,  353. 


"  QuBJIs  :"  miracle  of  the,  83. 


Babbath-Ammon,  322. 

Racea  of  the  Arabian  CbristisnSTOiaii  I" 

H.  Sepulchre,  466. 
Rachel :  tomb  of,  149. 
Ramah  of  Beniamin  {Er  Ai"),  ^''■__. 
Ramah    of  Samuel  :    Yarions   mpp^ 

sites  of,  224,  225.  . 

Ramathwrn  (double  height),  224  ;  Bit* 

according  to  BitsabiuJ  and  lirasA 


EamS :  said  by  Schwan  to  h 


Phcenicia:  meaning  of  word,  145,  207, 
■ee  also  note  ;  early  maritime  eotcr- 
priee,  267;  akoudance  of  rivers,  200; 


RandA  (sandj)  :  a  inpposed  site  " 
Ramah,  224  ;  name  of  the  >i^»* 
tract  of  Philistia,  255;  ud  °' 
Sharon,  2S0,  275. 

Bamoth  (jtilesid,  323. 


Kdt-ei-Aia  (IieHd  of  the  ipring)  :  tndi- 

tional  Tisit  Of  Chiirt  to,  2  GS. 
R4*  NaJcktira,  264,  26fl. 
JiOt  Safi^ek,  II.,  IT,  ^2,  76,  TT. 
Bavines  nimid  Jeninlem,  167,  172. 
Bad  8u :  art^a  of  the  name,   0  ncle ; 

puaige  0^  33,  66. 
Reaben  :  ]Miitai«l  tribe,   S25  ;    and  in- 

mUts,  327. 
Rcphidim  :  battle  of,  H. 
JleUtn  (broom),  20,  79,  521. 
**Kib"  (Tielah) :   Hebr.  oipre«ioii  for 

side  of  &  monntain,  ISS  note,  196. 
BicbATd  Cceur-de-Iion,  213,  2li,   265; 

at  Ascalon,  257,  2Ee. 
Rimmon,  [the  cliff  Mmmim),  2H. 
Ititter,ProfenarC.  :hu!llie<iT7of8iiui,40. 
Kouls  of  Palestine.  135,  217  nott. 
Aobinson,  Dr.  :  confirmed,  76,  885 ;   see 

aba  44,  69  nolc,  81  :  corrected,  97 

note,  232  note ;  see  also  70  note. 
Bock  of  Moees,  46,  48  nott. 
Boman  and  Qiwk  names  in  FaleEtine, 

233,  245,  261. 
Roman  bridges  over  Jordan,  296. 
Roman   Toins,   in    Palea^ne :    Sebaite, 


Ron 


215. 


I  of  ila  Bite  with  that  of 


Jeruealem,  17S. 
"t-Boeh  (head  of  a  moimtaiD),  49E. 
"  Bound  fountnin,"  the,  S3S. 
Rofle,  Dr. :  identification  of  the  '  'mnaUrd 

tree,"  427  note. 
Rubad,  cutle  of:  view  from,  321. 
~   ■        n  Pdlertiae,  117;  Hebrew  word* 


BUmi 


for, 


n(Ki 


mon),  214. 


their  nniTeraal 


Sacramento  R  29 
SacnuuentB,   the 

force,  433. 
+  Sodeh  MtiTated  field),  4S0. 
Safed,   247  wite,   370  :    wcred  citf  of 

N.   Paleetine,    372  ;    probably  the 

■'ci^  on  an  hill,"  42S. 
Sdfeh:  pasio^  9S,  113. 
Sakrah,  rock  of  Uie ;   described,   178; 

TarioDB  explanation!  of,  179,  ISO. 
Saldi,  She'ji^ :  tomb  o^  56,  79,  466  note. 

d  Amir  ua. 


Salem 

S.vlt  bikei  of  Africa,  i 


bon  :  Qreek  name  of  Herom,  691 


Arunarijk,  tke  woman  o^  242. 


Samaritans,  240,  241  nole. 

Samaritan,  the  Oood,  424. 

Samson,  258,  259. 

Sand  ;  in  the  Bait  and  Egnit.    xxiti., 

liii.,  68  :  notlbe  mle  of  tlie  De»rt, 

8;  inthePorableoftbeTorrent,  430. 
Sandstone  of  Sinai,  10,  11 ;  its  colour,  10, 

12;    inscriptions    on,    11,    60;    al 

Pet™,  88—91. 
Sandj  belt  of  Dfbbei-er-Jlamlek,  8  J  and 

of  El-Bda,  9. 
Santa  Cass  :  see  Loretlo. 
Sanur;  plain  and  fortrem  o^  246,  24 1 

Sardii :  capture  of,  173. 

Sarepts,  2  US. 

Sanl :  his  Tisit  to  the  wilcb,  345 :  bis  death, 

and  dispceal  of  liis  bod;,  34G,  346. 
Scala    Tyrioi-om  :    see    I^der   of  the 

Scopus:  billo^  186,  226. 

Sc;thisns  :  their  incuision  into  Palestine, 

340  note. 
Scythopolis  IBeth-skan),  340  nole,  417. 
Sea,  the:  "the  West"  in  Hebrew,  116 

now  ;  Oriental  dn«d  of,  262. 
Sebaste :  Roman  name  of  Samaria,  245, 

412. 
Stbbeh  (M«ad«),  296  noW,  531. 
tSela  (clifi),  96,  499. 
Selim  I.  :  builder  of  walls  of  Jerusalem, 

182. 
Semitjc  names  :  instances  of  th^  tena- 

citj,  264,  276,  331.  See  also  233. 
Sena  :  one  of  the  summits  of  Simu,  42. 
Saieh  (aiaicia) :  possible  origin  of  name 

Sinai,  17;  ct»e  at  Ifichmash,  206. 
Sennacherib  :  his  adranra  on  Jerusalem. 

206  ;   destruction  of  his  armj,  207 

note,  2S8  note;  legendary  site  of  the 

erenl,  154. 
Sepphoris,  or  Dio  Qesarea,  S65. 
Bepulcbres.     See  Holj  S.  and  Tumbs. 
Septuagint :    rendering    of   hjssop,    21 
""       ...       2aiaii, 


,   223  r 


■   of  1 


Sam.  xi>.  16,19;  2U5  n 
der  "  of  Jacob's  vision,  220  note  ; 
Muriah  and  Moreh,  252 ;  Philistines, 
256  note  J  Sharon,  260  itoti;  the 
dtj  Adam,  304  note;  Beth-barah, 
343  RDM;  Bcth-gau,  349  note; 
Hiipah,   392   nott;    Lebanon,  '. 


424    1 


See 


further,  notes  to  326,  327,  392,  517, 
526,  627,  and  Appendix  paaim. 

&7-(mjiTh),  17,  78,  »0. 

Serbal,  U.:  possible  deriration  of,  17; 
claims  of  Serbal  to  be  Sinai,  39,  40 ; 
ancient  sinotity  of,  40  ;  ascent  of, 
72  ;  and  rie-  from  summit,  73. 

Scth:  tomb  of,  on  Anti-Lihsnus,  407. 
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Shaalbim  (jackals),  162  note. 

tSbaron  (smooth),  pkin  of^  260  ;   forest 

of,  121,   260  ;   connectbn  of  with 

Apostolic  hifltoiy,  263  ;  Tillages  oi, 

265  ;  meaning  of  word,  485. 
fShaveh  (dale),  vaUey  of;  250,  483. 
Shaveh-Kiriathaim,  250. 
Shechem  :    capital    of    Ephrsim,    233  ; 

■cene  of  the  coronations,  239;  well 

watered,  235. 
Shechinah:    tradition  of  its  Bojoum  on 

Olivet,  189. 
fShefi  (bare  hill),  498. 
tShen  (crag),  500. 
Shells  on  the  shores  of  Bed  Sea,  83 ;    of 

Gennesareth,  371. 
tShephebh  :   the  low  land  of  Fhilistia, 

255,  258,  485. 
Sheriat-d-IChebir    (Jordan),    284    noU, 

286. 
ShericU-el-Mandhwr    (Hieromax),    284 

ftote. 
Sheykh    Saleh.     See     Wddy-ea-Sheykh, 

and  Saleh. 
tShichor  (Nile),  504. 
Shiloh  {Seil(in\  sanctnary  of  Ephraim, 

231,  232  ;  its  site  long  lost,  231. 
Shittah,  Shittim  {Sayal\  20,  69,  298. 
Shomron  (Samaria),  244. 
Shoal  (fox   or   jackal),   162  nolU,   200 

rwU. 
Shnbeibeh,  castle  of;  397. 
tShnk  (street),  532. 
SiUc  Barada,  406. 
ShiUc  Mousa,  60,  77. 
Shunem,  336,  344. 
Siddim  :  see  Vale  of  S. 
Sidon,  269,  271. 
Sihor,  xxxr.    See  Shichor. 
Sik,  at  Petra,  89—91. 
Siloam,  pools  of,  180,  428. 
Simeon  :  lot  and  fortunes  of  the  tribe, 

160,  161. 
Sinai :    origin  of  the   name,    17,   29 ; 

special  use  of  word,   29  note.    See 

Jebel  MiUOy  Serbaly   Jehd  Kathe- 

rin;  and,  Mountains  of  Sinai. 
Sinaitic  inscriptions,  58 — 62,  71,  73,  74, 

80. 
Sindicm  (otik),  141,  406. 
Sir-i-kol,  Lake,  290. 
Sisera,  339,  340. 
Snow  in  PaL  121,  128. 
Soba :  possibly  Bamathaim-ZopXim,  225. 
Sodom  (burning),  289. 
Solomon  :   his  pools  and  gardens,  103, 

165,  248. 
"Solomon,  city  of,"  177. 
*' South  "  frontier  of  Palestine,  159. 
Spain  :  occurrence  of  Arabic  names  in, 

15,  and  note,  481. 
Sphinx,  the,  lyiiL 


Springs :  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  1 7, 79, 81 : 

of  Palestine;  their  abundance,  123; 

distinguished  from  wells,  147;  round 

the  Sea  of  Galilee,  873.     See  Ain. 
Spring  below  the  Temple,  177, 180, 428. 
Spring  of  Annunciation  at  Nasaretb,  366^ 

444. 
Si.  George's  Tomb  atDamaseos,  4142. 
St   Louis  :    founder  of  the  Conyent  at 

Carmel,  353. 
St.  Saba,  Convent  of,  296. 
Stags  (Ajalon),  162  note,  207,  208  ncte. 
"Star  of  Bethlehem,"  139. 
Stirling,  plain  of:  analogy  with  Bsdraelon, 

337  note. 
Stone  fences  to  the  fields  of  Jndsa,  102, 

421. 
Stone-pines,  320  note. 
Storms  in  Palestine,  124. 
fSuccoth  (booths),  529. 
Stiph  (flags  or  weeds),  6  note,  533. 
SurabU  el  Khadim,  49  note. 
Surafend,  probably  Sarepta,  268. 
Sycaminopolis  {Ca^ha),  146. 
Sychar  (drunken),  223  note. 
Sycamores   in  Palestine^    146 ;    on  tlie 

Upper  Jordan,  398. 
Syria :    general  geological  features,   4 ; 

origin  of  word,  270. 
Syrian  Christians  :  their  chapel  at  the  H. 

Sepulchre,  465. 


Taanach,  339. 

Tdbigahf  spring  at  Gennesareth,  S83. 

Tabor,  M.,  336;  described,  350;  in 
early  times  thd  sacred  mount  of  the 
northern  tribes,  351  ;  not  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes,  368  ;  nor  the  scene  of 
the  Transfiguration,  351 ;  view  o^ 
from  Mt.  of  Beatitudes,  429. 

Tabor,  oak  of,  225,  520. 

Tadmor,  meaning  of  the  word,  8  note, 

Tajo  of  Andalusia :  compared  to  ravines 
of  Jerusalem,  172. 

Tamarisk  (Kshel),  21,  70,  81,  620. 

Tamyras  R.  (Tamar),  4Ud. 

"Tares"  (Zizania,  Zutodn),  426. 

Taiffibeh,  in  the  Desert :  see  Wddf  T. 

Taiyibeh  (Ophrah)  214. 

tTealah  (conduit),  607. 

"Tears  of  Jacob,"  155,  247  note,  871. 

Tel  (heap),  how  used  in  the  Bible,  119 
note,  203  note,  204  note. 

TvUaeUPul  (probablyGibeah  ofSaul),  213. 

Tel-el-JIajar  (possible  site  of  Ai),  204 
•  note,  206  note. 

Tel-el'Kadi  (hill  of  the  judge),  894  note. 

Tel-Faro^  (hill  of  Joshua),  393  note. 

Tel'HUm,  383. 

Tel-Kiihon,  T.  Sadi,  or  T.  KaaUi  a 
knoll  below  Carmel,  855. 
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Templars,  origin  of  tiie  order,  314. 
Temptation,  scene  of  the,  812. 
TetUura  (Dor),  261. 
Terebinth  (Blah,  Butm\  in  Palestine,  21 
noUy  141,  519 :  valley  of  the  T.,  207, 
481. 
Terraces  :  on  the  hills  of  Pal.,  138  ;  of 

the  Jordan,  297,  804. 
Tliebes  in  Eg7pt>  xxxviii,  xl. 
Thmpp,    Mr.,  his  conjectures  on  Jern- 
salexn,  171  note^  173  note,  192  note; 
and  on  Nob,  188. 
Tiberias,  872,  874  ;  metropolis  of  Jewish 
race  for  three  centuries,  372  ;  and 
holy  city  of  the  north,  872  ;  built  by 
Herod  Antipas,  374. 
Tib  (wanderings),  desert  of,  7. 
i*Tirah  (Bedouin  castle),  527. 
Tirzah  :  Palace  of  Jeroboam,  243. 
TitnB  :  his  siege  of  Jerusalem,  175,  178. 
««  Tomb  of  Hiram,"  277. 
Tombs  of  Egypt,  zxxvii.,  Ivii.  ;  of  the 
Kings  at  Thebes,   xlii.,   xliii.;    of 
Ibises  at  Memphis,  It.  ;  of  Palestine^ 
148,  241,  245,  249,408,428. 
**  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  cave  in  Olivet: 

its  history,  453. 
**  Tomb  of  the  Virgin"  at  the  foot  of 

Olivet,  454. 
Tdr,  mountains  of  the,  8,  9.  . 
Transfiguration,  the  :    probably  not  on 

Tabor,  351 ;  but  on  Hermon,  89)). 
**  Triumphal  entry"  of  Christ  into  Jeru- 
salem, 168,  190—193. 
Tyre,  derivation  of  name,  270,  498 ;  its 
small  size,  270,  271  ;  reservoir  at, 
268. 
Tyrian  dye,  269. 

Tyropoeon,  at  Jerusalem,  168,  178. 
tTsur  (rock),  270,  498. 


Um-Khalid,  276. 

Um-Shaumer:    meaning  of  name,  17; 

highest  mountain  in  the  Sinai  range, 

12,  16  ;  not  yet  explored,  39  note  ; 

mysterious  noises  heard  from,   14, 

89  note, 
Urtas,  103,  165,  243. 
Urumia,  salt  lake  of,  292  note. 
Utah,  salt  lake  of,  America,  292. 
Uzziah  :  earthquake  in  reign  of,  184. 


Yale  of  Siddim  (fields),  287 ;  compared 
to  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  374. 

Valley  of  the  Jordan:  its  unparalleled 
depth.  111,  286;  .level  of,  with 
respect  to  the  Red  Sea,  291 ;  called 
Anion  and  Ghor,  283,  and  Arabah, 
284  note,  294  note,  297,  487;  width 
of,  297. 


Varallo,  the  *' Palestine"  there,  449. 
Vegetation  of  Sinai,    16,   20,  69,   80  ; 

formerly  more    abundant,    24 ;    of 

Palestine  139. 
Vespasian :  his  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  854 

note. 
Via  dolorosa,  451. 
Vine  :  cultivation  of,  in  Judah,  163,  421 ; 

emblem  of  Israel,    164 ;    parables 

relating  to,  420,  421. 
Virgin,  tomb  of  the,  on  Olivet,  454. 
Volcanic  agency  :  traces  of^  in  Palestine, 

285,  291,  370.     See  Earthquakes. 


Wddy :  meaning  of  word,  14,  70  ;  the 
roads  and  rivers  of  the  Desert,  16  ; 
origin  of  their  names,  17;  mountains 
of  Sinai  called  after  them,  14  ;  equi- 
valent to  the  Hebrew  N'achal,  14 
note,  505. 

Wddy  Aim- Hamad  (father  of  figs),  17, 
72  ;  contains  a  few  inscriptions,  59. 

Wddy  Aleyat,  at  base  of  Serbal,  72  ; 
contains  many  inscriptions,  59 ; 
brook  in,  44,  72. 

Wddy  Alias,  possibly  the  Cherith,  805 
note. 

Wddy  Chusech,  311  note. 

Wddy  Ehni-Hammid,  299  note. 

Wddy,  El  {The  W&dy),  its  luxuriant 
palm -grove,  19  note. 

Wddyel-Ain  (the  spring),  81,  85;  its 
brook  perennial,  17  note,  81  ;  vege- 
tation in,  21  note, 

Wddy  ed-Deir  (the  convent),  41,  78. 

Wddy  er-Rahdh  (rest) :  probably  the 
scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  44, 
76 ;  long  unknown,  44. 

Wddy  es-Sheyhh  (the  saint) :  largest  of 
tiie  Sinaitic  w&dys,  16,  42 ;  why  so 
caUed,  29,  56,  79. 

Wddy  Ftk,  opposite  Tiberias,  380. 
'  Wddy  Feirdn:  the  Oasis  of  the  Sinaitie 
Desert,  19,  40,  42 ;  pcesible  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Rephidim,  41 ;  its 
brook  perennial,  17  note;  inscriptions 
in,  59  ;  vegetation  in,  71,  72,  73. 

Wddy  QfiamUh,  81. 

Wddy  Qhunmdd  (on  west  of  Peninsula 
of  Sinai) :  palms  at,  25  ;  possibly 
Elim,  69. 

Wddy  Hairith,  201,  202,  221,  223. 

Wady  ffebrdn,  38  ;  its  brook  perennial, 
17  note. 

Wddy  Hxnodr  (the  division),  in  the 
Arabah,  85. 

Wddy  Huderdhy  80  ;  by  some  identified 
with  Hazeroth,  81,  92. 

Wddy  Hamdm  (pigeons),  299  note,  382, 
429  note. 

Wddylthm  (between  AkabaandPetra),  84. 


irjily  Kara,  2U. 

Wddy  fitU,  202 ;  pMubljf  the  Cberilli, 

305,  sua. 

WdiltiKaai:  probkblj  tbe  "V&Iltj  of 

Uemr,"  15M. 
Wddg  JTW,  18. 
Wddy    Leja;     Dtuned    after    Jethro'i 

(LsagfaMr,  33;  sootaiiu  tbe  Rock  of 

WSdy  Mfgdra  (the  are]  ;  nmlstone  o^ 

10,  12;  iDBcriptione  in,  11,  26,  6S. 
Wddy  MvhUUblvntiLg):  described,  61 ; 

iascnptiODS  in.  II,  SI,  G9,  61,  71. 
WddyMaia{MoKi):  modern  ume  for 

the  Tsllej  ot  Petra,  8a. 
Wddy  UiUyiA,  201  note. 
W4dy    Saiala;    contain!    a    psranniol 

brook,  IT  note. 
Wddy  SayOl   (ocacitt) :  vh;   »    ailed, 

17,  80. 
Wddy  StbdiytA :  >cene  of  the  giving  of 

tb.t   Iav,    according  to  Bitter  and 

Ubotde,  12  nofi,  44,  76,  78. 
Wddy  SicUdl   (cataract),   38,    39,   70  ; 

reason  of  name,  15 ;  Tegelation,  21 

Wddy  skmiaib  (Hobab),  32,  33. 

Wddy  Sidri  (thorn),   17,    71  ;  oontoine 

inocriplionB,  69,  71. 
Wddg    Solai    (the   cnua):   lux   a   few 

iiLKripttons,  00. 
Wddy  Soutnyrah,  79. 
Wddy  SuM/ik  (willow),  17. 
WddySamgiy,  13, 
Wddy  Samttiii :  202;  tbe  "p*a«ee  of 

Uiehmuh."  204. 
Wddy  Taiyibtk:  Tegetotion  of,  17  ;  poa- 

eiblj  Elim,  37. 
Wddy  TuArik,  34,  37. 
Wddy  Tuhal :  red  sandrtone,  85. 
W&dy  Urtd,,  166. 
Wddy  UkU  :  Elim  according  to  I«boide, 

25,  69  ;  palme,  25  note. 
Wady  Zoaara,  probably  JloaUh  Aciab- 


bim,  113  lu 
Tails  of  Jmisali 


I,  181,  162, 


Warm   apriogi  of  FkkMIne,    235,    HZ. 

370,  373. 
Wolcr-lilia  in  Pol.,  430. 
Watar-Bhed  between  Dead  Ses   ud  >>.  ' 

of  Akaba,  85. 
"Weeds,  sea  of;"  5  nole,  83. 
Wells  of  Uoses  {Ay^n  U^ta),  97. 
WellsorPalestine,147,  159,  161.51;:    i 

Bethlehem,  163;  of  Jkcob,  240,  4.- 

below  the  Hock  of  the  SoLrak.  i:.- 

Mte;  nnr  Aiiloa—Bircl'Skt'.r 

213. 
"West,  the,"  in  Hebrew  the  nine  wtJ 

OS  "tbe  Sea,"  115  sale,-  .'.33. 
White  Cape  (aurf-.463fa</),  266, 
'^Whited  aepnlchm,'*  42S. 
Wild  beasta  :  towns  deririn^  "*«**■  ^^ 

162  noM,  200  note 
Wild  cattle  of  FalralJne^  324. 
WildemesB  (Hidbar),  22,  247  note,  Hi. 
Willis,    Professor ;   on    the    rock    of  lis 

Sakioh,    180,     460    nde ;    on    IS 

tumba  of  Jcaeph  and  Kieodemoa,  4^7. 
Wje,  £.,  compared  to  the  OronMi,  40.'. 


Zaun  Him,  oak  of,  143  note,  S40  nott,  S^ 

Zalmon,  U.  304;  possibly  Ebal,  239  boCc 

Zorephath,  263. 

Kar^ton,  301  noU. 

Zeboim   (hjsuas):   rBTine    oX,    ISS   twtt, 

ZebDluD,  318,  362. 

Zeoboriah,  his  refereneee  to  the   Eartk- 

qoake,  185;  his  prophecj,  165  lUM. 
Zeeb  (irolf),  341. 
Zeliah  :  LXX  i«DderiDg  of,  225. 
Zemarites,  the.  237  nult. 
Zerin  (Jeiicel),  349. 
Zlmmenuann'B  Map,  353  Kofe. 
ZioQ  :  tbe  etrongbald  of  Jemaalem,  171, 
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Savage  Animals.    Postdvo.  i*. 

HEAD'S  (Snt  F&axois)    Royal  Engineer.      With    Illustrations. 

Rapid  Joum^  across  the  Pampas.    Post  870.    2«. 

Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau.    Seventh  Edition, 

Illnstrationfl.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d, 

Emigrant    Pcap.  8vo.    2s.  6cL 

Stokers  aud  Pokers  ;  or,  the  London  and  North  Western 

Railway.    Post  8vo.    8c. 

(Sib  Edmusd)  Shall  and  Will;    or.   Future   Auxiliary 

Verbs.    Fcap.  8vo.    i». 


HEBER'S  (Bishop)  Journey  through  India.     2  Yols.    Post  8to. 

7». 

Poetical  Works.    Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo.    3a.  6cL 

•    Hymns  adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service.    16mo. 

HERODOTUS.     A  New  EnglUh  Yendon.    Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Essays,  historical,  ethnographical,  and  geographical,  by  Rer.  O. 
Rawlimbok,  assisted  by  Sib  UnraT  Rawlivsov  and  8iB  J.  O.  Wxi.- 
KZV80H.  Second  Edition.    Maps  and  Woodcnts.    4  Vols.  8to.    48s. 


LIST  OP  WOBKS 
FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 


NOBTH  OERHANT,— HoLuni,  BMMnrK,  Pxvs- 

■u,*odlteBUiw(rauUi>l1iuidt»Bvlti«liiid.  Mip.    PaitSn. 

SOUTH   GERMANT,    B«»»ri»,   Anitiu,  ftjrla, 

Bilitorc,  ttw  Autrlu  ud  BaTutu  Alio,  (b*  Tyrol,  HniigH^.nil  Ota 
Dunba,  ftsca  Ulm  Id  tb*  BiHk  San.    Hip.    Poitaro.  lOi,  . 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  THETTEOL,  PortSro. 


LIVES  OP  THE  BABLT  FLEMISH  PAINTKaa. 


B7  Ckowi  ud  C4T1UUULLI.    Illiulntiosa.    PcalSra.    lli. 

SWITZERLAND,  Alpi  of  SkTO^,  ud  nednont. 

Utft.    PoatBTD.    lOi. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  SWITZBRLAND.    Pert 


-  CORSICA  and  SARDINIA.    M&i».    Post  8to.    U 

-  PARIS,  kud  ita  EnTiioiu.    Uap  and  Plant.    Pott 


SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Castilw,  The  Buqne  Prorincet, 

LMO,TbaAiturlu.  Gtllolt,  EatniDutiiri.  Andduili.  Rnnili,  Qruadi, 
MuTdl,  TilroMa.  CiHIonli,  ArngoD,  Nivkrra,  Tba  Balaarla  laluda.  , 


U^.    Foal  an. 

NORTH     ITALY,    Piedmont,    LIpiiU,    Venetia, 

LobIiu<1t,  Patmi,  HodcDi,  and  Komignn.    Hap.   PaaCan.    ISi. 

CENTRAL  ITALY,  Lncoa,  Toecany,  Florence,  Tha 

UanllUiUmbrla.udtliaratrtnio'ir  of  etFalar'a.  Map.  PoatSro.  lOi. 

— ROME  i»D  ITS  EFTiBOFt.      Map.     Post  8to.    IK. 

SOUTH   ITALY,   Two  SiciUei,  Naplet,  Pomp^ 

-  KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  ITALY.    PoatSro.   8*. 

-  SICILY,  Pa1ert]io,HeeuDa,CBUnU,SyTacaM,  Etna, 
■  Balnaor  thaarwkTamplm.    Uap.    PoatSn.    lit. 

-  PAINTING.    The  lulian  Sclioobt    Edited  b;  Sir 
aa  EiiTUH,II.A.    Woodniti.    I  Tola.    PoaiSn.   Ma. 

-LITES  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  nou  Ci^bdi 


Fnn.uiD.    Hap*.    Poal 
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HAND-BOOK— DSNMARK,  Swidsv,  and  Nobwat.   Maps.  Poftt 

8vo. 

KNAPSACK    GUIDE    TO     NORWAY.      Map. 

Post  8^0.    09. 

QRBBCB»  the  Ionian  Islands,  Albania^  Theiaaly, 


and  MaeedonU.    Maps.    PostSvo.    {In  preparation,) 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  BoBphonis,  Dardanelles, 


Brousa,  and  Plain  of  Troy.     With  General  llints  for  'fiavelUngin 
Tarkej.    Maps.    PostSro.    7t.6d. 

EGYPT,  Thebes,  the  Nile,  Alexandria^  Cairo,  the 


Suez  Canal,  the  Pyramids,  Ae.    Map.   Po^t  8vo.  16<. 

HOLY  LAND-— Stbia  ard  Palkstihi,  Peninsula 


of  Sinai,  £d«»m,  and  Syrian  Deeert.    Miipi.    2  Vols.    PinhSto.    %U, 

INDIA — BoxBAT  AHD  Madbas.      Map.     2  Vols. 


Post.  8to.    1  is.  eich. 

ENGLISH    HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODERN  LONDON.    Map.    16mo.    8«.  6(2. 
ESSEX,  CAMBRIDGE,  SUFFOLK,  AND  NOBp 

FOLK.  Chelmnford,  Colchester,  Maldon.  Cambridgi*,  Ely,  Newnisrke^ 
Bury,  Ipswich,  Woodbridge.  Fellxstoir*',  Low««stoft,  Nonricb,  Yarmouth, 
Cromar,  &e.    Map  and  Plans.    Post8vo.    lu. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Oxford,  Peterborongh,  Norwich. 


Ely,  and  Lincoln.    With  90  IlliMtrationfi.    Crown  8to.    18«. 

KENT  AND  SUSSEX,  Canterbuiy,  Dover,  Rama- 


gate,  Sheemess  Rochester,  Chatham,  Woolwich.  Brighton.  Chlehestar, 
Worthing,  Hsi«tings,  Lewes,  Arundel,  Ao.    M»p.    Post  8vo.    IQs. 

SURREY  A^D  HANTS,  Kingston,  Croydon,  Rei- 


gate,  Guildford,  Winchester,  Southampton,  Purtsmouth,  and  IfLS  or 
WiOHT.  MapN.    PotttSvo.    iOs. 

BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND   OXON,  Windsor,  Eton, 


Reading,  AyluNbury,  Uxbridge,  Wycombe,  Henley,  the  City  and  Uni< 
▼ersity  of  Oxford,  and  the  I>e8cent  of  the  Thames.    Map.    Post  8vo. 

— ^  WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET,  Salisbury, 
Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton, 
Ac.    Map.    Pn«r  8yo.    IDs. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL,  Exeter,  Bfracoinbe, 


Linton,  Sidmouth,  Dawlinh,  Teignmoiiih,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Tor* 
quay,  LauooHMtou,  Truro,  Pensanee,  Falmouth,  Ac.  Maps.  PoetSvo.  10s. 

CATHKDRALS  of  Winchester,   Salisbury,  Exeter, 


Wells,  Chichester,  Rochester,  Canterbury.     With   110  lUustratioDs. 
3  Vols.    Crown  8vo.    S4«. 


GLOUCESTER.  HEREFORD,  akd  WORCESTER, 

Cirencester,  Cheltenham,  Stroud,  Tewkesbury,  Leominster,  Ross,  Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster,  Dudley^  Biomsgroye,  Evesham.  Map.  Poet  8vo. 
6a,  6d, 

CATHEDRALS   of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Hereford, 


Worcester,  and  Licbfleld.  With  60  lllustratinns.  Crown  8vo.    18a 

Glouobstbb — HaaBFOBD — and  Woa- 


CKSTBB.    With  TllnstrationB.    Post  8vo.    2$.  6d.  each. 

NORTH  WALES,  Bangor,  Carnaryoi),  Beaunuuis, 

Snowdon.  Conway,  Ac,    Map.    Post  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

SOUTH    WALES,    Cannarihen,    Tenby,    Swaaaea, 

and  The  Wye,  &c.    Map.    Post  8yo.    7s. 


18  LIST  OP  WORKS 

HASD-BOOK— DEBET.  NOTTS,  LEICESTEK,     8TAPF0ED, 


8HB0PSBIBK,  CRESHIRE    aw»  LANCASHIRE 

Buraltr.   CDthirw.    Bolton,   Rlic^bum.    Wlgno.     fnatok,    Boiftdlh 
Lamiier,  ihHithport  Bluk|>»U<t<i-     M>p.     l*oat  8ra.     10>. 

-   TOEKSHIRE,  Dancuter,   ITnll,    Selhy,    Bererfej, 

BovtmrmEti,  WhKhri  Hunigits,  Klpon,  Lfwds.  VkTakeaald.  BnJbnl, 


-  DURHAM   AND   NORTHCMBERLAND,  N««- 

.  DullnKlon.  Qilivhead.  Bluhop  Aockland.  Stnckm,  Htntm< 
vtutd.  Phtalda,  IMrvlak-nD.T'Miit,  Harrralli,  Tjoemoutb,  C«M- 
ii,Alnwlci,*c    Map.    PcalSTo.    Bi. 

—  WESTMORLAND  aba  CUMBERLAND— Im- 
Ick,  amoMn,  Cullila,  CoekHmouih,  Penritfa,  Appleby.    Hap. 


SCOTLAND,  Edinbargh,  MelriMa.  Kalaa,  GluKOw, 

DuedMh.  Aji,  Bilrllng,  Amn.  Tl:a  Clfda.  Oban.  Inranrr,  LocB 
LoiDDDd.  Loch  KitriH  and  T^c>u>Ib^  Ciladoalkn  Cuiml,  In-nratm, 
Perth,  DunrlH,  Abardcan.  Bntiair,  Bkjs,  Cilthnsa,  BoM,  Sotfiar- 

luid.As.     Mipi  >nd  PUni,     Fiiate'O.     St. 

IRELAND,    Dolilia,     Beltot,    Donogal,     Gilimj. 


HATHERLET  (Lord)  OntheCantinuitjofScriptare.  Aa  declared 

bj  Iha  TaiLlnnmr  of  onr  l^rd  iinil  of  Iha  E'inirallaU  >nd  ApmUa^ 
^wrU  S<ili«.    Std.     Si.     l}t  PO/iiilar  EJiliok.     foBCSro.     it.  Si 

HB8SEY  (Bit.  Dr.).  Sunday— Iw  Origin,  HUUtry.  »nd  Preaont 
0)itigttlan>.    Bilng  Ua  BuortoaLKtuRaCorlBao.     P«t8«i.    fli. 

HICKMAN'S  (Wb.)  TreaUM  o>  tbe  L&w  ud  PrKUoe  of  Htnl 
Coam-Minlal.    Brs.    UH.M. 

HOLLWAT'S  (J.  O.)  Hontb  in  Nornj.    ?cap.  Sto.     Sj. 

HONET    BEE  (Thi).      An   Ebuj.      B;  Rit.  Tbo>a«    /««■)■ 

RaprinW  from  Ihe  "  (Jn»rt»rlr  RbtIbw."     Fomp.  Bto.      U. 

HOOK'S  (Dua)  Cbarch  Dlctlonuj.      renM  Edition.     6to.  lO*- 

(Thiobou  )Lire.   Bj  J.  G.  Lodihibi.     F«&p.  Sro.     I* 

HOPE'S  ARCHITECTURE  OF  AHMBDABAD,  with  Hu- 
larlnl  Btileh  jmrl  AnhltaetDnl  Nolaa  In  T.  U.  Hopb,  uid  Jua 
Fuano.m,  F.R.a,    With  1  Hip*.  ItO  Pbaugnplu,  «»>  »  Wm'"'*' 

HOBACE;  »  New  Edition  cf  tbe  Text.  Edlt«d br  Du«  HiUfAi. 
Wllh  100  WoodniU.    CniniSn.    Ii.tiL 

Lif*.    Bj  Dau  Hukait.    Illuilration*.    8to.   «*. 
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HOME    AND    COLONIAL    LIBRARY.    A  Series    of  Works 

adapted  for  all  clrclea  and  classes  of  Readers,  havlnic  been  selected 
for  their  aokuowledged  interest,  and  ability  of  the  Aiithoni.  Post  8to, 
Published  at  2«.  and  8«.  Bd.  each,  and  arranged  uuder  two  distlnetlTa 
beads  as  follows : — 

CLAB8  A. 


HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY, 
1.  8IEOE  OF  GIBRALTAR.    By 

Jem  DUSIKWATXB.     S«. 

3.  THE   AMBER- WITCH.         By 
Ladt  Dvww  Qoedok.    S«. 

8.  CROMWELL  AND  BUNYAN. 

By  KOBBET  tfOtTTBST.     S«. 

i.  LIFEorSiB  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 
By  JoBX  Babbow.    2«. 

6.  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHING- 

TON. By  Rbt.  G.  R.  Glbio.  2». 

0.  THE  FRENCH   IN  ALGIERS. 
By  Ladt  Dutt  Goboob.    St. 

7.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

2«. 

&  UYONIAN  TALES.    2t. 

9.  LIFE  OF  CONDE.  ByLoBo  Ma- 

bob.    Zt.  fUL 

10.  SALE'S   BRIGADE.     By  Rbt. 
G.  R.  Glbio.    2«. 


AND    HISTORIC    TALES. 

U.  THE    SIEGES    OF   YIENNA. 
By  LoBD  Ellbshbbb.    2i. 

18.  THE  WAYSIDE  CROSS.     By 
Capt.  Milmaji^    8«. 

18.  SKETCHES  or  GERMAN  LIFE. 
By  Sib  A.  Gobdon  .    Ss.  9d, 

U.  THE  BATTLE  or  WATERLOO. 
By  Rbt.  G.  R.  Glbio.    3i,  6d. 

15.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  STEF- 
FENS.    2$, 

16.  THE    BRITISH    POETS. 
Thomas  Campbell.    Ss,  6i. 


17.  HISTORICAL 

LOED  MaHOV. 


ESSAYS. 
8«.6dL 


By 

Bj 
By 


18.  LIFE  OP   LORD  CLIVE. 

Rbt.  G.  R.  Glbio.    Bs.ed. 

19.  NORTH  -  WESTERN       RAIL- 

WAY.  By  Sib  P.  b.  Head.    2«. 

iO.  LIFE  OF  MUNRO.    By  Ret.  G. 
B.  Glbio.    8«.  M. 


CLASS  B^ 
VOYAGES,    TRAVELS.   AND 

1.  BIBLfe  IN  SPAIN.   By  Gboboe 
BOBBOW.    St.  6d. 

8.  GIPSIES  OT  SPAIN.  ByGsoEOB 
BoBBOW.    8«.  6d. 

8&4.  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.  By 
Bishop  Hbbee.    3  Yols.    7». 

6.  TRAYELS  nr  the  HOLY  LAND. 
By  Iebt  and  Mamolbh.    2a. 

6.  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

By  J.  Dbummowd  Hat.    2«. 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  thb  BALTIC. 

By  a  Ladt.    2t. 

8.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  By  Mas. 

Meebdith.    8f. 

9.  THE  WEST  INDIES.   By  M.  G. 

Lewis.   8«. 

10.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.     By 

Sib  Jobb  Malcolm.    Sa.  6cL 

11.  MEMOIRS  OF  FATHER  RIPA. 

8s. 

IS.  18.  TYPEB  AND  OMOO.     By 
HEBMAinr  Meltillb.  8  Yols.  7«. 

14.  MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  CAN- 
ADA.   By  Ret.  J.  Abbott.    Si. 

*«*  Each  work  may  be  had  separately. 


ADVENTURES. 

15.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.  By 
a  Ladt.    2». 

16.  HIGHLAND     SPORTS.         By 
Chablbs  8t.  John.    Ss.  Bd. 

17.  PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.    By  StE 
F.B.  Head.    2s. 

18.  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 
By  KiCHABD  Fobd.    S«.  6dL 

19.  THE    RIYER   AMAZON.      By 
W.  H.  Edwabos.    2*. 

80.  MANNERS    A   CUSTOMS  OF 
INDIA.  ByRBT.C.AoLABD.  8*. 

21.  ADYENTURES    IN    MEXICO. 
By  G.  F.  RI7ZTOH.    80.  6tL 

88.  PORTUGAL  AND  GALLICIA. 
By  LoBD  Cabm ABTOff.    8«.  6<2. 

88.  BUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
By  Rbt.  H.  W.  Hatqabth.   2». 

84.  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.      By 
Batle  St.  John.  8«. 

86.  SIERRA  LEONE.    By  a  Ladt. 
8s.  64. 


G  8 


90  LIST  OF  WORKS 

HDHB'S  Hlatory  of  Engluid  lor  StmiBRM,  from  Ui«    InTanon 


IKBT  AND  HANQLES-  Tiavelii   la   Sgjpt,   NabU,  SjrU,  Mid 

iba  Hiilj  Luid.    PhiSto.    ti. 
JAUES'  (Uiv.  TaaaiB)  Pablea  of  Maoji.  ANaw  TranilftUim,  wltli 

DlBUrlal  Prvfui.      With  100  WoHlcuU   bj    Tumi,  ud  Wolv. 
eix'i-iliirJ  TlmutaMi.    PhIStd.    li.  W. 
JAMESON'S    (Mu.)    Lira 
■nd  rha  ywgn,^  of  hi 

JENK1N09'  (L  J.)  Eghtr  Tews  of  Kepubliean  Q«vanuDUit  in 

JESSE'S    {Kdwiru)    Olraning*  In    HUonl  HitUrj.        Eievenlh 


JOHNS'  (Kkv.  B.  0.)  Blind  Paopis;  their  Works kodWsji.  Vilb 


JOHNSON'S  (Dft.  Bivim.)  Ufe.  Bjr  Jstnu  BoawaTI.  iDdndiiic 
U»  ToDT  to  tbs  Uebridaa.  Edliad  kf  Hi.  CaoKn.  Pamtlk. 
Uaralaro.    lOi. 

Uvea  of  the  mo«t  tminent  English  Poeta.    Bdltad 

J0N1U3  KiHDiiRitiioPrafeMlonalljliiTeatiKBted.  BrMr.CHuoi, 
Ejp-rt.  with  Prsfaco  ud  C'ollaienI  EildrneB.  hr  tba  Hob.  Enwuu 
TmaLBToi.    WlthFacalmllH,  W«)dciiu,Ac.    dt". 

KEN'S  (Buuof)  Life.    Bj  a  LiTaii.   Portrait.    2  Vols.  8ro.   18>. 

' EipoBitJon  of  the  Apoatles'  Creed.     Paip.     It.  6d. 

KBElt'S  (BoBiRT)  GENTLEMAN'S  HOUSE ;  ox.  How  to  Pua 
EiidLiiiii  KiBiDiiacF',  reoH  THa  Fiiuoiiai  to  tui  Pxuoi.  With 
VIeiri  and  Plus.    Third  EdilUm.    e>r>.    lii. 

— -    ADcient  JJghU;    a  Book    for    Architecta,   Snrvefon, 


EINQ  EDWAED  VlfH'B  Latin   Onunioar;  or,  an  Introdaetion 
10  tlM  LaDn  ToDgua.  StvrnicaUli  BdUim.  llDO.    gj.g<. 

-  Fint  Latin  Book;  or, the  AoddaDee, 


B^Ui,  ud  Fioaadr,  vlth  u  EngUib  Truululon.  JVU 
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KUOLBR'S  Italian  Schools  of  Painting.    Edited,  with  Notes, by  Sib 

Chablbs  Eastlaks.    Third  SditioH,   Woodeuta.  <  Vols.  Post  8to.  80». 

German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  Schools  of  Painting. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Da.  WAianr.  Seetmd  Editum.  Woodents.  8 
Vols.    Po«t  Sto.    24$, 

LANE'S    (E.  W.)   Priyate    Life,  Manners  and  Customs  of   the 

Modern  Egrptlaos.  A  New  JidUtion.  With  Illustrations.  2  Vols. 
Post  8to.    X2i. 

LAYAUD'8  (A.  H.)  Nlneyeh  and  its  Remains.    Being  a  Nar- 

rattve  of  Researches  and  DisooFeries  amidst  the  Ruins  of  Assyria. 
With  an  Acooant  of  the  Chaldean  CbrlstlanB  of  Knrdistan ;  the  Yezedli. 
or  Devil-worshippers ;  and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Manners  and  Arts  of 
the  Andent  Assyrians.  Sixth  SdUi4m,  Plates  and  Woodeata.  S  Vols. 
Bvo,   8e§, 

\*  A  PopULAB  Editiok  of  the  above  work.     With  Illustrations. 
PostSvo.    7m.  6d, 

Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  being  the  Narrative  of  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Ruins,  with  Trav«ls  in  Armenia,  Kurdistan  and  the 
Desert,  during  a  Seeond  Expedition  to  Assyria.  Wtth  Map  and 
PUtes.    8vo.    SU. 

\*  A  PopuLAB  Editiox  of  the  above  work.     With  Illustrations. 
Pnitt  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

LEATHES'  (Stavut)  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Genesli  i. — ^vl.,  and  Psalms 
{.— Tl.    Qrammatieal  Analysis  and  Vocabulary.    Post  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

LBNNEPS  (RiY.  H.  J.  Yah)  Missionary  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 
With  Illustrations  of  Biblical  History  and  ArobsBology.  With  Map 
and  Woodcuts.    SVols.    PostSvo.    iis, 

LESLIE'S  (C.  R.)  Handbook  for  Young  Painters.  Second  EdUiwi, 
With  ninstrations.    Post  8vo.    7«.  Qd. 

Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Rej^nolds.  Por- 
traits and  Illustrations.    2  Vols.    Svo.    42«. 

LETTERS  Fbom  thb  BALTia    By  a  Ladt.    Post  Svo.    2& 

Madras.    By  a  Lady.    Post  Svo.    2«. 

SiKRUA  LxoNB.   By  a  Ladt.    Post  Svo.   Zs,  6d, 

LBYI'S  (Lbohb)   Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Working  Classes. 

With  some  Facts  Illustrative  of  their  Economic  Condition.    Svo.    6$. 
LEWIS'S  (M.  G.)  Journal  of  a  Residence  among  the  Negroes  in  the 

West  Indies.    Post  Svo.    i», 
LIDDELL'S  (Dban)  Student's  Histozy  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest 

Times  to  the  eaUbllshment  of  the  Empire.   With  Woodcuts.   Post  Svo. 

7«.  M. 

LINDSAY'S  (LoRi))  Lives  of  the  Lindsays;  or,  a  Memoir  of  the 
Houses  of  Crawftird  and  Balcarres.  With  Extracts  from  Official  Papers 
and  Personal  Narratives.    Seeond  Sdititm.  SVols.    Svo.    24«. 
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